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AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  CHINA 


By  L.  Y.  Ho, 
University  of  Pconiylvanta. 


After  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  external  world  for  over 
half  a  century,  the  knock  of  the  Western  Powers  has  at  last  been 
heard  in  China.  To-day  the  old  Dragon  has  awakened  from  her 
constitutional  drowsiness  and  habitual  isolation,  and  is  ready  and 
eager  to  play  her  part  in  the  world  drama.  She  has  cocne  to  the 
world,  or  more  correctly,  the  world  has  gone  to  her.  No  shirking 
on  cither  side,  each  has  to  meet  the  other  squarely  face  to  face. 
China,  as  a  nation,  must  either  rise  or  fall  forever.  Whichever 
way  it  may  turn  cut,  she  is  going  to  exert  a  world-wide  influence 
upon  future  history  and  affect  the  course  of  modem  civilization. 
Viewed  from  the  commercial  and  political  standpoint,  China  is 
indeed  a  tremendously  important  and  interesting  problem — a  prob- 
lem looming  larger  and  larger  on  the  horizon  of  the  world's  con- 
sciousness, and  engaging  more  and  more  its  attention  and  thought. 

More  and  more  attempts  are  being  made  to  study  the  country. 
More  travelers  now  penetrate  into  that  still  mysterious  land,  and 
more  scientists  make  researches  and  investigations — merely  to 
increase  the  world's  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Last  but  not 
least  in  importance  are  the  press  comments  which  appear  fre- 
quently in  periodicals  or  dailies.  But  as  the  writers  have  been 
other  than  Chinese,  the  situatk)n  is  often  viewed  from  a  different 
angle.  I  attempt  here  to  asstmie  the  task  of  treating  the  subject 
from  an  impartial  viewpoint  as  comprehended  by  a  Chinese 
student. 

China  is  a  typical  example  of  arrested  development  A  con- 
temporary of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  she  is  accredited  to 
have  a  history  of  5000  years.  Her  inventions  and  discoveries  like 
the  mariner's  compass,  block  printing,  and  gunpowder  were  known 
respectively  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh,  fourth  century.  B.C., 
and  the  third  century  A.D.  The  institutions  of  laws,  marriage 
and  other  customs  now  extant  were  firmly  established  about  1000 
B.C.    Her  greatest  minds  like  Laotze.  Confucius  and  Mendus  were 
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produced  300  B.C.  In  a  word,  the  monuments  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tioa  antedate  the  Christian  era.  Since  that  time,  a  period  of  over 
JOOO  years  has  elapsed,  and  China  has  produced  no  minds  com- 
parable to  the  ancient  trio,  and  for  over  fifteen  centuries  has  made 
no  new  inventions  worth  speaking  of.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  no  change  in  her  ideals  and  institutions,  political,  social, 
ethical,  and  educational,  had  taken  place.  Then  all  of  a  sudden, 
after  2000  years,  she  evinced  signs  of  change.  China  has  presented 
three  distinctive  periods:  an  attempt  is  he/e  made  to  study  each 
period  and  to  -offer  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  each. 

/.    Period  of  Progress 

Roughly  speaking,  this  period  extended  from  the  creation  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Like  any  other  nation,  China 
began  with  a  tribe  in  the  province  of  Shansi.  Surrounded  by 
naturally  hostile  tribes,  conflicts  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
aboriginese  followed,  and  the  former,  on  account  of  their  supe- 
riority in  strength,  survived.  By  conquest,  China  gained  more  ter- 
ritory and  population ;  by  intermarriage  and  assimilation,  her  blood 
became  enriched,  her  ideals  and  institutions  became  broadened  and 
strengthened.  As  long  as  there  were  hostile  tribes  around  the 
Chinese,  constant  conflicts  arose.  In  order  to  survive,  efficiency 
had  to  be  kept  up  or  increased.  With  conquests,  the  nation  grew 
in  territory,  population,  organization,  civilization,  and  ambition. 
The  more  she  conquered,  the  more  she  wanted  to  conquer  until 
there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  conquer,  or  she  was  stopped  by 
some  insurmountable  barrier.  By  this  time,  her  intellect  and  civ- 
ilization came  to  a  standstill.  The  career  of  China's  formative 
conquest  came  to  a  close  about  220  B.C.  The  country  was  then 
bounded  by  Chili  on  the  north,  Kwangtung  on  the  south,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  Thibet  on  the  west.  Feudalism,  the  cause 
of  her  activity  and  progress,  now  gave  place  to  absolute  monarchy. 
She  settled  down  with  no  further  motive  to  strive.  She  built  a 
great  wall  on  the  north,  reorganized  the  country  into  provinces 
under  thirty  satraps,  burned  all  the  books,  melted  all  weapons,  and 
exterminated  all  the  daring  scholars.  The  Emperor  had  come  to 
reign  unto  eternity ;  the  people  and  the  country  were  his  property. 
The  formation  of  the  country  was  now  complete,  and  this  leads  to 
the  second  perkxl. 
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This  lasted  from  the  bc^nning  of  the  Chriitian  era  to  i&|0 
A.D.  It  may  be  called  a  period  of  Huctuatinf  ttagnitioiL  Since 
that  historic  Emperor  who  dreamed  of  reigning  forever,  eighteen 
(iitTcrcfit  dynasties  have  followed  each  other.  With  every  dynastic 
ciiange,  there  was  always  more  or  leas  commotion  and  change  in 
the  laws  and  methods  of  government,  but  stich  comroolioo  was 
always  short  in  duration  and  internal  in  character,  and  such  changes 
were  changes  of  mere  form,  not  of  spirit  and  substance.  When 
the  history  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  was  simimed  up,  China 
was  not  a  bit  more  advanced  in  her  ideals,  arts,  and  insttttitioos 
than  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  little  exercise  of  her  national  spirit  she  had 
every  century,  her  energy  and  life  would  have  long  ago  ebbed 
away.  As  it  was,  signs  of  backwardness  and  primitivcness  were 
to  be  detected  every>%'here.  Naturally,  the  question  that  arises  is 
what  were  the  underlying  causes.  Were  there  not  the  Tartars 
about  100  B.C.  on  the  north,  the  Thibetans  on  the  west,  the  Japa- 
nese on  the  east,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  on  the  south  with  whom  the 
Chinese  could  contend?  Right  here  we  discover  the  cause  of  stag- 
nation. The  Tartars  became  amalgamated  with  the  Chinese  about 
the  third  century  A.D.  They  adopted  the  Chinese  civilization,  and 
with  them  Mongolia  came  into  the  possession  of  China.  Thibet 
was  a  region  too  mountainous;  the  Thibetans  were  in  a  low  state 
of  civilization,  and  their  Dalai-lamas  readily  acknowledged  Chinese 
sovereignty.  The  same  applied  to  Anam,  Siam,  and  Burmah,  with 
the  exception  that  these  were  level  countries.  On  the  east,  the 
Koreans  were  reduced  to  a  tributary  nation,  and  as  for  the  Japa- 
nese, they  were  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  then  tmpassidile 
sea.  There  being  no  strong  motive  for  a  conflict,  the  Chinese,  ex- 
cept for  the  expedition  of  Kublai  Khan,  never  attempted  to  cross 
the  sea  and  match  strength  with  that  people.  Since  the  Tartars 
taught  nothing  to  the  Chinese,  and  since  the  Thibetans  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  learned  from  the  Chinese,  what  could  or  would  elc» 
vated  China  learn?  Furthermore,  by  this  time,  the  nation  had  for- 
gotten the  causes  of  her  early  progress,  and  the  people  were  think- 
ing that  they  alone  were  the  anointed  people  to  remain  supreme  on 
earth.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  they  stoop  to  learn  from 
inferior  civilizations?    Since  China  did  not  get  anythmg.  was  not 
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the  presence  of  these  less  civilized  peoples  around  her  tantamount 
to  the  abtence  of  a  rival  or  cum|>ctitor ?  What  could  then  be  more 
logicil  as  an  outcome  of  the  situation  than  the  exaltation  and 
maintenance  by  the  Chinese  of  their  own  civilization  leading  to  stag- 
natioQ  and  the  cessation  of  all  progress  ? 

The  courses  of  the  first  and  second  historic  periods  have  been 
iMiefly  traced.  Putting  the  matter  into  a  nutshell,  it  was  tribal 
assimilation  and  intercommunication  that  formed  the  nation,  and 
later  it  was  national  isolation  that  arrested  its  development.  In 
feneral,  the  cflFccts  of  isolation  are  known;  in  detail,  they  are  not. 
Narrowing  down  the  consideration  of  its  effects  to  those  which 
act  within  the  nation,  it  is  sad  to  note  how  disastrous  they  have 
been  to  China.  If  we  survey  the  forces  operating  in  Chinese  civ- 
ilization, the  whole  is  centered  about  Confucianism,  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  early  Chinese  culture.  Like  all  other  systems  of 
philosophy,  it  has  its  strong  points  as  well  as  its  weak  ones.  It 
was  Confucianism  that  made  China;  it  was  the  overdoing  of  Con- 
fucianism that  was  the  unmaking  of  China.  The  overdoing  of 
Confucianism  to  which  is  traceable  some  of  the  major  evils  in 
Chioese  civilization  will  be  discussed  here  under  three  headings: 

I.  Intellectual  Backwardness. — Confucianism  advocates  the 
superiority  of  antiquity.  From  that  follows  the  corollary:  "Love 
thy  parents  and  reverence  the  Emperor."  As  the  emperor  is  the 
head  of  heads,  loyalty  to  the  emperor  precedes  filial  devotion  to 
parents.  The  emperor  being  absolute  over  his  subjects  as  the 
father  over  his  children,  it  became  his  interest  to  inculcate  unques- 
tioning obedience  in  his  subjects.  According  to  the  old  conception 
of  government,  the  best  way  of  bringing  this  about  was  ignorance. 
So  the  emperor,  who  like  the  famous  French  monarch  identified 
himself  with  the  state,  took  no  steps  whatever  to  promote  the 
intelligence  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  enthrall  their  intellect  and  eradicate  their  intelligence, 
as  was  shown  by  the  holocaust  made  of  liberalizing  books,  the 
killing  of  daring  thinkers,  the  institution  of  the  "eight-legged" 
essay,  the  encouragement  of  civil  officials,  and  the  contempt  for 
military  men.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  preserve  its  tradi- 
tk>ns  and  to  strengthen  their  sanctions.  So  the  people,  as  the  ruled, 
had  no  genuine  encouragement  from  the  state.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  national  compulsory  education  existed,  and  not  many 
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went  to  school.  Dui  iltosc  wlio  went  in  thd  face  of  lo  many 
restrictions  and  stumbling-blocks  did  not  get  an  intelligent  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  being  a  more  or  less  primitive  cotuitry,  in  which 
hardly  anything  was  very  nmch  developol,  travelling  was  very 
difticult  and  dangerous,  in  consequence,  little  travelling  was  done. 
Everybody  stayed  at  home  and  not  many  ventured  out  of  the  town. 
Few  indeed  went  out  of  the  province,  and  then  only  on  an  ofRctal 
errand  or  to  seek  a  living.  Most  of  those  who  could  afford  to 
study  learned  from  their  fathers  or  the  class  of  hereditary  teacben, 
while  those  who  could  not  worked  as  their  fathers  did.  Thus  the 
scholar  remained  the  scholar;  the  laborer,  the  laborer.  In  the 
scholar's  family,  the  father  taught  the  son,  the  son  the  grandson, 
and  so  on  for  centuries.  In  the  laborer's  family,  the  father  handed 
down  whatever  experience  he  had  accumulated  in  a  lifetime  to  the 
son,  the  son  to  the  grandson,  and  so  on,  always  the  same  stock  of 
ideas  and  experiences.  What  could  be  the  result  of  such  a  process  ? 
In  both  classes,  there  was  no  broadening  of  the  intellect,  but  a 
deepening  of  prejudices.  In  fact,  education  was  more  and  more 
lifeless  and  narrow,  the  scholars  became  more  and  more  bigoted 
and  self-sufficient,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  fell  lower  and 
lower.  This  was  why  China  has  not  been  able  to  produce  a  world 
mind,  or  an  immortal  book,  or  an  epoch-making  invention  for  the 
last  twenty  centuries. 

2.  Economic  Poverty. — To  understand  why  China  had  so  few 
traders  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  domestic  or  foreign  trade,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  family,  the  unit  of  the  Chinese  society.  The 
keynote  of  the  Chinese  family  is  "Love  thy  Parents."  one  of  the 
Confucian  commandments.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
children  to.  make  the  parents  happy  and  allow  no  semblance  of 
sorrow  ever  to  cross  their  path.  In  order  to  sec  that  they  are 
happy,  they  have  to  be  at  home.  The  unenlightened  parents,  having 
nothing  better  to  occupy  their  minds,  indulged  themselves  in  an 
intense  craving  to  sec  grandchildren  about  them.  Accordingly, 
they  married  their  children  early  when  the  contracting  parties  hardly 
understood  what  matrimony  was,  much  less  the  responsibilities 
therein  involved.  The  outcome  was  the  reckless  production  of 
weak  offspring.  The  young  husbands  not  knowing  an>'thtng  of 
the  world,  in  many  cases,  still  in  school,  had  to  fall  back  on  their 
parents  for  support — not  infrequently  permaoent  support    These 
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^piorant  paraits  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  marriage  of  one 
gcneratioa  and  iu  offspring  generally  proceeded  to  marry  their 
grmmlchildren  as  fast  as  they  could  grow,  or  as  long  as  there  was 
a  cent  in  their  leaking  purse,  or  a  chance  to  borrow,  in  order  that 
Ihey  might  be  fructified  and  be  sure  before  their  death  that  the 
family  worship  would  be  carried  on.  Two  things  resulted  from 
this  unconditional  obedience  to  parents:  (a)  Weak,  helpless  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  replenish  the  nation,  to  whom  life  could  not  but 
be  a  burden;  (b)  ever  expanding  families  living  on  an  ever  con- 
tracting purse  could  not  but  impoverish  the  nation.  In  such  a  suf- 
focating atmosphere,  how  could  trade  thrive?  Who  would  be  will- 
ing to  absent  himself  from  his  home,  if  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
away?  This  explains  why  China  is  so  populous,  and  feeble,  and 
poor. 

3.  Political  Disorganisation. — Because  of  their  complete  isola- 
tidi,  and  the  absence  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  the  inhabitants 
became  self-sufficient ;  their  language  and  dialects,  customs,  institu- 
tioiis,  and  ideals  stereotyped ;  their  views  intolerant ;  and  their  sym- 
pathies narrow.  In  a  word,  each  village  was  a  nation  unto  itself, 
and  Giina  was  a  nation  composed  of  a  myriad  of  nations  with  a 
myriad  of  dialects  and  sympathies,  disunited  and  disintegrating. 
Ulien  a  nation  is  composed  of  a  myriad  of  units,  each  speaking  a 
different  dialect,  and  having  for  its  beliefs  and  views  only  those 
sanctioned  by  the  past,  how  can  these  units  understand,  sympathize 
with,  help  and  join  with  each  other  in  a  common  patriotism  ?  This 
was  the  cause  why  China  was  so  backward,  conservative  and  help- 
less. Such  is  the  result  of  the  overdoing  of  Confucianism,  which 
brought  about  national  disorganization  and  isolation. 

///.    Period  of  Change 

The  third  perk>d  is  one  of  national  change,  a  period  of  trans- 
formation. With  the  introduction  of  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, a  new  epoch  has  been  ushered  into  China.  By  means  of  the 
steamer,  the  hitherto  impassable  ocean  is  now  as  it  were  spanned 
and  every  part  of  the  world  is  made  accessible  to  intercourse  and 
investigation.  By  means  of  the  telegraph  news  can  be  flashed  from 
continent  to  continent  in  no  time.  It  was  these  two  things  that 
connected  China  with  the  outside  world,  and  with  their  advent, 
China  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  of  her  history.  Among  the 
things  which  the  steamer  and  the  telegraph  made  possible  are: 
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u  International  Commerce. — Giina  had  little  trade  with  the 
world  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  which  time  its  inter- 
national commerce  may  be  said  to  date.  With  the  ooauQf  of  mer- 
chapts  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries,  our  own  tHlfiiifW  men 
encountered  new  ideals,  new  methods,  and  new  practices.  To  be 
able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other,  they  foand  they 
to  deviate  from  the  time-honored  methods  and  make  the 
re-arrangemcnts.  Although  China  has  been  expbited  financtally, 
it  must  be  said,  however,  that  she  has  not  been  altogether  without 
benefit  therefrom.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  her  traditional 
methods  has  been  exposed,  the  obsoleteness  of  her  antiqtuted 
and  practices  shown  up.  Further,  it  has  been  found  that 
relations  needed  to  be  readjusted  and  modem  commercial  laws  to 
be  put  into  operation.  What  is  of  the  greatest  value,  it  seems,  is 
the  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon,  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panied by  a  new  conception  of  modem  business,  a  new  conceptioa 
of  China,  and  a  new  conception  of  the  world  at  large.  In  short, 
leaving  out  of  account  all  the  evil  consequences,  international  com- 
merce has  done  two  distinct  services:  (a)  The  showing  up  of  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  existing  business  methods;  (b)  the  creation  of 
an  eamest  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  people  to  know.  But  its 
influence  is  slow  and  indirect  to  arouse  a  nation  which  has  been 
dreaming  for  centuries. 

2.  International  Conflict. — This  factor  is  very  powerful,  and 
has  done  more  to  sting  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  corporate  con- 
sciousness than  anything  else  except  modem  educatbn.  which 
works  rather  slowly.  Since  1840,  China  has  directly  engaged  in 
five  wars,  and  indirectly  in  one.  In  1840,  she  waged  the  First 
Opium  war  with  England,  leaving  Canton  City  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fight.  In  1857,  she  fought  England  and  France  in  Chili, 
which  resulted  in  the  sacking  of  Peking.  In  1884,  she  had  a  little 
tussle  with  France  in  Tonquin.  In  1894,  she  measured  swords  with 
Japan  in  Korea,  because  of  diflfcrences  concerning  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  and  Manchuria.  In  1900,  she  stmgglcd  with  eleven 
modem  Powers,  supported  by  the  northern  section  of  the  empire. 
In  1904,  the  Russo-Japanese  war  woke  up  the  whole  nation.  Need- 
less to  say,  China  was  no  match  for  the  world,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  conflict  China  had  was  that  of  a  city  against 
a  nation;  the  second  conflict,  a  province  against  two  nations;  the 
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ihird  conflict,  a  protectorate  against  a  nation ;  the  fourth  conflict,  a 
protectorate  and  a  section  against  a  rising  nation;  the  fifth  conflict, 
half  the  nation  against  eleven  nations;  and  in  the  last  conHict,  the 
whole  nation  viewed  the  struggle  with  unutterable  anguish  and 
inexpressible  mortification.  In  all  these  conflicts,  there  was  a 
progressive  awakening.  All  these  war-quakes  were  really  tectonic 
in  character.  China  had  been  too  much  intoxicated  with  her 
dreams,  and  these  hard  knocks  brought  her  back  to  her  sober  senses 
—to  sane  thinking  and  sound  judgment. 

3.  The  Missionary  Movement. — Of  this,  the  soul  is,  of  course, 
the  missionary.  As  a  factor  in  opening  up  the  country,  he  has 
been  both  beneficial  and  detrimental.  Directly,  he  is  an  evangelist, 
a  sodal  reformer,  and  an  educator;  indirectly,  he  is  a  political 
factor.  As  an  evangelist,  he  has  broken  the  spell  under  which 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  had  held  China  captive;  as  a  social  re- 
former, he  has  counteracted  the  baneful  influences  of  the  opium 
drug  which  came  into  the  land  through  international  commerce, 
and  also  crusaded  against  the  cruel  practices  of  bandaging  the 
foot;  as  an  educational  worker,  perhaps,  he  has  done  his  greatest 
•ervice.  He  opened  the  first  modern  schools  in  the  country;  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  modern  teaching,  he  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  modem  books,  and  lastly  the  first  editor  of  periodicals, 
though  these,  at  first,  were,  of  course,  of  a  strictly  religious  nature. 
To  him  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  opening  of  modern  schools 
in  China.  But  as  a  political  factor,  the  missionary  has  often  been  a 
curse,  causing  China  loss  of  territory,  life  and  money,  and  endan- 
gering her  sovereignty  and  even  her  existence.  Such  results  have 
done  more  to  hinder  than  to  forward  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
China. 

4.  Modem  Education. — The  first  impetus  modern  education 
received  in  China  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  batch  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  was 
tent  to  America  in  the  early  seventies.  Later,  there  was  a  set- 
back, a  reaction  against  modem  education.  The  craving  for  educa- 
tion did  not  really  begin  till  after  1900  when  the  literati  of  the 
country  started  the  exodus  to  Japan  to  secure  modern  training. 
In  1906.  Tokk)  was  literally  swamped  with  Chinese  scholars,  num- 
bering some  16.000,  but  now  the  number  is  considerably  reduced. 
Moit  of  those  who  discontinued  their  studies  in  Japan  found  edu- 
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cational  facilities  at  home  which  had  tpning  up  in  tlie  mcintime, 
while  others  have  gone  to  Europe  and  America  to  seek  koowledfc 
at  its  fountain  head.  There  are  about  four  hundred  ftudents  in 
Europe  and  six  hundred  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  feodinf 
students  abroad,  an  extensive  system  of  schools  is  being  pot  into 
effect,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  created  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter. 

Aside  from  schools,  there  is  at  present  a  very  active  prett 
which  furnishes  dailies  and  other  periodicals,  and  discnstet  all 
topics,  ranging  from  fiction  to  all  branches  of  science  and  religion. 
The  circulation  is  large,  and  the  average  student  is  always  thirtttof 
for  news.  Besides,  thousands  of  books  have  been  translated,  largely 
from  the  Japanese.  Most  of  these  will  have  only  an  epbemenl 
existence. 

After  the  school  and  the  press  come  a  great  many  local  dubt 
for  the  discussion  of  local  government,  constitutional  government, 
the  family,  the  school,  and  so  on.  Then  there  are  public  lecture 
halls,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  exhibition  buildings,  though  at 
yet  not  many  of  them  exist.  All  these  institutions  are  doubtless 
very  primitive  and  cannot  be  expected  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  more  enlightened  countries,  bur  the  significant  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  modem  educational  ideals  have  taken  such  a  firm 
hold. 

To  complete  the  list,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  railroad, 
the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  postal  ser>icc,  the  rise  of  indus- 
tries, the  use  of  the  Kuan  Wha  (mandarin  dialect),  the  opening 
of  deliberative  assemblies,  the  deep  interest  in  political  affairs — 
these  and  a  hundred  others.  They  are  powerful  as  factors  of 
change.  When  once  called  into  existence,  the  rapid  changes  they 
make  in  conditions  are  to  be  grasped  only  by  the  most  imaginative 
minds.  In  summing  them  up,  we  may  say  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  factors  are  but  the  different  fonn^  nf  t!u-  communica* 
tion,  and  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  word  might  be  added  in  conclusion.  The  hisit)ry  of  Qiina 
has  worked  out  exactly  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  and  has 
been  a  typical  example  to  show  the  results  of  isolation  for  centu- 
ries, and  more  recently  of  the  revivifying  effects  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  early  progress  was  due  to  the 
necessity  of  struggling  with  her  neighbors,  her  intermediate  period 
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of  ttagfiation  to  the  fact  that  she  had  eliminated,  by  conquest  and 
AMimiUtion,  ever>'  rival  worthy  of  consideration,  and  her  present 
awmkcning  to  the  new  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  She  moved 
slowly  at  first  in  the  path  of  change,  because  she  had  the  inertia 
of  twenty  centuries.  She  moves  quickly  now,  because  she  has  over- 
come that  inertia  and  gained  in  momentum.  Whether  the  present 
radical  change  is  leading  toward  the  haven  of  salvation  or  the  port 
of  destruction,  it  is  too  early  to  predict.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  if 
the  change  means  a  resurrection,  it  is  forever;  if  it  presages  a  fall. 
It  IS  a  fall  forever.  The  fate  of  the  world  hangs  upon  the  future 
of  China. 


THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 


By  Tai-Cui  Quo,  B.S., 
Untvcrtity  of  Fcnniylvanu. 


The  entire  civilized  world,  as  well  as  China,  it  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  the  glorious  revolution  which  has  been  sweeping 
over  that  vast  ancient  empire  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
which  is  now  practically  assured  of  success.  ''Just  as  conflagnuionf 
light  up  the  whole  city,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "revolutions  light 
up  the  whole  human  race."  Of  no  revolution  recorded  in  the  world'a 
history  can  this  be  said  with  a  greater  degree  of  truth  than  of  the 
present  revolution  in  China.  It  spells  the  overthrow  of  monarchy, 
which  has  existed  there  for  over  forty  centuries,  and  the  downfall 
of  a  dynasty  which  has  been  the  enemy  of  human  progress  for  the 
last  two  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  effects  the  recognition  and 
establishment  of  personal  liberty,  the  sovereignty  of  man  over  him- 
self, for  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  souls,  one-third  of 
the  world's  total  population. 

The  Chinese  revolution  marks,  in  short,  a  great,  decisive  step  in 
the  onward  march  of  human  progress.  It  benefits  not  only  China, 
but  the  whole  world,  for  just  as  a  given  society  should  measure  its 
prosperity  not  by  the  welfare  of  a  group  of  individuals,  but  by  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  community,  so  must  humanity  estimate  its 
progress  according  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Society  cannot  be  considered  to  be  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  if  one-third  of  the  globe's  inhabitants  are  suffering  under 
the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  a  one-man  rule.  Democracy  camol 
be  said  to  exist  if  a  great  portion  of  the  people  on  the  earth  have 
not  even  political  freedom.  Real  democracy  exists  only  when  all 
men  are  free  and  equal.  Hence,  any  movement  which  brings  about 
the  recognition  and  establishment  of  personal  liberty  for  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  human  family,  as  the  Chinese  re\*olutioo  it 
doing,  may  well  be  pronounced  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But*  is  it  really  true  and  credible  that  conservative,  slumbering 

*8tninff»  as  It  may  wmb.  this  doal»t  to  entertained  eves  hj  maaf 
and  welMnformad  peraooa.     A  noted  Japaneae  eduraior.  aatbor  aai 
a    formal   addren   befor«   tba  Contemporary   Club   la    PMIadalpUa   1 
refuMd  to  dlfnlfy  the  prenent  rooremeDt  la  China  with  Ika  taff» 
called  It  '*mtffvt7  a  dtrtattaac*." 

(II) 
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and  "mysterious"  China  is  actually  having  a  revolution,  that  beau- 
tiful and  terrible  thing,  that  angel  in  the  garb  of  a  monster?  If  it  is, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  revolution?  What  will  be  its  ultimate 
outcome?  What  will  follow  its  success?  Will  a  republic  be  estab- 
lished and  will  it  work  successfully?  These  and  many  other  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Chinese  situation  have  been  asked,  not  only 
by  skeptics,  but  also  by  persons  interested  in  China  and  human 
progress. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  merely  to  discuss,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  enlightened,  educated  Chinese,  these  various  questions, 
some  of  which  are  too  stupendous  for  the  author  to  answer  without 
posing  as  a  prophet. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  China  is  in  earnest  about  what  she 
is  doing.  Even  the  skeptics  who  called  the  revolution  a  "mob 
movement/'  or  another  "Boxer  uprising,"  at  its  early  stage  must 
now  admit  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  admirable  order  and 
discipline  which  have  characterized  its  proceedings  conclusively 
prove  that  the  revolution  is  a  well-organized  movement,  directed  by 
men  of  ability,  intelligence  and  humanitarian  principles.  Sacredness 
of  life  and  its  rights,  for  which  they  are  fighting,  have  generally 
guided  the  conduct  of  the  rebels.  The  mob  element  has  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  their  ranks.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  revolution  involving  such  an  immense  territory  and  so 
many  millions  of  people  as  are  involved  in  this  one  could  be  effected 
with  less  bloodshed  than  has  thus  far  marked  the  Chinese  revolution. 
If  some  allowance  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  loss  of  lives  and  of  the  disorders  that  have  occurred 
during  the  struggle,  allowance  which  is  always  permissible  and 
even  wise  for  one  to  make,  there  has  been  very  little  unnecessary 
bloodshed  committed  by  the  revolutionists. 

Although  anti-Manchu  spirit  was  a  prominent  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  uprising,  it  has  been  subordinated  by  the  larger  idea  of 
humanity.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  unnecessary 
destruction  of  Manchu  lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak, 
members  of  that  tribe  have  been  shown  great  clemency.  The  rebel 
leaders  have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  their  followers  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  respect  life  and  property,  and  have  summarily 
pimished  those  having  any  inclination  to  loot  or  kill.  Despite  the 
ntmierous  outrages  and  acts  of  brutality  by  the   Manchus   and 
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imperial  troops,  the  revolutionaries  have  been  nKxkrate,  lenient  and 
humane  in  their  treatment  of  their  prtfoncrs  and  cnctniet.  Uimeoc*- 
sary  bloodshed  has  been  avoided  by  them  as  much  as  possible.  As 
Dr.  Wu  Ting- fang  has  said:  "The  most  glorious  page  of  China's 
history  is  being  written  with  a  bloo<llcss  pen." 

Regarding  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
revolt  was  not  a  sudden,  sporadic  movement,  nor  the  result  of  any 
single  event.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  events,  the 
culmination  of  the  friction  and  contact  with  the  Western  world  in 
the  last  half  century,  especially  the  last  thirty  years,  and  of  the 
importation  of  Western  ideas  and  methods  into  Giina  by  her  foreign- 
educated  students  and  other  agents. 

During  the  last  decade,  especially  the  last  five  years,  there  has 
been  a  most  wonderful  awakening  among  the  people  in  the  empire. 
One  could  almost  see  the  growth  of  national  consciousness,  so 
rapidly  has  it  developed.  When  the  people  fully  realized  their 
shortcomings  and  their  country's  deplorable  weakness  as  it  has  been 
constantly  brought  out  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  they  fell 
into  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  and  profound  unrest.  Filled  with 
the  shame  of  national  disgrace,  and  imbued  with  democratic  ideas, 
they  have  been  crying  for  a  strong  and  liberal  government,  but 
their  pleas  and  protests  have  been  in  most  cases  ignored  and  in  a 
few  cases  responded  to  with  half-hearted  superficial  reforms  which 
are  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  progressives.  The  Manchu  govern- 
ment has  followed  its  traditional  hisses  faire  policy  in  the  face  of 
foreign  aggressions  and  threatening  dangers  of  the  empire's  parti- 
tion, with  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  Until  now  it  has  been  com- 
pletely blind  to  the  force  of  the  popular  will  and  has  deemed  it  not 
worth  while  to  bother  with  the  common  people. 

Long  ago  patriotic  Chinese  gave  up  hope  in  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment and  realized  that  China's  salvation  lay  in  the  taking  over  of 
the  management  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands.  For  over  a  decade 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  other  Chinese  of  courage  and  ability,  mostly 
those  with  a  Western  education,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  secretly 
preaching  revolutionary  doctrines  among  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  preparing  for  a  general  outbreak.  They  collected  numerous 
followers  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  revolutionary  propaganda 
was  being  spread  country-wide,  among  the  gentry  and  soldiers,  and 
even  among  enlightened  government  officials,  in  spite  of  govern- 
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mental  persecution  and  strict  vigilance.  Revolutionary  literature 
was  b^ag  widely  circulated,  notwithstanding  the  rigid  official 
ccmonhip. 

Added  to  all  this  are  the  ever  important  economic  causes. 
Famines  and  floods  in  recent  years  have  greatly  intensified  the 
already  strong  feeling  of  discontent  and  unrest,  and  served  to  pile 
up  more  fuel  for  the  general  conflagration. 

In  short,  the  whole  nation  was  like  a  forest  of  dry  leaves  which 
needed  but  a  single  fire  spark  to  make  it  blaze.  Hence,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  on  the  memorable  loth  of  last  October,  at  Wu- 
Chang,  it  spread  like  a  forest  fire.  Within  the  short  period  of  two 
weeks  fourteen  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper  joined  in 
the  movement  one  after  another  with  amazing  rapidity.  Every- 
where people  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  revolutfbnary  army  as  the 
drought-stricken  would  rejoice  at  the  coming  rain,  or  the  hungry 
at  the  sight  of  food.  The  great  wave  of  democratic  sentiment 
which  had  swept  over  Europe,  America  and  the  islands  of  Japan 
at  last  reached  the  Chinese  shore,  and  is  now  rolling  along  resist- 
lessly  over  the  immense  empire  towards  its  final  goal — a  world-wide 
democracy. 

All  indications  seem  now  to  point  to  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tk>n.  The  Manchu  dynasty  has  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  and 
pitiful  state,  with  neither  supporters  nor  financial  backing.  It  is 
doomed.  Yuan  Shi-Kai  cannot  prevent  the  inevitable.  He  either 
is  blind  to  the  trend  of  the  time  or  overestimates  his  strength  in 
trying  to  oppose  the  popular  will.  He  cannot  do  it  successfully,  and 
no  one  can.  The  will  of  a  people  who  are  fully  aroused  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  have  the  power  and  with  it  can 
have  what  they  want.  The  Chinese  people  are  now  fully  aroused, 
and  "though  they  prefer  peace  almost  on  any  terms  to  war,"  as  a 
leading  New  York  daily  recently  observed  in  its  editorial  column, 
"there  are  limits  to  their  submissiveness,  and  when  these  limits  are 
passed  they  can  fight  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Certainly  it  is  not 
courafe  they  lack  or  the  stem  determination  that  does  or  dies." 
Yuan  miRht  just  as  well  try  to  stop  the  mighty  torrent  of  the 
Yangtze  Kiang  as  to  oppose  the  will  of  over  four  hundred  million 
aroused  Qiincae.  If  he  succeeds  in  checking  it  temporarily,  he  only 
makes  it  all  the  more  violent  and  irresistible  later.  The  revolution 
is  sure  to  reach  its  goal,  because  it  is  the  movement  of  the  people 
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and  the  battle  of  the  right  and  tnic,  which  are  bound  to  wtn/xtt 
in  the  end. 

There  is,  however,  ju-t  one  nmig  which  can  prevent  the  roolu- 
tion  from  attaining  its  ultimate  success,  namely*  foreign  interven- 
tion. But,  fortimatcly,  the  ambitious  Powers  have  not  been  fur- 
nished with  any  excuse  to  intervene  and  have  observed  strict  neu- 
trahty  thus  far.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  mainuin 
their  present  attitude  so  long  as  their  citizens  are  protected  in 
China.  The  Middle  Kingdom  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation,  and  she  is  fully  capable  of  Mng  it  Let  no 
civilized  nation,  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  life  and  property 
of  a  few  of  its  citizens,  kill  a  great  cause  for  a  small  one  and  snatch 
away  from  millions  of  people  their  opportunity  to  gain  liberty  and 
personal  rights  in  order  to  shield  a  handful  of  individuals. 

Moreover,  if  commercial  countries  wish  to  see  peace  restored  in 
the  empire  so  that  trade  can  be  again  carried  on  there,  they  should 
not  for  that  reason  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  contending  jKir- 
ties  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  early  settlement.  In  order  that 
peace  may  be  permanent,  it  must  be  established  on  a  firm  basts,  oa 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  people  directly  concerned.  Should  the 
Powers  unite  to  compel  the  republicans  to  compromise  with  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  as  it  has  been  intimated,  temporary  peace 
might  be  brought  about,  but  fresh  trouble  is  certain  to  arise,  result- 
ing in  a  further  stagnation  of  trade. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  in  China  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  and  nothing  short  of  that,  it  seems,  can 
satisfy  the  people.  The  question  may  be  raised  here  with  perfect 
pertinence,  "Are  the  Chinese  ready  for  a  republic?  Are  they  not 
like  a  child  which,  seeing  other  boys  run,  tries  to  do  the  same,  while 
it  is  barely  able  to  walk  ?"  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  great  dwer- 
gence  of  opinion ;  some  think  the  Chinese  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  governing  themselves,  while  others  claim  they  are  fit  for  self- 
government,  with  a  great  majority  of  observers  favoring  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

People  in  China  want  a  republic  not  because  they  desire  to  tie 
fashionable  or  up-to-date.  They  are  not  an  imitative  race,  be  it 
•said  to  their  discredit  or  credit.  Thty  are  conserv^ativx  and  delib- 
erate. They  accept  things  they  think  are  good  for  them  and  reject 
things  they  consider  useless  or  harmful.    How  heartily  they  welcome 
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W^ern  learning,  railroads  and  steamships !  How  stubbornly  they 
fought  against  the  importation  of  opium  into  their  country  by 
England,  mtich  as  they  scorn  the  use  of  force  I 

The  Chinese  have  reasons  for  wanting  a  republic  and  for  not 
temporizing  with  a  constitutional  monarchy.  To  them  the  very 
thought  of  having  a  Manchu  emperor  as  figurehead  for  the  latter 
form  of  government  appears  ridiculous  as  well  as  obnoxious.  They 
would  consider  it  an  act  of  insanity  to  retain  him  now  that  they 
no  longer  have  to,  after  struggling  for  years  to  get  rid  of  him.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  the  Manchus  have  been  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  corruption  and  evil  in  the  Chinese  government.  Young 
China  wishes  to  have  a  thorough  house-cleaning  and  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Furthermore,  a  figurehead  like  that  can  be  easily 
put  there,  but  once  there,  is  extremely  hard  to  get  rid  of.  If  a 
logical  candidate  could  be  found  among  the  descendants  of  Chinese 
royalty  to  head  the  limited  monarchy,  the  people  might  agree  upon 
a  constitutional  government.  But,  since  there  is  none  to  be  found, 
and  the  selection  of  a  head  from  among  the  rebel  leaders  would 
breed  quarrels  and  jealousies,  it  is  deemed  wise  and  expedient  to 
avoid  these  difficulties  by  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

This  most  advanced  form  of  government  is  not  a  brand  new 
thing  to  the  Chinese.  Village  government,  which  is  self-govern- 
ment in  miniature,  has  existed  in  Chinese  communities  for 
centuries,  and  has  been  a  pronounced  success  in  preserving  peace 
and  order  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  great  feature  of  the 
Chinese  civilization. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  equality  of  man,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  democratic  government,  a  new  concept  to  a  people 
among  whom  no  class  or  caste  system  has  ever  existed.  Among  the 
Chinese  there  are  no  classes  except  such  as  those  determined  by 
vocations.  According  to  the  old  and  practically  the  only  classifica- 
tion, scholars  have  the  highest  social  status,  with  farmers  next  and 
laborers  and  merchants  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder. 
But.  as  e\*ery  one  is  free  to  choose  his  own  profession,  the  system  is 
really  based  on  a  purely  intellectual  standard.  What  could  be  more 
democratic  than  this?  Through  sheer  mental  ability  a  person  can 
become  the  prime  minister  of  the  empire.  There  is  nothing  to  stop 
him.  The  age-long  experience  of  the  Chinese  in  village  government 
and  their  intellectual  democracy  have  indeed  given  them  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  political  democracy. 
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Bcsidci,  the  Chinese  as  a  race  possets  many  food  dvic  qnali- 

tics,  such  as  law-abidingness,  industriousness  and  k>ve  for  peace, 
which  should  greatly  help  to  make  self-government  work  lucccis 
iuliy.    The  calm  and  orderly  way  in  which  they  have  conducted 
themselves  during  this  revolution  may  be  cited  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  they  are  quite  ready  for  a  republic.    No  Icm 
to  the  republicans  is  the  success  of  the  various  provincial 
whose  members  were  chosen  with  rare  judgment  by  the  people. 

With  able,  intelligent  and  unselfish  leaders  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment affairs  and  with  the  training  and  characteristics  of  the  people 
already  mentioned,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  republic 
is  feasible  and  workable  in  China,  and  that  order  will  be  quickly 
brought  out  of  the  present  chaos.  Substantial  and  pressing  reforms 
will  be  instituted  and  carried  out  along  educational,  industrial  and 
other  important  lines,  under  a  strong,  responsible  and  responsive 
government.  With  a  republic  once  securely  established,  and 
with  the  country  properly  started  on  her  reform  movement,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  China  becomes  a  modern  and  progressive  nation, 
and  takes  her  rightful  place  at  the  world's  council-table.  When 
that  peace-loving  people  are  at  last  able  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  realizing  the  long- 
dreamed-of  and  much-talkcd-alx>ut  universal  peace.  The  so-called 
balance  of  power  of  the  world  will  then  be  established.  No  longer 
will  there  be  any  fear  of  international  conflicts  arising  out  of 
China's  weakness,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  China  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  her  traditional  policy  of  peace  and  honesty 
and  lend  a  strong  hand  to  the  world's  peace  movement — a  move- 
ment which  is  supported  by  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
humankind. 


CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  CHINESE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "Chinese  Characteristics,"  Tientsin,  China. 


It  is  a  well-known  and  a  very  instructive  fact  that  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  China  and  the  Chinese  have  increasingly  monopo- 
lized the  attention  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  an  extent  whicli  finds 
no  parallel  elsewhere.  This  is  not  merely  because — as  we  are  so 
often  reminded — China  is  the  oldest,  the  most  populous,  and  by 
far  the  most  homogeneous  empire  now  in  existence,  but  because 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  China  and  the  Chinese  from  being  one 
of  the  most  secluded  of  peoples,  have  gradually,  unconsciously,  and 
without  any  desire  on  their  own  part  become  involved  in  intimate 
relationship  with  practically  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
The  acquaintance  with  Far  Eastern  affairs  on  the  part  of  Occi- 
dental peoples  as  a  whole  is  of  much  too  general  and  incidental  a 
character  to  be  described  as  knowledge.^  Chinese  history  has  been 
thought  of  as  inherently  interminable,  monotonous,  incomprehen- 
sible and  arid.  Although  the  same  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
elsewhere  perceived  to  be  invariable  in  human  affairs  obtain  in  the 
evolution  of  China,  it  has  until  recently  been  assumed  that  the 
causes  were  inherently  obscure,  and  the  effects  for  the  most  part 
but  slightly  related  to  Western  civilization.  There  have  always 
been,  of  course,  an  instructed  few  who  knew  better,  and  who  did 
their  best  according  to  their  lights  to  make  others  recognize  the 
truth,  but  their  efforts  met  with  but  a  limited  success.  The  dra- 
matic and  swift-moving  struggle  between  "little  Japan"  and  "big 
China**  in  the  years  1894-5  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  held  it  to  the  end.  Never  was  a  struggle  more 
inevitable  than  this  one,  yet  seldom  has  such  a  contest  been  so 
unanticipated,  and  its  outcome  so  spectacular.  This  was  not 
merely  because  the  world  at  large  knew  too  little  of  the  real  rela- 
between  China  and  Japan  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  intelli- 
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gent  opinion,  but  idao  bcoiiue  ncsrly  all  thingi  Chtncie  wcr« 
wrapped  in  a  more  or  lest  impenetrable  haze,  which  made  foch 
knowledge  of  Giina  as  may  be  liad  of  other  countries  hopeless  of 
attainment.  China  was  beaten,  that  was  certain,  ahhoiigh  the 
greater  part  of  the  empire  was  never  really  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
many  millions  of  Chinese  seemed  to  «»upiM>se  that  the  struggle  with 
Japan  was  a  "northern  war,"  under  the  es|)ecial  patronage  of  Lord 
Li  I  lung-Chang,  and  had  no  important  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
"empire."  There  was,  perhaps,  also  not  a  little  satisfaction  that 
"little  Japan"  had  been  balked  of  the  most  vital  part  of  her  con- 
quests,  through  the  collusion  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  who 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  permanent  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind  that  Japan  renounce  her  hold  upon  the  Liao-tung  penin- 
sula, and  be  content  with  Formosa  and  a  cash  inflemnity.  Ten 
years  later  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  action  became  ob- 
vious to  the  whole  world.  By  that  time  Japan  had  secure<l  Korea, 
had  once  more  captured  the  little  peninsula  and  a  large  part  of 
Manchuria  also,  the  remainder  being  largely  dominated  by  Russia, 
who  came  to  an  understanding  with  her  alert  and  invincible  enemy, 
the  real  struggle  l)eing  postponed  to  the  uncertain  future.  And 
these  two  powers  once  in  military,  railway,  and  commercial  pos- 
session have  promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  as  the  Chinese 
phrase  goes,  "when  iron  trees  bear  flowers,  and  in  the  donkey  year.** 
The  course  of  events  in  China  was  equally  dramatic  and  surpris- 
ing. For  more  than  two  years  the  empire  was  stunned,  hopdcts 
and  helpless.  The  return  to  Peking  in  triumph  from  a  long  exile 
in  Sian-fu  the  ancient  and  historic  capital  of  China,  of  the  late 
Grand  Empress  Dowager  in  January,  1902,  seemed  to  promise  a 
new  lease  of  power  to  the  Manchus,  whose  fortunes  had  been  in 
grave  doubt.  .  She  returned  to  power  with  a  distinctly  clarified 
vision.  One  by  one  each  of  the  important  reforms  of  His  Majesty 
Kuang  Hsu  was  adopted  by  her,  as  the  time  was  considered  ripe. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  displacing  (Septem- 
ber, 1905)  of  the  ancient  system  of  education  by  "Western  Learn- 
ing." a  compound  term  of  unknown  but  far-reaching  significance. 
Millions  of  Chinese  scholars  were  thus  automatically  reduced  to 
the  level  of  brevet  fossils,  with  no  possibility  of  ever  competing 
successfully  for  the  new  mysterious  degrees.  These  mighty 
changes  directly  affected  some  millk>ns  of  Chinese  scholars  and 
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ftudcatSy  mnd  together  undoubtedly  constitute  the  greatest  in- 
teUcctiial  revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  in  so  vast  a 
country  as  China,  where  the  impulse  to  stick  by  the  old  ways  is 
overwhelming,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  most  parts  of  most  prov- 
inces things  went  on  much  as  before. 

The  decree  extending  education  to  Chinese  women  (1907) 
WIS  another  landmark  of  progress,  though  its  full  effects  can 
scarcely  be  realized  for  a  century  or  more.  The  dispatch  to  West- 
em  lands  of  Imperial  Commissions  of  Inquiry  in  regard  to  "Con- 
stitutional Government"  (1905)  was  a  skilful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
(especially  in  the  southern  province  of  Kuang-tung,  Canton)  from 
present  ills,  by  contemplation  of  a  free  gift  to  the  people  from  the 
Throne  of  a  share  in  their  own  government.  As  the  ancient  sages 
and  the  sacred  classics  had  much  to  say  about  "the  People"  (who 
are  the  "Root"  of  a  country,  Heaven  thinking  as  the  people  think, 
etc.,)  this,  while  a  radical  innovation,  had,  like  much  else,  the  air 
of  a  sudden  return  to  first  principles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  intention  of  the  Throne  was  to  tide  over  present  dangers  by 
throwing  two  or  three  empty  tubs  to  the  whale  Demos.  One  of 
these  was  the  "Provincial  Council,"  one  was  "Local  Self-Govern- 
ment,"  and  the  third  and  by  far  the  most  important,  the  promised 
"National  Parliament,"  to  meet  in  191 7.  Experts  in  constitutional 
law  have  minutely  analyzed  the  voluminous  documents  issued  by 
the  government,  explaining  the  purpose  and  the  explicit  limitations 
of  this  imperial  gift.  It  was  a  formal  grant  of  the  right  of  assem- 
bly, of  discussion,  and  of  petition,  under  careful  precautions  to 
guard  against  any  assumption  of  a  power  to  legislate,  or  to  demand 
concessions  from  the  Throne.  In  its  lower  ranges  Chinese  society 
has  always  been  in  theory  frankly  democratic — probably  quite  as 
much  so  as  that  of  any  Occidental  land.  It  is  only  at  the  county 
(or  hsicn)  the  smallest  sub-division  of  independent  Chinese  rule, 
that  the  oligarchical  official  superstructure  imposed  upon  the  basal 
democracy,  begins.  But  theoretical  democracy  in  China,  as  else- 
where, is  so  greatly  modified  in  practices  by  the  presence  and  the 
influence  of  wealth,  a  literary  degree,  connection  with  important 
families,  or  exceptional  individual  abilities,  that  the  composition 
of  these  forces  is  frequently  anything  but  really  democratic. 

To  the  "Local  Self -Government"  plan  the  Chinese  are  there- 
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fore  inherently  predisposed  But  practically  much  less  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  it  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  was 
not  improbably  due  to  the  numerotu  poinu  of  friction  between 
local  self-government  bodies,  small,  isolated  and  inexperienced,  and 
the  county  magistrates  with  whose  prerogatives  and  perquisites 
there  would  be  almost  inevitable  interference.  Nothing  but  ex* 
tended  experience,  mutual  co-operation,  and  above  all,  time,  i§ 
needed  to  enable  Chinese  bodies  for  local  self-government  when 
duly  authorized  and  recognized  from  making  themselves  univer- 
sally felt. 

The  progress  made  by  the  "Provincial  Councils"  in  the  two  short 
seasons  in  which  they  have  had  opportunity  to  find  themsdvet 
and  their  place  is  altogether  unique  in  Chinese  history.  These 
bodies  be  it  remembered  were  never  intended  as  other  than  harm- 
less blow-holes  and  escape-valves  for  popular  effervescence,  with 
no  real  power  and,  indeed,  with  no  functions  of  im|X)rtance.  Those 
who  knew  most  about  China  recognized  the  inherent  futility  of 
elaborately  constituting  a  complicated  body  with  a  totally  unco- 
ordinated membership  merely  to  discuss  matters  of  importance,  but 
over  which  they  could  exert  no  practical  influence  whatever.  The 
essential  sub-stratum  of  Chinese  democracy  had  now.  however,  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  itself.  Never  before  had  gentry  and  com- 
moners been  summoned  to  deliberate,  not,  let  it  be  remembered, 
to  decide,  in  regard  to  public  affairs— especially  taxation— in  the 
virtual  presence  of  the  Governor,  a  mighty  official  hitherto  immune 
to  popular  suggestion  much  more  to  criticism.  But  every  Provin- 
cial Council  took  itself  most  seriously.  It  did  not  indeed  know 
its  business,  nor  how  to  do  it.  But  it  listened  to  the  primary  les- 
sons in  procedure  given  by  the  Governor's  deputy,  and  took  careful 
note  that  the  matter  of  public  revenues  was  included  in  their 
what  narrow  horizon — "What  revenues  do  you  want  for  the 
year?"  the  delegates  in  their  innocence  and  verdancy  inquire<l. 
When  the  sum  was  named,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  ask  further : 
"What  was  done  with  the  amount  produced  by  last  year's  taxa- 
tion?" In  China  nobody  "from  below"  ever  ventures  to  make  in- 
quiries like  this.  It  is  the  business  of  the  officials  to  \cvy  the 
taxes,  and  of  the  people  to  pay  them — "theirs  not  to  reason  why." 

Under  these  novel  and  irritating  conditkwis.  and  there  were 
others  aplenty,  the  Governors  would  gladly  have  swept  the  whole 
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•et  of  "Cbtincils"  into  extinction.  But  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Throne  to  do  a  specific  act,  no  matter  how  futile,  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  Governor  to  deny  or  to  ignore  the  right 
of  the  delegates  to  inquire.  But  more  truly  than  in  the  Arabian 
tale  the  A f rite  had  actually  emerged  from  the  bottle  officially  un- 
corked, there  he  was  large  and  threatening,  and  ever  growing 
larger  and  more  threatening.  For  behind  all  this  ^'Constitutional 
Government"  foam  and  sound,  there  was  the  great  sea,  the  implicit 
rights  of  the  people  to  be  heard  from  and  to  be  regarded,  a  right 
long  ignored  but  soon  to  become  more  and  more  explicit  and 
insistent.  If  the  evolution  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  albeit  in 
vcf)'  diflPercnt  ways  and  degrees  from  non-existence  into  ''trium- 
phant democracy**  was  rapid  and  striking,  that  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  Peking,  the  genn  of  the  distant  Parliament,  was  far 
more  so.  Half  of  this  body  was  directly  nominated  by  the  Throne 
and  must,  of  course,  have  been  considered  thoroughly  safe  custo- 
dians of  the  interests  of  the  officials  strongly  entrenched  in  heredi- 
tary power.  The  other  half  of  the  body  were  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  provinces  from  nominees  whose  names  were  sent  in 
by  the  Provincial  Councils  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  among 
their  own  number.  In  this  case  also  it  is  certain  that  only  the 
safest  candidates  would  have  been  appointed.  The  assembly  was 
presided  over  by  a  Manchu  hereditary  Prince,  an  additional  guar- 
anty of  conservatism.  And  yet  the  National  Assembly,  so  con- 
stituted and  limited  in  the  range  of  its  action,  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, lack  of  experiences,  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  their 
position,  succeeded  during  the  three  months  of  their  session  in 
achieving  results  of  a  most  surprising  character.  They  learned 
almost  at  once  to  take  the  opposition  side  and  to  act  together. 
They  forced  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  virtually  com- 
pelled him  to  shorten  by  some  years  the  date  of  the  longed-for 
Parliament,  which  was  now  put  down  for  19 13.  They  freely 
criticized  the  heads  of  the  leading  departments  of  the  government, 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  impeach  the  semi-sacred  Grand 
Council  itself,  as  being  an  inefficient  and  an  irresponsible  nuisance. 
No  such  attack  on  vested  rights  and  prescriptive  privilege  had 
ever,  we  may  suppose,  been  made  in  Peking  before.  The  insistent 
demand  for  a  budget  and  for  explicit  statements  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  brought  clearly  to  light  the  existing  financial  chaos. 
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and  plunged  the  assembly  inti«  a  tnorass  and  a  j  ^  accounu 

and  statistics  from  wliicli,  after  more  tlian  forts  :  ardu^ms 

work,  they  emerged,  to  say  the  lea&t,  with  more  credit  than  did  tlie 
lioard  of  Revenue.  The  Prince  Kcgcnt  not  only  did  not  itimmarily 
dismiss  the  asMrmbly  as  the  late  (Jrand  Empresf  Dowager  would 
assuredly  have  done,  but  temporized  with  them,  and  added  ten 
more  days  to  their  session. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1910  must  be  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  as 
an  initial  flight  of  parliamentary  petrels  trying  their  wings  in 
stormy  gales.  Every  lesson  here  learnc<l  will  lie  most  valttable  in 
the  turbulent  days  which  are  yet  to  come,  when  Giina  is  more  «>r 
less  blindly  attempting  to  solve  anew  the  age-long  and  world-wide 
questions  which  even  twentieth  century  democracy  finds  as  per- 
plexing and  as  insistent  as  ever  they  have  been  in  the  past — nay, 
much  more  so.  How  can  ancient  China  sailing,  with  its  dimsy 
junk-of-state,  under  a  "republican"  flag  navigate  such  dangeroos 
and  uncharted  seas  ? 

Probably  few  Cliincsc  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  Fisher 
Ames,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
adopted  the  basis  of  the  American  Union.  Yet  his  sage  remark 
is  strangely  applicable  to  China  to-day,  as  it  was  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  in  1789.  *'A  monarchy,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "is 
a  stoutly  built  ship ;  yet  it  sometimes  strikes  a  rock  and  goes  down. 
A  republic  is  like  a  raft,  it  never  sinks,  but  then  your  feet  are 
always  in  the  water." 

For  several  months  China  has  been  once  more  thrown  into 
convulsion  and  in  an  altogether  novel  manner.  Owing  to  certain 
peculiar  teachings  of  their  most  revered  sages,  Confucius  and  Nfen- 
cius,  the  Chinese  have  always  cherished  and  exercised  what  has 
been  termed  "the  right  of  rebellion."  When  the  niler  has  obvioosly 
lo.st  "the  decree  of  heaven."  which  alone  authenticates  him  as 
ruler,  then  may  the  Superior  Man,  who  is  himself  taught  of  hea%'en. 
resist  and  depose  that  ruler;  thus  the  Chinese  have  always  been 
specialists  and  experts  in  the  art  of  rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  is 
estimated  that  there  have  been  fifty  first-class  rebellions  m  the 
past  two  thousand  years,  as  well  as  ir»inor  ones  quite  be^'ond  count 
But  no  one  of  them  bears  any  real  resemblance  to  the  present  a|>- 
rising,  which  not  only  potentially  and  prospectively  pervades  every 
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part  of  the  empire,  but  is  even  more  really  felt  by  Chinese  living 
abroftd  in  every  land  and  under  every  sky  where  Chinese  emi- 
gnmts  make  their  home.     Each   passing  week   has   showed   how 
largely  China's  revolution,  not  rebellion,— the  first  in  more  than 
two  thousand  two  hundred  years  of  turbulent  history — is  at  bottom 
a  race  question.    It  is  now  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  since 
the  Manchus,  not  uninvited  and  certainly  not  at  all   reluctantly, 
took  charge  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     In  the  slow  progress  of  the 
domination  of  so  vast  an  area  multitudes  of  Chinese  were  killed, 
and  many  more  died  of  hunger,  fright,  disease,  or  committed  sui- 
cide.    All  these  are  familiar  phenomena  in  China  and  were  only 
such  as  the  ending  and  the  beginning  of  other  dynasties  as  well 
as  the  latest  have  always  witnessed.    But  in  the  new  national  self- 
consciousness,  the  ancient  memories  of   these  wrongs  have,   like 
unquiet  ghosts,  risen  from  the  dead  to  irritate  the  Chinese  and  to 
terrify   the    Manchus.     The   latter   cannot   be   more   than   a    few 
millions  in  number  (how  many  in  the  absence  of  any  census  it  is 
impossible  to  say),  and  with  all  China  once  aroused  against  them 
as  never  before,  their  position  becomes  precarious  and  untenable. 
Other  aspects  of  the  race  problem  in  China  are  found  in  the  fric- 
tk)n,  sure  to  increase,  between  Chinese  and  Mongols,  Chinese  and 
Mohammedans  (who  have  been  for  much  more  than  a  thousand 
years  a  mechanical  and  not  a  chemical  mixture  with  the  Chinese), 
Chinese    and    the    Thibetans,    and    particularly    Chinese    and    the 
"aboriginal'*  tribes  who   form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
some  of  the  southwestern   provinces,   as  Kueichew  and   Yunnan. 
They,  too,  have  begun  to  awaken  to  self-consciousness,  and  can 
no  longer  be  governed  by  the  ancient  methods  of  cajolery,  bribery, 
and  brutality. 

Surely  no  problems  of  the  coming  China  are  more  intricate, 
more  exigent,  more  perilous  than  those  relating  to  the  numerous 
and  diverse  races  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  Chinese  have  always  believed  their  theory  of  government  to 
be  perfect — it  failed  only  in  practice.  Ages  of  corruption  not  un- 
like that  of  Turkey  have  necessitated  ages  of  misrule  and  oppres,- 
tion,  and  have  brought  to  pass  the  unhappy  and  until  lately  almost 
hopeless  China  with  which  we  are  too  familiar.  Can  China  under 
a  ffxalled  republic  effect  a  radical  cure  of  these  hideous  can- 
cers and  gangrene,  which  have  been  eating  out  the  life  of  a  great 
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people?  The  wonderful  succcfs  in  arousing  not  merely  1  national 
consciousness,  but  what  is  far  more  difficult,  the  national  con- 
science in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  opium,  agatiist  odds  •!• 
most  overwhelming,  show  what  unanticipated  and  even  untmagina- 
blc  reserves  of  moral  power  are  available  in  China. 

Far  more  than  most  peoples  in  history  the  Chinese  have  always 
had  ingrained  in  their  moral  race-fil>cr  deep  reverence  for  that 
righteousness  which  is  one  of  their  Five  Constant  N'irtues.  Their 
long  history  is  studded  with  shining  examples  of  its  practice,  even 
in  times  of  darkness  and  despotism.  New  light  has  come  to  China 
from  the  West,  from  the  past,  and  from  above.  A  new  public 
sentiment  has  begun  to  crystallize  in  China,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  may  eventually  be  as  resistless  as  a  tidal  wave. 
This  may  not,  will  not,  come  suddenly,  but  it  will  come,  and  it 
will  be  at  once  the  bulwark  and  the  backbone  of  the  new  nation. 
At  the  opening  of  a  year  certain  to  be  full  of  surprises,  when 
nothing  can  clearly  be  foreseen  as  to  the  specific  turn  of  events  in 
China  one  can  only  say  that  regarded  from  any  point  of  view  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  importants  events 
of  contemporaneous  history  that  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
empires  should  throw  its  past  into  the  melting  pot  in  order  to  gain 
a  bright  and  a  glorious  future.  In  this  great  struggle  China  de- 
serves and  will  have  the  sympathies  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West,  whose  problems  arc  so  widely  diflferent.  and  yet  in  essence 
so  alike.  A  new  China  will  help  to  make  a  new  Asia,  and  will  both 
dircctlv  and  indirectly  influence  the  whole  world. 
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By  Chester  Lloyd  Jones, 
A»»wiate  ProfcMor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  political  prophets  have  been  fore- 
telling the  awakening  of  China.  Each  year  seemed  to  promise  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  and  the  entry  of  the  new  regime,  but 
each  year  at  its  end  left  conditions  surprisingly  like  they  were  at 
its  beginning.  So  often  were  we  told  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
for  China  and  so  often  disappointed  that  many  despaired  that  the 
sleeping  giant  would  ever  awake,  and  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  even  concluded  that  his  goods  were  for  him  who  would 
take  them. 

Ptans  to  Adopt  Experience  of  Western  Nations 
The  last  ten  years  have  shown,  not  a  foreign  policy  increas- 
mgiy  strong  but  a  realization  on  the  part  of  China  of  her  own 
weakness.  She  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  entire  recasting 
of  her  form  of  government.  The  Boxer  troubles  and  the  subse- 
quent settlement  with  foreign  powers  brought  home  even  to  the 
conservative  Manchu  throne  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  conservative 
program  of  reform.  In  1906  the  first  traveling  commission  of  five 
members  was  appointed  to  discover  by  study  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica the  reasons  for  the  national  strength  of  Western  States.  China 
had  ceased  to  look  upon  her  own  civilization  as  perfect,  and  was 
willing  to  adopt  whatever  had  proved  excellent  in  the  experience 
of  others.  The  returning  commission  reported,  "It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  these  commissioners  that  the  backward  condition 
of  China  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  lack  of  confidence  between  the 
throne  and  the  ministry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  on  the  other."  On  February  18,  1907,  an  imperial  decree 
issued  declaring:  "Foreign  countries  acquire  wealth  and  power  by 
granting  constitutions  to  their  people  with  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot.  Thus  the  interests  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  people  are 
interlaced  so  that  what  affects  the  one  aflFects  the  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  in  China  should,  after  careful  investigation,  prepare 
to  imitate  this  constitutional  type  of  government,  and,  while  retain- 
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ing  supreme  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Throne,  should  entrust 
the  administration  of  their  own  interests  to  the  people  tbcmtdvetv 
through  ihcir  chosen  representatives." 

But  this  could  not  be  done  at  once.  A  preparatory  profram 
was  outlined.  The  official  system  was  to  be  reformed,  the  laws  were 
to  be  revised,  universal  education  established,  the  army  was  to  be 
reorganized,  an  efhcient  system  of  police  introduced,  and  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditures  of  the  government  pbced  on  a  •oaod  bttiit. 
This  was  no  small  program  in  itself,  a  series  of  tasks  which 
would  stagger  the  boldest  of  administrators  even  in  a  country  with 
a  government  as  absolute  as  that  of  Giina  is  in  theory,  but  b  not 
in    fact. 

Provincial  Experiments 

In  one  province  the  policy  of  reform  was  immediately  put  to 
the  test.  In  Chih-li,  the  most  important  viceroyalty  of  the  empire, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Chinese  statesmen.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  was  vice- 
roy. He  at  once  introduced  important  reforms  throughout  the 
province,  especially  at  its  principal  city,  Tientsin.  Public  works 
and  police  were  put  in  a  state  of  efficiency  previously  unknown. 
The  provincial  officials  were  given  periodical  instruction  in  con- 
stitutional government,  at  the  provincial  capitol.  To  prepare  the 
people  for  their  coming  responsibilities,  the  first  step  the  Viceroy 
concluded  would  be  to  introduce  local  self-government. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1907  when  the  first  ''popular^ 
municipal  government  in  China  was  set  up  in  Tientsin.  The  gov- 
ernment was  organized  on  western  models  adapted  to  local  needs. 
A  municipal  council  of  thirty  members  was  elected  for  two  years 
by  a  convention  of  135  delegates  chosen  at  a  general  election.  This 
indirect  election  is  not  diflferent  in  principle  from  the  way  in 
which  Senators  arc  elected  in  the  United  States. 

The  suffrage  is  restricted.  Only  males,  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  over,  able  to  read  and  write,  natives  of  the  city  or  five-year 
residents,  owning  property  to  the  value  of  2,000  taels  can  vote.  A 
candidate  must  be  a  qualified  voter  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
author  of  a  work  which  has  received  official  recognition,  or  a 
director  of  a  school  or  public  enterprise,  or  an  ex-offictaL  The 
voting  methods  follow  the  best  western  usage,  and  the  proceedm|s 
of  the  council  are  protected  nominally  at  least  by  the  usual  parlia- 
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menury  privileges.  An  executive  board  of  nine,  elected  for  four 
jeare,  pftrt  of  whom  retire  every  two  years,  carries  out  the  decrees 
of  the  council.  The  first  election  under  the  new  regime  was  held 
on  June  15.  1907,  and  the  electoral  college  met  on  July  24,  to 
•dect  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tientsin.  The  latter  body  con- 
vened August  18th. 

The  experiment  was  one  avowedly  undertaken  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  western  forms  of  government  into  China.  If 
successful  the  system  was  to  be  extended  to  other  provinces  so 
that  training  in  self-government  might  precede  the  introduction 
of  the  national  constitution.  Each  province  was  to  be  granted  a 
provincial  constitution  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  through  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  which  was  to  serve  de  facto  as  a  training  school 
for  the  new  national  legislature.  The  success  of  the  first  experiment 
encouraged  starting  further  reforms.  September  i,  1907,  an  edict 
issued  promising  a  constitutional  government  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  ready  for  it.  The  people  were  promised  a  new  national  legis- 
lature to  consist  of  two  houses.  A  preliminary  step  was  taken  at 
once  in  the  calling  of  a  national  consultative  assembly  known  as 
the  "Council  of  Advice.'*  Its  members  are  nominated  partly  by 
the  central  government,  partly  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  The 
functions  of  the  body  are  indefinite,  but  are  probably  intended 
to  be  advisory  rather  than  truly  legislative,  like  the  advisory  coun- 
cils of  India. 

Another  edict  established  similar  consultative  assemblies  in  the 
provinces  to  discuss  projects  of  provincial  legislation.  From  these 
assemblies  a  certain  portion  of  the  members  of  the  national  body 
were  to  be  selected.  The  provincial  assemblies  it  was  first  planned 
to  have  chosen  by  the  governors,  but  the  protests  which  arose 
brought  the  issuance  of  a  new  edict  in  1908  by  which  they  were 
made  elective.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  a  true  popular  elec- 
tion; for  in  the  provincial  elections  as  in  the  municipal  election  at 
Tientsin  a  property  qualification  is  enforced  which,  quite  apart 
from  other  requirements,  shuts  out  all  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  people. 

The  Proposed  National  Legislature 
Public  opinion  now  began  to  outrun  the  government's  plans 
for  reform.     As  mentioned  above,  the  government  had  to  make 
isioBS  in  the  manner  of  election  to  the  provincial  assemblies. 
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It  was  also  objected  that  the  decrees  were  not  definite  as  to  the 
|x>wers  and  organization  of  the  proposed  national  legislature.  The 
nomination  of  a  portion,  presumably  the  majority,  of  the  members, 
es|)ecially  aroused  criticism,  because  the  people  considered 
it  an  expedient  by  which  the  form  of  power  was  granted  though 
the  substance  was  withheld.  The  principle  of  election  rcoognitcd 
in  the  provincial  assemblies  they  felt  shouhl  be  extended  to  the 

•nal   body   and   its  powers  should  be  made   truly  legislative. 

lonal  regeneration  could  be  brought  only  by  the  speedy  creation 
of  a  sovereign  parliament  based  on  direct  election  by  the  people 
of  the  provinces.  Universal  suffrage  they  still  recognized  would 
be  unwise.  Property  or  educational  qualifications  wotild  be 
accepted,  but  the  representative  principle  must  be  recognized. 

Feeling  its  hold  on  popular  opinion  slipping  away,  the  govern- 
ment in  December,  1907,  issued  decrees  urging  conservatism  and 
asking  that  the  people  in  their  enthusiasm  for  western  metho<ls  of 
government  should  organize  in  the  orderly  manner  adopted  by 
Euro|)e;m  political  parties.  Partly  due  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  too,  there  had  been  created  in  1907  a  "Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Constitutional  Government,"  to  make  a  study  of  the 
political  conditions  and  needs  of  China,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
throne  and  Grand  Council  as  to  what  foreign  political  institutions 
should  be  adopted  or  adapted  to  Chinese  needs.  The  commission 
set  to  work  at  once.  A  vote  taken  in  May,  1908,  is  significant  of 
the  temper  of  its  members.  On  the  question  of  how  soon  a  consti- 
tution should  be  granted,  four  voted  for  a  delay  of  two  years. 
seven  for  five  years,  eight  for  seven  years,  twelve  for  ten  years. 
and  one  for  twenty  years.  Those  who  voted  for  the  shorter  periods 
had  been  e<iucated  in  the  old  Chinese  classic  schools  or  in  Japan, 
those  favoring  a  longer  delay  in  America  or  Europe.  The  gov- 
ernment still  stood  with  the  conservatives,  and  on  August  aS,  de- 
clared again  for  the  issuance  of  a  constitution  in  191 7. 

The  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Constitutional  Government 
outlined  a  plan  of  reform  which  was  to  extend  over  the  inter\*enmg 
period  and  would  prepare  the  public  for  its  new  responsibil" 
Prominent  among  the  projects  was  the  introduction  of  new  etlu^a 
tional  methods  by  which  the  commission  hoped  that  one-half  of 
the  population  of  China  would  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  the 
time  the  constitution  was  actually  granted. 
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The  Work  of  the  Protniiciai  Legislatures 

Meanwhile  the  plans  for  elective  provincial  assemblies  were 
being  rapidly  forwarded.  The  first  provincial  elections  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1909.  On  October  14,  provincial  assemblies  met  in 
tvtry  province  of  China  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  respective 
provinces.  They  met  again  in  1910,  surer  of  their  powers  and 
enthusiastic  for  local  reforms.  In  several  of  the  provinces  they 
came  into  active  conflict  with  the  policies  of  the  local  governors. 
Differences  of  this  sort  were  carried  to  the  central  government, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  its  moral  support  uniformly  to  the  local 
legislatures  against  the  governors. 

Constructive  legislative  work  also  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  most  of  the  provinces.  The  success  attending  the  sup- 
pression of  opium  in  Szechwan,  the  most  populous  province  of  all 
China,  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  local  legislature,  and  in 
Kwantung,  the  great  southern  province,  gambling  has  been  success- 
fully repressed  by  the  same  means.  It  is  the  generally  expressed 
belief  that  the  provincial  assemblies  give  promise  of  fully  justifying 
their  creation. 

An  interesting  outgrowth  of  the  provincial  bodies  is  the 
"United  Association  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies,"  formed  in  Pekin 
in  June  of  this  year,  which  has  committed  itself  to  the  program 
"To  respect  the  monarch  and  constitution,  to  improve  and  reform 
administrative  matters  in  the  provinces,  to  develop  the  financial 
resources  of  and  for  the  people,  to  further  popular  intercourse  with 
foreigners  and  exalt  the  military  spirit  in  education." 

The  National  Assembly 

The  second  year  of  the  local  assemblies  was  the  one  in  which 
occurred  the  first  meeting  of  a  national  representative  body  in 
China.  On  October  3,  1910,  the  Prince  Regent  opened  a  meeting 
of  an  assembly  of  202  members,  the  majority  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  others  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  Here,  as 
in  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Constitutional  Government,  the 
question  of  the  date  for  issuing  the  new  constitution  forced  itself 
into  consideration.  The  conservatives  again  urged  a  period  of  delay 
for  preparation,  but  public  opinion  had  rapidly  grown  in  favor  of 
creating  a  national  legislature  of  two  houses  as  soon  as  possible. 
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It  was  strongly  urged  that  every  year  o£  delay  which  left  China 
without  an  efficient  guvcrnment  increased  the  tnflneacc  of  for- 
eigners in  the  Far  East,  accentuated  the  desire  for  exduMve  trmde 
privileges  and  threatened  Giinese  independence.  Partly  heentie  of 
tliis  fear  of  foreign  influence  and  partly  becauic  public  opinioo 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  concessions,  the  government  yielded 
and  fixed  the  summoning  of  a  national  parliament  of  two  houses 
for  1913.  Demands  were  made  for  a  responsible  cabinet,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  national  budget  took  much  of  the  time  of  the 
assembly. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  first  assembly  were  its 
nKxlcration  and  its  insistence  that  when  the  constitution  is  granted 
it  shall  include  a  grant  of  real  responsible  government  The  ex- 
pressions both  within  and  outside  of  the  national  assembly  were 
decidedly  to  the  effect  that  the  people  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
the  recognition  of  the  elective  principle  and  a  responsible  cabinet 
To  forward  these  ends  there  have  already  arisen  political  societies 
known  as  the  Association  for  Study  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Association  for  Preparing  Constitutional  Citizenship. 

On  October  22,  191 1,  at  Pckin,  began  the  second  sesskm  of 
the  National  Assembly.  In  the  face  of  the  rapidly  spreading  revo- 
lution it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  adopted  an  anti-dynastic 
and  radical  program.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  it  denounced  the  policy 
of  the  government,  and  the  following  day  memorialized  the  throne 
for  the  immediate  institution  of  a  popular  parliament.  Among  its 
other  demands  were  several  for  constitutional  changes.  Parliament 
is  to  have  full  power  to  revise  the  constitution.  A  responsible  cabi- 
net is  to  be  formed  with  a  premier  chosen  by  parliament.  The  par- 
liament is  to  share  the  treaty  making  power  and  control  taxation 
and  the  budget.  No  appointive  members  are  to  have  a  place  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  until  the  reforms  are  completed.  Under 
this  pressure  the  government  yielded,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up 
embodying  the  reforms,  which  the  crown  is  declared  ready  to  accept 

The  Retfolutionary  Program 

During  the  year  the  revolution  had  spread  so  rapidly  that 
these  radical  concessions  were  no  longer  acceptable,  and  oppositioo 
to  the  throne  continued.  On  November  15.  one  of  the  most  mfloen- 
tial  revolutionary  leaders,  \Vu  Ting- fang,  former  minister  to  the 
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United  States,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  world  in  which  recogni- 
tioo  for  the  Republic  ^f  China  was  asked.  It  represented  the  ideals 
of  the  more  extreme  Chinese  reformers.  It  read  in  part :  "Already 
we  have  provincial  assemblies  and  a  national  assembly.  Already 
we  have  a  republic  with  a  full  set  of  competent  officials.  Within 
a  few  days  the  Constitutional  Convention  will  meet.  ...  A 
constitution  of  the  most  enlightened  character  will  be  adopted. 
Following  will  come  .  .  .  provincial  national  elections.  Out 
of  the  chaos  and  dust  of  the  falling  throne  emerges  a  free  enlight- 
ened people,  a  great  natural  democracy  of  400,000,000  human 
beings.  They  have  chosen  to  set  up  a  republic.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  great  democracy."  The  words  of  the  proclamation,  like  our  own 
dedaratk>n  of  independence,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  They 
represent  a  declaration  of  ideals  rather  than  a  program  of  action. 
Outside  of  the  empire  the  plans  of  the  extreme  reformers 
have  been  viewed  with  misgivings.  The  introduction  of  representa- 
tive institutions  resting  on  a  broad  popular  basis  which  threatens 
to  become  a  part  of  the  reform  program  is  a  project  which  con- 
servative opinion  holds  may  be  productive  of  worse  disorder  and 
inefficiency  than  that  which  is  to  be  overcome.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
influential  middle  class  and  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  Chinese 
may  save  them  from  an  advance  which  may  by  too  rapid  a  break 
WMth  previous  customs  and  conditions  bring  a  reaction  as  unfortu- 
nate as  that  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Republican  Government  Impracticable 

Parliamentary  institutions  may  be  introduced  in  China,  they 
have  shown  themselves  adaptable  to  widely  varying  civilizations, 
but  there  are  several  reasons  why  a  republican  government  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  America  must  still  be 
•omething  which  for  China  will  be  an  ambition  rather  than  a 
reality. 

The  most  important  limitation  on  the  possibility  of  a  republican 
China  is  phjrsical.  We  no  longer  believe  that  republics  must  be 
confined  to  small  area  and  limited  territory.  The  invention  of  the 
representative  system  made  large  republics  possible  even  before  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph.  But  it  still  holds 
true  that  the  difficulties  of  popular  government  increase  in  almost 
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geometric  ratio  when  area  and  population  become  larger  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  ease  of  communication.  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  republican  government  would  be  as  great  a 
ill  tlic  L'nitcd  States  as  it  now  is  if  our  railroads,  telegraphs 
telephones  should  drop  out  of  existence.  Our  local  oAkers  ooold 
tl!l  be  elected  for  it  is  still  possible  for  the  candicbte  to  reach 
tile  n  by  word  of  mouth,  but  a  national  campaign  with  our  present 
development  in  population  and  territory  would  be  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. How  much  greater  would  be  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
on  a  campaign  before  a  truly  popular  electorate  in  China  in  the 
face  of  the  transportation  conditions  found  there  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  land  areas  and  population. 

The  total  land  area  of  China  proper  is  1,532420  English  square 
miles,  that  of  Continental  United  States  is  1,175,742  English  square 
:.'!••>.  Communication  in  the  United  States  by  telegraph  and  steam 
111. ikes  the  country  practically  a  unit  so  far  as  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  is  concerned.  China  has  hardly  begun  on  her  railway 
and  telegraphic  development.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  esti- 
mated the  population  of  China  proper  in  1906  at  438,000,000  souls, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910  was  91,972,266.  Even 
assuming  all  other  conditions  to  be  equal  the  organization  of  any 
true  republican  government  in  China,  under  such  conditions,  would 
be  a  task  which  only  a  republican  enthusiast  such  as  William  H. 
Seward  would  consider  easy.  But  the  actual  conditions  make  the 
task  a  hundred  fold  more  difficult.  A  population  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  United  States  living  under  transportation  conditions 
not  even  so  good  as  obtained  with  us  in  the  days  of  the  canal  and 
stage  coach  cannot  conceivably  be  reached  by  party  organizatkm. 
The  party  machine  operating  under  such  disadvantages  would 
break  with  its  own  weight.  There  could  be  no  intelligent  expression 
of  public  opinion.  Not  only  in  political  affairs,  but  in  every  other 
field,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  an  alert,  quickly  changing  public 
opinion  in  a  nation  of  over  four  hundred  millions  when  mediaeval 
means  of  communication  are  supplemented  only  by  a  few  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph.  China  cannot  become  a  popular 
republic  without  an  improved  system  of  communicatk>n. 

A  second  difficulty  which  confronts  republican  government  In 
China  is  the  lack  of  general  education  and  the  imperfect  character 
of  that  which  does  exist.    The  people  of  China  as  a  whole  are  not 
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educated  for  self-government.  The  grinding  necessities  of  every- 
day life  have  shut  them  off  from  the  possibility  of  intellectual 
development.  Further,  even  the  educated  Chinese  have  no  political 
training  or  experience.  The  old  Chinese  classic  education,  divorced 
from  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  essentially  unpolitical  in 
character,  was  swept  away  by  Imperial  Edict  of  September  3,  1905, 
only  seven  years  ago.  Since  that  time  great  enthusiasm  for  "west- 
ern learning"  has  overspread  large  sections  of  the  empire.  Large 
numbers  of  schools  have  sprung  up  to  supply  the  demand,  but  the 
new  instruction  is  still  a  reflection  from  foreign  lands  rather  than 
a  part  of  the  national  life,  and  even  such  as  it  is  it  has  not  touched 
the  mass  of  those  who  in  a  popular  government  would  be  called 
upon  to  bear  public  burdens  and  determine  public  policy.  China 
cannot  become  a  popularly  governed  nation  until  her  educational 
system  has  been  modernized  and  brought  within  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  This  is  not  a  problem  of  a  decade,  but 
of  at  least  a  generation.  In  any  nation  such  as  China  the  reorgani- 
zation of  instruction  on  modern  lines  means  a  great  increase  of 
national  expenditure,  an  increase  which  China  cannot  now  nor  in 
the  near  future  assume. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  limitation  on  the  use  of  popular 
government  in  China — the  poverty  of  the  country.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  China  as  a  land  of  tea  and  silks  in  which  the  luxury  which 
we  associate  with  the  word  "Oriental"  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
civilization,  but  the  facts  make  the  orient  a  synonym  for  poverty 
rather  than  riches. 

Popular  governments  are  expensive  governments.  Even  if 
popular  government  in  China  would  remove  the  official  "squeeze", 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  does  not  show  that  that  result 
would  be  automatic,  it. is  doubtful  whether  the  people  could  bear 
the  expense  of  biennial  or  even  quadrennial  popular  elections.  If 
the  expense  of  a  national  election  in  the  United  States  with  ninety 
millkm  people  runs  as  high  as  sixteen  million  dollars,  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  an  election  covering  four  hundred  millions  with 
the  added  disadvantage  of  poor  communications?  It  seems  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  a  country  so  poor  as  China  popular 
electk)ns  would  not  have  popular  support,  and  would  even  more 
surely  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could  profit  by  position,  than 
it  the  case  in  western  nations.    China  cannot  hope  for  republican 
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government  on  a  popular  bauf  until  her  trcmcndoiif  coonomk  re- 
sources are  unlocked  in  such  a  way  that  the  sUndard  of  life  of 
the  average  nun  will  rise  appreciably  above  the  minimtim  of 
subsistence. 

Finally  admit  thai  coininuincaiion  may  be  improved,  that  edu- 
cation may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  average  man,  thai 
the  average  citizen  may  be  raised  to  an  economic  position  of  passa- 
ble independence,  and  there  still  remains  the  diffkiilty  of  the 
enormous  size  of  the  electorate.  This  is  not  an  insarmoiintible 
obstacle,  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  larger  by  half  than 
the  largest  province  of  China,  but  a  population  over  four  times  that 
of  the  United  States  and  much  over  twice  that  of  the  two  Americas 
is  not  easy  to  organize  into  political  parties  even  if  the  unpolitical 
Giinese  develop  into  the  most  politically-active  nation  of  the  world. 
The  federal  form  of  government  might  be  adopted,  but  even  this 
would  leave  the  national  elections  a  serious  problem,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  provincial  electorates  would  be  no  small  matter. 

The  single  province  of  Szechwan  had  a  population  in  1906  of 
68,724,890,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  almost  six  times  as  great  as  New 
York  State  in  19 10.  An  election  of  Governor  in  Szechwan  would 
involve  a  population  half  as  large  again  as  that  now  living  in  New 
England,  the  old  northwest  territory.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  average  provincial  election  would  be  held  in  a 
territory  containing  three  times  as  many  people  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  enormous  cost  of  organizing  such  an  electorate  we  may  judge 
from  our  own  much  less  extensive  task.  The  chance  for  comtpc 
methods  among  those  unused  to  political  responsibility  and  living 
on  a  low  standard  of  life  can  be  left  to  conjecture. 


Prerequisites  for  Republican  Government 

If  China  is  ever  to  become  a  popular  republic  on  western  lines, 
that  day  is  not  near.  Economic  transformation  must  come  before 
more  than  the  form  of  popular  government  is  possible.  Re%*olu- 
tions  may  come  and  change  the  organization  of  the  government, 
an  elected  president  may  take  the  place  of  the  long  lived  Nfanchu 
d\'nasty,  and  political  developments  of  this  limited  sort  may  help 
change  the  economic  conditions  which  make  more  radical  political 
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now  impossible.  But  a  republic  as  that  tcmi  is  understood 
to  America,  a  government  which  is  controlled  through  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  or  of  a  considerable  share  of  them,  is  still  far  off. 
China  may  have  a  government  for  the  people,  but  not  now  one  by 
and  of  the  people.  Popular  government  will  come  to  China  as  it 
has  come  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  through  a  slow  change  of 
costom  and  conditions  and  through  a  long  period  of  national  travail. 

For  a  popular  form  of  government  the  people  must  attain  a 
measure  of  intelligence  and  a  degree  of  economic  independence. 
To  create  them,  it  is  first  essential  that  the  economic  resources  of 
China  should  be  unlocked.  For  this  in  turn  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  are  necessary.  China  cannot  lift  herself  by  her  bootstraps. 
She  has  no  supply  of  domestic  capital  adequate  to  her  needs  so 
she  must  borrow,  and  borrow  heavily.  This  was  the  experience  of 
the  United  States.  To  create  the  possibility  of  borrowing  on  any 
terms  which  would  not  threaten  the  future  of  the  country,  the  first 
essential  is  a  strong  government  which  shall  inspire  confidence  on 
the  part  of  foreign  capital  and  make  possible  the  contracting  of 
bol|^  public  and  private  loans  on  conditions  which  will  assure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  China.  When  China  has  solved  her  economic 
problem,  possibly  while  she  is  solving  her  economic  problem,  the 
question  of  better  education  for  the  population  can  be  solved  and  a 
greater  degree  of  popular  control  may  be  introduced.  But  for 
the  present  her  first  need  is  a  strong  government,  and  under  present 
conditions  that  means  a  government  by  the  few. 

The  sober  thought  of  China  does  not  overlook  the  country's 
limitations.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  whatever  success  attends 
the  revolution  that  there  will  be  a  hasty  attempt  to  create  in  the 
Far  East  a  New  West.  Many  of  the  glowing  accounts  by  repre- 
sentatives of  young  China  which  have  found  their  way  into  Ameri- 
can newspapers  before  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
would  have  been  more  conservatively  phrased  had  there  been  prob- 
ability of  putting  the  plans  into  action. 

If  republican  institutions  are  to  be  introduced  into  China,  it 
will  be  slowly  and  at  first  only  in  a  very  limited  form.  Whether 
an  elective  executive  replace  the  monarch  is  not  of  prime  im- 
portance. It  has  become  familiar  to  us  that  the  form  of  the  execu- 
tive is  not  an  essential  test  of  the  existence  of  government  by 
the  people. 
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LeuoH  of  European  Experience 

Out  of  the  present  turmoil  some  form  of  parlimmcntaiy  gov* 
ernment  will  be  evolved.  The  general  lines  on  which  the  govern- 
ment will  develop  can  to  some  extent  be  estimated.  To  rule  China 
with  a  system  uf  prefectures  such  as  are  found  in  civilized  France, 
would  not  only  be  to  use  a  system  under  which  it  would  be  hard 
to.adjust  the  law  to  varying  provincial  needs,  but  would  run  ooonter 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Chinese.  Government  does  not  bulk  large 
in  Chinese  life.  The  detailed  regulation  to  which  we  in  western 
countries  are  accustomed  is  absent.  The  government  taxes,  it  con- 
trols appointments  and  examinations  for  office.  Farther  than  this 
there  have  been  only  occasional  assertions  of  authority.  Local 
self-government  is  left  to  work  itself  out  almost  without  interfer- 
ence. Whatever  the  theory  of  the  government,  the  average  Chi- 
nese is  still  an  ardent  advocate  of  laisscs  faire. 

The  introduction  of  parliamentary  government  in  China  in- 
volves therefore  a  balance  of  local  autonomy  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. The  organization  will  almost  certainly  be  federal  in  fact, 
even  if  a  semblance  of  the  present  theoretical  centralization  be 
preser\ed.  Since  the  central  government  has  occupied  in  the  pasi 
so  restricted  a  field,  how  to  secure  for  it  the  power  it  should  have 
under  the  new  conditions  will  be  a  difficult  problem.  It  seems  that 
whatever  form  Chinese  parliamentary  institutions  may  assume  they 
will  more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  more  conservative  European 
federative  governments  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

Germany  and  Austria,  perhaps  even  Russia,  seem  likely  to  be 
the  countries  whose  experience  will  offer  institutions  most  easily 
adapted  to  Chinese  conditions.  The  constitution  of  the  former 
country  has  been  given  lavish  praise  by  Chinese  scholars.  The 
preferences  already  shown  by  the  Chinese  in  both  provincial  and 
municipal  reforms  indicate  the  popularity  of  the  principle  of  indi- 
rect election,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  electoral  laws.  The  method  of  selection  of  the  Central 
Parliament  in  Austria-Hungary,  through  co-option  of  a  number  of 
members  from  the  local  parliaments,  is  an  expedient  by  which  a 
national  body  is  secured  without  a  national  or^nizatkm  of  the 
electorate  with  its  attendant  expense,  and  the  dif^advantage  of  en- 
forcing uniformity  where  diversity  is  needed.  The  right  of  wealth 
to  be  represented  even  to  the  exclusion  of  numbers  is  a  rule  of  prac- 
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Ijcc  in  the  Chinese  municipal  elections  so  far  set  up.  Even  if  the 
popular  demands  bring  a  wider  suflfrage  the  predominance  of  the 
well-to-do  may  be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian  three 
datt  system  of  voting  assuring  to  those  who  have  the  greatest 
economic  stake  in  the  community,  the  control  over  its  government. 
Partly  prompted  by  similar  reasons  many  Chinese  scholars  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  representation  of  interests  such 
as  has  been  used  in  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  Spiritual  inter- 
ests, boards  of  trade,  representatives  of  great  landed  estates,  mu- 
nicipalities, universities  and  rural  communes  have  in  the  practice 
of  these  countries  been  given  a  legal  share  in  governmental  control. 
The  legislature  has  become  representative  of  the  institutional  life 
of  the  state  rather  than  of  its  individual  members.  Such  a  plan  fits 
in  well  with  Chinese  conditions,  the  extra-legal  guild  organizations 
would  if  granted  representation  under  such  a  system  prove  a  valua- 
ble support  to  the  government.  As  has  been  found  in  Russia,  this 
method  of  organization  of  the  state  gives  great  flexibility  for  the 
representation  of  the  most  diverse  sorts  of  interests  and  a  large 
variety  of  governmental  units  having  quite  as  little  in  common  as 
Manchuria  and  Yunnan. 

In  summary,  China  will  probably  find  the  experience  of  the 
countries  of  Elastern  Europe  suggestive  of  what  may  well  be  done 
in  the  Far  East.  For  this  there  are  many  reasons ;  in  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe 

(1)  Federal  relations  are  well  elaborated. 

(2)  A  large  degree  of  local  autonomy  is  kept. 

(3)  Local  customs  and  preferences  are  respected. 

(4)  Wealth  receives  consideration  in  representation. 

(5)  The  popular  element  is  introduced  into  government, — dis- 
tantly it  is  true,  but  perhaps  as  much  as  Chinese  conditions 
render  safe;  and 

(6)  All  this  is  done  while  the  central  administration  is  left  in 
a  commanding  position. 

The  Chinese  have  suflFered  too  long  from  inaction.  It  can 
hardly  be  wondered  if  they  desire  now  to  turn  to  strong  govern- 
ment to  rescue  them  from  the  failures  of  a  government  strong  only 
in  theory. 


THE  onl:  solution  of  the  manchurian 

PROBLEM 


By  Putnam  Wcale, 
Pddng.  Oiiiu. 


I. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  situation 
in  ^fanchu^ia  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  settlement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  described  by  that  eminent  jurist,  the  late 
Monsieur  dc  Maartens,  as  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect  settlement 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  still  remains  the  question  of  all 
questions  in  the  Far  East.  H  the  future  is  not  to  be  marred  by  a 
further  weakening  of  the  Chinese  polity,  if  the  employment  of  soch 
an  expression  as  'The  Break-up  of  Giina"  is  really  to  fall  into 
innocuous  desuetude,  it  is  essential  that  the  actual  issues  should 
now  be  generally  understood,  and  the  whole  weight  not  only  of 
public  opinion  but  of  neutral  diplomacy  thrown  quite  openly  on 
China's  side.  Outlines  have  year  by  year  grown  clearer  and  better 
defined;  the  issues  have  been  fined  down;  we  know  now  what  is 
and  what  is  not.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  this  or  that  opinion ; 
it  is  a  question  of  certain  simple  facts ;  and  the  facts  now  set  forth, 
and  the  construction  placed  on  them,  may  be  quickly  verified  by 
any  reasonable  person. 

The  first  thing  to  write  down  clearly  is  the  international  status 
of  Manchuria.  Manchuria  is  as  much  a  part  of  China  as  the 
metropolitan  province  of  Chihli.  No  one,  of  course,  denies  that 
Manchuria  has  long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire;  never- 
theless there  has  be«n  a  suspicion  abroad  that  it  merited  being 
classed  with  Mongolia  rather  than  with  the  home  provinces. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous;  it  is  as  purely  Chinese  as 
Shantung.  The  population  is  entirely  Chinese,  since  the  word 
Manchu  to-day  has  only  an  academic  value;  their  sympathies  are 
entirely  Chinese ;  the  bonds  which  unite  North  China  and  Manchuria 
are  closer  than  the  bonds  which  unite  the  Yangtze  provinces  with 
South  China,  Manchuria  having  for  many  years  been  simply  what 
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the  gTcmt  western  plains  were  to  the  older  states  of  the  American 
union — a  land  to  emigrate  into ;  and,  of  all  the  many  Chinese 
colonists  Manchuria  has  received,  ninety  per  centum  come  from 
Shantung  and  Giihli.  To  put  it  concisely,  the  region  is  as  much 
Chinese  as  Australia  is  British. 

Tliis  view  is  not  original.  It  was  even  shared  by  the  late  Lord 
Salisbur>'*s  government  in  1900,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  1900  regarding  China  proved 
absolutely  abortive;  Germany,  after  her  signature  of  that  document, 
having  stated  in  no  uncertain  language  that  she  considered  Man- 
churia outside  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  Yet  what  a  shallow  and 
unreasonable  view !  Amongst  the  first  acts  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty, 
after  it  was  firmly  established  in  Peking  in  1644,  is  to  be  found  the 
constant  dispatch  of  expeditionary  columns  to  the  northern  and 
northwestern  limits  of  that  land  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  nomad 
tribes,  who  still  lingered  in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  to  check  the 
infiltration  of  Cossack  freebooters  who  were  even  then  active  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amur.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  an 
open  title  to  the  land  was  claimed  and  made  good.  The  sovereignty 
of  China,  publicly  established  over  every  inch  of  the  present  prov- 
inces, and  far  beyond,  by  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1698  has 
never  been  an  uncertain  sovereignty.  Russia,  then  the  only  Asiatic 
power  of  international  importance,  solemnly  admitted  by  that  treaty 
all  Chinese  claims.  By  subsequent  acts  Russia  half  a  century  ago 
modified  this  ancient  arrangement;  she  acquired  the  uninhabited 
left  bank  of  the  Amur  and  the  uninhabited  Primorsk,  or  Pacific 
Province,  thus  giving  her  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  certain 
valuable  riparian  territory  fit  for  colonization.  In  this  there  was 
no  proper  question  of  territorial  robbery,  the  region  acquired  had 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  flux  of  time  to  be  too  far  north  for 
Chinese  colonization.  It  all  belonged  legitimately  to  Siberia, 
which  fate  has  marked  as  Russian  and  nothing  but  Russian.  Since 
then,  that  is  for  fifty  years,  there  has  been  no  question  of  frontier 
rectification,  no  question  of  upsetting  a  settlement  first  conceived 
by  MuravieflF  Amurski,  a  man  with  a  vision  as  clear  as  crystal,  for 
the  good  and  ample  reason  that  a  proper  and  final  delimitation  had 
at  last  been  made  in  i860,  based  on  what  may  be  called  ethnical 
grounds. 

It  is  important  here  to  insist  upon  this  point  very  earnestly; 
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it  was  the  question  of  Korea,  a  totally  different  quttlion,  which 
blurred  the  outlines  and  suddenly  complicated  a  simple  problem* 

The  policy  of  tlie  Japanese  in  1895,  after  they  had  driven  tlte 
Chinese  out  of  Korea,  in  attemptinp^  forcibly  to  annex  the  Ljn?<wng 
Peninsula,  by  which  term  was  included  all  the  territory  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Yalu  River,  via  Fen^^huangcheng^  and  Hai- 
chcng  to  the  port  of  Newchwang.  was  a  false  policy,  a  political 
error  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  question  of  the  overlordship  of 
Korea,  it  was  only  that  then,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Manchurian 
territory;  by  deliberately  mixing  the  two  questions  the  seed  of 
immense  troubles  was  sown  by  Japan,  both  for  herself  and  for 
others.  Frustrated  by  the  action  of  three  European  Powers  in  her 
attempt  to  annex  Southern  Manchuria,  Japan  publicly  admitted  in 
terms  which  admit  of  no  misconstruction,  **that  such  permanent 
possession  would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the  Orient" 
These  are  the  words  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  of 
Japan;  and,  as  events  soon  showed,  not  only  were  they  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  but  a  grim  prophecy  as  well. 

The  sequel  proves  it.  The  action  of  Russia  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  territory,  an  action  pri- 
marily induced  by  the  false  lead  Japan  had  given,  culminated  in 
two  far-reaching  trap:edies,  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Briefly,  as  the  result  of  the  first  tragedy  Russia 
openly  attempted  to  take  a  great  step  forward;  as  a  result  of  the 
second  she  was  forced  to  take  a  half-step  backward.  Her  so-called 
occupation  of  Manchuria  had  never  been  effective  even  in  a  military 
sense,  since  had  it  been  so  the  conflict  of  1904-1905  would  not  have 
come.  Her  deliberate  attempt  to  argue  that  Korea  was  a  geograph- 
ical part  of  the  Chinese  hinterland  was  as  cruel  as  had  been 
Japan's  attempt  to  argue  that  the  northern  littoral  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  be  the  country  Korean  or  Chinese,  openly  fell  within  her 
sphere  of  sovereignty.  Thus  it  may  be  legitimately  claimed  that  00 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  any  part  of  Manchuria  has  been  stsc- 
cess fully  advanced  by  an  alien  Power  for  half  a  century  and  that 
no  such  right  can  be  advanced.  The  frontiers  of  fifty  years  ago, 
by  virtue  of  a  law  as  inexorable  as  that  great  physical  first-truth, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  call  their  claims — the  Chinese  have  settled 
on  and  cultivated  the  soil  and  ou*n  the  soil.  Modem  frontiers 
consist  not  of  rivers  or  mountains,  but  of  masses  of  men.    Races 
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occupy  their  final  abodes,  and  so  long  as  a  race  docs  not  die  a  slow 
political  death,  the  death  which  Korea  died,  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  cannot  really  pass  to  alien  hands.  The  Chinese  as  a  race 
are  more  vigorous  to-day  than  they  have  been  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Manchuria  is  for  them  a  microcosm  of  their  future  national  exist- 
ence— they  cannot  any  more  relinquish  their  sovereignty  over  that 
regioQ  than  they  can  forsake  their  ancient  capital.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  view  which  a  study  of  every  important  public  document 
loudly  proclaims.    Let  us  see  it. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed 
by  Russia  and  Japan  at  Portsmouth,  was  nothing  but  an  anncxure 
to  the  real  treaty  which  made  war  impossible,  the  second  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  Formally  entered  into  at  London  before  the 
plcni|K)tcntiaries  at  Portsmouth  had  settled  any  of  the  chief  points 
of  difference,  it  is  this  document  which  gives  absohite  guidance 
regarding  the  post  bellum  status  of  Manchuria,  the  point  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  For  at  the  time  of  its  making,  this 
treaty,  in  a  higher  sense,  was  not  so  much  an  alliance  as  a  pro- 
nouncement of  policy,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  no  less  far- 
reaching  declaration  of  President  Monroe  regarding  the  American 
continent.  England  laid  down  certain  principles;  Japan  accepted 
them.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  not  disputed  that  Great  Britain,  through 
her  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  not  only  controls  the  Oriental  trade 
but  dominates  the  political  relationship  that  Europe  bears  to  Asia, 
a  relationship  which  is  still  almost  entirely  decided  by  sea-power,  a 
condition  amply  proved  by  the  Manchurian  campaign.  The  strategic 
possessions,  beginning  with  Gibraltar  and  Malta  and  ending  with 
Singapore  and  Hongkong,  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
that  domination  which  is  by  no  means  as  shaken  as  many  suppose. 
Certain  principles  flow  naturally  from  that  domination ;  those  prin- 
ciples found  clear  expression  in  the  arrangement  made  in  London. 

The  preamble  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  stated  the  three- 
fold subject  of  the  alliance  thus : 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India. 

(6)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China 
bjr  iofuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  China. 

{€)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high  contracting 
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parties  in  the  rcgioiu  of  Faftiern  Atia  aiul  of  lodU,  and  the  Mmot  of  their 
•pecial  tnteresU  in  tlic  taid  regions 

It  is  manifestly  only  the  last  paragraph  of  these  three  whkli 
concerns  us  here.  Though  the  second  paragraph  dealt  tpcctfically 
with  the  question  of  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  the  third  paragraph  may  seem  to  qualify  that 
declaration  by  5|)eaking  of  "the  special  interests"  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  regions  covered  by  the  agreemenL  Bat 
a  careful  study  of  the  eight  main  articles  of  the  treaty  proves 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  question  at  all  of  Manchuria  in  the 
minds  of  the  signatories;  in  the  year  1905  this  agreement  was 
purely  a  defensive  agreement  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
signatories.  The  full  explanation  of  the  expression  "the  special 
interests  of  the  high  contracting  parties"  is  to  be  found  in  Articles 
III  and  IV — the  only  two  of  the  eight  articles  which  say  anything 
at  all  at>out  territory  or  interests — the  other  six  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  military  convention  and  nothing  else,  aimed  at  Russia.  To 
quote  these  two  articles  is  to  show  their  singular  force : 

Article  in. 
Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  military  and  economic  interests  ia 
Korea.  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  of 
guidance,  control  and  protection  in  Korea  as  she  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  those  interests,  provided  always  mch 
measures  are  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  iht 
and  industry  of  all  nations. 


ArtUle  IV. 
Great  Britain  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  sccttrity 
of  the  Indian  frontier.  Japan  recognizes  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in 
the  proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safeguardiaf 
her  Indian  possessions. 

It  must  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  least  reflective  that  these 
two  articles,  carefully  set  together,  balance  one  against  the  other 
just  because  they  arc  so  juxtaposed.  Japan  had  special  interests 
in  Korea,  which  was  not  then  annexed;  England  had  a  special 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  Indian  frontier.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  annexation  of  Korea  and  Rritish  action  in  .^fuhanistan  and 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  defensive  measures  against  Russia,  who 
was  still  the  enemy  and  an  unbeaten  Power  in  both  an  ecooocnic 
and  military  sense,  were  contemplated  as  possible  and  even  prob- 
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able.  As  regards  Manchuria  it  was  simply  anticipated  that,  though 
military  evacuation  must  come  as  soon  as  peace  was  officially  regis- 
tered by  a  solemn  decree,  it  would  require  the  passage  of  years  to 
aOow  a  vast  region  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  dissimilar 
ambitions  and  such  heroic  conflicts  to  revert  completely  to  Chinese 
control.  The  writer  has  recently  assured  himself  in  London  in  the 
highest  quarters  that  this  view  is  absolutely  correct.  No  one,  then, 
who  is  not  wilfully  perverted,  need  now  argue  that  England  has 
acquiesced  at  any  time  in  the  dismemberment  of  Manchuria.  What 
many  suppose  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  indifference  of  an  ignorance 
now  happily  dispelled. 

A  brief  examination  has  now  been  made  of  what  may  be  called, 
in  Bismarck's  phrase,  the  Imponderabilia  of  the  Manchurian  situa- 
tion, the  things  which  still  exert  influence  and  which  qualify  or 
modify,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  active  factors  of  the  day.  In  other 
words,  the  general  view  is  now  complete.  In  the  next  section  it 
becomes  necessary  to  be  much  more  specific  and  to  show  that  all 
published  diplomatic  documents  dealing  with  Manchuria,  which 
China  has  given  to  the  world  in  good  faith,  proceed  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely on  the  only  assumption  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  text 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1905,  to  wit,  that  it  would  require 
the  passage  of  years  to  allow  a  vast  region  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  such  dissimilar  ambitions  and  such  heroic  conflicts  to  revert 
completely  to  effective  Chinese  control.         • 

II. 

The  particular  status  of  Manchuria,  from  the  Russo-Japanese 
standpoint,  finds  no  better  definition  than  in  those  articles  both  of 
the  Portsmouth  Treaty  and  the  confirming  Chino-Japanese  Treaty 
of  the  same  year  which  deal  with  the  question  of  military  evacuation. 
From  these  articles  it  is  likewise  made  absolutely  and  unquestionably 
clear,  no  matter  what  claims  may  have  been  subsequently  essayed, 
that  Manchuria  is  inevitably  destined  to  revert  completely  to  Chinese 
ooatrol.  provided  that  the  Chinese  Empire  as  a  political  unit  is 
consolidated  and  modernized.  It  is  well  to  mention  also  at  this 
point,  though  the  argument  belongs  to  later  paragraphs,  that  it 
was  just  as  specifically  and  clearly  laid  down  as  a  condition  of  peace 
that  China  be  at  once  allowed  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  developing 
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the  resources  of  the  entire  region.    There  can  be  no  more  TgumcBt 
about  these  points  than  about  the  solar  system. 
Article  III  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  statet : 

JaiMUi  and  Ruuta  mutually  engage: 

I.  To  evacuate  completely  and  tiroultaneouily  Manchuria,  except  Uk 
territory  affected  by  the  lca»e  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  in  conlonBily  wttb 
the  provifiont  of  Additional  Article  I  annexed  to  this  Treaty;  and 

3.  To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  adntilialfttkw  of 
China  all  portions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation,  or  under  the 
of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory 
mentioned. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declares  that  they  have  not  in 
Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  rnnr»nions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  piiaciph  of 
equal  opportunity. 

And  this  is  followed  by  this  frank  admission: 

Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to  obstruct  any  general  measures 
common  to  all  countries  which  China  may  take  for  the  dcvelopnient  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria. 

It  is  well  that  there  is  on  permanent  and  clear  record  such  a 
political  confession  as  this.  For  the  use  of  this  lanp:uage  makes  it 
unalterably  clear  that  save  for  the  Manchurian  railways  and  the 
leased  territory,  the  redemption  of  each  of  which  is  specially  pro- 
vided for,  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  can  claim  to-day  in  Manchuria 
any  right  whatsoever. 

But  there  is  more  to  confirm  the  leading  idea  so  loudly  insisted 
upon  in  the  historic  year  1905,  that  every  possible  vestige  of  alien 
political  predominance  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  China  proved 
herself  capable  of  maintaining  law  and  order.  The  text  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  Treaty  of  December.  1905,  besides  confirming 
matters  relating  to  Manchuria  dealt  with  in  the  formal  Treaty  of 
Peace,  has  the  following  remarkable  declaration  which  it  should 
be  easy  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  give  effect  to,  when  consti- 
tutional government  is  in  full  working  order  two  years  from  now. 

Article  II  states: 

In  view  of  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  Gortfii- 
ment  to  have  the  Japanese  and  Russian  troops  and  railway  guards  in 
Manchuria  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  meet  thb  dc<ire, 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  in  the  event  of  F.utsia  aticcioff  lo  iM 
withdrawal  of  her  railway  guards,  or  in  case  other  proper 
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agreed  to  between  China  and  Russia,  consents  to  take  similar  steps  accord- 
ii^ly.  When  tranquillity  shall  have  been  established  in  Manchuria,  and 
China  thall  have  become  herself  capable  of  affording  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners,  Japan  will  withdraw  her  railways  guards 
aimultaneoittly    with    Russia. 

As  soon  as  this  article  is  enforced,  we  shall  get  the  final  and 
proper  view  of  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  that  is,  the  true 
perspective. 

It  will  be  this.  Until  1923,  Japan,  manifestly  the  predominant 
power  from  the  Qiinese  standpoint  because  her  position  is  coastal 
and  not  inland  and  because  she  is  at  home  in  the  Far  East,  will 
administer  the  leased  territory  of  Port  Arthur,  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway,  and  the  main  double-track  railway  from  Dairen  to  Chang- 
chun. After  that  date  (0)  the  rendition  of  the  leased  territory, 
specifically  provided  for  by  Article  III  of  the  original  lease  agree- 
ment of  March,  1898,  and  (b)  the  sale  of  the  Antung-Mukden  line 
specifically  provided  for  by  Article  VI  of  the  additional  agreement 
of  1905,  which  says  that  "the  railway  shall  be  sold  to  China  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement  of  all  its  properties  by  a 
foreign  expert,  who  will  be  selected  by  both  parties,"  will  simply 
leave  in  Japan*s  hands  the  double-track  commercial  railway  run- 
ning from  the  port  of  Dalny  to  the  Central  Manchurian  town  of 
Changchun.  In  the  year  1939  this  railway  can  be  bought  back  on 
terms  clearly  laid  down  by  the  original  statutes  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  Section  30  stating  unequivocally  that 
"on  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  years  from  the  time  of  completion 
of  the  whole  line  and  its  opening  to  traffic,  the  Chinese  Government 
has  the  right  of  acquiring  the  line  on  refunding  to  the  company  in 
full  all  the  outlays  made  on  it."  And  on  the  same  date  the  Russian 
trans-Manchurian  system,  the  last  remaining  right  which  Russia 
possesses  in  Manchuria,  should  pass  by  purchase  in  the  same  way 
into  Chinese  hands. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  obscure  about  these  facts; 
they  are  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  only  possible  complication  which 
can  arise  is  not  in  Manchuria,  but  in  China.  Should  China  fail  to 
modernize  herself  completely,  that  is,  fail  to  take  her  place  as  a 
first-class  military  and  political  power  amongst  the  family  of  nations 
within  the  period  named,  then,  of  course,  this  argument  fails. 
Fundamentally,  then,  the  solution  of  the  Manchurian  Problem  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  either  Rtsitlii  or  Japan ;  it  ti  timpty  a  part  of 
the  general  problem  of  the  modernization  of  Qitna.  The  two 
Powers,  having  years  ago  procUimed  to  the  world  what  thetr  only 
possible  policy  can  be  in  Manchuria,  evaoutton  and  sale  of  all 
concessions  to  the  sovereign  Power,  provided  that  sovereign  Power 
proves  conclusively  that  she  has  become  master  in  her  own  boitie 
and  is  therefore  able  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  peace  within  the  limits  of  her  territory,  these  two 
Powers  cannot  to-day  put  forward  new  claims.  To  do  to  would 
be  to  place  themselves  outside  the  family  of  nations,  by  dcdarinf 
their  pledged  faith  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  opportunism  and  nothing 
else.    It  is  indeed  just  a  ial  for  Russia  and  Japan  to  secure 

the  restoration  of  natural  ions.    It  was  mutual  suspicion  and 

jealousy  which  brought  them  face  to  face  in  Manchuria;  which 
made  them  go  to  war;  which  cost  them  untold  millions;  and  the 
effective  garrisoning  of  Manchuria  by  strong  Giincse  corps  and 
the  complete  restoration  of  Giinese  sovereignty  will  once  and  for 
all  remove  the  danger  of  collision,  which  must  always  exist  so  long 
as  they  remain  as  they  now  are,  by  interposing  a  strong  buffer  state. 
Only  in  the  frontiers  of  Korea  should  the  three  rival  empires  meet ; 
and  there  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  there  is  no  more 
incentive  to  a  forward  movement  than  ihvrc  is  in  the  exactFy 
parallel  case  of  the  Pamirs. 

The  case  being  such  as  has  been  detailed,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  after-effects  of  a  misleading  obscurantism  should  still  tend 
to  mar  the  natural  solution  of  a  problem  which  can  be  resolved  into 
the  simplest  elements.  This  obscurantism,  the  fear  what  it  may 
lead  to,  alone  blurs  the  outlines,  alone  disturbs  the  future. 

The  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  is  of  the  very  grcatCJt 
importance  just  now  to  the  world  at  large  in  view  of  the  large 
financial  accommodation  being  given  to  China,  is  the  Article  IV 
already  quoted,  that  **J*R"  *"^  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to 
obstruct  any  general  measure  common  to  all  countries  which  China 
may  take  for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Manchuria."  Obviously  this  clause  is  susceptible  of  many  oonstnic- 
tions;  but  the  natural  construction  is  the  simple  one  that  China 
should  be  griven  a  free  hand  so  long  as  her  action  is  not  dictated  by 
a  crude  desire  to  upset  the  delicate  balance  existing  between  two 
alien  Powers— before  the  time  for  complete  eracoatioo  has  arrived 
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Now  economic  development  in  the  modern  world  is  impossible 
without  modern  appliances ;  and  of  all  modern  appliances  railways 
arc  probably  the  most  important.  That  China  should  be  virtually 
restrained  during  a  period  equivalent  to  a  whole  generation,  say 
from  1905  to  1939,  from  building  railways  in  Manchuria  is  in  itself 
an  intolerable  state  of  aflfairs.  Yet  something  suspiciously  resembling 
a  veto  was  placed  by  Japan,  and  then  by  Russia,  on  the  Chinchow- 
Aigun  scheme,  Japan  basing  her  action  primarily  on  a  private 
arrangement  virtually  forced  on  China  and  conflicting  directly  with 
the  solemn  international  engagement  made  at  Portsmouth  not  to 
obstruct  general  measures  for  the  development  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Manchuria.  It  is  best  to  state  this  matter  frankly, 
as  it  must  come  up  again  very  shortly. 

The  Chino-Japanese  Agreement  of  1905,  ratifying  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace,  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion without  the  danger  of  a  summary  rupture  of  negotiations. 
One  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  conference  nearly  split  several  times 
was  this  particular  question  of  railways.  Japan  was  at  great  pains 
to  insist  that  the  building  of  any  line  parallel  to  her  South  Man- 
churian  railway  could  not  be  tolerated  because  of  the  injury  it 
would  inflict  upon  the  one  and  only  financial  compensation  she  had 
drawn  from  her  great  war.  Consequently  she  pressed  for  a  formal 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  China  that  no  such  parallel  line  would 
be  constructed.  The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  after  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  believing  that  Japan  deserved  special  consideration  in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  surrounding  the  outbreak  of  war, 
finally  consented  to  this  provision,  but  in  return  requested  a  definite 
explanation  to  be  included  in  the  definition  "parallel  railway."  The 
persistent  Japanese  answer  was  that  if  China  assented  to  the  prin- 
ciple, she  might  in  confidence  leave  it  to  Japanese  honor  not  to 
oppose  any  legitimate  Chinese  scheme  which  did  not  conflict  with 
the  undertaking  given.  The  Chinese,  in  a  moment  of  generosity, 
assented.  The  net  result  has  been  that  Japan,  by  a  policy  which  has 
been  given  very  hard  names  even  in  diplomatic  communications, 
practically  stultified  the  solemn  declaration  she  made  in  Article  IV 
of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion — and 
diplomacy,  has  been  such,  however,  that  she  has  already  been 
forced  to  modify  materially  her  original  attitude  of  blind  opposition, 
and  now  simply  alleges  in  semi-oflficial  publications  that  her  real 
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objection  to  the  scheme  was  based  00  the  fact  that  the  was  exdu<icd 
from  a  participation  in  that  in  which  the  was  entitled  to  participate 
on  the  principle  of  the  open-<ioor  and  equal-opportuntty-for-all. 
The  ground,  therefore,  has  already  been  cleared  for  a  fresh  approach 
toward  a  solution  of  this  vital  matter.  It  is  one  that  caimol  be 
much  longer  delayed,  since  more  railways  are  urgently  needed  in 
Manchuria. 

A  second  danger  point  which  may  be  classed  tinder  the  term 
obscurantism  is  to  be  found  in  Article  XI  of  the  same  agreement 
On  the  surface  it  is  an  innocent  enough  article,  but  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  productive  of  most  serious  complications  unleia 
Giina's  case  is  properly  supported  and  properly  fought  Article 
XI  states: 

The  Governments  of  Jafuin  and  China  engage  that  in  all  that  relates  to 
frontier  trade  between  Manchuria  and  Korea  the  most- favored-nation  treat- 
Blent  shall  be  reciprocally  extended. 

Now  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  as  experience  has  amply 
proved  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  most  dangerous  clause 
whenever  one  nation  is  very  much  stronger  than  another.  In  the 
present  instance  this  clause  can  be  so  interpreted  by  Japan  that  she 
may  claim  on  the  Yalu  frontier  the  two-thirds  land-frontier  tariff 
enjoyed  by  Russia  on  the  Amur  and  Transbaikal  frontiers,  and  by 
France  on  the  Yunnan  frontier.  By  landing  goods  brought  from 
any  part  of  the  world  at  the  Korean  port  of  Wiju,  which  is  just 
across  the  Yalu  River,  and  then  taking  them  into  Manchuria  across 
the  new  railway  bridge  by  train,  a  land-frontier  tariff  can  be 
technically  claimed,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  condi- 
tions on  this  frontier  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  encountered 
anywhere  along  the  China  coast,  and  therefore  entirely  different 
from  the  economic  conditions  obtaining  in  distant  frontier  points 
such  as  Manchuria  station  on  the  Transbaikal  frontier,  or  Aigun 
on  the  Amur,  or  Szemao  and  Mengtsz  on  the  Tonkin  frontier.  On 
the  narrow  margins  of  profits  now  prevalent  in  the  foreign  trade  in 
China,  a  preferential  Yalu  tariff  is  sufficient  to  give  a  very  decided 
advantage.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  deeper  question  of  the  free 
trade  zone  which  may  be  also  claimed  on  the  Yalu  under  Article  XI. 
Russia  has  managed  to  extend  the  free  trade  zone,  designed  only 
for  nomad  peoples,  from  Mongolia  to  Nfanchuria :  and  at  Aigun  on 
the  Amur  the  Chinese  customs  practice  is  to-day  to  pass  Rntsiaa 
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imports  across  the  frontier  free  of  duty  when  certified  for  consump- 
tion within  a  loo-li  zone.  If  this  procedure  were  forced  on  the 
Yalu,  il  would  be  necessary  for  the  Chinese  customs  to  fall  back  to 
Fenghuangcheng  and  re-establish  the  old  line  of  the  Willow  Palis- 
tade  as  llie  virtual  frontier.  But  the  danger  would  not  end  here. 
The  coming  extension  of  the  Kirin  railway  via  Chientao  into  Korea 
will  provide  a  second  line  of  commercial  invasion  under  the  much- 
abused  most- favored-nation  clause,  and  complete  the  breakdown  of 
what  is  a  vital  defence  if  Manchuria  is  to  remain  really  independent, 
a  strong  customs  frontier.  Already  experience  has  shown  that 
the  Dairen  customs  house  has  not  an  effective  control  over  the 
import  trade,  and  cannot  have  an  effective  control,  until  Chinese 
customs  barriers  are  established  on  the  frontier  of  the  leased  terri- 
tor>',  Kinchow,  and  all  freight  trains  searched  and  checked. 
Without  further  dwelling  on  these  important  points  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  impartial  person  that  though  on  the  surface  every- 
thing is  now  clear,  beneath  the  surface  powerful  disintegrating 
factors  exist  in  embryonic  form  or  requiring  prompt  and  careful 
treatment.  The  unfortunate  clause  in  the  original  Port  Arthur 
Agreement  which  permits  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  lease  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  term  rises  like  a  distant 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  desire  to  make  the  Manchurian  railways 
a  permanent  possession  is  scarcely  less  masked.  And  there  are  other 
minor  points  which  discretion  bids  leave  here  undiscussed.  If 
Manchuria  comes  through  the  ordeal  of  these  many  difficulties 
successfully,  it  will  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Chinese  dead- 
weight has  at  last  assumed  a  more  militant  form  and  that  Japan 
recognizes  the  change.  For  that  Russia  does  not  care  to  associate 
herself  in  any  way  with  Japan  in  Manchuria;  that  she  is  bound  in 
the  end  to  fall  back  on  her  Amur  railway  seems  unalterably  plain. 

Here  we  reach  the  third  and  last  phase  of  this  examination — 
the  immediate  Chinese  task.  By  examining  in  the  next  section  the 
vital  points  on  the  Chinese  side  we  are  able  to  understand  once  and 
for  all  the  last  limits  of  this  vexing  question. 

in. 

The  situation  being  such  as  has  been  described,  first  from  the 
general  international  standpoint  and  secondly  from  the  more  par- 
ticular Russo-Japanese  standpoint,  it  seems  plain  that  if  there  is 
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one  thing  above  all  others  on  which  Giinese  efforts  in  ^fanchuna 
should  immediately  be  concentrated  it  is  on  questions  of  finance: 
First,  the  primitive  question  of  currency,  and  then  the  more  com- 
plicated question  of  a  general  Manchurian  budget  which  will 
harmonize  taxation  and  expenditure,  and  oppose  an  effective  modem 
system  to  the  alien  forces  in  the  country. 

In  no  part  of  the  empire  has  currency  been  in  such  an  Jnthftitf 
condition  as  in  Nfanchuria.  For  many  years  in  certain  marts  there 
were  actually  no  coins  at  all,  not  even  copper  cash,  the  entire 
business  being  conducted  on  a  basis  just  one  stage  above  primitive 
barter,  a  credit  system  which  was  peculiarly  pernicious  because  it 
was  grounded  not  on  currency  but  on  commodities.  Conditions 
have  been  lately  improved  by  a  large  importation  of  copper  coins, 
subsidiary  silver,  and  even  silver  dollars,  but  the  absence  of  token 
coins  is  still  so  marked  and  primitive  ideas  show  themselves  still  so 
tenacious  that  banks,  such  as  the  modem  Bank  of  Communication, 
issue  silver  dollar  notes  promising  to  pay  bearer  not  one  silver 
dollar  but  ten  lo-cent  pieces  I  A  region  that  measures  its  wealth 
in  a  petty  subsidiary  coinage,  that  is  admittedly  badly  minted  and 
debased  in  value,  is  surely  deserving  of  the  worst  censure. 

Were  Gresham*s  Law  an  infallible  law  this  debased  currency 
should  have  swept  the  country  clear  of  all  sound  currency,  such  as 
Japanese  yen-notes  and  Russian  roubles.  But  this  law,  although 
applicable  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  proved  the  very  opposite  in 
Manchuria,  thanks  to  the  existence  of  that  formidable  im^erimm  im 
imperio,  the  Manchurian  railway  system,  which  knows  no  money 
but  its  own.  Thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  not  only  does  the 
present  defective  Chinese  currency  penalize  the  people,  but  it 
exposes  them  to  far  greater  political  dangers  by  allowing  the  rapid 
expansion  of  these  alien  currencies  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  highly  prized  because  they  are  based  on  sound  finance  and 
not  on  makeshifts.  Furthermore,  so  long  as  there  is  no  sufficient 
stock  of  minted  Chinese  money  in  the  country,  neutral  European 
banks — themselves  a  powerful  guarantee  of  the  open  door— cannot 
be  expected  to  open  offices  in  Manchuria.  Had  there  lieen  in 
Manchuria  even  the  relatively  small  circulation  of  silver  dollar* 
which  there  is  in  the  other  eighteen  provinces,  puropean  banking 
agencies  would  have  been  opened  long  ago  at  the  principal  marts 
of  Harbin,  Changchun,  Mukden  and  Newchwang.    It  has  become 
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abtohitdj  essential  then  that  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  coins,  to 
the  gross  amount  of  at  least  two  dollars  per  head  of  native  popula- 
tkm,  or  say  forty  million  dollars  in  all,  be  put  at  once  into  circula- 
tioii,  and  that  the  forced  retirement  of  all  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  paper  money,  such  as  tiao  notes,  merchants'  transferable  drafts, 
and  subsidiary  silver  notes  be  forthwith  ordered. 

This  means  nothing  less  than  that  the  whole  of  the  new  cur- 
rency reform  must  be  directed  first  of  all  on  Manchuria,  where 
modem  methods  have  become  for  political  reasons  so  vitally  essen- 
tial. A  proper  banking  scheme  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  mere 
currency  reform;  and  in  this  one  matter  there  are  years  of  hard 
and  conscientious  work.  The  capital  of  the  only  two  modern 
Chinese  banks,  the  Ta  Giing  Government  Bank  and  the  Board  of 
Communications  Bank,  is  at  present  wholly  insufficient  even  for 
the  Manchurian  provinces;  that  they,  as  at  present  constituted, 
should  be  expected  to  manage  the  internal  finance  work  of  an 
immense  empire  in  the  throes  of  modernization  is  ridiculous. 

The  second  point  which  demands  treatment  equally  urgently 
is  the  question  of  the  complete  policing,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  garrisoning,  of  the  country  on  a  modern  basis.  A  Man- 
churian mounted  constabulary,  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as,  for 
instance,  the  Canadian  mounted  police,  or  the  Italian  carabinieri,  is 
urgently  needed.  Taking  the  latter  illustration  as  a  peculiarly  useful 
comparison  at  the  present  moment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Italian  carabinieri,  consisting  of  some  25,000  men,  cleared  Italy  of 
a  brigandage  much  older  and  better  established  than  Manchurian 
brigandage,  and  speedily  won  that  confidence  in  law  and  order 
which  is  precisely  what  is  needed  at  the  moment  all  over  Manchuria. 
A  mounted  military  police,  distributed  in  chains  of  posts  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  centralized  in  the  viceregal  seat,  Mukden, 
would  soon  secure  the  execution  of  Article  II  of  the  Chino- Japanese 
Treaty  and  thus  immeasurably  strengthen  China's  hand.  A  Chinese 
commission  of  study  could  not  do  better  than  proceed  abroad, 
enlisting  skilled  technical  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  necessary 
training  centers  in  Manchuria. 

The  third  point,  which  is  equally  urgent  if  the  future  is  properly 
measured,  is  the  question  of  Chinese  emigration  to  Manchuria, 
that  is,  assisted  emigration.  A  proper  government  department  is 
required    which   will    steadily   fertilize   and    strengthen    the   vast 
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resources  of  a  region  as  extensive  as  France  and  Germany  com- 
bined, by  the  simple  method  of  directing  a  great  stream  of  migration 
on  to  the  unoccupied  land  from  the  more  congested  provinces.  This 
will  be  the  best  monetary  investment  it  is  possible  to  find;  in  the 
modern  world,  as  in  all  times,  the  greatest  riches  are  industrious 
men,  of  whom  Giina  has  tens  of  millions  living  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  most  generous  estimates  give  Manchuria  lo-day  a 
population  of  only  twenty  millions ;  there  is  room  for  one  hundred 
millions  and  more;  and  remembering  that  modem  frontiers  are 
formed  by  flesh  and  blood  and  nothing  else,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  every  extra  million  of  men  that  go  into  the  country 
will  increase  Giina's  strength  and  resisting  power  immeasurably. 

These  three  points  are  undoubtedly  the  essentials  which  demand 
immediate  attention:  finance,  police  and  .*^igration.  Automatically 
they  will  brinf^  in  their  train  that  astounding  progress  which  has 
marked  Canada's  latest  years  of  development.  But  hardly  less 
important  is  the  need  of  better  communications  throughout  the 
country.  Vast  regions  are  still  virtually  isolated  save  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  rude  tracks  which  do  service  as  roads  are 
frozen  over.  A  system  of  light  railways,  independent  of  the  present 
system  or  of  any  future  trunk  system,  is  certainly  needed,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  country  grows  so  should  the 
means  of  rapid  intercommunication  be  improved. 

Likewise  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Manchuria  there 
are  few  or  none  of  the  prejudices  which  linger  in  many  of  the 
older  provinces,  and  therefore  in  the  two  great  fields  of  agriculture 
and  mining  there  is  also  room  for  instant  action.  In  the  matter  of 
agriculture  some  progress  had  been  made  already  in  experimental 
work;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  government  should 
not  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  methods  adopted  with  success  hf 
Russia  in  Siberia;  that  is,  of  becoming  a  dealer  on  a  large  scale 
in  agricultural  machinery,  and  in  securing  the  general  introduction 
of  that  machinery  amongst  the  peasantry  by  inaugurating  a  system 
of  gradual  payments  for  relatively  high-priced  articles.  In  Northern 
and  Western  Manchuria  large  model  farms  could  be  very 
fully  established;  every  one  admits  that.  Similarly  in  the 
of  mining  it  is  senseless  not  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
promote  modem  mining  not  by  a  system  of  concessions,  which  has 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  China,  hut  by  a  claims  sjrstcm.    By 
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niaKing  it  a  svu-  qita  ii*ni  that  registration  of  mining  companies  can 
only  be  effected  in  Peking  and  that  Chinese  jurisdiction  must  be 
admitted  in  the  articles  of  association,  the  beginning  of  a  modus 
vwtmdi  might  Ik  secured  which  could  eventually  be  extended  all 
over  the  empire,  and  lead  not  only  to  a  great  development  of  Chinese 
wealth,  but  to  a  great  development  of  Chinese  political  strength  as 
well.  China  should  learn  a  lesson  from  Japan's  signal  failure  in 
this  field,  where  excessive  protectionism  has  made  the  introduction 
of  neutral  capital  next  to  impossible,  and  thereby  directly  arrested 
what  should  be  in  the  modern  world  a  normal  and  far-reaching 
growth.  Mining  in  Japan  is  utterly  unimportant  compared  with 
the  development  it  has  received  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  unless 
mining  becomes  important  in  China  her  general  industrial  expan- 
sion will  be  directly  impeded,  whilst  a  new  and  profitable  source  of 
taxation  will  be  left  untapped.  That  a  proper  beginning  on  a 
modem  basis  should  now  be  made  in  Manchuria  is  moreover  a 
political  necessity. 

Whilst  the  truth  of  all  this  need  not  be  doubted,  it  is  now  amply 
evident  that  in  the  last  analysis,  as  the  writer  has  already  insisted 
again  and  again,  the  solution  of  the  Manchurian  question  is  no 
longer  a  local  question,  that  is  a  question  of  this  or  that  improve- 
ment, of  this  or  that  activity,  but  a  question  of  pure  Peking  politics. 
That  is  to  say,  Manchuria  is  destined  to  be  the  infallible  touchstone 
by  which  the  success  of  the  Peking  Government  as  a  modern  gov- 
erning instrument  will  be  coldly  measured.  A  plan  needs  now  to 
be  publicly  laid  down  which  will  secure  that  in  a  single  decade, 
before  1923,  the  currency,  the  complete  system  of  railways,  the 
army,  will  be  in  full  working  order.  In  the  modern  world  the  one 
argument  that  counts  is  the  argument  of  readiness.  Every  access 
of  strength  in  Peking  will  be  automatically  reflected  in  Manchuria ; 
every  sound  move  in  Peking  will  strengthen  the  forces  of  conserva- 
tion ;  every  honest  word  will  find  its  resonant  echo  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yalu  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  and  tend  to  revive  those  spa- 
cious days  when  the  decrees  of  a  Chien  Lung  were  not  only  listened 
to  with  awe  from  the  deserts  of  Mongolia  to  the  swamps  of  Annam, 
but  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  Finished  will  then  be  those  dreary  times 
when  the  meticulous  attention  devoted  to  some  petty  question  by 
the  highest  officers  of  the  Chinese  state  awoke  the  derision  not  only 
of  satirists,  but  of  the  simple-minded  as  well ;  and  only  in  the  halting 
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periods  of  some  unperceptive  traveler,  whose  footsteps  had  blindly 
giiidcd  him  to  a  Und  faliiely  held  to  be  steeped  tn  onfalhooiable 
mystery,  will  it  be  possible  to  recover  a  oonftuing  impressioii  of 
vanished  treaty-port  and  leased-territory  days,  with  their  vain  talk 
of  spheres  of  influence,  of  inalienable  rights  belon^^ng  to  medurval- 
ism  and  only  the  medievalism.  Modernization  is  all  that  it  re- 
quired,  rapid  modernization,  instant  modernization. 

Out  of  chaos  thus  spring  order,  the  order  based  <>n  the  proper 
development  of  inalienable  ethnical  rights.  A  general  admission 
that  this  is  so.  that  the  curtain  must  be  rung  down  on  stupid  days, 
is  already  growing.  When  everyone  at  last  openly  proclaims  it. 
even  the  brain  of  a  Moltke  could  not  conceive  of  a  militarism  which 
would  deny  it.  "There  is  somebody  more  clever  than  Monsteur 
Voltaire."  said  Talleyrand,  "c'est  tout  le  monde."  It  is.  then, 
nothing  more  than  the  world's  moral  support  that  China  sorely 
needs.    May  it  soon  be  openly  given  1 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 


By  Frederick  McCormick, 
New  York. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  attention  of  world  men, 
by  which  I  mean  those  who  think  in  terms  of  nations  not  of  pockets 
like  the  provincial,  was  called  to  the  fact  that  as  to  nations,  the 
future  is  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  Chinese.  Of  the  two  the  advan- 
tages seem  to  favor  the  Chinese  because  of  their  moral  solidarity, 
civilization,  competence,  Lnd  industry,  which  no  internal  or  external 
disorder  has  ever  been  able  to  break  down,  and  their  extensive 
natural  resources.  The  Russians  hold  these  views,  and  the  directors 
of  Russia's  destiny  are  guided  by  them  as  a  vague  and  impressive 
fear. 

Of  the  present  great  political  doctrines  of  the  world  the  fore- 
most are  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Open  Door.  Both  are 
American.  Unless  America  repudiates  her  place  and  resix)nsibilities 
in  the  world  at  large,  these  two  doctrines  will  dominate  the  politics 
and  progress  of  this  century,  because  they  concern  the  undeveloped 
industrial  regions  of  greatest  potential  wealth  and  power,  and 
toward  which  mankind  is  turned. 

Of  these  two  doctrines  the  foremost  is  the  Open  Door,  whose 
importance  has  been  great  enough  to  have  dominated  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.  Here  are  a  few  of  its  influences:  its  prin- 
ciples caused  the  most  extensive  military  pilgrimages  of  modern 
times — those  to  Peking  in  1900 — and  a  few  years  later  were  the 
avowed  cause  on  Japan's  part  of  what  was  in  some  ways  the 
greatest  war  of  civilization,  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Besides 
causing  all  the  wars  of  the  decade  (Open  Door  Decade)  it  became 
the  bone  of  contention,  dividing  the  great  powers  of  the  world  into 
two  strong  groups,  one  under  the  leadership  of  Japan,  the  other 
tinder  that  of  America,  whose  interests  are  apparently  irreconcil- 
able, and  in  this  way  it  has  created  foreign  affairs  in  their  largest 
sense  for  the  United  States.  And  finally  the  war  danger  surrounding 
this  contention  over  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door  has  been  the 
chief  alarm  behind  the  arbitration  and  peace  movement  in  America 
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and  Europe,  and  its  complications  were  the  direct  means  of  bringinf 
forward  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  America  and  France,  August  3,  1911,  furnishing  as 
they  did,  the  opportunity  for  Great  Britain  by  signing  the  treaty 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  had  wrought 
in  the  position  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Pacific,  the  effect  being  to 
unite  the  British  colonies  with  the  United  States  in  the  causes  of 
the  West,  and  by  effacing  herself  from  the  list  of  America's  pos- 
sible enemies  leave  the  United  States  free  to  promote  the  principles 
of  the  Open  Door.  The  world  of  international  affairs  has  thus 
laid  down  the  lines  of  an  Open  Door  Era,  or  conflict,  with  America 
in  the  breach,  and  with  problems  in  the  solution  of  wliich  there  are 
no  guiding  parallels. 

America's  geographical  and  political  position  is  midway  between 
the  theatres  of  these  two  doctrines  of  the  Americas  and  Eastern 
Asia.  America  is  a  strong,  unbroken,  untried,  and  powerful  nation 
of  vast  ideas  and  intense  purposes.  For  several  reasons,  therefore, 
she  is  the  center  of  the  international  stage  of  the  Pacific,  and  one 
of  several  unknown  elements  of  vast  potentiality  there,  of  which 
China  is  another.  She  has  done  several  things  to  deserve  this 
position,  and  the  chief  reason  why  she  is  the  power  in  the  breach 
of  these  Pacific  questions  is,  that,  after  acquiring  the  Philippines 
and  her  Pacific  territories  in  1898  she,  in  1899.  established  the 
Open  Door,  equal  opportunity,  and  integrity  of  Giina  doctrine 
among  the  Powers,  in  1900  sent  an  army  to  Peking  in  its  interest* 
in  1908'  a  battleship  fleet  to  Eastern  Asia  and  around  the  world  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Japanese  question,  and  began  with  striking 
energy  to  open  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  let  her  navy  and  all 
Atlantic  commerce  into  the  Pacific — a  work  worthy  of  Giina  that 
built  the  great  wall  and  the  grand  canal — and  in  1910  and  191 1,  with 
surprising  diplomacy  in  which  she  challenged  all  the  great  Powers, 
she  forged  for  her  finance,  industry,  government,  and  national 
ideals,  a  firm  place  in  China's  industrial  and  political  development 
equal  with  the  greatest  nations.  And  last,  if  she  so  elects,  she  is 
the  "god  in  the  car"  of  the  future  of  the  Pacific  because  she  is 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  state  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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and  in  the  Pacific.  What  she  is  to  do  is  a  subject  in  the  determina- 
tion of  which  every  citizen  may  now  take  a  permanent  interest,  and 
moft  have  already  discovered  a  relation,  if  not  along  political  lines, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  question  as  represented  by  the  presence 
of  Monfolians  in  America  and  of  the  word  in  the  American  federal 
laws. 

When  the  word  Mongolian  was  employed  in  the  federal  laws, 
none  imagined  that  it  was  itself  to  be  the  emblem  of  foreign  affairs 
of  immense  magnitude  for  a  nation  whose  first  President  warned 
against  foreign  entanglements.  Those  entanglements  were  ours  at 
the  end  of  what  I  have  called  the  Open  Door  Decade  (1900-1910). 
The  United  States  was  involved  with  Eastern  Asia  and  Europe  on 
the  west  (Open  Door),  as  she  is  involved  with  Europe  on  the  east 
(Monroe  Doctrine).  And  since  the  greatest  questions  exist  there, 
foreign  affairs  in  their  widest  sense  have  come  from  Eastern  Asia. 
Even  the  constitution  was  made  in  an  age  of  darkness  respecting 
Eastern  Asia ;  Confucius  was  merely  a  name ;  the  statesmen,  sages, 
builders,  artists,  writers,  of  China  and  of  Japan  were  not  then 
known,  as  they  are  nearly  unknown  to-day.  Since  that  age  Eastern 
Asia  has  written  its  own  mandate  across  the  European  tradition 
respecting  Asia,  and  across  some  of  our  federal  laws,  the  latter 
circumstance  involving  one  of  the  problems  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
enlightenment  respecting  Eastern  Asia  that  has  now  begun  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America  may  be  written  down  in  the  words  Open 
Door  Doctrine  better  than  in  any  other  form. 

The  Pacific  question  to  Americans  is  locked  up  in  the  affairs  of 
three  countries,  Japan,  China,  and  America.  Western  Asia  gave 
religion  to  the  world.  If  China  is  the  key  to  "the  world's  politics 
of  the  next  five  centuries,"  as  John  Hay  said  it  was.  Eastern  Asia 
has  given  grand  politics  to  the  world,  and  Eastern  Asia  is  China 
and  Japan. 

Japan  is  now  a  first-class  Power  in  the  Western  sense,  having  a 
highly  organized  government  with  a  competent  military,  and  she  is 
steadily  increasing  in  enlightenment,  prosperity,  strength  and  power. 

China  is  the  nation  of  greatest  bulk  in  the  world,  is  in  a  state 
of  change  and  progress,  possesses  the  sinews  and  has  the  visible 
prospects  of  being  a  first-class  Power,  and  furnishes  not  only  the 
most  important  example  of  eflFort  at  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  ever  attempted,  but  the  most  important  attempt 
at  refonn  in  the  history  of  man. 
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These  two  nations  and  racc»  arc  Americt's  penrnnent  tsto- 
dates  in  the  "world's  politics  of  the  next  five  centuries."  A  study 
of  the  world's  politics  during  the  awakening  of  China  shows  that 
in  times  of  crisis  over  China  a  majority  of  Western  natioof*  infla- 
enccd  by  the  American  disseminated  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door 
have  held  back  in  Eastern  Asia,  generally  willing  to  be  led  by 
America,  and  this  opportunity  and  responsibility  has  been  peniia- 
nently  accepted  by  America  in  the  interest  first  of  her  present  trade 
and  future  commerce  and  peace,  and  second  in  the  interest  of  China 
and  all  the  Powers  equally.  American  financiers  entered  the  field 
of  China's  industrial  regeneration.  1909,  and  now  the  United  States 
has  physical  interests  there  identical  with  those  of  the  greatest 
Powers,  thus  giving  adequate  support  to  the  position  she  has  taken 
as  the  advocate  of  the  Open  Door. 

The  natural  cfTcct  upon  Japan  of  the  active  material  interest  pol- 
icy adopted  by  the  United  States  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  Open  Door  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and  especially  that 
of  the  integrity  of  China's  sovereignty  and  territory,  has  been  to 
introduce  along  with  it  the  influences  and  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  upon  which  Japan  seized  and  has  now  made  a  part  of  her 
policy  towards  the  world.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Eastern  Asia 
means  that  Western  Powers  are  not  to  expect  to  extend  their 
sovereignty  and  institutions  there.  This  policy  upon  the  part  of 
Japan  would  exactly  suit  this  country  if  it  were  a  certainty  that 
Japan  herself  was  not  destined  to  extend  her  own  authority  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  and  thus  traverse  the  principles  of  the  integrity 
of  China  and  the  equal  rights  of  Western  Powers.  The  fact  is 
that  to  Japan  American  policy  introduces  the  principles  of  no 
extension  of  Western  authority  in  Eastern  Asia,  because  it  throws 
into  such  insistent  relief  those  facts  of  Japan's  position  on  the  Asian 
continent  and  her  political  alliances  and  complications  with  Russia 
and  European  Powers  that  make  her  an  opponent  of  the  integnty 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  for  several  year^ 
now  a  diplomatic  battle  has  been  going  on  between  Japan  and 
America,  until  recently  much  to  Japan's  advantage,  which  has 
divided  the  Powers  interested  in  Eastern  Asia  into  two  camps. 
The  superior  political  and  diplomatic  sagacity  of  Japan  in  Eastern 
aflFairs  enabled  her  to  marshal  the  frontier  powers  of  China  into  a 
frontier  compact.    These  frontier  powers.  Great  Briuin  and  Japan, 
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France  and  Russia,  are  allied  offensively  and  defensively,  while 
France  and  Japan  liave  agreed  together  respecting  frontier  interests, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  agreed  together  regarding  frontier 
InteresU,  and  finally  Russia  and  Japan  themselves  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  Chinese  frontier  interests  July  4,  1910,  the  main  point  of 
which  agreement  is  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  northern 
Giina.  Needless  to  say  the  "status  quo"  of  Russia  and  Japan  in 
north  China  is  something  which  China  considers  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  the  Ching-Komura  Convention,  a  violation 
not  only  of  treaties  but  of  the  Open  Door,  the  integrity  of  China's 
sovereignty,  and  of  her  territorial  integrity. 

But  with  respect  to  influencing  the  great  Powers  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  China,  the  American  policy,  upon  the  success  of  Japan 
in  getting  Russia  to  sign  with  her  an  agreement,  was  thus  out- 
mancnivered  at  the  end  of  the  Open  Door  Decade.  The  political 
forces  of  the  Powers  in  Eastern  Asia  were  then  marshaled  by 
Japan  upon  the  side  of  material  frontier  interests,  and  America  saw 
that  the  Open  Door  was  becoming  more  of  a  name  than  anything 
else.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  government  in  Washington 
devised  a  plan  for  marshaling  the  financial  and  capitalistic  interests 
of  the  Powers  in  China  proper  and  in  Manchuria,  and  centering 
those  interests  on  the  policy  of  industrial  development,  persuading 
China  of  the  wisdom  of  a  liberal  use  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
development  of  her  empire.  In  this  way  the  political  interests  of 
Japan  and  of  Russia  especially,  were  combatted,  so  as  to  offset  the 
tendency  to  territorial  and  jurisdictional  encroachment,  and  as  both 
Russia's  and  Japan's  weaknesses  were  found  in  their  several 
incapacities  to  furnish  capital  to  China  and  therefore  to  formidably 
oppose  this  movement,  this  plan  succeeded,  and  America  was  able 
to  sec  formed  in  China  an  alliance  of  the  interests  of  the  four 
capitalistic  powers  already  mentioned  on  financial  and  commercial 
lines  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  political  interests  of  the 
frontiers.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Open  Door  Doctrine 
already  has  led  the  United  States  to  undertake  unusual  measures, 
and  assume  unprecedented  responsibilities,  in  the  promotion  and 
perpetuation  of  it  in  Eastern  Asia.  Unless  China  is  broken  up  by 
some  unexpected  though  not  wholly  impossible  cataclysm  her  future 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  these 
forces  of  the  frontier  (or  Manchurian)  allies  whose  interests  and 
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political  action  tcncj  to  disintegrate  China,  and  the  capitalUtic 
allies  whose  interests  tend  to  build  up  China  from  the  center  out- 
ward, and  if  China  could  have  peace  within  might  conquer  the 
evils  she  has  allowed  to  form  about  her  frontiers.  America'f 
for  several  years  now  has  served  to  fasten  upon  her  the 
sibility  of  maintaining  a  foremost  place  in  this  contest,  and  thctc 
latest  activities  of  1910-1911  only  leave  her  on  the  threshold  of  yet 
greater  possibilities  and  responsibilities.  What  these  are  may  be 
imagined  by  those  students  of  Eastern  affairs  whose  knowledge  of 
the  forces  working  within  the  Chinese  race  and  nation  equaU  their 
understanding  of  the  necessities,  aims,  opportunities,  and  intentions 
of  the  frontier  powers.    That,  in  fact,  is  the  Open  Door  questioiL 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  GIRL  IN  CHINA 


By  Miss  Li  Yieni  Tsao,  M.  D. 


\\  iihin  the  last  thirty  years,  a  great  deal  of  literature  has  been 
produced  on  China  and  things  Chinese.  The  prevailing  tendency 
among  writers  is  to  belittle  and  condemn.  Each  writer  tries  to  draw 
his  own  conclusion  from  a  carefully  selected  set  of  facts  ready  for 
his  manipulation.  One-sided  facts  could  very  successfully  hoodwink 
the  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  other  than  what  are  fur- 
nished. However,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  that  critics 
usually  present  the  dark  side  more  energetically  than  the  bright. 
Recently,  sociological  studies  have  broadened  the  minds  of  men  so 
that  the  attitude  of  one  people  for  another  has  changed  froin  one 
of  ofF-hand  condemnation  to  sympathetic  interest.  In  depicting  the 
life  of  a  Chinese  girl  in  China,  the  writer  would  neither  defend  the 
position  of  her  country-women  against  the  onslaught  of  critics,  nor 
paint  a  rosy  picture,  but  make  a  faithful  description  of  the  situation, 
with  the  hope  that  some  of  her  readers  might  volunteer  to  furnish 
help  in  breaking  down  the  bad  religious  and  social  customs  that 
fetter  the  girls  and  women  of  China.  Realizing  the  difficulty  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  Chinese  women  without  first  locating 
the  chief  social  bulwarks  that  have  been  responsible  for  it,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility^  that  the  writer  proceeds  with  the 
discussion. 

Since  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  prove  any  definite  con- 
clusion advocated,  it  would  be  well  to  lay  down  at  the  start  certain 
fundamental     sociological    principles    that    have    been    generally 
acknowledged  and  which  might  likely  serve  to  elucidate  the  situation. 
I. — Man  and  woman  diflfer,  as  Tennyson  has  it:     "Woman 
is  not  man  undeveloped  but  diverse."    This  is  univer- 
sally true. 
n. — A.  The  society  that  is  based  upon  the  old,  is  conservative. 
This  is  true  of  China. 
B.  The  society  that  is  based  upon  the  young,  is  progres- 
sive.   This  is  true  of  the  West. 
In  China  the  young  obeys  the  old,  in  the  West  the  old  yields  to 
the  young. 

(62) 
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III. — A.  Chinete  home-life  empluuizes  lolidarity. 

B.  Western   home-life   emphftttzes    individiulism.     The 
Chinese  family  is  a  co-operative  community  which 
'necessiutcs  a  constant  self-sacrifice.     The  western 
family  is  an  independent  unit  which  derelopt  a  self- 
reliant  aggressive  spirit. 
IV'. — In  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  protected  hecomes  weak; 

the  unprotected  strong. 
Space  docs  not  permit  the  amplification  of  ihe  aUjvc  m  lu 
mcnts,  but  a  little  reflection  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
of  their  validity  as  they  have  been  universally  admitted.  However, 
in  the  course  of  description,  whenever  occasion  arises  reference 
will  be  made  to  them  explicitly.  Wherever  possible,  oomparisoos 
between  the  eastern  and  western  life  will  also  be  used.  Giina  is 
now  undergoing  a  period  of  transition  and  so  many  conditions  have 
changed  that  one  is  often  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in 
g  ving  a  faithful  portrayal ;  one  is  either  tempted  to  present  too  much 
of  the  modem  life  or  else  of  the  life  prior  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  western  culture.  Inasmuch  as  modem  ideals  have 
only  affected  the  coast  provinces  and  treaty  ports,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  depict  a  Chinese  girl's  life  which  was  universally  true 
throughout  China  some  thirty  years  ago. 

A.    Early  Childhood 

The  advent  of  a  girl  in  a  Chinese  family  has  rarely  been  an 
event  of  joy  as  compared  with  that  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  boy ; 
of  course  this  is  not  true  of  Chinese  Christian  homes.  Aside  from 
the  economic,  the  chief  reasons  for  disappointment  are  because  a 
daughter  cannot  ofTer  the  annual  ancestral  sacrifice,  glorify  the 
family  by  ofhcial  appointment  through  literary  attainments,  and 
perpetuate  the  family  name.  In  a  society  where  reverence  for  the 
old  (II  A)  has  become  ancestral  worship,  the  above  considerations 
assume  an  alarming  degree  of  importance. 

In  general,  the  baby  girl  receives  the  same  tender  care  as  a  boy 
would  as  soon  as  matemal  philoprogenitiveness  overcomes  the  hr>t 
impulse  of  disappointment  as  shared  by  friends  and  relatives  alike. 
I'p  to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  the  child  participates  equally  in  the 
privileges  of  her  brother,  excepting  those  that  would  tend  to  make 
her  a  "Tomboy."  (I).    At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  however,  the  line 
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of  demArcition  becomes  more  distinct  between  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
This  landmark  is  the  wicked  and  senseless  custom  of  foot-binding, 
which  has  done  much  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  our  women  and 
harden  the  natural  love  of  mothers  for  their  young.  A  pair  of 
iinall  feet  though  at  first  considered  as  a  form  of  beauty,  has,  in 
course  of  time,  become  a  mark  of  gentility,  and  therefore  all  families 
which  could  lay  claim  to  a  genteel  ancestry  would  feel  duty  bound 
to  cramp  the  toes  of  their  girls.  This  custom  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, for  the  Manchus  of  the  north,  the  Hakkas  of  the  south,  and 
the  agricultural  class  in  many  sections  of  the  country  do  not 
appreciate  this  form  of  **hobble"  beauty. 

The  duty  of  administering  this  unnatural  torture  devolves  upon 
the  mothers  who,  in  stamping  their  own  flesh  with  the  mark  of 
gentility,  have  for  generations  gone  about  the  task  with  dogged 
determination  and  oftentimes  with  many  a  bitter  tear.  Fond  fathers 
have  interceded  in  vain  against  this  invulnerable  custom  which  has 
served  time  and  again  as  a  cause  for  an  unquiet  house.  Rare  excep- 
tions are  known  when  both  parents  agree  to  supply  their  daughters 
with  stilted  shoes  as  a  measure  to  defeat  the  practice.  Generally, 
the  mothers  have  forgotten  their  past  sufferings,  and  feeling  proud 
of  their  own  small  feet,  apply  banda^^es  to  their  daughters'  feet 
desperately.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  henceforth  placed  in  a 
different  sphere  from  the  boy.  Cries,  protests,  lamed  feet  and  a 
sedentary  life  label  her  as  a  Chinese  girl. 

B.   Her  Education 

The  education  received  by  the  Chinese  girl  before  the  advent 
of  the  Mission  Schools  and  the  modern  school  system  was  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  Kindergarten  and  domestic  science  were  unknown 
from  the  modern  educational  standpoint ;  physical  education  was 
impossible  on  account  of  the  bandaged  feet ;  for  even  walking  was 
too  painful  at  the  beginning.  Under  the  old  tutorial  system,  educa- 
tion had  as  its  aim,  the  training  of  men  for  business  or  government 
service,  and  since  women  were  not  supposed  to  receive  official  posi- 
tioos,  their  education  was  therefore  not  deemed  as  absolutely 
necessary.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  the  utter  negligence  of 
female  education ;  for  loving  parents  had  often  given  their  daughters 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  common  with  their  sons  under  the 
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same  family  or  village  tutor,  and  lomcttmcf  even  an  advanced 
literary  education  was  imparted  to  them. 

Under  such  circumftancct»  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
l>oor  are  wholly  neglected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  advent  of  universal  and  compulsory  education  that  this  condition 
can  be  remedied.  But  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  girb  gener- 
ally go  to  school  till  the  age  of  adolescence  when  it  was  considered 
improper  for  them  to  be  seen  constantly  out  of  doors,  so  it  is  only 
in  families  where  tutors  could  be  afforded  that  their  education  to 
far  as  reading  and  writing  are  concerned  may  be  prolonged.  The 
curriculum  covered  coincides  with  what  a  boy  generally  learnt  up 
to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  excepting  a  few  books  which  have 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  a  girl.  This  implies  a  general 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  letters  and  some  ciphering.  After 
that  time  till  marriage,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  would  be  devoted 
to  sewing,  embroidery,  cooking  and  general  domestic  art.  These 
duties  often  mean  an  endless  task  in  helping  tu  furnish  the  house- 
hold with  simple  articles  of  dress  and  food,  such  as  hats,  shoes, 
socks,  shirts  and  preserves,  pastry,  etc.  In  households  of  reduced 
circumstances  piecework  in  sewing,  pastr>',  lanterns,  making  match- 
boxes, weaving  baskets  and  the  minor  employment  of  the  silk 
and  tea  industries  might  be  carried  on  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
wolf  out  (III  A). 

C.  Her  Social  and  Moral  Life 

A  Chinese  girl  has  very  little  social  life  to  speak  of.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  boy  when  compared  with  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
In  fact,  the  rigid  paternalistic  oversight  (IV)  has  reduced  the 
initiative  of  Giinese  youths  to  a  considerable  extent.  As 
society  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  filial  piety,  it  has 
almost  a  second  nature  to  obey  one*s  parents,  elders  and  superiors. 
While  obedience  is  a  good  discipline,  pushed  to  the  extreme  it  has  a 
weakening  effect  upon  the  moral  fibre  of  the  young.  Often  tiroes, 
children  have  to  put  up  with  unreasonable  parents  just  becmnse  cus- 
tom requires  it,  and  any  infringement  would  be  eyed  with  disappro- 
bation from  all.  "Well,  it  may  not  be  the  best,  but  what  of  that, 
she  is  after  all  your  mother."  is  a  phrase  constantly  heard  addressed 
to  a  revolting  child.    Westerners  have  watched  with  great  surprise 
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the  meek  subtnission  wiiii  which  Chinese  children,  and  even  adults, 
receive  the  reasonable  and  unreasonable  chastisement  of  their 
parent!.  It  is  likewise  a  surprise  for  the  easterners  to  see  the  west- 
ern youths  behave  towards  their  parents.  In  the  East,  society  is 
based  upon  the  old,  and  in  the  West,  upon  the  young;  thus  in  the 
former  the  young  has  no  voice  while  in  the  latter,  the  old  is  con- 
sidered a  back  number  (II  A,  B). 

Since  of  children  is  required  so  much  obedience,  a  boy's  climb- 
ing, swimming  and  fighting  instincts  are  curbed  as  far  as  the  apron 
strings  could  reach.  As  girls  lead  a  much  more  indoor  life,  constant 
supervision  has  made  freedom  of  action  almost  impossible.  Physical 
exercise  beyond  the  most  rudimentary  such  as  is  seen  in  the  kinder- 
gartens of  the  West,  is  practically  unknown.  The  few  social 
enjoyments  usually  mean  dressing  up  and  being  on  behavior.  The 
chief  occasions  that  send  a  ripple  of  cheer  and  excitement  through 
the  heart  of  a  Chinese  girl  would  be  attending  a  fair,  a  theatrical 
performance,  a  sewing  circle,  a  birthday  or  a  wedding.  Short  trips 
are  sometimes  made  to  gardens  during  the  flowering  seasons,  to  a 
temple  for  worship  or  to  witness  a  religious  procession.  But  up>on 
all  occasions  she  is  chaperoned.  To  go  out  with  young  men  by 
themselves  for  a  walk  or  a  ride  would  shock  the  people  as  much 
as  it  would  a  nice  old  French  aunt.  Exceptions  are  made  to  this 
rule  of  near  relations  and  intimate  friends  of  the  family  in  case 
of  parties.  Judged  from  the  western  standpoint,  none  of  the  above 
so-called  enjoyments  would  appeal  very  strongly,  but  to  a  Chinese 
girl  she  would  be  lucky  to  have  one  every  now  and  then. 

The  moral  teaching  is  chiefly  derived  from  two  sources, 
namely :  from  the  books  she  has  studied  and  from  parental  teachings. 
If  she  is  an  untutored  girl  then  her  moral  ideas  are  acquired  chiefly 
from  moral  stories  or  through  the  incidents  of  daily  life.  Chinese 
folk-lore  is  rich  with  anecdotes  and  stories,  and  a  few  of  them 
would  expound  certain  morals  as  definitely  as  i^sop's  fables  do. 
Religious  training  is  often  no  more  than  a  series  of  minor  household 
duties  connected  with  sacrifices  to  gods  and  ancestors.  On  very 
rare  occasions,  young  girls  come  into  contact  with  Buddhist  monks 
«t  masses  either  said  at  the  house  or  at  the  monastery.  These 
monks  have  often  proven  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and  the  learned 
ones  are  able  to  expound  the  doctrines  as  emphasized  by 
Buddhism  in  a  very  convincing  manner.    But  what  has  Buddhism 
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done  for  Chinese  womanhood  ?  It  has  degraded  it  As  loof  as  the 
numerous  superstitions  o£  this  religion  and  others  remain  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  Chinese  women  will  never  be  placed  upoo  an 
equal  standing  with  men.  Therefore,  the  first  duty  is  to  enligbtcn 
the  darkened  minds,  and  with  this  enlightenment,  superstitioos  will 
take  ihv  :al  flight    It  is  needless  for  the  writer  to  say,  that 

only  Cln  iv  can  accomplish  this  tremendous  task,  no  human 

power  ever  can. 

D.   Engagement  and  Marriage 

Foot-binding  is  the  first  landmark  to  a  girl  at  the  age  of  five, 
the  other  two  landmarks  of  greater  importance  are  engagement  and 
marriage  at  tlic  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  and  sixteen  to  twenty, 
respectively.  From  these,  the  boys  also  are  not  exempted;  only 
such  a  catastrophe  is  with  them  deferred  by  two  to  four  jreart. 
Marriage  is  a  universal  custom  in  China,  and  spinsters  are  rare. 

Marriages  are  arranged  by  parents.  This  is  most  unrea- 
sonable, viewed  from  the  western  standpoint,  but  if  we  give  it  a 
little  consideration,  this  social  custom  is  quite  rationally  evolved. 
Be  it  understood,  that  engagements  and  marriages  are  much  earlier 
in  China,  and  therefore  to  expect  a  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  to 
make  a  free  choice  of  her  own  would  be  disastrous.  Therefore,  in 
the  West  a  law  raises  the  age  of  consent,  and  in  the  East,  pater- 
nalistic assistance  comes  to  the  rescue  (II  A,  III  A.  B).  While  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  earlier  than 
eighteen,  oftentimes,  due  to  the  desire  of  a  grandfather  or  a  sick 
parent  on  either  side,  marriages  are  hastened.  In  compliance  to  the 
last  wish  of  such  a  parent  (II  A),  youths  are  united  in  their  early 
teens,  and  this  is  made  feasible  by  the  communistic  family  life 
(III  A)  or  else  the  wherewithal  for  self-support  could  not  be  earned 
by  the  youthful  bridegroom. 

With  regard  to  what  part  the  personal  consent  of  the  parties 
thus  united  will  play,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  will  determine. 
Generally  they  alone  would  decide,  but  sometimes  an  opporttinity 
for  inter\'iew  between  the  parties  might  be  arranged.  As  parents 
would  reasonably  select  a  party  of  the  same  station  of  life  and 
pay  some  attention  to  personal  appearance  and  temperament,  the 
youthful  parties  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  a  blushing 
consent    The  chief  reasons  why  they  do  not  protest  and  show  so 
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inoch  insubordination  as  a  western  youth  would,  are  first,  because 
they  are  young,  and  second,  because  they  never  had  anyone  of 
their  own  choice  in  view.  It  is  not  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  the 
•tory  of  The  Tempest  universalized.  Both  the  boy  and  the  girl 
accept  the  other  as  the  first  love  and  as  soon  as  they  are  united, 
each  is  willing  to  go  half  way  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  other.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  difficulty  to  obtain  a  divorce  further  increases 
the  mutual  desire  to  live  peacefully  together.  Marriage  in  the  West 
often  means  the  removal  of  sentimental  masks  of  mutual  consid- 
ration ;  while  in  the  East,  it  is  the  beginning  of  love-making. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  cannot  say  exactly  that  the  children  have 
no  voice  in  the  engagement,  but  as  a  fact  they  have  nothing  to  say, 
being  young  and  having  no  one  else  in  view;  neither  can  we  say 
that  marriage  is  not  sacred,  for  only  the  first  wife  enjoys  the  full 
privileges  of  a  wedding  ceremony  and  this  binding  tie  is  very 
difficult  to  annul;  nor  can  we  say  there  is  no  love,  although  no 
party  ever  openly  admits  it.  Even  foreign  critics  say  that  love  does 
exist  only  in  a  manner  that  is  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

E.    Her  Married  Life 

The  married  life  of  a  Chinese  girl  is  doublefold,  namely :  her 
relation  to  her  husband  and  to  his  family.  She  is  married  to  the 
family  (II  A),  more  than  to  her  husband,  as  he  is  often  so  young 
that  he  is  merely  a  student  or  an  apprentice.  The  bride  is  received 
into  the  family  as  an  additional  child  to  be  trained  in  the  duties  of 
life.  She  is  indeed  no  mistress  in  the  house.  Why  should  she  and 
how  could  she  be?  The  relation  of  a  wilful  bride  and  an  unreason- 
able mother-in-law  can  assume  all  the  critical  degrees  of  such 
strained  relations.  But  if  the  girl  knows  her  duties  as  a  daughter-in- 
law  and  fully  realizes  as  most  girls  do,  that  she  is  merely  on  the 
par  with  her  junior  husband  in  his  father's  home,  then  things  can 
proceed  smoothly  (II  A).  In  a  country  where  marriage  is  so  early 
and  education  so  limited  among  girls,  to  give  control  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  inexperienced  brides  would  wreck  many  a  home. 

This  paternalistic  and  sometimes  galling  supervision  is  only 
reduced  when  the  son  becomes  a  self-supporting  man  or  when  the 
bride  becomes  mother  to  a  son.  It  is  motherhood  and  not  wifehood 
that  increases  the  privileges  of  independence  in  China.  Wives  are 
given  to  sons  by  parents  that  they  may  have  an  additional  junior  to 
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serve  them.  The  old  people  expect  service  from  the  young  who  in 
turn  may  expect  the  same  from  their  juniors  later  oo,  but  not  while 
seniors  are  still  living  in  the  same  household — in  a  word,  family 
solidarity  rests  upon  obedience  and  service  to  the  elders  ( III  A).  In 
contrast  to  this,  we  fuid  in  the  West  later  marriafet  by  personal 
choice,  while  the  parents  resign  themselves  to  a  lonetome  old  afe, 
alleviated  only  by  an  occasional  visit  from  their  children  and  grand- 
children (III).  Communistic  family  life  opprtsfes  the  young  wife 
and  individualistic  life  sends  the  iM  widowed  mother  to  a  hoarding 
house  or  a  home. 

Another  phase  of  a  woman's  life  which  may  possibly  fall  upon 
her  is  widowhood.  There  is  no  greater  calamity  which  can  befall  a 
Giincse  woman  than  that  of  early  widowhood.  Of  the  four  great 
virtues,  patriotism,  filial  piety,  fidelity  and  righteousness,  to  which 
monuments  are  erected  all  over  the  land,  fidelity  of  women  is  the 
most  commemorated.  The  moral  reasons  for  this  custom  are  not 
far  to  seek,  but  the  practice  of  it  is  the  most  pitiful.  Widows  that 
have  children  and  are  in  good  circumstances  would  never  think  of 
remarrying,  but  the  pitiful  aspect  is  the  struggle  of  poor  widows 
practising  fidelity. 

F,  Motherhood  and  Old  Age 

In  the  East,  motherhood  is  the  crowning  period  of  her  life  in 
spite  of  cares  for  the  young  and  worries  over  household  affairs 
(II  A,  B).  Old  age  is  a  continuation  of  motherhood,  then  she 
rules  supreme  in  the  family  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Her 
past  sufferings,  experiences  and  maternal  cares  combine  to  make 
her  a  matron  obeyed  by  her  children  and  respected  in  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  a  Chinese  girKs  life  has  none  of  the  privileges 
and  pleasures  of  her  western  sister.  She  has  less  education  and 
social  knowledge,  but  she  is  taught  to  be  filial  and  self-sacrificing. 
This  paternalistic  policy  assures  her  of  marriage  and  she  is  not 
expected  to  earn  her  own  living.  The  western  sister  is  better 
educated  and  more  indinendent.  but  she  is  exoected  to  take  care  of 
herself 

Co'  tc  life  is  conservative  and  weak  as  compared  with 

the  indi  .lie  (III  A),  but  progress  has  been  bought  with  the 
trying  struggles  of  self-supporting  girls  and  bachelor  maids.  No 
doubt,  with  the  coming  of  more  universal  education  and  better 
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economic  life  in  China,  the  individual  will  be  raised.  Already, 
among  the  rising  generation,  constant  rebellions  of  children  against 
parental  authority  in  early  engagement  and  marriage  are  heard  of 
(II  A,  B).  Truly,  the  problem  of  the  Chinese  girl  is  a  great  one 
and  nothing  will  solve  it  except  that  which  will  raise  the  standard 
of  womanhood.  Education  alone  does  not  accomplish  it,  for  go  back 
to  the  days  when  Rome  and  Babylon  and  Egypt  were  in  the  height 
of  their  education ;  what  was  the  condition  of  womanhood  in  those 
days?  It  was  demoralized  beyond  words.  Therefore,  the  only 
solution  to  this  tremendous  problem  is  the  widespreading  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  education.  If  the  readers  of  this  short 
and  incomplete  article  could  only  go  with  the  writer,  first  to  a  non- 
Christian  home  and  then  to  a  Christian  home  in  China,  even  the 
most  bigoted  could  see  the  diflFerencc  and  also  find  the  factor  which 
brings  about  this  change — for  to  be  a  Christian  in  China  is  to  live 
as  one. 


A  WEDDING  IN  SOUTH  CHINA 


By  Miss  Ying-Mbi  CHUNt 

Wellcftlcy,  Mam. 


A  wedding  in  South  China  is  ctiaracterizcd  by  giy  mod  ootsy 
parades,  and  big  and  elaborate  feasts.  It  is  more  attractive  and 
expressive  of  merriment  than  an  American  wedding,  but  is  lest 
solemn  and  almost  too  trivial  to  mark  tlie  turning  point  of  the 
history  of  two  lives.  There  is  no  occasion,  unless  it  is  New  Year, 
in  Qiina  which  gives  a  greater  pleasure  to  youths  and  children  than 
a  wedding.  There  is  nothing  which  grown  people  as  well  as  children 
so  thoroughly  enjoy.  Every  person  in  town  may  enjoy  seeing  the 
parades  and  every  friend  or  relative,  no  matter  how  distant,  is 
invited  to  participate  in  the  feasts  which  'are  prepared  at  the 
wedding. 

Since  a  wedding  is  such  an  elaborate  affair,  it  is  not  confined 
to  one  day.  The  ceremonies  begin  at  least  ten  days  before  the  actual 
marriage.  They  begin  with  what  is  called  in  the  Cantonese  dialect 
"The  passing  of  the  big  parade."  This  ''passing  of  the  big  parade' 
is  a  gift  made  by  the  bridegroom*s  parents  to  the  bride's  family. 
Unlike  the  gift  which  is  either  delivered  by  the  postman  or  express- 
man, it  is  one  that  is  carried  in  trays  measuring  three  feet  by  six 
by  twenty  or  thirty  men  dressed  in  festive  costume.  The  gift 
consists  largely  of  eatables,  such  as  cakes,  candies,  nuts,  ham.  both 
cooked  and  live  geese,  chickens  and  ducks.  Besides  the  eatables 
there  are  two  or  three  articles  whkh  are  meant  especially  for  the 
bride.  They  are  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  a  small  sum  of  money. 
The  bride's  family  accepts  almost  everything  in  the  trays.  In  order 
to  show  their  gratitude  and  appreciation  they  send  back  in  the 
trays  their  good  wishes,  which  are  expressed  in  small  red  i>ackafes 
of  money  and  also  baked  pigs,  which  are  a  sign  of  prosperity.  As 
both  families  are  unable  to  consume  all  the  eatables  on  hand,  they 
distribute  them  amonp:  their  friends  and  relatives. 

While  they  are  making  this  distribution  they  take  the  occasKM 
to  invite  the  wedding  guests.  From  the  time  the  invitations  are 
issued  to  the  wedding  day  the  two  families  are  busily 
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completing  Uicir  prq>aralions.  In  a  tactful  manner  the  mother  of 
Uic  bride  first  announces  the  marriage  to  her  daughter.  Immediately 
Ibe  girl  runs  to  her  room  to  hide  and  weep,  as  a  sign  of  her  deep 
forrow  at  having  to  leave  her  home.  She  refuses  to  appear -at 
incab  or  come  out  to  sec  anybody.  During  this  time  her  intimate 
friends  and  companions  come  to  stay  with  her  and  cheer  her  up. 
Since  the  marriage  has  been  announced,  nothing  needs  to  be  kept 
secret  The  mother  openly  packs  the  trunks  and  puts  in  them 
articles  which  her  daughter  has  expressed  her  desire  for.  She 
employs  tailors  to  make  her  daughter's  dresses  and  bed  clothes; 
packers  to  fasten  the  furniture  together ;  and  decorators  to  decorate 
and  arrange  the  trunks,  bureaus,  chairs,  tables,  cooking  utensils 
and  other  things,  so  that  they  may  look  attractive  in  the  parade. 
Three  days  before  the  wedding  these  articles  are  removed  by  men 
in  festive  costume  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  While  the 
bride's  mother  is  preparing  the  trousseau  the  bridegroom's  parents 
are  vacating  several  rooms  where  they  may  place  the  furniture  of 
their  daughter-in-law.  As  soon  as  the  furniture  arrives,  they  put 
it  in  place  and  the  house  is  ready  for  wedding  feasts  and  guests. 

On  the  third  day,  that  is,  the  wedding  day,  a  long  procession 
composed  of  lanterns,  bands,  flags,  clowns  and  a  gilded  sedan  chair, 
reaches  the  door  of  the  bride  at  the  time  set  by  the  augur.  This 
arrival  of  the  procession  means  that  the  bride  is  to  be  taken  away 
from  her  parents*  home.  The  two  Chinese  words,  one  used  for  the 
marriage  of  a  man  and  the  other  for  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  are 
very  descriptive  of  a  Chinese  marriage.  The  word  for  the  marriage 
of  a  man  is  "take,"  that  is,  to  take  possession  of  some  one  or  to 
take  some  one  to  his  home.  The  word  applying  to  the  marriage 
of  a  woman  is  "cross  over  the  door."  The  procession  comes  to 
take  some  one  who  is  to  cross  the  door  or  come  out  of  her  home. 

The  bride  never  intends  to  leave  her  home  as  soon  as  the 
procession  arrives.  She  lingers  until  night  assures  the  mother  that 
it  is  unwise  for  her  daughter  to  tarry  any  longer.  She  pleads  at 
the  door  of  her  daughter's  room  for  admittance.  When  she  fails 
in  her  attempt,  she.  with  the  help  of  the  servants,  forces  the  door 
open.  Finally  the  daughter  and  her  companions  give  up  resisting 
and  she  herself  permits  the  servants  to  dress  her.  After  she  is 
properly  covered  with  red.  the  color  of  the  wedding  garment,  from 
head  to  foot,  she  is  brought  out  to  the  parlor,  where  she  listens  to 
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the  prayers  of  an  augur  employed  for  the  occasion,  and  where  she 
bow&  before  the  hou!»ehold  gods,  ancestral  tableu  and  her  parents,  to 
bid  them  farewell.  Although  the  wedding  if  represented  as  very 
gay  and  happy,  this  moment  of  separation  is  almost  too  sad  for  the 
friends  and  relatives  to  bear.  It  is  evident  that  the  merrymaking 
pertains  inustly  to  the  family  that  is  to  receive  the  bride  and  not 
the  family  that  is  to  part  with  her.  After  the  parting  ceremony 
the  girl  is  taken  to  the  gilded  sedan  chair.  Amid  the  noise  of  fire* 
crackers  and  inharmonious  music  the  procession  moves  on.  It  is 
customary  for  the  younger  brothers  to  accompany  their  sister  to 
her  destination  and  then  return  to  report  her  safe  arrival. 

While  the  groom's  family  are  drinking  and  feasting  the  parade 
arrives.  The  groom  comes  out  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  sedan 
chair  with  his  fan.  He  makes  a  bow  to  the  chair  and  one  to  each 
of  the  bride's  brothers.  After  having  done  so,  he  returns  to  the 
house.  By  this  time  the  door  of  the  sedan  chair  is  open  and  the 
bride  is  taken  into  the  house.  Both  the  bride  and  groom  kneel 
before  the  ancestral  tablets  and  household  gods  and  pay  their 
honors  to  the  aged  relatives.  After  this  the  bride  is  taken  to  her 
room,  where  she  awaits  the  groom  to  lift  her  veil.  After  the  veil  is 
taken  off  she  puts  on  a  beautiful  court  robe  and  a  pearly  crown. 

She  is  ready  to  appear  before  the  relatives  and  friends  of  her 
husband.  She,  with  the  assistance  of  her  servants,  bows  before  the 
guests  and  serves  them  tea.  Each  guest  in  return  for  this  kind 
favor  hands  over  to  her  a  gift  in  money.  The  amount  varies 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  donor  and  his  reUtion  to  the  family. 

After  feasting,  and  as  a  means  of  amusing  themselves,  the 
guests  play  jokes  mercilessly  upon  the  newly  married  couple, 
especially  the  bride.  They  make  the  bashful  bride  f!}iess  conun- 
drums, puzzles,  do  tricks  which  belong  only  to  magidans*  and 
answer  embarrassing  questions.  Should  she  fail  or  refuse  to  do 
anything  that  is  asked  of  her,  she  is  subject  to  a  forfeit  either  in 
money  or  in  kind.    Such  merriment  and  joking  last  all  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  marriage  the  bride 
makes  her  parents  a  visit.  The  evening  of  that  same  day  the  groom 
pays  his  first  respects  to  his  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law.  In 
his  honor  the  parents-in-law  give  him  a  feast.  After  the  feast  is 
over  he  returns  home.  This  formal  ceremony  of  the  third  day 
marks  the  dose  of  the  wedding  festivities. 


CAUSES  OF  CHINESE  EMIGRATION 


By  Pvau  Ling, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Chinese  emigration  is  a  movement  of  the  most  singular  char- 
acter. It  is  one  which  differs  in  purpose  from  emigration  from 
European  countries.  Europeans  come  to  America  because  of  a  sur- 
plus of  population  which  depresses  wages  and  drives  the  ambitious 
to  better  their  economic  conditions  or  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  freedom.  Apparently  the  same  conditions  lie  back  of 
Chinese  emigration.  In  China  the  land  is  truly  thickly  peopled  and 
the  economic  condition  wretched.  Still  we  cannot  safely  say  that 
the  Chinese  emigrate  entirely  for  these  two  purposciT^  Europeans 
may  leave  their  abodes  for  political  freedom  or  for  religjious  toler- 
ance. The  Chinese  do  not.  The  Chinese  government  is  indeed 
despotic  at  the  top,  but  it  is  democratic  at  the  bottom,  v Religious 
persecutions,  such  as  Catholics  against  Protestants  and  churchmen 
against  dissenters  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  are 
entirely  unknown  in  China.  There  are  other  factors  which  make 
Chinese  emigration  peculiar.  Europeans  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  the  Chinese  come  from  certain  parts  only.  Europeans  go 
ever)'where;  the  Chinese  go  somewhere  only.  Europeans  come  to 
teach,  to  trade,  to  work  and  to  till  the  soil;  the  Chinese  primarily 
come  to  labor,  although  trading  is  a  later  result.  With  Europeans, 
no  matter  male  or  female,  old  or  young,  they  all  come;  with  the 
Chinese  only  the  young  men  emigrate.  Europeans  intend  to  settle 
permanently;  the  Chinese  intend  to  go  back.  Europeans  become 
citizens  and  are  assimilated  into  American  citizenship;  the  Chinese 
do  not  care  for  naturalization,  nor  for  the  native  customs,  manners 
and  dress.  Europeans  go  to  places  where  they  can  find  the  greatest 
fortune;  the  Chinese  crowd  to  countries  where  they  can  find  the 
greatest  number  of  friends  and  relatives.  Europeans  emigrate  to 
countries  where  they  are  most  favored;  the  Chinese  persist  in  land- 
ing where  they  are  opposed  by  legislation  and  public  opinion.  With 
Europeans  only  the  most  favored  class  come ;  with  the  Chinese  only 
the  least  favored  classes  come. 

emigration  has  peculiar  territorial  limits  not  only  in 
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its  destination  but  in  its  source.  It  ia  chiclly  composed  of  young 
peasants  coming  from  only  six  prefectures  of  the  two  ioutheaster«i 
provinces,  Fogj^n  and  Kwantung,  lying  between  Foochow  and 
Canton.  These  adventurous  emigrants  have  for  centuries  pene- 
trated through  the  Indian  archipelago,  have  pushed  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Ceylon  and  Arabia,  have  reclaimed  Formosa  and 
Hainan,  have  established  a  remarkable  trade  with  Cochin  Chiiuip 
Cambodia  and  Siam  and  have  introduced  useful  arts  into  Java, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  To-day  they  venture 
southward  to  Australia  and  far  westward  to  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Cuba,  and  America  in  spite  of  the  stringent  laws  those  tmcoimeoiu 
countries  have  adopted  to  exclude  them. 

When  we  think  of  the  peculiarities  surrounding  this  emigration, 
we  cannot  help  believing  that  there  are  certain  local  characteristics 
which  make  Kwangtung  and  Fookicn  diflcr  from  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.    The  inborn  independent  idea,  the  seafaring  spirit,  the 

ear' 'net  with  western  nations,  the  stress  of  war,  the  "Golden 

R'  the  traveling  facilities,  the  social  prejudice  at  home  and 

the  attachment  to  kindred — all  these  are  factors  that  are  laboring 
to  make  the  Cantonese  and  Fookienese  a  migratory  people. 

Still  while  we  are  pointing  out  the  reasons  why  the  other  pro- 
vincials would  not  emigrate  and  why  only  the  Cantonese  and  Foo- 
kienese emigrate,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  jlensity  of  population  in 
these  provinces  has  an  important  influence.  It  is  a  world-known 
fact  that  China  is  overpopulated.  Comparing  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Chinese  empire  and  America,  we  find  that  in  territory 
China  is  just  about  as  large  as  the  United  States.  But  her  popula- 
tion is  five  times  as  great.  In  China  every  square  mile  supports  a 
hundred  people,  but  in  America  twenty  only,  one-fifth  as  many. 
The  mild  climate  of  Southern  Cliina  also  encourages  the  increase  of 
population.  _So  Canton,  one  of  the  treaty  ports,  has  an  enorroous 
pr-  '  *  :  which,  by  the  census  of  \f^,  was  2,500.000,— compared 
Wi  f  the  northern  cities,  we  find  that  this  is  more  than  thrice 

that  of  Hankow  (709,000)  or  four  times  that  of  Shanghai  (615,- 
000),  the  great  commercial  center  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse 
River.  Much  has  been  written  by  travelers  about  people  living  in 
boats  on  the  Pearl  River  and  about  growing  potatoes  in  the  kitchens. 
Both  these  facts,  though  more  or  less  exaggerated,  show  that  tbe 
southeastern  provinces  are  densely  tnliahited. 
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Aside  from  rapid  multiplication,  another  influence  impelling  the 
people  to  emigrate  is  the  peculiar  family  tradition  which  entitles  the 
eldest  ion  of  the  family  to  occupy  the  ancestral  house.  Suppose 
a  man  has  five  sons,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Canton ;  his  eldest 
son  will  have  the  house.  The  other  four  sons  have  each  to  build 
themselves  a  house.  Again  supposing  these  five  sons  each  has  a 
family  of  five  children,  how  can  these  children,  the  land  in  Canton 
being  so  dear  and  labor  so  cheap,  manage  to  house  themselves? 
Generally  they  cannot,  and  emigration  is  the  result. 

If  China  is  overpopulated,  why  do  not  the  people  of  other  prov- 
inces emigrate  ?  Because  China  is  not  a  migratory  nation.  The  Chi- 
nese are  home  loving;  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  to  them  the  center  of 
civilization  and  all  the  surrounding  countries  are  savage  nations, 
nations  where  there  is  little  to  gain  but  much  to  lose.  Until  the 
present  time  the  outside  world  has  been  a  chaos  of  mystery,  un- 
known and  forbidding  to  the  Chinese.  Not  only  would  the  respect- 
able people  not  voluntarily  go  outside  the  limits  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but  even  the  desperate  convicts  and  exiles  dreaded  ban- 
ishment to  these  distant  lands.  It  is  in  democratic  Canton  that 
every  man  is  considered  the  equal  of  every  other  man  and  all 
countries  worthy  of  consideration.  Even  there  the  well-to-do  do 
not  emigrate.  Students  and  merchants  who  can  afford  to  stay, 
consequently  stay.  Conventional  ideas,  of  course,  keep  the  women 
at  home.  It  is  the  wretched  economic  condition  that  has  driven  the 
young  peasants  out. 

What  is  this  economic  condition  then?  The  emigrants  are 
almost  exclusively  peasants.  At  home  they  till  their  own  soil  and 
support  their  own  families.  Their  income  is  little,  but  their  families 
are  enormous.  When  the  harvest  is  good,  they  get  barely  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  In  time  of  droughts  which  often  occur  in 
winter  in  the  southeastern  provinces,  they  suffer  from  the  failure 
of  crops.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  it  is  the  well-to-do  pea- 
sants that  have  their  own  land  to  till.  Those  that  have  no  land, 
labor  for  those  that  have.  The  misery  of  these  laborinfj  peasants  in 
times  when  food  is  scarce  we  need  not  picture.  When  they  are 
out  of  work,  they  seek  to  cut  wood  in  the  hills.  By  this  new  occu- 
pation they  can  obtain  only  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  their 
home"  and  an  extra  meal,  the  reward  of  the  whole  day's  labor  being 
twenty  or  thirty  cents.     But  hills  are  soon  deforested  and  their 
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families  are  constantly  threatened  with  ttarvatkm.  Naturally  these 
able-bodied,  young  peasants  aspire  for  fomething  greater,  something 
.  by  which  ihcy  can  better  their  own  economic  conditioiu  and  lectm 
the  case  and  comfort  of  life.  At  home  such  excellent  opportunities 
are  lacking.    They  have  to  seek  them  abroad. 

But  the  economic  condition  like  overpopulation,  tlu>ugh  luving 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  emigration,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  sole 
cause.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  north  the  provinces 
^along  the  VcUow  River  are  often  not  leas  diMurbed  by  floods  than 
arr  Kuaiigtung  and  Fookicn  by  droughta^  The  great  plague  that 
lie  North  last  spring  is  one  of  the  calamities  that  often 
befall  those  provinces  and  drive  many  to  starvation  and  untimely 
graves.  Yet  the  Northerners  do  not  come  out,  not  entirely  because 
ihey  are  less  ambitious,  but  because  China  is  primarily  not 
a  migratory  country.  The  emigration  of  the  Cantonese  and  Foo- 
lIin.Mic  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  peculiar  local  character- 

of  those  two  provinces, 
r  A  marked  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Kwangtung  and  Foo- 
Icien  is  their  independent,  adventurous  and  unbending  spirit.  The 
independent  spirit  of  the  Cantonese  for  instance,  has  long  been 
fostered  by  the  independence  of  their  province  which  despised  sub- 
mission to  the  5>on  of  Heaven  and  which  did  not  join  the  Celeaial 
"Empire  till  the  Ming  Dynasty  about  three  hundred  years  ago^  This 
unruly  spirit  their  northern  neighbors  designate  as  "savagencss,** 
and  they  call  the  Cantonese  tauntingly  "the  southern  savages." 
Whether  savage  or  not^  Kwangtung  preferred  independence  to  scr- 
Y.ile  submission  to  the  despotic  rule  of  the  central  government  and 
homage  which  their  northern  neighbors  take  pride  in  as  a  sign  of 
civilization.  The  tribute,  however,  they  did  not  fail  to  send  to  the 
throne  even  during  the  turbulent  time  of  anarchism  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  Tong  Dynasty  (907  to  959  A.  D.),  when  the  other  provinces 
revolted  against  the  government.  ^So  Kwangtung  always  presen'cs 
jts  individuality.  What  the  northern  provinces  did,  it  would  not  do; 
what  the  northern  provinces  would  not  do.  it  did.  Thb  deep- 
rooted  independent  spirit  no  emperor  could  extirpate.  Even  the 
powerful  Chen  Chi  Wong,  who  had  in  249  B.  C.  brought  the  Six 
Feudal  Kingdoms  to  subjugation,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Kwangtung.  The  expedition  he  sent  there  met  with  firm  resistance. 
Half  was  starved  and  half  slain.     The  emperors  of  the 
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Dynasty  (960  to  1279  A.  D.)»  instead  of  requiring  the  servile  hom- 
age from  the  Cantonese,  sought  to  curry  their  favor.  They  built  a 
wall  for  them  against  the  depredations  of  Cochin  China.  This  in- 
dependent spirit  is  what  the  Northerners  lack,  is  what  the  Northern- 
ers envy.  It  js,  therefore,  no  wonder  that,  while  their  northern 
counlr>*men  were  bound  by  the  idea  of  absolute  seclusion,  the  people 
of  Kwangtung  and  Fookien,  on  the  other  hand,  traversed  the  South 
China  Sea  and  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Hawaii  and  America.- 

Their  adventurous  spirit  has  been  fostered  by  their  dist.itit  com- 
tnf**'«ai  enterprises.    Their  early  commercial  history  ^  con- 

siderable trade  with  the  Romans.  During  the  period  of  luxury 
Rome  stood  in  want  of  silk,  and  silk  came  only  from  China.  We 
can  trace  this  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Virgil  and  Pliny.  Virgil 
spoke  of  the  soft  wool  obtained  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or 
Chinese.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  condemned  the  useless  voyages 
made  merely  for  that  luxurious  stuff.  Smarkand  and  Bokhara  were 
in  these  days  the  emp)oriums  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Cara- 
vans traveled  through  the  desert  of  Gobi  till  they  reached  the  north- 
western province  of  Shensi.  This  route  would  have  led  the  north- 
western provincials  to  trade  with  the  Westerners,  if  it  was  not  cut 
short  by  the  Tartar  robbers  who  constantly  pillaged  the  loaded 
caravans.  A  more  expeditious  way  was  pursued,  which  was  des- 
tined to  confine  the  commerce  entirely  to  Canton.  The  merchants 
took  their  ships  from  that  port  to  Ceylon,  where  they  sold  their 
goods  to  the  Persian  merchants  who  crowded  thither. 

During  the  Mohammedan  ascendancy  the  Arabs  penetrated 
the  dreary  deserts  into  China  and  established  considerable  trade  in 
Canton,  at  that  time  known  as  Kanfu,  literally  the  Cantonese  Pre- 
fecture. From  the  "Voyages  of  the  Two  Arabian  Travelers,"  we 
learn  that  Chinese  junks  loaded  in  Siraf  for  Maskat.  thence  for  India 
and  Kau-cammali.  Having  watered  at  Kau-cammali,  they  entered 
the  Sea  of  Harkand  and  touched  at  Lajabalus  whence  they  sailed  for 
Kalaba.  Thence  they  steered  for  Betuma  and  Senef.  Having  gotten 
through  the  gates  of  China,  they  waited  for  the  flood  tide  to  go  to 
the  fresh  water  gulf  where  they  dropped  their  final  anchor  at 
Canton.  This  trade  like  the  Roman  trade  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  southern  port  of  Canton.    So  was  the  trade  with  the  Indies. 

The  Indian  archipelago  has  always  offered  a  field  to  the  Chinese 
trade.    Even  in  the  Han  Dynasty  (202  B.  C.  to  220  A.  D.),  many 
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Chinese  junks  laden  with  emigrinU  sailed  southward  in  quest  of 
fortune.  They  went  as  far  as  Arabia,  traded  with  Ccyloo  and 
Malacca  and  penetrated  Borneo.  As  they  had  touched  Archccn, 
they  might  have  ventured  to  West  Africa,  if  their  junks  bad  been 
adapted  to  such  voyafes. 

^  The  Manchu  inroads  also  forced  many  a  Cihtonese  to  leave 
his  abode  for  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Fookienese  likewise  pre- 
k  and  death  to  an  ignominiotu  subjectkm  to  the 
c-bodied,  young  men  from  the  eastern  parts  of 
Canton  (Chaouchoofoo)  and  the  southern  districts  of  Fookicn, 
Tunggau,  Tseueuchoo  and  Changchoo  sailed  in  large  numbers  for 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 

This  adventurous  spirit  was  rendered  tmbending  by  the  many 
struggles  and  diflficulties  they  encountered,  when  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Western  explorers.  These  haughty  explorers,  after 
their  success  in  maritime  discoveries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
rude  ideas  about  the  civilization  of  the  colossal  empire.  Because 
China  was  peaceful,  they  thought  they  had  found  an  easy  prey — all 
their  early  acts  being  marked  by  bloodshed  and  violence.  In  1520 
the  marauding  Portuguese  violaied  the  family  sanctuary  of  the 
Ningpo  people.  In  1543  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  Philippines 
and  massacred  the  Cantonese  traders.  In  1622  the  Dutch  seized  the 
Pescadores  and  erected  fortifications  there ;  this  led  to  an  incessant 
war  of  twenty-eight  years  with  the  Cantonese  in  Formosa.  Jn  1635 
the  British  'fleet  attacked  the  Bogue  Fort  of  Canton.  All  these 
events  led  the  Manchu  government  to  stringent  measures,  resultiQ§» 
in  the  closing  of  all  ports  against  the  Westerners,  confining  the  trade 
to  Canton  only.  This  gave  the  Cantonese  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  these  aggressive  Westerners  who  were  to  them  less  mysterioos 
than  to  their  northern  neighbors^.  Gradually  it  '-•»'"'•  to  their  knowl-^ 
edge  that  there  was  still  land  beyond  the  Fou  and  that  there 

were  countries  rich  in  opportunities  and  fortmic  besides  the  ladias; 
when  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  America  arose,  they  flodced 
over  the  Pacific  into  the  promised  land. 

Other  occurrences  were  destined  to  make  the  emigratk>n  inev- 
itable. First,  thg  stress  of  war.  At  the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(1368  to  1644  A.  D!),  CHTna  was  thrown  into  a  chaos.  The  whole 
empire  was  at  the  mercy  of  dynastic  aspirants  and  marauding  sol- 
diers.    Other  disasters  naturally  resulted   from  the  war.     The 
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Manchus  came  in.  Their  ruthless  spirit  was  such  as,  to  quote  the 
phrase  of  a  celebrated  Chinese  historian,  *'to  make  a  patriot's  hair 
stand  on  the  end."  Thousands  and  thousands  were  put  to  the 
sword  Cities  were  sacked  and  looted.  The  Manchurian  invaders 
spread  terror  everywhere  they  went.  The  most  unfortunate  prov- 
ince was  Kwangtung,  where  the  survivors  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
took  refuge  Every  means  was  employed  to  extirpate  the  royal 
family,  so  every  means  was  employed  to  destroy  the  place  of  refuge. 
A  traveler  who  visits  Southern  China  can  still  see  the  great  wastes 
which  were  formerly  sites  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Not 
only  this,  adventurous  Canton  could  not  enjoy  a  quiet  day.  The 
aggressive  Westerners,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  haughty  man- 
ner of  the  Manchu  officials,  not  infrequently  sent  their  cannon  balls 
against  the  Bogue  Fort  and  marched  upon  Canton.  Twice  did 
Ointon  enormously  suffer  from  the  Opium  Wars.  The  British 
soldiers  marched  to  the  Viceroy's  Yamen,  causing  consternation 
among  the  people.  The  Taiping  Rebellion,  which  had  its  origin 
in  Kwangsi,  did  not  spare  the  cities  of  its  neighboring  province,  the 
houses  of  which  were  as  much  robbed  and  destroyed  as  those  of 
the  northern  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  these  disasters,  there  were  also  certain  attrac- 
tions to  quicken  the  emigrating  movement.  The  sugar  plantation 
in  Cuba,  the  demand  of  labor  in  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Peru  for 
other  economic  purposes,  and  especially  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  had  stirred  the  whole  world  with  hopes  of  unexpected 
fortune.  The  call  of  the  Gold  Mountains,  the  name  given  by 
the  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Californian  ranges,  was  ringing  in  the  air 
of  the  distressed  regions  of  Canton.  To  go  over  there  and  dig  the 
gold  up  was  the  thirsty  desire  of  the  poor  sufferers.  "To  be  starved 
and  to  be  buried  in  the  sea  are  the  same,"  said  some  young  adven- 
turers. "Why  not  plunge  right  into  death  rather  than  wait  for 
death!"  With  this  spirit  they  even  embarked  in  their  crude,  old 
junks  and  combatted  with  the  dangerous  element  of  the  sea  without 
any  fear  or  the  least  idea  of  receding.  They  sailed  in  these  days 
directly  for  California  before  reaching  Hawaii.  Those  who  had 
I  made  their  fortune  returned  and  spread  the  news  of  the  "Golden 
Romance.**  The  public  spirit  was  stirred.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands forsook  their  homes. 

We  must  also  not  forget  the  traveling  facilities  which  the  foreign 
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agents  in  Hongkong  and  Xfacao  afforded  to  the  Chinese  Uborcra. 
riacards  were  posted  on  every  street  wall,  narrating  the  channtng 
news  of  getting  fortune  quick  and  the  attractive  facilities  of  goisif 
to  these  wonderful  lands.  Every  able-bodied  man,  no  matter 
whether  he  could  afford  the  passage  money  or  not,  was  induced  to 
emigrate,  if  he  could  borrow  the  money  to  go.  Those  who  could  not 
pay  for  the  passage  readily  received  the  most  cordial  assistance 

*' ^e  agents.    A  certain  amount  of  money  was  advanced  to  the 

A  certain  amount  was  paid  for  clothing  and  other  travel 
iMg  cquipmenU.  What  the  employers  needed  was  labor,  labor  of 
ijiy  sort.  Nothing  would  interfere  with  the  Chinese  custom,  dress 
and  manners.  Emigrants  need  not  necessarily  know  the  foreign 
languages.  They  need  only  to  work  and  get  good  pay.  So  farmers 
laid  down  their  spades,  carpenters  put  aside  their  chisels,  and  wood- 
cutters said  good-bye  to  their  old  companions,  the  axe  and  the  pipe. 

Among  the  classes  of  peasantry  who  emigrate,  there  are  4k 
some  parts  of  Canton  another  class,  the  class  of  semi-slaves,  who 
run  errands  for  the  villagers  and  receive  pay  for  their  ser\ices.  In 
form  they  are  entirely  independent.  But,  nevertheless,  they  cannot 
enjoy  certain  social  privileges  which  the  common  people  can.  In 
spite  of  the  social  prejudice,  this  class  has  grown  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent and  prominent.  This  also  aroused  the  prejudices  of  the  ignor- 
ant against  them  the  more.  Naturally  in  accord  with  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Cantonese,  they  prefer  to  die  abroad  where 
they  can  enjoy  freedom  than  to  endure  the  social  prejudice  at  honie.^ 
Liberty,  above  all,  is  the  star  that  guides  these  people  to  America. 

Having  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  causes  of  emigra- 
tk>n — the  stress  of  war,  the  gold  attraction,  the  traveling  facilities 
and  social  prejudice  at  home, — which  render  an  unmigratory  natkm 
migrator)',  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Chinese  laborers  ooine  to 
America.  But  aside  from  all  these  there  is  still  another  cause  that 
accounts  for  the  non-cm igration  to  Europe.  That  is  the  Chinese 
.jgQI^of  family  attachment.  To  make  clear  what  I  mean,  I  may 
say  that  the  Chinese  stick  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  WTierc 
their  friends  and  relatives  go,  there  they  go.  Where  their  friends 
and  relatives  do  not  go.  there  they  do  not  go.  Formerly  they 
fkKked  to  the  Straits  Settlements  only,  and  not  a  smgle  one  came  to 
America,  nay,  not  even  by  the  gold  attraction  or  any  means  of  in- 
ducement.   But  as  soon  as  a  beginning  was  made,  the  adventurous 
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emigrant  was  soon  followed  by  his  friends  and  relatives.  That  is 
why.  notwithstanding,  only  three  Chinese  emigrants  appeared  in 
San  Francisco  in  i8jo,  by  1857,  only  forty-five  years  later,  we  find 
quite  a  large  settlement  in  that  city.  From  three,  the  immigration 
had  changed  to  eighteen  thousand,  twenty-one,  an  increase  wonder- 
fully rapid  when  compared  with  that  long  period  between  American 
independence  and  1830,  when  not  a  single  Chinese  stepped  on 
American  soil.  Since  the  passage  of  the  exclusion  laws,  of  course 
the  number  of  Chinese  entering  the  United  States  has  been  curtailed, 
but  the  inducement  to  come  has  not  stopped.  In  fact  as-  the  un- 
favorable conditions  in  China  have  not  changed,  the  attractiveness 
of  America  to  the  Chinese  emigrant  still  increases.  High  wages, 
higher  by  far  than  were  obtainable  in  the  old  mining  camp  days 
continue  to  beckon  him  eastward.  When  such  attractions  are  pres- 
ent, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Chinese  laborers  will  look 
with  respect  upon  an  exclusion  law  which  contradicts  with  their  in- 
terests and  seems  to  them  an  affront  to  their  race.  So  I  dare  to  pre- 
dict, no  matter  how  stringent  the  exclusion  law  is,  it  cannot  keep 
these  zealous  men  oflF,  and  I  should  add  that  it  is  useless  to  keep 
them  off.  I  may  also  say  that  no  matter  how  much  less  promising 
the  economic  opportunity  of  Europe  may  be,  if  these  laborers  have 
once  set  foot  on  that  continent  and  become  accustomed  to  living 
there  as  they  have  in  America,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  constant  emi- 
gration thence  as  remarkable  as  is  the  present  neglect  of  that  field 
by  the  Chinese  emigrants. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  magnitude  of  the  task  under- 
taken by  China,  and  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  in  outline  the  old  edticatioiial 
system  as  it  existed  before  the  reform  movement  began  to  make 
itself  felt. 

The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  thai,  strictly  speaking, 
originally  there  were  no  government  schools  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  schools  for  Banner  men,  the  clan  of 
the  reigning  Manchu  Dynasty,  in  Peking,  education  was  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  part  played  by  the  government  in  the 
educational  system  was  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  examina- 
tions, corresponding  in  many  ways  to  what  we  speak  of  as  civil 
service  competitive  examinations.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
private  schools  throughout  the  empire  was  to  train  up  scholars  who 
could  pass  these  examinations  successfully,  and  thus  render  them- 
selves eligible  for  service  in  the  government.  The  examtnatkxu 
had  the  effect  of  setting  the  standard  of  the  educational  system,  and 
thus  the  same  subjects  and  for  the  most  part  the  same  books  were 
tised  in  all  the  schools. 

Any  one  could  set  up  as  a  school  teacher,  and  a  great  many 
scholars  who  had  attained  the  first  degree  in  the  government  exami- 
nations and  a  host  of  others  who  had  tried  and  failed  made  this 
their  chief  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  The  scholars  in  the  school 
paid  small  fees,  and  the  life  of  a  teacher  was  both  penurious  and 
laborious. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  all  schools  wzs  divided  into 
three  grades.  First  came  the  committing  to  memory  the  canonical 
books'  and  the  learning  to  write  characters.  Then  followed  the 
period  when  the  textbooks  were  explained  to  the  pupils  and  they 
received  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  composition.    Lastly,  tliey 
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were  taught  to  read  more  widely,  especially  collections  of  essays  of 
foccessful  scholars,  and  to  write  the  sort  of  essay  and  poem  which 
they  would  be  required  to  compose  at  a  government  examination. 
Many  of  the  pupils  never  advanced  beyond  the  first  or  second  stage, 
but  those  ambitious  of  going  up  to  the  examinations  were  bound  to 
take  the  whole  course.  The  result  was  to  turn  out  young  men 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Confucian  ethics,  Mencian  politics,  and 
the  history  of  China,  with  ability  to  write  an  elegant  literary  style, 
and  to  compose  stiff  and  stereotyped  verses. 

The  government  examination  system  began  as  far  back  as  the 
Tang  Dynasty  {618  a.  d.)  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Altogether  there  were  four  examinations. 

The  first  were  held  in  district  cities,  annually.  About  one  per 
cent  of  the  candidates  who  came  up  were  successful.  They  were 
awarded  the  degree  of  Siu  Tsai  (Budding  Talent)  equivalent  in 
some  ways  to  our  B.A.  degree,  but  not  signifying  at  all  the  general 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  graduate  of  an  American  college. 

The  second  were  held  in  provincial  capitals,  triennially.  These 
were  much  severer  tests.  The  candidates  were  immured  in  the 
little  cells  of  the  examination  halls  for  three  periods  of  three  days 
each,  and  were  put  to  a  strain  both  physically  and  mentally  which 
was  an  ordeal  which  few  could  pass  through  successfully.  Here 
again  the  percentage  of  those  who  won  the  degree  was  low,  only 
about  one  out  of  a  hundred  gaining  the  coveted  degree  of  Chii-jen 
(Deserving  of  Promotion).  Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  first  degree,  we  may  compare  the  "Chii-jen"  to  the 
M.A.  degree  of  the  American  university. 

The  third  examinations  were  held  in  Peking  triennially.  Those 
who  had  secured  the  second  degree  were  eligible,  and  if  they  could 
pass  the  third  test  were  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  Chin-shih  (Fit 
for  Office),  corresponding  in  a  way  with  our  Ph.D.  Two  of  the 
three  examinations  in  this  test  were  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  himself.  The  highest  of  the  successful  candidates  were 
drafted  off  into  government  service,  or  were  admitted  into  the 
College  of  the  Hanlin  (The  Forest  of  Pencils).  The  position  of 
the  Hanlins  corresponded  to  a  certain  extent  to  that  of  Fellows  of 
an  English  university. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  system 
was  intended  to  train  men  for  public  service.     The  conception  of 
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knowledge  as  a  thing  to  be  purstied  for  its  own  take  was  over- 
shadowed. The  possibility  of  rising  to  be  influential  officials  stirred 
the  ambitions  of  a  large  number  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and 
led  them  to  submit  to  the  long  prooesa  of  intellectual  training 
necessary  to  reach  the  goal. 

Frequently  the  Chinese  are  referred  to  as  an  educated  people. 
The  statement  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  hold  education  in  high  esteem,  and  that  they  k>ok  up  to 
the  scholar  with  great  respect  and  reverence,  but  the  system  which 
has  prevailed  for  all  these  centuries  has  only  resulted  in  giving 
education  to  the  chosen  few.  Among  the  poorer  people  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  illiteracy.  A  fair  estimate  would  be  that  only  one 
in  twenty  of  the  male  sex  can  read  understandingly.  llie  education 
of  girls  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  except  among  the  richer 
people,  and  a  woman  who  can  read  intelligently  is  regarded  as  a 
very  rare  plienomenon.  Among  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  the 
amount  of  education  possessed  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
read  a  few  characters  and  to  keep  accounts.  Even  a  knowledge  of 
the  characters  sufficient  for  the  reading  of  newspapers  has  not  been 
acquired  by  the  vast  majority. 

The  inadequate  system  of  education  left  the  masses  in  appalling 
ignorance.  This  helps  us  to  understand  China's  former  conserva- 
tism and  opposition  to  progress. 

Having  placed  this  picture  t)efore  our  minds,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  successive  steps  in  the  reform  of  the 
educational  system. 

The  desire  for  reform  manifested  itself  first  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  studies  pursued  by  the  scholars.  Contact  with  Western 
nations  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
aspired  to  be  the  future  officials  of  the  empire  needed  other  knowl- 
edge besides  an  acquaintance  with  the  canonical  books  of  China,  and 
something  more  than  the  ability  to  write  eight  legged  essays  and 
stilted  verses. 

After  the  war  with  France  (1884-1885)  we  note  among  the 
principal  reforms  then  instituted  that  mathematics  was  introduced 
into  the  government  examinations,  and  the  attempt  was  made  in  this 
way  to  broaden  the  curriculum.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  literary 
chancellors  who  presided  over  the  examinatknis  were  themselves 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  new  subject,  very  little,  however, 
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acGomplished  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  old  stereotyped  classical 
cxamiiutions. 

In  1872  a  detachment  of  Chinese  Government  students  was 
tent  to  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Yung  Wing. 
It  was  intended  that  they  should  receive  a  thorough  education  in 
American  schools  and  colleges,  and  upon  their  return  to  China  be 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  reforms  and  of  an  enlightened 
system  of  education.  Unfortunately  the  experiment  was  never 
carried  out  to  completion,  as  all  the  young  men  were  recalled  just  as 
they  had  reached  the  stage  where  they  were  ready  to  enter  college. 

The  next  step  in  the  reform  of  the  educational  system  was  in 
connection  with  the  reforms  instituted  by  the  late  Emperor  Kwang 
Hsu  in  1898.  The  young  emperor  was  eager  to  abolish  as  far  as 
possible  the  old  classical  examinations,  and  a  decree  was  promulgated 
that  henceforth  those  competing  for  degrees  were  to  have  **a  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  and  modern  history,  information  in  regard  to  the 
present-day  state  of  affairs,  with  special  reference  to  the  govern- 
ments and  institutions  of  the  countries  of  the  five  great  continents, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  thereof." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  in  the  proposals  of  1885  and  of 
1898  nothing  was  said  about  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  empire.  The  chief  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  modification  of 
the  examination  system  in  the  direction  of  making  it  less  antiquated. 

Certain  special  schools,  such  as  military  and  naval  academies 
and  some  government  colleges  were  established,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  toward  founding  a  government  system  of  schools  graded  from 
the  primary  up  to  the  university.*  This  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  period  of  reaction  which  resulted  in  the  terrible  upheaval 
of  1900. 

After  the  central  government  had  been  re-established  in  Peking 
the  late  empress  dowager  went  over  to  the  side  of  reform,  and 
advocated  the  measures  to  which  she  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
before  the  Boxer  outbreak. 

A  board  of  education  was  established  in  Peking  in  1905,  and 
an  edict  was  issued  abolishing  the  ancient  system  of  government 
examinations.     Largely  under  the  direction  of  two  high  officials, 

b»   noted   that   the   only   schools   In    the  Chinos©   Empire   up   to   a 
Klrlng   a    liberal    education    were   those   estiibllHhed    by    missionaries. 
rlea  maj  Justly  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  In  the   introduction  of  an 
9j9ttm  of  education. 
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Sun  Chia-nai  and  Chang  Giih-tung,  a  comprehensive  scheme  was 
workeil  out  "which  inchidcd  the  establishment  of  a  central  cintver* 
sity  in  Peking.  atViliatcd  cullcgcs,  tcdinical  and  normal  schools  in 
each  provincial  capital,  high  schools  in  each  prefectural  city,  and 
priniary  schools  in  each  departmental  city  and  village." 

The  whole  scheme,  including  regulations  as  to  discipline,  cur- 
ricula, suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  establishing  schools,  etc., 
was  carefully  drawn  up  in  a  memorial  submitted  to  the  throne  by 
H.  E.  Chang  Chih-tung.  When  printed,  it  consisted  of  five  volimies. 
The  memorial  was  immediately  approved,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme  was  authorized  by  imperial  edict. 

This  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  of  a 
national  system  of  schools  into  the  empire. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  volumes  shows  that  the  memorialist 
was  largely  influenced  by  Japanese  methods,  and  accounts  for  the 
similarity  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  systems  of  education. 

The  grading  of  schools  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  kindergarten  and  primary  schools. 
II.  The  first  grade  elementary  school. 

III.  The  high  grade  elementary  school. 

IV.  The  middle  school. 
V.  The  high  school. 

VI.  The  university. 

The  nomenclature  is  somewhat  different  from  that  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  The  middle  school  corresponds  very  closely  to  our 
grammar  school,  and  the  high  school  to  the  German  gymnasium  and 
the  first  years  of  the  American  college.  The  university  follows  the 
German  idea  and  consists  of  eight  special  faculties. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  course  of  education,  technical 
schools  have  also  been  established,  some  of  them  being  inclu<led 
under  the  heading  of  middle  or  high  schools,  and  others  as  being 
departments  of  a  university.  Provision  was  also  made  for  normal 
schools. 

In  compiling  the  course  of  study,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  classical  and  historical  litera* 
ture  of  China,  "thus  enabling  the  new  system  of  education  to  attach 
itself  without  too  great  a  wrench  to  the  earlier  s^'stem  which 
centered  around  civil  service  examinations."  This,  of  course,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  student  to  devote  a  good  many  hours  of  study 
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to  hU  own  language  and  literature.  To  carry  this  burden  (n  addi- 
tion to  acquiring  the  new  Western  learning  overloads  the  student 
and  is  apt  to  result  in  superficiality.  The  problem  of  how  to  combine 
the  new  with  the  old  is  probably  the  greatest  which  the  Chinese 
cdncttor  has  to  face.  The  system  already  adopted  is  probably  more 
or  less  tentative,  but  if  in  drawing  up  the  new  schedule  of  studies 
no  provision  for  the  old  learning  had  been  made,  the  whole  scheme 
would  have  been  regarded  as  too  revolutionary  and  would  probably 
have  failed  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  government. 

Another  feature  in  connection  with  the  curricula  adopted  in 
the  schools  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  ethical  teaching.  The  Chinese 
have  always  entertained  the  idea  that  knowledge  and  morality  are 
closely  associated.  The  old  system  of  training  was  intended  to 
produce  "the  princely  man,"  one  who  possessed  intelligence  but  at 
the  same  time  a  perfectly  rounded  moral  nature.  The  scholar  of 
China  in  the  past  has  been  fond  of  expounding  ethical  principles 
and  has  posed  as  their  embodiment.  Too  often  it  has  been  a  case  of 
video  meliora  proboquc,  detcriora  scquor. 

Real  alarm  has  been  felt  lest  the  introduction  of  Western 
learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  would  undermine 
the  ethical  principles  upon  which  Chinese  society  is  based,  and 
consequently  in  the  courses  of  study  drawn  up  an  important  place 
has  been  given  to  moral  culture. 

The  system  having  been  settled,  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
best  way  of  putting  it  into  operation.  It  was  an  undertaking  of 
tremendous  proportions,  nothing  less  than  providing  schooling  for 
some  40,000,000  boys  and  girls.  As  we  have  already  indicated, 
everything  had  previously  been  left  to  private  initiative,  and  the 
schools  which  existed  were  all  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The 
government  issues  the  edict  "let  there  be  these  new  schools,"  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  officials  and  people  to  see  that  the  mandate  is 
carried  out. 

There  never  had  been  in  China  anything  corresponding  to 
school  rates,  and  no  provision  had  ever  been  made  for  assigning  a 
part  of  the  government  revenue  to  educational  purposes. 

In  the  provincial  governments  the  same  was  true,  no  regular 
allocation  of  a  portion  of  the  provincial  revenue  had  ever  been  made 
to  education. 

The  task  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  central  government  was 
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laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  viceroys 
and  governors  had  to  assume  this  duty,  and  funds  were  secured  in 
the  following  way :  Some  schools  were  foumlcd  by  the  officials  them- 
selves, who  squeezed  the  money  needed  out  of  the  provinctal 
revenue,  other  schools  were  founded  by  money  obtained  from  the 
people  as  contributions  for  this  purpose.  Still  other  schools  were 
founded  as  acts  of  merit  by  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  in  return  for 
this  public  scr>'ice  were  rewarded  by  receiving  some  official  rank, — 
the  right  to  wear  the  blue  or  red  button. 

As  may  be  imagined,  schools  established  in  this  way  have  had  a 
somewhat  precarious  existence.  The  officials  finding  the  cost  more 
than  they  anticipated,  have  tried  to  curtail  the  expenditure,  and  the 
contributions  from  the  people  have  sometimes  not  been  forthco  ning. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  when  we  quote 
statistics,  very  inadequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education 
of  the  whole  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reform,  as  was  perhaps  natural  for 
those  inexperienced  in  educational  matters,  the  chief  aim  was  to 
provide  the  schools  of  higher  grade,  and  primary  education  was 
neglected.  The  government  was  in  haste  to  produce  the  new 
scholar  and  seemed  to  think  he  could  be  manufactured  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  teachers  for  the 
primary  school  could  be  obtained.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  new  education  from  the  top 
was  an  impracticable  one,  and  the  need  of  establishing  a  large 
number  of  primary  schools  was  realized.  Recently  more  effort 
has  been  expended  in  this  direction. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  schools  imo 
China  was  in  connection  with  securing  qualified  teachers.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  the  supply  could  be  obtained  by  sending  yoitng 
men  to  study  for  a  year  or  two  in  Japan.  As  many  as  twenty-five 
thousand  young  men,  representative  of  the  best  t)'pe  of  learning 
under  the  old  system,  entered  the  schools  of  Japan,  hoping  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  Western  science.  For  a  time  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  country,  and  Japan  was  looked  upon 
as  the  Mecca  for  those  seeking  enlightenment.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  Chinese  became  convinced 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and  that  there  must  be  the 
same  patient  toilsome  labor  as  was  required  in  the  old  system. 
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The  normal  schools  established  in  China  have  proved  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
jTOung  men  who  have  attended  them  never  had  the  mental  training 
in  primary  and  elementary  schools  essential  as  a  basis  for  more 
advanced  work.  A  large  number  of  subjects  were  taught  in  a 
superficial  manner,  and  the  men  turned  out  for  the  most  part  have 
not  proved  efficient  teachers. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  say  something  in  regard  to  the  students 
sent  for  study  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Realizing 
that  it  would  be  many  years  before  the  government  could  estab- 
lish efficient  higher  education  in  the  empire,  the  movement 
to  select  young  men  who  have  completed  their  elementary  educa- 
tion in  China,  and  to  send  them  abroad  for  advanced  study, 
has  been  encouraged.  At  first  these  young  men  were  sent  from 
each  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincial  authorities.  When 
the  American  Government  decided  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity,  it  was  decided  by  the  central  government  of  China  to 
employ  the  money,  saved  to  her  as  the  result  of  this  act  of  gen- 
erosity, in  sending  students  to  study  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
arranged  that  for  five  years  one  hundred  young  men  should  be  sent 
annually,  and  after  that  fifty  each  year.  A  competitive  examina- 
tion was  held  in  Peking  for  securing  the  best  candidates.  Three 
batches  have  already  been  sent,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  government 
thus  far  has  never  been  able  to  secure  the  full  quota.  Last  year  a 
new  method  was  adopted.  This  was  the  founding  of  a  special 
school  near  the  summer  palace  outside  of  Peking  (the  Ching  Hua 
Hsioh-tang).  A  large  number  of  American  teachers  was  secured 
and  a  course  of  study  was  drawn  up  to  prepare  young  men  to  pass 
the  American  college  entrance  examinations.  The  school  has  only 
been  open  for  a  short  time,  and  thus  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment 
upon  it.  It  is  hoped  it  will  produce  better  results  than  the  former 
method  of  selecting  students  from  all  schools  throughout  the  empire 
by  competitive  examination. 

The  present  status  of  the  new  system  of  education  in  China 
may  be  learned  from  the  statistical  reports  submitted  to  the  throne 
by  the  ministry  of  education,  one  in  1908,  and  the  other  at  the  end 
of  1910. 

A  comparison  of  these  reports  is  interesting.  In  1908  the 
number  of  students  in  provincial  schools  was  1,013,571,  and  at  the 
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end  of  last  year  i»a84.965.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  374,518. 
This  included  3.951  more  students  in  special  studies,  4,923  addi- 
tional students  in  industrial  studies,  and  265 Al4  more  in  ordinary 
studies.  Students  in  training  schools  for  teachers  (normal  schools) 
were  3.394  less  in  number. 

The  number  of  students  in  Peking  showed  an  increase  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  the  figures  being  15,774  and  11^417.  respec- 
tively. There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools. 
In  the  provinces  there  are  now  42,444  as  compared  with  35.597,  and 
in  Peking  252  as  compared  with  206.  It  also  appears  that  when  the 
first  report  was  presented  the  number  of  government  schools,  thote 
^npiwrted  by  officials,  exceeded  those  supported  by  public  con- 
tnhutors  and  private  individuals,  and  that  when  the  second  report 
was  sent  in  the  public  and  private  schools  were  more  numerous 
than  the  government  schools. 

On  the  whole  these  reports  are  encouraging,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  show  that  Giina  has  only  begun  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  In  Japan,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  sixty 
millions,  wc  find  that  about  six  million  young  people  of  school  age 
are  under  instruction.  If  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  was  provided  with  education  in  China,  it 
would  mean  that  forty  million  young  people  must  be  afforded  school 
facilities.  Thus  far  not  as  many  as  two  million  are  to  be  found  in 
the  new  schools  and  colleges. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  grades  of  schools.  We  will  now 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  each  grade. 

/.  Kindergarten 

The  aim  of  these  schools  is  "to  gather  the  children  from  three 
to  seven  years  of  age  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  separate 
them  from  the  dangers  of  the  street,  and  to  give  them  primary  ideas 
of  morality.  These  schools  are  free,  and  are  to  be  established  near 
orphanages  and  the  homes  of  virtuous  widows.** 

//.  The  First  Grade  Elementary  Schooi 

The  teaching  includes  morals,  the  study  of  the  canonical  books, 
the  Chinese  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  physical  sci- 
ences, and  gymnastics.    Children  of  seven  years-  of  age  may  enter 
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these  schools.    The  course  is  five  years  and  there  are  thirteen  hours 
dast  work  per  week. 

///.  The  High  Grade  Elementary  School 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  grade 
elementary  school,  with  the  addition  of  drawing.  The  study  of 
foreign  languages  is  forbidden  except  in  schools  situated  in  cities 
open  to  foreign  trade.  The  course  is  four  years  and  there  are  thirty- 
six  hours  class  work  per  week. 

IV,  Middle  School 

The  instruction  in  these  schools  corresponds  to  what  is  called 
"Secondaire  Modcrne"  in  France,  and  the  High  School  in  the 
United  States.  The  subjects  studied  are  twelve  in  number,  namely, 
morals,  Chinese  canonical  books,  foreign  languages  (Japanese  or 
English  compulsory,  French,  German  or  Russian  optional),  his- 
tor)%  geography,  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
political  economy,  government,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The 
singing  of  patriotic  songs  is  to  be  taught  both  in  the  middle  and 
the  elementary  schools.  The  course  is  five  years,  with  thirty-six 
hours  class  work  per  week.  Pupils  who  have  obtained  the  diploma 
in  the  high  grade  elementary  schools  or  who  have  passed  an 
equivalent  examination  are  admitted  into  the  middle  schools. 

V.  High  School 

The  aim  of  the  high  schools  is  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the 
university.  There  are  three  divisions  corresponding  to  the  three 
groups  of  faculties  in  the  university.  The  students  in  the  first 
section  will  be  prepared  for  the  faculties  of  classics,  law,  arts  and 
commerce;  in  the  second  for  the  faculties  of  science,  civil  engi- 
neering and  agronomy;  and  in  the  third  for  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
All  the  scholars  will  study  ethics,  law,  Chinese  literature,  foreign 
languages,  and  g>'mnastics.  In  addition  to  these,  the  students  in 
the  first  section  will  study  history,  geography,  elocution,  law  and 
political  economy;  the  students  of  the  second  section,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  drawing;  and  those  of 
the  third  section,  latin,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology  and 
botany.    The  foreign  languages  to  be  studied  in  the  first  and  second 
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sections  are  English,  and  French  or  German,  and  in  the  third  section, 
German,  and  French  or  EngUab.  The  course  is  three  years,  with 
six  hours  work  in  the  cUssroom  each  day  (thirty-six  hours  per 
week).  Students  who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  middle 
Khooi  or  who  have  passed  an  equivalent  examination  are  admitted 
into  tlie  high  schools. 

yi.  The  University 

The  university  is  still  in  an  embryonic  condition,  due  to  the 
lack  of  both  students  and  professors.  Fight  faculties  arc  to  be 
established : 

1.  The  facuhy  of  Classics,  comprising  ten  courses,  among 
which  are:  (a)  The  Book  of  Changes,  {b)  The  Book  of  Amials, 
(f)  The  Book  of  Poetry,  ((f)  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  (r) 
Rites,  (f)  Confucian  Analects,  and  the  Books  of  Mendus,  with 
commentaries,   (g)   Philosophy. 

2.  The  faculty  of  Jurisprudence,  with  two  courses:  (o)  Ad- 
ministration, (b)  Legislation. 

3.  The  faculty  of  Arts,  comprising  nine  courses:  (0)  History 
of  (Thina,  {b)  Universal  history,  (c )  General  geography,  (</)  Geog- 
raphy of  China,  {e)  Geography  of  England,  (/)  Geography  of 
France,  {g)  Geography  of  Germany.  (A)  Geography  of  Russia, 
(t)  Geography  of  Japan. 

4.  The  faculty  of  Medicine,  comprising  two  courses:  (a) 
Medicine,  (6)  Pharmacy. 

5.  The  faculty  of  Science,  comprising  six  courses:  (a)  Mathe- 
matics, {b)  Astronomy,  (c)  Physics,  (<f)  Chemistry,  (r)  Natural 
history,  (/)  Geology. 

6.  The  faculty  of  Agronomy,  comprising  four  courses:  («) 
Agriculture,  (b)  Chemistry  relating  to  agriculture,  (c)  Forestry, 
{d)  Veterinary  science. 

7.  The  faculty  of  Engineering,  comprising  six  courses:  (a) 
Civil  engineering,  {b)  Mechanical  engineering,  (f)  Electrical  engi- 
neering, (</)  Arrliitertiire,  ( t'^  Industrial  I'lifinistrv,  ( f^  Mining 
engineering. 

8.  The  faculty  of  Commerce,  cotnpri.sing  three  courses:  (a) 
Banking  and  insurance,  (h\  rnmmrrrr  .in<!  tmn-inortafion,  (c^ 
Customs. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  university  is  for  tliree  years  except 
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in  medicine  and  law,  in  which  it  is  four  years.    The  students  have 
from  two  to  four  hours  class  work  per  day. 

Students  who  have  secured  diplomas  in  high  schools  may  enter 
the  university.  The  situation  of  the  university  is  at  Peking.  If  a 
province  wishes  to  open  a  university,  it  may  do  so,  provided  it  can 
establish  at  least  three  faculties. 

Students  who  graduate  from  the  university  with  high  standing 
arc  albwed  to  do  further  post-graduate  work  for  five  years.  Means 
will  be  provided  to  permit  of  their  traveling  abroad  for  purposes  of 
study.    Each  year  they  must  render  a  report  of  their  work. 

There  are  two  grades  of  normal  schools,  the  lower  and  the 
higher. 

/.  The  Lower  Normal  School 

The  object  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  first  grade  and  high 
grade  elementary  schools.  The  subjects  to  be  studied  are  morals, 
study  and  explanation  of  law,  Chinese  language,  pedagogy,  geog- 
raphy, history,  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry, 
calligraphy,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The  course  covers  five  years, 
each  having  forty-five  weeks  with  thirty-six  hours  class  work  per 
week.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  these  schools  must  have  com- 
pleted the  high  grade  elementary  school.  According  to  local  circum- 
stances, one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  added: 
foreign  languages,  agriculture,  commerce,  manual  training. 

//.  Higher  Normal  Schools 

The  object  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  schools  of  higher  grade. 
The  course  is  three  years,  with  thirty-six  hours  class  work  per  week. 
The  subjects  in  the  first  year  are  the  same  for  all  students,  but  in  the 
last  two  years  the  students  are  divided  into  four  courses:  (a)  lan- 
guages, (6)  history  and  geography,  (f)  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry,  (d)  natural  history. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  about  girls'  schools.  According 
to  the  decree  which  appeared  in  April,  1907,  elementary  schools  of 
the  first  grade  and  high  grade  were  to  be  established  for  girls,  but 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  higher  education.  There 
are  also  normal  schools  for  girls  to  train  teachers  for  the  girls' 
elemenUry  schools.  The  studies  in  the  girls'  schools  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  boys',  with  the  addition  of  fine  art  and  needle  work, 
hoiuckeeping,  sewing  and  music. 
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As  has  been  described,  according  to  the  old  system  of  education 
degrees  were  conferred  on  the  successful  candidatci  at  the  ctYil 
service  examinations.  They  are  now  given  to  ttudenls  oonplcttng 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  courses  in  the  new  schools.  Graduates 
of  the  high  grade  elementary  schools  may  receive  the  title  of  "Siu- 
tsai"  (B.A.),  those  of  the  middle  schools  the  title  of  "Kun-sang" 
(presentable  bachelors),  those  of  the  high  schools  Chti-jen"  (MA.), 
and  those  of  the  university  "Chin-shih"  (Ph.D.). 

Students  who  have  studied  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe, 
after  completing  their  courses  abroad,  upon  their  return  to  China 
may  attend  a  special  examination  in  Peking  held  in  the  autumn  of 
each  year.  Upon  the  result  of  these  examinations  they  are  given 
Chinese  degrees  equivalent  to  those  obtained  in  foreign  countries 
and  are  made  cither  Chii-jen  (M.A.)  or  Chin-shih  (Ph.D.).  Thus 
they  put  themselves  in  line  with  the  Chinese  educational  system,  and 
become  eligible  for  employment  in  government  service. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  employment  of  foreign  teachers 
in  Chinese  schools.  When  the  system  was  first  inaugurated  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  good  foreign  instructors,  especially  for  the 
middle  and  high  schools.  During  recent  years  the  number  of  those 
employed  has  diminished,  although  at  no  time  has  it  been  very  large. 
The  attempt  was  made  for  a  while  to  replace  American  and  English 
by  Japanese  teachers  on  the  ground  of  economy,  but  it  has  not 
proved  very  successful. 

Rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  board  of  education  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  foreign  instructors,  and  it  is  strictly  stated 
that  they  arc  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  school  matters  outside  their 
own  classrooms,  and  arc  not  permitted  to  prosel>'tize  in  regard 
to  religion. 

It  has  often  happened  that  men  who  have  come  out  from  their 
own  countries  to  accept  positions  in  Chinese  schools  find  on  their 
arrival  that  they  cannot  secure  students  competent  to  study  higher 
branches,  and  consequently  they  have  been  obliged  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  imparting  elementary  instruction. 

As  the  educational  system  develops  foreign  specialists  will  be 
needed  in  greater  numbers,  for  it  must  be  some  time  before  China 
can  provide  the  teachers  needed  for  university  and  high  school  work. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  outline  of  China's  method  in  revising 
her  educational  system.    Much  might  be  said  in  way  of  crlticlnii. 
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Notwithstanding  the  present  inefficiency  of  the  system,  we  must 
still  wonder  at  so  much  being  accomplished  in  so  short  a  space  of 
lime,  and  must  sympathize  with  the  Chinese  in  the  innumerable 
difficulties  which  they  have  to  surmount.  The  financial  burden  of 
the  new  system  has  been  very  great  and  has  retarded  progress. 

Perhaps  the  least  pleasing  feature  has  been  the  unruliness  of 
the  student  class.  The  new  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  young  men  and  they  have  often  proved 
an  intractable  body  to  manage.  Many  a  school  with  bright  pros- 
pects has  been  wrecked  by  rebellion  against  the  authorities  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Those  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
higher  grade  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  officials  with  absolutely 
no  experience  in  educational  matters,  and  naturally  they  have  not 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  student  body. 

As  time  goes  on  such  matters  will  be  rectified,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  an  efficient  educational  machine  will  be 
constructed  in  China  similar  to  that  already  existing  in  Japan. 

Such  a  revolution  as  this  implies  must  produce  results  so  far- 
reaching  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  forecast.  When 
enlightening  education  pervades  China,  it  will  produce  effects  which 
even  the  more  sanguine  can  hardly  imagine.  The  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  will  prove  the  value  of  the  new  education  in  China.* 

■since  this  article  was  written,  a  report  hai  been  received  of  the  Imperial 
Bdocatlonal  Conference,  held  at  Pekin;;  during  the  past  Bummer.  Amoof?  the 
Important  tubjccts  dlacuned  were  the  followlnR:  (1)  The  Extonslon  of  Primary 
Rdiicatlon :  (2)  The  Adoption  of  CompulRor.v  Education  for  Children  from  Six  to 
Fourteen  Tears  of  Aro  :  (3)  Milltnry  Tralnlnjr  In  Public  Schools:  (4)  The  Discon- 
tinuance of  the  Study  of  the  Canonical  Books  In  the  Primary  School ;  (ft)  The 
Dtoeoatlouance  of  Orantlntr  Deprees  to  Graduates  from  the  Schools  of  Lower  Grades. 
Tbe  decisions  arrlred  at  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  (Tzecheng 
Quan)  at  Its  next  session.  The  holding  of  such  a  conference  Is  an  evidence  of  the 
Interest  felt  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  subject  of  educational  reform. 
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By  F.  E.  Hinckley, 
Dtftrict  Attorney  of  the  United  Stmtet  Court  (or  China. 


By  lately  similar  treaties  with  eighteen  of  the  powers,  China 
has  granted  full  exemption  from  her  territorial  jurisdiction  in  favor 
of  the  nationals  of  these  powers  residing  or  traveling  in  China,  and 
over  the  property  of  these  nationals,  real  and  personal,  sittute  in 
China.  These  eighteen,  in  order  of  the  dates  of  their  first  treaties, 
are:  Russia,  by  a  treaty  of  1689  for  the  Mongolian  border;  the 
United  States  by  the  first  of  the  modem  and  distinctly  extrater- 
ritorial treaties — a  treaty  negotiated  by  Caleb  Cushing,  afterwards 
United  States  Attorney-General,  whose  draft  was  so  excellent  as 
to  have  been  generally  followed  as  a  model  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  treaties  of  other  powers  with  China;  then  Great  Britain, 
France,  Norway  and  Sweden  (now  as  two  powers  with  one  treaty), 
Germany,  -Portugal,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  Japan,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  These  are  prac- 
tically all  of  the  powers  that  have  treaties  of  any  nature  with 
China.  Even  if  there  were  commercial  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries containing  most-favored-nation  clauses,  such  clauses  would 
probably  not  extend  the  extraterritorial  exemption;  yet  it  has 
occurred  that  when  powers  without  extraterritorial  treaties  have 
permitted  exercise  by  a  friendly  power  of  jurisdiction  over  their 
nationals,  for  instance,  jurisdiction  over  Greeks  by  consuls  of 
France,  China  has  acquiesced,  and  it  has  also  occurred  that  in 
isolated  cases  a  non-treaty  consul,  like  the  consul  of  Cuba,  has 
adjudicated  over  his  nationals  in  China  without  effectual  protest 
by  the  Chinese  government ;  but  such  friendly  and  non-treaty  juris- 
diction is  a  negligible  minimum.  The  substantial  fact  is  that  China 
has  continuously  maintained  her  jurisdiction  sovereignty  excepcinf 
as  specifically  abrogated  by  treaty. 

The  counterpart  of  this  treaty  exemption  from  Chinese  juris- 
diction is  the  agreement  to  extend  the  respective  national  jurisdic- 
tbns  into  China.  The  rule  of  the  treaties  is  that  a  defendant  is 
sued  in  the  court  of  his  own  nationality,  and  by  mutuality  of  prac- 
tice this  rule  is  extended  in  favor  of  a  plaintiff  of  whatever  foreign 
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oatioiulity  he  may  be.  Tlic  jurisdiction  is  mostly  exercised  by 
ooQSttb  at  the  various  ports.  Some  of  the  powers  have  but  one  or 
two  consuls  for  all  China.  Few  of  the  consuls  are  men  of  any 
training  or  experience  in  the  law.  In  some  cases  a  consul  may  be 
assisted  by  one  or  more  assessors,  and,  with  them,  the  consul  judges 
both  of  law  and  fact.  Most  of  the  foreign  jurisdictions  are  but 
meagerly  developed.  The  larger  powers,  however,  have  special 
legislation  as  to  their  courts  in  China.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  each  established  higher  and  general  courts 
independent  of  their  consular  systems,  respectively  known  as  H. 
B.  M.  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  the  United  States  Court  for 
China.  These  two  higher  courts  exercise  their  jurisdiction  mostly 
at  Shanghai,  where  court  business  readily  concentrates.  They  hold 
sessions  in  other  consular  cities  in  China  when  the  public  interest 
requires.  They  exercise  general  appellate  and  certain  supervisory 
powers.  They  and  the  systems  of  courts  of  which  they  are  the 
head  are  the  highest  and  most  extensive  development  of  extrater- 
ritorial courts  in  the  world.  The  United  States  Court  is  analagous 
to  a  federal  circuit  court,  though  with  wider  jurisdiction  inclusive 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher  state  court,  and  the  British  Supreme 
Court  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  high  court  of  justice  in  England. 

Another  form  of  court  has  been  evolved  by  time  and  necessity 
but  without  close  adherence  to  the  treaties.  This  is  the  so-called 
mixed  court.  It  is  a  court  existing  in  each  of  the  consular  cities. 
It  is  for  the  trial  of  Chinese  defendants.  A  Chinese  magistrate 
presides  over  it  and  with  him  sits  a  foreign  assessor,  regularly  of 
the  nationality  of  the  plaintiff.  The  consul  himself  may  be  the 
assessor,  but  in  the  main  cities  a  vice-consular  officer,  ordinarily 
a  Chinese  linguist,  is  assessor.  At  Hankow  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate goes  from  one  consulate  to  another  to  hold  trials  on  regular 
days.  The  practice  varies  in  different  cities.  At  Shanghai  the 
mixed  courts  are  extensive  establishments,  with  three  or  four 
Chinese  magistrates,  the  criminal  cases  being  heard  almost  entirely 
in  the  presence  of  British,  American,  German  and  French  asses- 
•ors,  the  French  having  a  separate  court.  It  is  also  distinctive  of 
Shanghai  that  the  assessors  there,  while  having,  as  in  other  cities, 
strictly  but  a  right  to  be  present  and  to  object  in  cases  involving 
their  own  nationals  as  plaintiffs,  in  effect  direct  what  the  judg- 
ment in  every  criminal  case  shall  be  and  have  assumed  an  almost 
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equally  preponderating  authority  in  civil  cases  that  involve  their 
respective  nationals  as  plaintiffs.  The  premise  is  taken  that  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  exercised  in  or  respecting  the  international  foreign 
settlement  at  Shanghai  involves  stich  foreign  interests,  wboe\xr  tlie 
complainant  may  be,  that  a  foreign  assessor  representing  those 
interests  has  an  implied  right  to  appear  and  to  direct  the  judgment 
There  is  practical  advantage  in  this  system,  however  far  it  departs 
from  the  letter  of  the  treaties.  The  mixed  court  at  Shanghai  is 
but  a  very  low  court  in  the  jurisdiction  systems  of  all  the  powers 
that  have  to  do  with  it,  yet  it  is  the  busiest  of  all  the  courts  at 
Shanghai  and  it  adjudicates  actions  involving  very  large  values  and 
most  important  personal  interests. 

The  consular  courts  also  are  far  from  having  reached  a 
development  adequate  to  present  conditions.  They  mostly  rest 
upon  treaties  made  soon  after  the  British  war  of  1842,  and  renewed 
with  little  change  soon  after  the  British  and  French  war  of  185S. 
In  those  years  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  China  were  men  in  charge 
of  large  business  concerns  and  missionaries  and  the  immediate 
dependents  of  both,  and  all  foreigners  were  located  in  or  near  to 
the  principal  ports;  but  in  191 1  there  are  in  China  all  classes  of 
Western  society,  and  foreigners  resident  in  China  number  many 
thousands.  There  are  also  many  tourists.  No  restriction  on  immi- 
gration excepting  that  of  health  inspection  exists.  The  most  cos- 
mopolitan aggregations  and  combinations  populate  the  ports  and 
penetrate  to  remote  places.  The  foreign  population  of  China  exclu- 
sive of  the  Japanese  and  Russians  in  Manchuria,  must  be  well 
above  30,000.  These  are  mostly  merchants  and  missionaries. 
There  arc  few  men  of  the  professions  and  of  course  few  or  none 
of  the  large  classes  of  industrial  and  agricultural  population: 
familiar  at  home.  Adventurers  and  vagrants,  gamblers  and  pros- 
titutes infest  the  ports,  affirming  or  disclaiming  their  nationality 
according  to  the  lenience  or  severity  of  their  national  authorities. 
Foreign  missionary  societies  enjoy  a  treaty  privilege  of  acquiring 
land  for  mission  purposes  both  in  the  consular  cities  and  in  the 
interior.  Foreign  merchants  have  extended  their  trade  into  the 
most  distant  regions.  The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  an  increase 
at  high  ratio  of  all  sorts  of  contractual  relations  between  foreigners 
and  Chinese.  Partnerships  and  companies,  numerous  and  x'aried 
in  nature,  having  a   foreign  name  and  protection  but  invoh-ing 
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Chinese  members  and  not  infrequently  being  controlled  by  Chinese, 
have  come  into  being  without  adequate  executive  and  jurisdictional 
regulation.  In  fact  the  requisites  of  the  extraterritorial  commu- 
nities in  China  have  come  far  to  exceed  the  legislative  provisions 
made  for  them.  The  British  interests  in  China  are  probably  more 
adequately  provided  for  than  any  other. 

British  legislation  has  been  founded  upon  the  Foreign  Juris- 
diction Acts,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  Act  of  1890.  This  Act  is 
very  brief,  general  and  fundamental.  On  it  are  based  the  Orders 
in  Council  amplifying  and  perfecting  the  system.  Orders  in  Council 
have  been  frequent  and  they  seem  to  be  readily  obtained.  Besides, 
there  is  the  often  and  very  timely  exercised  authority  of  the  British 
Minister  at  Peking  to  make  regulations  of  the  nature  of  substan- 
tive law  and  having  the  force  of  law  until  and  as  modified  by  the 
higher  legislative  authority.  By  this  power  of  the  Minister  local 
and  temporary  conditions  usually  of  emergency  nature  are  regu- 
lated. But  the  control  of  the  jurisdictional  system,  that  is  of  court 
procedure  and,  as  shown  mainly  in  the  well  and  lengthily  developed 
Rules  of  Court,  of  the  operation  of  the  courts  generally,  rests 
primarily  with  the  Judge  of  the  British  Supreme  Court  for  China. 
This  court  was  organized  in  1867.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  col- 
lected series  of  its  reports,  and  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
reports  published  from  1867  to  date  in  the  official  organ,  the  North 
China  Herald.  The  long  and  eminent  standing  of  the  British 
Court  and  its  wisely  directed  and  wide-reaching  activities  have  well 
and  eflfectually  protected,  regulated  and  promoted  British  interests 
in  China. 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hongkong,  situate  at  the  com- 
mercial portal  of  South  China  and  having,  with  other  branches  of 
government,  a  Supreme  Court,  has  adjudicated  many  of  the  most 
important  cases  arising  out  of  extraterritorial  relations  with  the 
Chinese  and  has  also  largely  enhanced  British  prestige.  This  court 
has  of  late  years  a  collected  series  of  reports.  British  companies 
in  China  are  regulated  by  Hongkong  Ordinances.  This  arrange- 
ment may  in  time  be  modified  to  meet  difficulties  due  to  the  fact 
that  business  at  Shanghai  has  now  become  proportionately  greater, 
and  authority  may  be  given  to  register  and  regulate  companies 
through  British  officials  at  Shanghai;  but  the  facility  and  security 
of  registration  and  regulation  through  British  colonial  offices  at 
Hongkong  in  the  last  half  century  has  brought  under  the  British 
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flag  vast  foreign  Imstness  in  China,  especially  Gennan,  American 
and  Chinese. 

The  German  government  haa  now  under  consideration  the 
establishing  of  a  higher  and  general  court  for  all  Germans  in  China. 
It  is  also  considering  a  modification  of  compaoiei'  atatutct  to  af  to 
favor  the  association  or  incorporation  of  companlcf  in  China  under 
German  law  with  registration  in  Kiaochau,  the  German  leased  area 
in  North  China. 

The  United  States  government  has  no  specific  legislation  at 
to  companies  in  China.  The  usual  way  of  organizing  American 
firms  has  been  to  register  the  articles  of  association  at  one  of  the 
consulates  or  to  incorporate  under  the  Hongkong  Ordinances.  In 
a  few  cases  there  have  been  incorporations  under  home  jurisdic- 
tions as  of  Arizona  or  Delaware  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
this  is  easily  done  under  some  jurisdictions.  The  degree  of  liability 
of  such  corporations  in  China  is  not  clear.  There  is  some  doubt 
wlu'ther  the  incorporation  statutes  of  the  home  jurisdictions  were 
intended  for  or  can  be  held  to  have  force  with  regard  to  busineti 
firms  conducting  their  business  entirely  outside  of  the  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the  status  of  home  cor- 
porations doing  business  under  American  jurisdiction  in  China  has 
not  been  determined.  With  a  number  of  such  corporations  doing 
large  business,  this  backward  condition  of  the  law,  though  strange, 
is  an  evidence  of  their  good  management  and  fair  dealing.  It  is  a 
tribute  also  to  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  who  have 
conducted  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  government  and  its  officials 
affecting  these  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  whidi 
unscrupulous  persons  have  at  times  and  in  certain  consular  dis- 
tricts formed  themselves  into  companies  largely  with  Chinese  cap- 
ital under  an  American  name  and  American  consular  recognition 
has  not  been  creditable  and  has  been  a  detriment  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

The  repression  of  crime  in  so  large  and  so  fluctuating  a  foreign 
population  as  now  exists  along  the  China  coast  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  extraterritorial  jurisdictions  at  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Vagrancy  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a 
land  where  few  Europeans  do  manual  labor  and  where  honesty 
and  respectability  are  presumed  to  belong  to  foreigners  generally. 
Yet  the  almost  daily  convictions,  at  Shanghai  for  instance,  of  low- 
class  petty  offenders  have  at  last  necessitated  the  stone-ptle  and 
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the  work-house  In  most  of  the  consular  courts  in  Shanghai  the 
only  penalties  for  vagrancy  have  been  fairly  comfortable  imprison- 
ment and  further  charity.  Deportation  is  expensive  and  imprac- 
ticable except  as  to  the  more  serious  offenders.  In  other  grades 
of  aodety  there  is  now  and  then  a  criminal  offender  whose  offense 
is  not  easily  prosecuted  because  of  the  extraordinary  local  dif- 
ficulties of  securing  convicting  evidence.  The  consuls  and  other 
court  officials  are  relatively  few,  and  measures  of  detection  and 
proof  of  crime  feasible  in  home  jurisdictions  entirely  fail  in  China 
where  the  jurisdictions  are  so  many  and  so  complex.  Of  crimes  of 
violence  by  foreigners  of  the  degree  of  murder,  burglary,  robbery, 
arson  and  rape  there  are  very  few.  Commercial  wrongs,  such  as 
embezzlement  and  obtaining  goods  on  false  pretenses  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  at  times  there  is  forgery.  Gambling  at  roulette  for 
foreign  patronage  and  at  a  Chinese  game  called  pai-chu  for  Chinese 
patronage  has  been  opened  whenever  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
has  relaxed  or  whenever  with  the  connivance  of  unscrupulous  per- 
sons, even  of  officials  and  lawyers,  a  ruse  or  tangle  of  jurisdiction 
or  evidence  could  be  devised.  Prostitution  among  foreign  men 
and  women  has  given  the  China  coast  an  evil  reputation,  but  there 
has  been  rigorous  dealing  with  this  vice  at  Ma.iila  and  in  American 
jurisdiction  in  China.  At  Shanghai  liquors  are  sold  in  bawdy- 
houses  without  municipal  licenses  and  the  income  from  this  sale 
is  said  to  be  the  principal  income  of  these  places.  The  compulsory 
registration  of  prostitutes  in  the  consulates  of  their  nationalities 
would,  by  definitely  fixing  jurisdiction  over  them,  aid  at  least  in 
placing  responsibility  for  their  indecencies. 

For  the  apprehension  and  custody  of  criminal  offenders  there 
are  attached  to  the  consulates  of  the  leading  powers  in  the  principal 
cities  officers  in  most  cases  known  as  marshals,  and  at  Shanghai 
there  are  prisons  and  prison-keepers.  British  long  term  prisoners 
go  to  Hongkong;  those  of  other  nationalities  are  usually  sent  home. 
The  prindpal  foreign  municipalities  have  police  or  constables;  the 
police  fn  the  International  Settlement  at  Shanghai  have  on  their 
rolls  about  250  foreigners,  almost  all  British,  500  Sikhs  and  1,200 
Chinese.  The  foreign  army,  marine  and  navy  contingents  on  serv- 
ice in  China  or  Chinese  waters  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance 
when  necessary.  The  Chinese  have  authority  under  the  treaties 
and  customs  to  arrest,  except  in  foreign  settlements,  a  foreign  crim- 
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inal  ofTcnder  and  bring  him  to  the  nearett  consulate  of  the  offend- 
er's nationality.  Thus  an  American  charged  with  homicide  was 
brought,  in  1908,  by  the  Chinese  from  the  borders  of  Thibet  to 
Chungking  in  central  China,  600  miles,  and  thence,  with  the  wit- 
nesses, to  trial  in  Shanghai,  1,200  miles.  He  was  acquitted  on  a 
finding  of  accidental  homicide,  but  had  he  been  convicted  to  serve 
imprisonment  for  more  than  a  year,  he  would,  in  ustial  course,  have 
been  sent  thousands  of  miles  farther  to  a  federal  prison  in  the 
United  States. 

Extradition  of  fugitive  offenders  to  and  from  China  is  not 
provided  for  by  treaty.  China  is  the  greatest  and  most  accessible 
area  in  the  world  not  yet  protected  against  the  coming  and  going 
of  criminals.  A  criminal  slips  aboard  a  steamer  at  Shanghai  and 
is  off  to  Japan  or  Hongkong  leaving  the  prosecuting  officers  to  con- 
trive means  not  provided  for  in  the  law  to  bring  the  fugitive  to 
justice.  A  British  offender  in  China  can  be  relumed  from  any 
British  jurisdiction  because  extradition  acts  are  extended  to  British 
ji  *  -on  in  China.  But  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  British  and 
A  II  extradition  acts  do  not  reciprocally  extend  to  their  extra- 

territorial jurisdictions — a  ruling  which  on  the  principles  of  law 
involved  appears  rather  too  narrow.  It  is  a  surprising  and  embar- 
rassing fact  that  an  American  offender  cannot  be  extradited  to  or 
from  the  United  States  from  or  to  China,  though  United  States 
jurisdiction  is  as  absolute  over  him  in  one  place  as  the  other.  Legis- 
lation, whicli  could  be  in  a  simple  form,  is  requisite;  the  United 
States  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China  should,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  admmistration  solely,  be  designated  as  a  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  standing  as  federal  jurisdiction  in  one  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  extradition  statutes  should  be  extended 
to  this  China  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  just  as  they  were  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Legislation  is  also  needed  for  better  establishing  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervising  the  administration  of  estates  of  American 
decedents  in  China.  The  number  of  estates,  their  x^alue,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  jurisdiction,  the  want  of  the  assistance  of  American 
lawyers  except  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  and  the  undeveloped  pro- 
bate procedure  have  made  this  feature  of  the  jurisdiction  the  most 
constant  business  before  the  American  courts  in  China  and  have 
put  upon  executive  officials  of  the  courts  an  extraordinary  respon* 
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tibility.  All  estates  of  a  value  above  $500.00  are,  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  a  statute,  required  to  be  formally  administered  under 
decrees  and  orders  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China.  Such 
estates  are  reported  from  the  consulates  and  the  initial  procedure 
for  bringing  them  into  the  court  is  usually  taken  by  the  clerk  of 
the  higher  court  acting  on  instructions  from  the  judge.  Many  of 
these  estates  are  not  much  in  excess  of  $500.00  and  such  are  likely 
to  be  the  estates  of  missionaries  residing  in  out-ports  or  in  the 
interior  whose  families  and  beneficiaries  prefer  as  simple  and  inex- 
pensive an  administration  as  can  be  had.  For  this  class  of  estates 
the  gratuitous  assistance  of  the  clerk  of  court  is  well  deserved  and 
much  appreciated,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  and  of 
tending  to  standardize  the  procedure.  Such  assistance  consuls  had 
previously  given  under  their  general  instructions  and  by  customs 
special  to  this  jurisdiction.  This  feature  of  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of 
the  higher  court  could  very  well  be  formally  recognized  by  making 
him  a  registrar  of  probate  with  statutory  functions  including  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  public  administrator.  The  larger  estates  have 
been  administered  without  difficulty  through  the  exceptional  care 
to  each  step  of  the  procedure  which  has  been  given  by  the  judge 
of  the  higher  court.  This  has  enabled  him  as  the  judge  of  a  court 
established  only  in  1906  to  familiarize  himself  with  every  feature 
and  problem  relating  to  the  administration  of  American  estates  in 
China;  but  it  is  a  burden  which,  with  tht  increase  of  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  other  features  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  with 
the  development  of  probate  procedure  will  distribute  itself,  as  it 
does  in  home  jurisdictions,  amongst  the  lawyers  engaged  by  execu- 
tors and  administrators  especially  now  that  there  are  a  number  of 
well  established  American  lawyers  :n  Shanghai  and  other  ports. 

The  entire  probate  jurisdiction,  however  smoothly  it  has  thus 
far  operated,  needs  to  be  better  established  by  statutory  enact- 
ment. There  never  has  been  a  specific  grant  of  the  jurisdiction  to 
the  American  Courts  in  China.  The  consular  courts  had  for  many 
years  customarily  exercised  probate  jurisdiction.  The  United 
States  Court  for  China  has  supervisory  powers  over  consuls  in 
their  executive  duties  with  respect  to  estates  of  Americans  in 
China.  The  first  judge  of  the  court,  Judge  Lebbeus  R.  Wilfley, 
decided  that  in  granting  common  law  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  in 
China,  Congress  had  granted  such  probate  jurisdiction  as  the  com- 
mon law  courts  of  England  had  reserved  to  themselves,  notwith- 
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standing  that  when  the  colonies  became  independent  of  the  mother 
country,  probate  jurisdiction  was  being  exercised  principally  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  notwithstanding  that  in  the  colonies,  as 
later  in  the  states,  probate  jurisdictiun  was  exercised  only  upon 
specific  statutory  grant.  This  decision,  and  any  other  decision  re- 
garding the  probate  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  in  China,  has  not 
been  reviewed  by  an  appellate  court  in  the  United  States.  Legisla- 
tion is  nevertheless  apparently  necessary. 

In  another  decision  Judge  Wilflcy  established  that  there  had 
been  no  grant  of  jurisdiction  of  matrimonial  causes.  The  distinc- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England  in  the 
time  of  our  colonial  dependence  had  exercised  this  jurisdiction  ex- 
clusively. In  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  matrimony  rests 
absolutely  on  statute.  Consequently  divorce  cannot  be  had  in 
American  jurisdiction  in  China.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and 
considering  that  courts  of  other  foreign  jurisdictions  in  China, 
either  have  only  a  limited  jurisdiction  of  matrimonial  causes  and 
practically  never  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  unquestionably  better 
that  no  American  court  in  China  should  have  more  than  such  a 
limited  jurisdiction.  The  American  consular  courts,  however,  had. 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  higher  court  that  took  over  the  main 
jurisdiction,  granted  absolute  divorces.  On  the  other  hand  the 
lack  of  some  such  jurisdiction  has  proved  a  severe  hardship  in 
several  instances  of  non-support  of  a  wife  and  of  desertion.  WTiat 
power,  if  any,  the  courts  would  exercise  as  courts  of  equity  for 
relief  in  such  cases  has  not  been  tried. 

Other  leading  decisions  by  Judge  Wilfley  were  as  follows: 
Domicil  is  acquired  in  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China  on  prin- 
ciples analogous  to  acquisition  of  domicil  in  a  jurisdiction  at  home. 
The  term  "common  law"  in  the  statutes  establishing  extraterritorial 
courts  in  China  is  interpreted  to  mean  those  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  and  the  statutes  passed  in  aid  thereof, 
including  the  law  administered  in  the  equity,  admiralty  and  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals,  which  were  adapted  to  the  situation  and  circtnn- 
stances  of  the  American  colonies  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty,  as  modified,  applied  and  developed  generally  by  the 
decisions  of  the  state  courts  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Courts  and  incorporated  generally  into  the  constitutions  and 
statutes  of  the  states.  The  United  States  Court  for  China,  though 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  a  federal  court,  has  no  jurisdiction 
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under  the  federal  bankruptcy  act,  the  enforcement  of  that  act 
having  been  restricted  to  certain  federal  courts. 

A  bankruptcy  case  involving  large  amounts  and  in  which  the 
principal  creditors  were  a  German  bank  and  a  Chinese  bank,  one 
having  actual  possession  and  the  other  claiming  constructive  pos- 
sessioii  of  assets,  was  adjudicated  by  Judge  Rufus  H.  Thayer,  who 
succeeded  Judge  VVilflcy  late  in  1908.  Judge  Thayer  exercised 
jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  common  law  insolvency,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  after  consent  of  the  creditors,  the  insolvent 
having  left  the  jurisdiction,  he  adjudicated  the  case  in  much  the 
same  way  as  an  arbitrator  might  do  in  an  effort  to  effect  substantial 
justice  among  the  parties. 

Judge  Thayer's  decisions  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
It  is  difficult  briefly  to  state  how  much  they  have  defined  and  im- 
proved the  jurisdiction.  In  a  homicide  case  in  which  a  Chinese 
official  had  a  treaty  right  to  be  present  and  to  question  witnesses, 
the  policy  and  procedure  under  a  somewhat  difficult  treaty  pro- 
vision were  so  controlled  as  to  form  an  excellent  precedent  com- 
porting with  the  high  authority  of  the  court  and  declared  by  the 
superior  Chinese  authorities  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  them 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  In  the  estate  of  a  decedent  who  had 
held  real  property  in  trust  for  a  Chinese,  Judge  Thayer  held  that 
a  question  of  title  was  not  to  be  determined  in  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  estate,  but  in  the  court  of  the  Chinese  who  had 
granted  the  trust.  The  law  governing  a  contract  when  not  stipu- 
lated by  the  parties  he  has  held  to  be  the  law  of  the  nationality  of 
the  party  sued.  Jurisdiction  of  real  property  in  China  in  whatever 
foreign  consulate  it  is  recorded  follows  the  jurisdiction  of  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  fee  simple  or  similar  title.  The  nature  and 
requisites  of  appeals  from  consular  courts  have  been  ruled  upon. 
Jurisdiction  has  been  taken  of  three  civil  cases  against  consuls 
concerning  performance  of  official  duties.  A  consular  court  mar- 
shal and  a  legation  stenographer  have  been  tried  for  embezzle- 
ments. The  court  has,  on  the  principles  involved,  ruled  adversely 
to  a  claim  of  foreign  nationality  set  up  as  a  bar  to  a  criminal 
action.  It  has  upheld  the  local  regulation  of  the  nature  of  a  statute 
of  limitations  in  a  criminal  case  in  place  of  the  federal  statute.  It 
has  found  void  a  local  regulation  of  the  Minister  as  to  vagrancy, 
and  in  its  stead  has  followed  and  diflFerentiated  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  as  to  the  effect  had  in  China  by  federal  legisla- 
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tion  for  the  North  American  territories  and  the  District  of  G>- 
lumbia. 

Appeals  lie  from  the  consular  courts  to  the  United  States 
Court  for  Giina  and  from  the  latter  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Appeals  from  the  United  States  Court  for  China 
have  been  few,  especially  since  the  court  has  become  well  estab- 
lished. The  main  appellate  decisions  have  been  as  to  right  to  bail, 
as  to  what  constitutes  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  as  to  procedure 
of  writ  of  error,  and,  what  appears  most  important  of  all,  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  term  **laws  of  the  United  States"  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  China.  In  the  latter 
decision — Diddle  v.  United  States— on  the  error  assigned  that  ob- 
taining money  on  false  pretenses  was  not  a  crime  under  common 
law  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  available  in  China,  the 
Court  held  that  laws  enacted  for  jurisdictions  where  the  United 
States  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  territory  of  Alaska 
or  the  Di>trict  of  Columbia,  or  the  military  and  naval  reservations 
in  the  states,  were  laws  of  the  United  States  available  for  the 
definition  of  the  offense  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pretenses  in 
China.  This  decision  was  most  far  reaching  and  its  full  effect  has 
been  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  resulting  conflict  of  definitions 
of  statutory  offenses  remains  for  further  determination. 

A  most  important  habeas  corpus  case,  that  entitled  In  re  Ross, 
was  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  189a  It  arote 
on  a  claim  of  right  of  jury  trial  for  the  defendant  on  a  charge  of 
homicide.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  prepared  by  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field,  who  had  had  earlier  study  of  extraterritoriality  as  Circuit 
Court  Justice  in  California  through  his  decision  of  a  case  on  appeal 
from  the  Consular  Court  at  Canton,  examined  into  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  jurisdiction  and  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  consular 
courts  as  courts  intended  to  aid  in  fulfilling  our  national  treaty 
obligations  and  as  such  having  a  special  and  limited  jurisdiction, 
favorable  to  a  defendant  as  being  exercised  on  principles  similar 
to  those  of  his  home  jurisdiction  even  though  unfavorable  to  him 
as  not  having  certain  home  privileges,  such  as  trial  by  jury,  ▼ouch- 
safed  to  him.  No  court  opinion  is  more  enlightening  as  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  extraterritoriality  than  Justice  Field's  opinion 
In  re  Ross. 

The  extraterritorial  courts  of  the  several  powers  in  China  are 
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closely  related  to  their  consular  systems  and  are  under  the  foreign 
a£Fairs  departments  of  the  respective  governments,  yet  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  purely  judicial  functions  the  judges  and  the  consuls 
oonslitute  independent  courts  with  their  decisions  not  reviewable 
except  by  the  higher  courts.  The  incumbents  of  the  principal 
offices  in  the  courts  should  be  and  generally  are  men  not  only  thor- 
oughly trained  and  of  experience  in  the  law,  but  also  men  of  large 
acquaintance  with  conditions  in  China  and  of  special  aptitude  for 
maintaining  relations  with  Chinese  and  other  foreign  officials.  The 
rapid  development  of  foreign  interests  in  China  and  of  Chinese  re- 
lations with  foreigners  incessantly  raises  novel  and  complex  prob- 
lems. To  maintain  justice,  secure  protection  and  promote  friendly 
relations  is  the  object  of  the  treaty  extraterritorial  courts;  it  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance,  and  under  the  conditions  in  China 
it  requires  for  its  attainment  a  high  grade  of  court  personnel  and 
a  highly  developed  system  of  courts  and  of  statutes  and  decisions 
defining  the  law. 

China  is  developing  her  own  system  of  law  and  of  courts  on 
European  models.  This  development  has  been  slow  and  irregular. 
Yet  it  may,  under  the  present  changes  of  government,  come  rapidly 
and  permanently.  In  their  commercial  treaties  of  1902  and  1903 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  give  every  assistance 
to  the  reform  of  the  judicial  system  of  China  and  to  be  prepared 
to  relinquish  extraterritorial  rights  when  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for  their  administration  and 
other  considerations  warranted  so  doing.  To  foreign  residents  in 
China  the  time  when  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  will  prove  fea- 
sible seems  far  distant.  The  extraterritorial  system  has  advantages, 
but  in  modern  conditions  it  is  at  best  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory 
as  a  means  of  doing  justice  and  it  tends  to  fall  of  its  own  com- 
plexity and  weight.  Only  the  larger  powers  can  afford  to  main- 
tain it  and  only  they  appear  able  readily  to  adapt  their  systems  of 
laws  and  courts  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions.  All  relations 
with  China  and  with  the  Chinese  will  be  better  when  China  shall 
have  resumed  her  full  territorial  sovereignty  and  risen  to  the  place 
of  international  power  which  her  vast  territory  and  resources,  and 
her  great  people  and  newly  progressing  government  shall  justify 
and  command 
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For  the  milleniums  of  history,  Old  Age  has  reigned  in  Asia. 
A  well  known  Oriental  has  said :  "The  East  has  never  had  a  young 
man."  The  young  man  of  China  was  bom  with  the  travail  of 
the  Boxer  uprising.  From  that  time  the  Celestial  empire  ceased 
to  remember  that  "The  past  excels  the  present,"  and  set  itself  in 
earnest  to  attain  its  true  golden  age.  "The  Renaissance,  Reforma- 
tion and  Revolution  at  one  time  and  in  one  country,"  is  a  rooft 
fitting  description  of  present  conditions.  These  changes  have  pro- 
duced the  young  man.  Schools  were  to  be  established,  railroads 
constructed,  army  and  navy  reorganized,  law  codes  revised,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  installed,  new  industries  fostered,  form  of 
government  changed,  moral  evils  righted,  sanitation  introduced, 
western  institutions  investigated,  vast  resources  developed,  intricate 
political  situations  met.  These  all  called  for  the  young  man  with 
his  training  in  the  new  education.  He  was  the  one  fitted  for  the 
task  and  was  put  in  important  posts  in  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  new  China.  To  help  this  young  man  in  his  new 
and  old  physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  needs  is  the 
duty,  opportunity  and  purpose  of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  China.    This  is  its  task  and  reason  for  its  establishment. 

That  there  are  needs  which  such  work  is  suited  to  meet  is 
shown  by  its  rapid  growth  and  firm  hold  on  the  communities  where 
it  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Although  a  few 
Student  Associations  had  been  established  for  some  time  pre\'ioas, 
yet  it  was  not  until  1895  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Lyon,  the  first  foreign 
secretary  went  to  China.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Rrockman.  Mr.  R.  E.  Lewis  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Gailey  and  work  began 
in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  The  above  changes  created  opportunity, 
and  growth  thereafter  was  rapid.  The  foreign  staff  has  increased 
from  the  above  four  to  forty-six,  and  still  more  important  is  the 
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equal  number  of  Chinese  secretaries.  There  are  fourteen  fully 
organized  general  associations  with  a  membership  of  4,631  and 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  initial  stages  in  seven  more  places. 
The  call  for  further  expansion  is  beyond  the  possibility  to  meet, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  t^n  more  cities,  important  student 
and  commercial  centers,  where  work  should  be  started  at  once, 
and  where  delay  means  loss.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  for 
the  beginning  years  to  establish  well  organized,  well  manned,  effi- 
cient Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  important  centers  as 
models  for  future  expansion,  and  organization  in  smaller  cities 
where  proper  secretarial  help  and  supervision  are  impossible  has 
been  discouraged.  Were  it  not  for  this,  a  mushroom  growth  of  a 
large  number  of  inefficient  Associations  would  quickly  follow,  a 
thing  to  be  avoided  and  only  mentioned  here  as  an  indication  of 
the  spread  and  approval  of  the  idea  of  all  around  work  for  young 
men.  In  fact,  such  is  the  call  for  this  form  of  work  that  one  of 
the  secretaries  has  described  the  task  of  the  foreign  secretary  as 
"Sitting  as  far  out  on  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve  as  possible  that 
the  pressure  of  work  and  opportunity  might  not  become  too  great 
to  be  controlled." 

The  most  fully  developed  individual  association  is  at  Shang- 
hai. Here  the  conditions  are  most  suited  for  the  work.  It  is  a 
large  commercial  center  with  many  thousands  of  young  men  away 
from  home  and  it  is  wholly  under  foreign  control,  minimizing 
Chinese  prejudice  against  the  new  and  western.  These  two  things 
were  favorable  to  growth.  In  1905,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  leave  rented  quarters  and  have  a  permanent  equipment.  A  sum 
of  $100,000  was  subscribed,  half  in  China,  and  half  abroad,  for  a 
new  building.  This  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1907,  giving  a 
large  well  equipped  plant.  Yet  within  three  years,  the  work  had 
outgrown  these  quarters.  The  membership  increased  from  350  to 
1,600,  the  employed  force  from  17  to  52,  educational  enrolment 
numbered  600,  and  there  was  need  of  room  for  a  boys'  department. 
So  in  1910,  $46,000  was  raised,  entirely  in  Shanghai,  for  a  large 
addition  to  the  present  building.  A  significant  thing  about  all  this 
is,  that  though  foreigners  have  helped  it  has  been  essentially  under 
Chinese  control.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  entirely  of 
Chinese  and  has  numbered  many  who  occupy  prominent  positions 
in  government,  education  and  industry.    Of  the  fifty-two  employed 
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as  secretaries  and  teachers,  only  four  are  foreigners.  Other  salient 
features  of  this  work  will  be  brought  out  later  in  the  paper,  the 
above  will  suffice  to  show  a  rapid  expansion  and  a  deep  hold  on 
the  community  life  attained  through  Chinese  approval,  effort* 
and  support. 

Not  service  by  foreigners  to  Chinese,  but  by  Chinese  for 
Chinese  is  the  heart  of  the  policy  of  the  movement.  The  greatest 
good  that  can  be  done  a  community  is  to  get  the  best  of  its  mem- 
bers working  with  tested  methods  for  the  rest  To  establish  a 
self-supporting,  self-governing  and  self -perpetuating  Chinese  Yoonf 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  secretary. 
To  this  end,  the  boards  of  directors  of  all  the  fully  organized  asso- 
ciations are  composed  entirely  of  Chinese.  They  asstmie  complete 
control  of  the  work,  the  foreign  secretary  being  under  the  Chinese 
board  of  directors  just  as  the  secretary  in  this  country  is  under 
his  board  of  directors.  They  assume  financial  responsibility  for 
the  current  expenses,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  $20,000,  and 
raise  it  locally.  Only  the  personal  budget  of  the  foreign  secre- 
tary and  some  permanent  equipment  are  provided  from  America. 

This  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  service,  ability  to  carry  through 
large  undertakings,  independence,  self-respect  and  national  pride 
of  the  Chinese  has  produced  its  fruit  in  the  procuring  of  strong 
men  to  give  their  time  as  secretaries,  committee  men,  and  direct- 
ors. Mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Tsao,  who  for  years 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Shanghai  association,  refusing  salary 
twice  as  large  in  government  service  in  doing  so ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang, 
a  graduate  of  Michigan  and  Yale  universities,  for  a  time  president 
of  the  Chinese  Christian  Student  Federation  of  America,  who  it 
giving  his  6ne  qualities  of  leadership  as  a  national  secretary;  Mr. 
H.  L.  Zia  and  Mr.  P.  S.  Yie,  who  have  put  the  literary  work  of 
the  association  on  a  very  high  basis;  Mr.  C.  H.  Fei,  who  comes 
to  the  Peking  Association,  a  M.A.  of  Yale,  and  for  three  years 
principal  of  the  Paotingfu  Provincial  College,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Prominent  as  directors  have  been  Mr.  K.  S.  Wang,  super- 
intendent of  the  Han- Yang  Iron  Works;  Mr.  P.  L.  Chang,  a 
prominent  educator  of  North  China;  H.  E.  K.  S.  Tang,  twkc 
representative  of  the  Chinese  government  at  Opium  Conferences, 
and  a  director  of  the  Indemnity  Scholarship  Bureau;  Mr.  T.  T. 
Wang,  now  sunorintcndcnt  of  Oiincsc  students  sent  bv  the  povem- 
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mcnt  to  America,  and  Rev.  C  Y.  Cheng,  representative  for  China 
on  the  continuation  committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  Men, 
men  with  high  abiUties,  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  service  and 
trained  in  efficient  methods  are  the  strength  of  a  nation,  the  hope 
of  a  people.  Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  association  can 
render,  then,  is  its  Diogenian  search  for  men  who  will  give  their 
talents  for  the  service  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

A  Christian  institution,  getting  its  financial  support  almost 
entirely  from  non-Christian  sources,  is  the  strange  fact  about  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  China,  a  marked  testi- 
monial of  the  value  of  its  broad  work  and  the  equally  broad  mind 
of  the  Chinese.  At  Shanghai  during  the  last  decade,  more  than 
$100,000  has  been  contributed  to  the  association;  this  last  summer 
at  Foochow,  $20,000  was  raised  for  two  building  sites;  and  previ- 
ously $27,000  at  Canton  and  $22,000  at  Tientsin  were  procured 
for  the  same  purpose.  Far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  above  came 
from  non-Christian  Chinese  sources.  This  is  largely  explained, 
apart  from  the  generosity  of  the  Chinese  people,  by  the  policy  of 
having  a  Chinese  institution  without  the  taint  of  foreign  control, 
the  making  of  no  distinction  of  religion  as  far  as  privileges  of 
membership  are  concerned,  and  appreciation  of  the  educational, 
physical  and  moral  value  of  the  work.  This  Chinese  financial  sup- 
port has  not  only  the  mercenary  value  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  has  done  much  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  seryice  among  the  con- 
tributors. We  know  of  at  least  one  instance  where  a  large  gift 
to  the  association  started  a  wealthy  man  on  a  career  of  philanthropic 
ser>'ice.    Often  the  giver  is  the  most  blessed. 

With  this  summary  of  the  purpose,  policy,  extent  and  deep 
root  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  China,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  some  of  the  needs  which  it  is  trying  to  meet. 

"The  Hope  of  China,"  is  a  book  inspired  by  the  late  famous 
Confucian  statesman,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  setting  forth  the  need  of 
education.  This  title  epitomizes  the  faith  of  most  Chinese  to-day. 
One  cannot  describe  the  hue  and  cry  for  knowledge  during  these 
years — knowledge  of  government,  science,  economics,  sociology, 
western  institutions,  anything  which  will  shed  light  at  this  time  of 
a  nation's  changing.  In  1902,  modern  schools  were  established 
and  grew  in  enrolment  to  1,300.000  in  six  years.  Students  in  great 
masses  have  gone  abroad  over  the  whole  world.    It  is  not  strange, 
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therefore,  that  the  Yoong  Men's  Chrittuui  Astoctation  has  found 
a  great  op|x>rtunity  in  education.  So  great,  in  fact,  has  been  the 
demand  that  against  all  assodatior  lents,  day  achoob  have 

been  started  in  some  places.    In  Tt  <c  I'utung  achool,  estab- 

lished by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  the  first  high 
school  in  the  north  and  is  commonly  known  as  **The  Parent  High 
School  of  Chihli  Province."  It  is  one  of  the  few  schools  under 
Christian  management  that  has  official  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Board  of  Education.  Founded  at  the  time  when  scfaooU  were 
springing  up  everywhere  and  in  touch  with  prominent  local  edu- 
cators, this  school  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  athletic  and  extra- 
curriculum  student  life  of  the  city,  and  through  secretary  and 
teacher  has  been  of  real  assistance  in  advice,  example  and  even 
active  teaching  to  a  number  of  government  schools.  In  Shanghai, 
also,  a  very  successful  high  school  of  250  pupils,  sons  of  prominent 
men  of  the  city,  has  been  carried  on  for  years.  It  prepares  students 
for  a  large  college  of  the  region  and  the  sustained  attendance  and 
satisfaction  given  are  sufficient  justification  for  its  continuance. 
However,  wifh  the  increased  efficiency  and  number  of  government 
schools,  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  day  school  has 
already  been  raised  and  most  agree  that  its  time  is  short.  Yet 
without  doubt,  through  these  few  schools,  the  association  has  ren- 
dered no  small  service  to  government  education  in  its  pioneer  days. 
A  more  distinctive  and  permanent  opportunity  is  that  of  night 
school  work.  The  great  demand  for  trained  men  has  forced  stu- 
dents into  active  life  before  their  education  has  been  completed. 
The  cities  are  filled  with  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  position 
and  efficiency  by  education.  The  great  cry  now  is  for  English.  It 
is  the  language  in  favor  in  the  Far  East.  An  English  night  school 
is  often  the  first  work  started  by  the  association.  Ever>'where 
this  has  been  found  an  open  door  of  opportunity.  The  one  in 
Peking  has  an  enrolment  of  over  one  hundred  and  turns  away 
many  for  lack  of  accommodation.  The  clerk  comes  to  better  his 
position,  the  student  to  improve  his  conversation,  the  official  to 
increase  his  efficiency.  All  ranks  of  society  meet  each  other  in 
such  schools.  One  class  in  Peking  contained  a  general  in  the 
Chinese  army,  an  official  prominent  in  municipal  government,  a 
teacher,  besides  students  and  telephone  operators.  Such  an  inter- 
mingling is  a  real  leveling  influence.    Besides  the  call  for  Engltsli» 
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French,  German,  type-writing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  find  a  demand  in  certain  places. 

In  Korea,  the  Seoul  Association,  affiliated  with  the  China 
movement,  is  helping  a  nation  industrially  bankrupt  to  develop  new 
trades.  Modem  carpentry,  shoe-making,  ironwork,  etc.,  are  being 
taught.  This  is  the  only  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and 
has  met  with  such  government  approval  that  an  annual  grant  of 
Yen  10,000  is  made.  In  China  no  such  work  has  been  done 
heretofore,  but  at  the  present  writing,  the  Hongkong  Association 
has  plans  for  doing  so. 

The  Chinese  are  lecture  hungry.  Anything  which  promises 
light  on  any  of  their  problems  will  draw  a  good  audience.  Prepa- 
ration for  Constitutional  Government,  Student  Life  in  America, 
Evolution,  Modern  Applications  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  are  typical  pop- 
ular subjects.  Many  prominent  foreigners  traveling  through  China, 
have  been  used  to  bring  the  best  of  western  thought  to  the  Oriental 
student  The  moving  picture  machine  is  sure  to  overcrowd  any 
hall.  The  Chengtu  Association  gave  the  first  such  exhibition  in 
the  province  of  Szechuen,  an  event  witnessed  by  the  governor.  The 
exhibit  of  scientific  apparatus  in  laboratory  and  lecture,  by  Dr. 
Wilson  of  this  association,  has  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
literati  of  this  inland  province.  The  most  striking  example  of 
the  value  and  demand  for  lectures  with  educational  value  is  the 
present  work  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Robertson,  formerly  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity faculty.  When  he  lectures  on  the  gyroscope,  has  a  mono- 
rail in  operation,  makes  a  wheel  rise  against  gravity,  and  lets  any- 
one in  the  audience  wrestle  with  an  encased  gyroscope,  the  audience 
is  on  edge  with  enthusiasm.  This  lecture  was  given  a  dozen  times 
in  Shanghai  without  diminishing  interest.  All  the  officials  of  Foo- 
chow  turned  out  en  masse  with  their  retinues  to  listen  to  one  of 
these  science  lectures  and  enjoyed  much  seeing  an  X-ray  picture 
of  the  Tartar-general's  hand.  A  wealthy  merchant,  when  explained 
the  nature  of  these  lectures,  could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm,  but 
danced  about  the  room  in  his  excitement.  Professor  Robertson 
has  further  prepared  a  number  of  lectures  with  practical  demon- 
stration on  such  subjects  as  Aeronautics,  Air  as  a  Lubricant,  The 
Telautograph.  Wireless  Telegraphy,  etc.  He  is  planning  to  give 
them  himself  in  the  more  important  centers  of  China  and  to  further 
increase  their  usefulness  by  training  lecturers  for  smaller  cities. 
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Thus  this  Is  no  less  than  a  national  campaign  to  furnish  a  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  latest  applications  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. It  will  do  much  to  enlighten  the  people,  stimulate  progreas« 
and  reform  and  o|)cn  up  doors  for  further  appiXMch. 

"Put  waste  paper  here/'  is  the  sign  on  large  cans  which  has 
only  recently  greeted  us  in  our  cities.  For  centuries  baskets  for 
this  purpose  have  been  common  in  China.  This  is  not  from  a 
sense  of  cleanliness  as  the  filth  of  the  street  clearly  shows,  but  from 
the  reverence  in  which  any  printed  or  written  thing  is  held.  Ko 
nation  has  exalted  literature  as  has  China.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
defiling  of  the  printed  page  that  such  baskets  are  provided.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  publication  department  of  the  association 
has  a  great  opportunity.  This  is  enhanced  by  the  thirst  of  the 
student  of  to-day  for  good  reading  pertinent  to  the  problems  of 
the  nation  and  student  life.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this  great 
craving  on  his  part  and  the  very  little  there  is  to  satisfy  it.  Attempt- 
ing to  meet  this  need  in  some  small  measure,  there  has  just  been 
started  by  this  department  a  magazine  called  Progress.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Chinese  and  English  and  aims  to  bring  light  and  sane 
judgment  on  reform,  government,  social  conditions,  education,  etc, 
to  those  who  in  a  short  time  will  be  prominent  in  Chinese  affairs. 
As  such,  it  is  unique  in  journalism  in  China.  China's  Young  Men, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Christian  Student  Movement,  already  has 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  religious  periodical,  its  number 
of  paid  subscribers  in  191  o  being  6,528,  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  over  1909,  and  sixty  per  cent  over  1908.  The  English  edition 
of  the  same  paper  is  a  fine  expression  of  Chinese  Christian  thought 
and  is  read  widely  by  English  speaking  students.  These  three 
periodicals  are  edited  entirely  by  Chinese  and  are  each  unique  in 
their  field.  Further,  no  less  than  forty  books  and  pamphlets  are 
published  including  Bible  study,  devotional  and  general  books,  such 
as  "Habit,"  by  James;  "Secrets  of  Success."  by  Marsden;  etc.  That 
there  is  a  marked  need  for  such  literature  is  shown  by  the  total 
sales  of  31,390  copies  for  1910,  an  increase  of  sixty  per  ce?i»  nv^r 
the  previous  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history.  China's  students  are  gatlierctl 
in  large  numbers  in  the  city  away  from  home.  One  of  the  great 
problems  arising  therefrom  has  been  that  of  their  social  life.  No 
people  are  more  friendly,  enjoy  social  times  more,  have  a  keener 
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iense  of  humor,  are  better  story  tellers  than  the  Chinese.  The 
theater  is  the  delight  of  all.  A  whole  country  side  will  stop  work 
for  a  week  to  enjoy  a  tedious  play  given  by  traveling  actors,  and 
crowds  throng  the  city  theaters.  Feasting  is  very  common.  As  one 
student  said:  "My  favorite  amusement  is  to  eat."  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  have  five  or  six  invitations  for  an  evening.  Billiard, 
pool  and  bowling  halls  are  very  common  and  much  used.  All  these 
entail  great  expense,  causing  many  to  live  beyond  their  means,  and 
bring  the  young  man  in  touch  with  the  worse  side  of  city  life.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  immorality  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  To  pre- 
8er>'c  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil  of  all  this,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  providing  social  centers  equipped  with 
billiards,  pool,  bowling  alleys  and  other  games  where  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  is  positive  and  for  the  good.  Social  evenings  are 
frequent  and  the  zest  with  which  western  parlor  games  are  enjoyed 
by  these  orientals  would  astonish  some  who  have  judged  all  China 
by  the  inscrutable  laundryman  in  America.  Returned  students 
from  America  are  sounding  the  cry  of  the  need  of  extra-curriculum 
"school  life**  such  as  they  have  known  there,  and  through  teacher 
and  social  groups,  much  is  being  done.  Every  such  effort  has  met 
with  a  ready  response. 

Goggled-eyed,  dignified,  stately  in  tread,  unperturbed  in  de- 
meanor, speaking  in  aphorisms  from  the  classics,  ceaseless  in  con- 
centration on  study — this  the  old  Chinese  scholar.  What  an  exam- 
ple of  pedantry,  of  one-sided  development  he  has  often  been!  A 
change  has  come  now.  Go  to  the  city  of  Tientsin  and  see  five  to 
seven  thousand  people  including  many  of  the  leading  men  and 
women  and  even  the  governor  of  the  province  eagerly  watching 
the  new  students  of  China  from  leading  schools  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince compete  in  the  annual  track  meet  of  the  Tientsin  Association. 
They  sprint,  run  over  the  hurdles,  put  the  shot,  vault  over  the  bar 
at  a  good  height,  do  everything  except  show  the  false  dignity  of 
the  old,  and  are  further  gaining  strength  of  body,  self-control, 
cleanliness  of  habit,  sense  of  good  sportsmanship,  appreciation  of 
team  play,  grit,  perseverance  and  the  art  of  success  in  doing  so. 
In  all  this  athletic  life,  the  association  is  playing  a  leading  part. 
In  some  places  like  Tientsin  it  has  organized  and  developed  a  large 
share  of  the  interscholastic  athletic  life  of  the  whole  city.  Soccer, 
football  and  basket-ball  leagues  have  been  formed  and  some  atten- 
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tion  paid  to  regular  gymnastics.  In  Shanghai  the  toooett  of  this 
last  has  been  marked  and  a  physical  director's  training  cUm 
started.  A  year  ago  in  connection  with  the  Nanking  Exposition^  a 
national  intcrscholastic  athletic  meet  was  held  by  the  manafcroent 
and  school  teams  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  participated  The 
authorities  asked  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  direct 
this  feature,  an  assistance  gladly  rendered.  G>-operation  with  the 
municipality  in  the  management  of  a  public  playground  and  athletic 
field  has  also  been  undertaken  at  Shanghai,  a  feature  which  will 
doubtless  be  developed  in  other  centers.  This  message  of  a  strong 
body  is  one  much  needed  in  China.  Too  close  and  long  concentra- 
tion on  study  for  many  generations  has  meant  a  weak  physique  and 
tendency  to  certain  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis.  It  was  found  at 
Shangliai,  that  forty  per  cent  of  those  examined  by  the  physical 
director  had  tubercular  chests.  Enlightenment  on  hygiene,  sanita- 
tk>n,  disease,  heredity,  etc.,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  physical  depart- 
ment. Lectures  on  Plague  Prevention  drew  large  audiences  at 
Shanghai  that  forty  per  cent  of  those  examined  by  the  physical 
were  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  Press.  At  a  student  con- 
ference near  Peking,  a  talk  on  The  Physical  Results  of  Immorality 
had  the  closest  attention,  and  was  new  thought  to  most  present.  We 
remember  how  in  Tientsin,  a  talk  on  "Purity,"  by  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  of  London,  was  greeted  with  a  smirk  and  smile  at  first, 
which  turned  to  rapt  attention  and  deep  earnestness  at  the  end. 

Judged  from  the  probable  effects  on  Giina,  the  thronging  of 
Chinese  to  the  schools  of  other  nations  is  one  of  the  most  important 
migrations  of  history.  In  1905  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  such  in  Tokyo,  a  number  which  has  decreased  to  three 
thousand  since  then,  a  fact  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  short  term 
students,  who  it  is  feared  received  more  harm  than  good,  the  resi- 
due being  those  taking  full  courses.  As  is  well  known,  the  unused 
balance  of  their  portion  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund  has  been 
returned  to  China  by  the  United  States,  and  is  being  used  to  send 
students  here.  This  means  the  arrival  of  fifty  or  seventy  young 
Chinese  each  year  to  pass  four  to  five  years  in  our  schools.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  there  arc  725  students  here  now.  A  guess  would 
place  the  total  in  England  and  the  Continent  at  five  hundred. 
Here  then  is  a  steady  number  of  more  than  a  thousand  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  are  in  foreign  schools  and  universities.    This  fact  b  at 
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ODce  an  opportunity  and  a  duty.  At  Tokyo,  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  for  Chinese  has  been  established  since  1906,  with 
quarters  in  the  Central  Association  of  that  city  and  a  branch  at 
Waseda  University.  This  has  furnished  a  social  meeting  place  for 
the  students,  a  large  night  school  work  has  been  done,  and  a  suc- 
cessful hostel  run.  The  whole  method  might  be  characterized  as  a 
Campaign  of  Friendship.  Most  striking,  however,  has  been  the 
religious  work.  This  has  shown  clearly  that  away  from  the  re- 
straints and  prejudices  of  the  homeland  and  faced  with  the  loneli- 
ness and  temptations  of  a  foreign  city,  the  message  of  Christianity 
is  very  welcome.  A  Chinese  pastor  who  has  worked  there  for 
years  says  that  three-fourths  of  them  favor  it.  The  Chinese  Union 
Church  with  which  the  association  has  been  closely  co-operating, 
has  received  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  students  into  mem- 
bership. What  the  lives  of  these  educated,  intelligent  students  of 
good  family  may  mean  to  China  is  hard  to  estimate.  For  students 
in  America,  the  Student's  Information  Bureau,  which  is  prepared 
to  help  those  going  abroad,  while  not  connected  with  it,  yet  has 
quarters  in  the  Shanghai  Association  building.  Parties  of  students 
have  been  met  by  association  secretaries  at  American  ports  and 
every  possible  assistance  rendered.  A  Chinese  Christian  Student 
Federation  has  been  organized  in  America,  which  has  two  qualified 
Chinese  as  secretaries.  A  feature  of  the  work  is  the  holding  annu- 
ally of  three  summer  conferences.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to 
be  a  friend  to  those  away  from  their  friends,  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  best  of  this  land  that  they  may  return  equipped 
with  high  ideals  as  well  as  detailed  knowledge  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  their  country.  And  let  me  add  as  an  exhortation  to 
all  interested  in  these  capable  strangers  in  our  schools  that  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  of  them  who  have  returned  to  China 
is  that  the  greatest  thing  to  attain  the  above  ideal  is  the  influence 
of  the  cultured  Christian  home.  They  should  be  given  as  much 
chance  as  possible  to  get  in  touch  with  such. 

Before  there  was  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  move- 
ment in  China,  individual  student  associations  had  been  organized 
in  a  few  of  the  mission  schools.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
vitality  and  need  of  such  organization  where  student  control  and 
initiative  are  given  free  course  that  these  early  associations  have 
lived  some  for  twenty  years  with  practically  no  outside  supervision, 
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instruction  or  help.  I  have  in  mind  an  academy  in  Peking,  where 
an  association  was  organized  about  1896,  and  though  receiving 
no  help  until  within  the  last  few  years,  yet  persisted  in  iu  exb^tence 
in  spite  of  suf^gcstion  from  teachers  tluit  it  might  be  better  to 
unite  with  a  larger  church  meeting.  The  little  chaps  wanted  their 
own  society  and  kept  it.  At  the  present  time  in  this  student 
department  there  are  ninety-three  associatk>ns  with  4^59  mem- 
bers. Feeling  that  besides  the  curriculiun  Bible  study  required  in 
the  mission  schools,  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the 
personal  study  as  a  great  help  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
life,  stress  has  been  laid  on  voluntary  Bible  discussion  groups  with 
emphasis  on  daily  study.  To  this  end  much  literature  has  been 
prepared.  For  the  most  part  it  is  translation  of  Bible  study  books 
used  in  this  country  and  while  not  wholly  suited  to  the  different 
conditions,  yet  is  far  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Chinese  at  present 
Last  year  there  were  2,732  students  in  372  classes  with  an  average 
weekly  attendance  of  1,806,  a  proportion  of  the  total  field  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  work  in  America.  We  know  of 
at  least  two  associations  which  in  spare  hours  are  carrying  on 
small  schools  for  outsiders  and  records  show  that  ten  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  use  parts  of  vacations  and  holidays  to  work 
in  street  chapels  and  even  for  itinerating.  Some  associations  fur- 
nbh  courses  of  lectures  on  general  topics  for  the  whole  student 
body.  A  most  significant  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  hold- 
ing of  six  student  summer  conferences  in  different  sections  of 
China.  They  have  gained  in  power  and  usefulness  each  year.  To 
have  students  trained  in  the  spirit  of  service,  filled  with  the  high 
ideals  and  dynamic  of  the  Christian  life,  measuring  their  character 
and  actions  by  the  standards  of  the  Bible  to  go  forth  to  furnish 
leadership  in  China  is  the  object  of  this  department.  No  work  is 
more  important. 

We  know  the  force  for  righteousness  in  a  community  that  tn 
active  church  is.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  necessity  for  a 
strong,  vigorous,  wise  church  is  an  efficient  ministry*.  At  this  time 
in  China  when  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  on  the  increase  and 
young  Chinese  are  taking  the  lead  in  every  movement,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  highly  educated  strong  Chinese  be  in  the 
pulpit.  Otherwise  it  will  have  but  little  place  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.    Of  great  concern  therefore,  has  it  been  that  comparatively 
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few  of  the  graduates  of  mission  colleges,  splendid  as  has  been  their 
service  in  other  lines,  have  taken  up  this  particular  form  of  work. 
The  great  loss  in  salary  and  social  standing  involved  largely  account 
for  this.  It  is  a  thing  that  thrills  our  hearts  that  it  is  a  Chinese 
pastor,  Rev.  Ding  Li  Mei  who  has  providentially  arisen  to  meet 
this  need.  He  is  a  man  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Moody,  a  pro- 
found believer  and  user  of  prayer  and  a  constant  Bible  student. 
He  is  an  example  which  convinces  one  that  we  are  waiting  for 
the  interpretation  of  Christianity  which  the  Oriental  will  give.  Giv- 
ing his  time  for  the  past  two  years  to  the  student  department,  there 
have  been  over  seven  hundred  students  who  have  decided  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  ministry.  In  doing  so  they  take  a  calling  without 
position  in  the  community,  with  hardly  a  living  salary,  and  a  task 
full  of  discouragements,  whereas  with  their  training  they  could 
get  five  to  ten  times  as  much  salary  and  occupy  honored  places  as 
government  teachers.  Surely  much  can  be  expected  of  men  with 
this  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  the  churches  led  by  them. 

Moral  and  religious  changes  following  the  new  conditions  of 
society  have  been  marked  and  serious.  The  restraints  of  old 
religions  have  fallen  oflF.  The  true  Confucianist  has  of  old  looked 
askance  at  Buddhism  and  Taoism  and  now  that  western  learning 
has  come  in,  the  students  regard  them  as  superstitions  and  the  priest 
a  joke.  Confucianism  is  still  the  heart  of  the  Chinese.  The 
classics  are  taught  in  all  schools  both  government  and  mission  and 
rightly  so.  As  a  moral  code,  they  are  laudable;  as  a  conserver  of 
civilization,  most  powerful;  as  stimulating  progress,  a  stumbling- 
block;  as  a  religion,  agnostic;  and  as  a  force  to  stop  the  growing 
immorality  mentioned  above  or  to  meet  any  other  evil  old  or  new, 
defective.  Writes  a  Chinese :  "The  ideal  of  statesmanship  found  in 
Confucianism  is  not  fit  for  our  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Confucius  did  not  fight  against  the  corruption  of  the  king  of 
Chi  but  yielded  and  left.  The  Chinese  statesmen  at  the  sight  of 
difficulties  will  ask  sick  leave;  the  western  statesman  will  stick  to 
his  post."  A  well  known  Chinese  educator  says:  "The  Chinese 
students  need  the  gospel  of  Hope.  Teach  them  that  Christ  can 
give  them  hope  for  their  nation  and  faith  so  that  they  will  not 
give  up  and  will  play  their  part.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ings that  Christianity  can  give  China."  Further  the  agnosticism 
of  Confucius  coupled  with  science  of  to-day  and  a  smattering  of 
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Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Mill  has  led  many  into  pure  matc- 
rialinL  Says  one:  "The  itrength  of  western  nations  is  enlirdy 
dependent  upon  Kience,  and  Christianity  is  timply  one  means  of 
governing  the  more  ignorant."  Finally  add  a  strong  prejudice. 
"Many  men  cx>nnect  Christianity  with  the  foreigner  and  the  mis- 
sionary with  his  foreign  government,  we  have  our  religion;  why 
do  we  want  to  adopt  a  foreign  one  which  opposes  our  customs  in 
every  way,*'  arc  common  objections.  The  above  is  enough  to  show 
the  twofold  situation  of  a  need  for  a  dynamic  which  will  make 
moral  teaching  bear  fruit  in  character  and  lead  men  to  combat  evils 
in  society,  and  a  strong  prejudice  to  be  overcome  if  Christianity 
furnish  that  power. 

Work  for  these  students  has  largely  fallen  upon  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  as  the  fonn  of  effort  most  suited  to 
meet  the  need.  Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  given  great 
grounds  for  encouragement.  In  .spite  of  prejudice,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  search.  In  1909,  a  series  of  lectures  on  Science  and 
Religion  were  given  in  student  centers  and  met  with  a  surprising 
hearing.  At  Paotingfu,  800  students  in  spite  of  a  great  cold  hall, 
noisy  attendants,  smoky  lamps  and  few  seats,  listened  with  rapt 
attention  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  interpreted  address  on  the 
argument  for  God  as  Cause.  This  spring  Mr.  G.  S.  Eddy,  accus- 
tomed to  the  Oriental  mind  by  fourteen  years  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  India,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  a  num- 
her  of  cities  of  China.  His  audiences  were  as  large  as  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  in  some  cases  insisted  on  protracted  meet- 
ings. The  Shanghai  Association  has  seventy  men  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  church  as  a  result  of  his  work.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  author  of  one  of  the  statements  quoted  in 
the  above  paragraph,  an  educator,  who  after  years  of  study  and 
contact  with  the  Tientsin  Association  became  a  Christian.  The 
best  product  of  Confucianism  together  with  modem  training,  he 
found  in  this  teaching  fulfilment  of  all  he  had.  The  reality  of  his 
experience,  the  beauty  of  his  life,  his  lead  in  all  good  things  has 
led  above  twenty  students  and  prominent  men  to  take  the  same 
step.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  church  supported  and  controlled  en- 
tirely by  Chinese  has  been  started  in  Tientsin,  a  church  that  during 
the  first  six  months  received  twenty-six  new  members,  for  the  moat 
part  of  the  student  class. 
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Only  this  past  summer  there  was  held  near  Peking  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  summer  conference  unique 
in  China  and  as  far  as  I  know  in  any  other  country.  The  subject 
of  the  conference  was  Present  Day  Problems  and  Christianity. 
The  program  was  printed  in  full  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Non-Christian  students 
in  government  schools  were  asked  to  spend  eight  days,  a  fifth  of 
their  vacation,  and  to  give  a  fee  of  five  dollars  (Mexican)  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  a  beautiful  Buddhist  Temple  in  the 
mountains  to  listen  to  four  hours  of  lectures  a  day  on  Christianity. 
It  was  decidedly  an  experiment,  but  yet  it  was  felt  that  the  subject 
would  appeal  to  a  good  number.  Results  showed  that  it  did,  for 
there  was  a  total  of  thirty-eight  who  came  representing  twelve 
diflferent  schools.  Of  these,  but  six  were  already  Christians.  It 
was  felt  by  the  program  committee  that  there  were  but  two  points 
of  view  from  which  to  approach  the  subject,  one  from  that  of 
science  and  the  other  from  that  of  China's  needs.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  two  subjects  in  which  the  Chinese  students  are  most 
interested.  So  one  lecture  each  day  was  devoted  to  'The  Modern 
View  of  the  World,"  showing  the  present  thought  regarding  Evolu- 
tion, Sociology,  Psychology,  etc.,  and  bringing  out  clearly  that  all 
these  at  least  permit  a  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  universe; 
and  another  was  given  on  the  "Needs  of  China,"  showing  Chris- 
tianity's place  in  meeting  them.  Of  the  remaining  two  hours  one 
was  used  in  small  discussion  Bible  classes,  which  proved  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  conference,  questions  being  frequent 
and  showing  thought,  and  the  other  to  Life  Callings,  showing  what 
ideals  should  fill  a  man  in  the  different  occupations  that  China 
be  most  benefited.  Gearly  it  was  the  idea  of  service  and  Christian- 
ity as  fitting  the  individual  for  the  highest  usefulness  that  appealed 
most  to  these  men.  The  seven  who  at  the  conference  for  the 
first  time  took  definite  Christian  stands  all  bore  testimony  to  this. 
One  of  them  said:  "I  know  the  real  need  of  our  nation  is  the 
purity  of  the  individual  and  Christianity  can  help  men  to  be  pure." 
More  striking  yet  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  three  representatives 
sent  by  the  government  from  suspicion  of  the  revolutionary  nature 
of  all  student  gatherings.  He  said:  "I  have  heretofore  had  little 
use  for  Christianity.  I  thought  it  a  religion  for  coolies.  But 
I  have  at  this  conference  been  much  instructed.     I  have  listened 
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day  by  day  to  scholars,  and  have  been  much  impressed,  leaminf 
many  things.  I  also  have  noted  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  gather- 
ing. 1  he  sort  of  Christianity  here  taught  would  be  a  real  bktitfig 
to  China.  If  such  men  as  these  students  would  accept  Christianity 
and  lead  the  church,  the  church  would  be  improved  and  would  be 
a  great  power  in  China.'* 

China  is  awake  and  stirring.  At  least  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
|)opulation  is  engaged  in  the  tremendous  task  of  adapting  a  civili- 
zation but  little  changed  for  milleniums  to  the  new  conditions  sur- 
rounding it  and  is  meeting  with  wonderful  success.  When  we 
stop  to  think  that  four  hundred  million  industrious,  capable,  intel- 
lectual people  are  living  in  a  country  with  vast  undeveloped  mineral 
resources  and  sparsely  settled  territory  larger  than  the  United 
States,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
nation  ?  What  may  it  mean  to  the  whole  world  to  have  this  people 
from  being  a  negligible  quantity  in  world  affairs  turn  to  helping 
in  the  solution  of  the  scientific,  economic  and  religious  problems 
of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  development,  should  com- 
mercialism, selfishness,  revenge  be  the  leading  motives  what  prob- 
lems would  be  created,  what  troubles  arise!  The  key  to  the  situa- 
tion is  the  young  man  of  China  to-day;  he  decides  the  question. 
Bring  the  best  of  the  world  to  his  attention,  show  him  friendship, 
help  him  in  all  his  problems,  fill  his  life  with  high  ideals,  instil  in 
him  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  ground  his  character  on 
the  rock  of  true  religion  and  the  greatest  task  of  the  present  day 
has  been  done. 


MEDICINE  AS  PRACTICED  BY  THE  CHINESE 


By  William  W.  Cadbury,  M.D., 
University  Medical  School,  Canton,  China. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I  have  referred  largely  to  a 
work  entitled  "Medicine  et  Pharmacie  chez  les  Chinois  et  chcz  les 
Annamites"  par  le  Dr.  Jules  Regnault,  A.  Challamei,  Editeur,  Paris, 
Rue  Jacob  17.  I  have  also  included  notes  made  from  personal  obser- 
vations in  Canton,  China,  and  conversations  with  a  Chinese  scholar 
who  had  read  some  of  the  medical  classics. 

Medicine  in  China  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — the  purely 
superstitious,  which  depends  on  charms  and  magic,  and  the  art  of 
medicine,  as  practiced  by  the  Chinese  physic^ian.  The  former  I  shall 
dismiss  with  a  few  words.  In  the  City  of  Canton  may  be  found 
temples  dedicated  to  the  "Spirit  of  Medicine."  In  these  the  ignorant 
people,  especially  women,  believe  that  the  presiding  deity  will  restore 
health  upon  the  payment  of  small  sums  of  money  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  rites.  The  Chinese  physician,  proper,  is  quite  a 
different  individual  from  the  Taoist  priest,  although  magic  and 
astrology  do  play  an  important  part  in  his  armanentarium.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  read  that  as  heaven  has  its  orders  of  stars,  so  earth 
has  its  currents  of  water,  and  man  his  pulse.  As  heaven  has  twenty- 
eight  constellations  called  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  orders, 
so  earth  has  courses  of  water  called  lakes,  springs,  etc.,  and  man  has 
his  courses  in  the  pulse, — the  three  yaug  and  the  three  yin.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  unlicensed  and  is  usually  hereditary,  the 
skilled  physician  handing  down  his  secrets  to  one  of  his  sons.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  students  are  directed  to  the  pulse  and  the  various 
phenomena  revealed  by  its  palpation.  There  are  at  least  fifty-one 
variatk>ns  in  the  pulse  which  may  be  detected  and  each  one  indicates 
some  special  condition  in  the  body.  For  simple  complaints  home 
remedies  and  the  formulas  of  old  women  are  resorted  to  and  only 
when  grave  symptoms  develop  is  the  doctor  consulted.  In  case  of 
warfare  the  Oiinese  soldiers  attend  to  their  own  wounds. 

The  first  authority  on  medicine  in  China  was  the  Emperor  Chen 
Song  27 Z7  B.C.  who  classified  about  one  hundred  medicinal  plants. 
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In  26^7  B.C.  medical  M:icncc,  m>  far  aj»  it  tuul  Mlvaoccd,  wmi  written 
up  by  another  Emperor. 

The  Chinese  distinguish  three  kinds  of  practice :— Internal 
medicine,  external  mctlicine  and  children's  diseases. 

The  drugs  and  other  medicaments  are  weighed  out  according  to 
a  decimal  system  as  follows: 

I  Ud  or  leunir.                                             tn^uU  4000  gm. 

I  tstn  .                                                                        4.00  gBk 

I  fan  .4  gm. 

I  l(>  Xi4  gm. 

I   hu     .  .  JOO4  giB. 

The  study  of  luiinan  anatomy  has  been  retarded  by  two  factors, 
— respect  for  the  dead  and  the  lack  of  any  co-operation  or  organ- 
ization among  the  practicing  physicians.  The  body  is  said  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  ( i)  The  upper,  or  head ;  (2)  the  middle  or 
chest;  (3)  the  lower  or  abdomen  and  inferior  extremities.  Life 
depends  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  yang  and  the  yin.  It  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  universal  life.  The  whole  order  of  the  universe 
results  from  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  these  two  factors.  The  yang 
is  the  warm  principle,  the  actively  flowing  and  is  often  symbolized 
by  the  sun.  The  yin  is  the  moist  principle,  passively  flowing  and  is 
symbolized  by  shadow.  The  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  con- 
stitutes the  health  of  man.  If  the  yang.  or  active  principle 
predominates  there  is  excitation ;  if  the  yin,  or  passive  principle 
predominates  there  is  depression  of  the  organism.  Harmony 
between  the  yang  and  the  yin  is  often  represented  by  two  dragons 
ready  to  devour  one  another.  The  action  of  these  two  principles 
depends  on  twelve  organs:  heart,  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  left  kidney, 
brain,  the  large  and  small  intestines,  the  stomach,  gall  bladder, 
urinary  bladder  and  the  right  kidney.  Each  of  these  organs  has  a 
canal  whereby  it  communicates  with  the  others.  Thus  the  liver,  kid- 
ney and  spleen  are  connected  with  the  heart  by  special  vessels ;  and 
the  vas  deferens  arises  from  the  kidney.  Some  of  these  com- 
municating channels  end  in  the  hands  and  some  in  the  feet.  One 
of  the  vessels  in  the  little  finger  is  used  to  determine  the  nature  of 
most  infantile  diseases.  Six  of  these  vessels  carry  the  active  prin- 
ciple yang.  and  six  carry  the  passive  principle  yin.  These  two  forces 
spread  through  the  whole  organism  by  means  of  the  gases  and  the 
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blood.  The  latter  makes  a  complete  circulation  of  the  body  about 
fifty  times  in  twenty- four  hours.  In  these  fifty  revolutions  tlic  blood 
passes  twenty-five  times  through  the  male  channels  or  those  of  the 
ictive  principle  and  twenty-five  times  through  the  female  channels, 
or  those  of  the  passive  principle.  The  blood  returns  to  its  starting 
point  every  half  hour  approximately,  instead  of  once  in  twenty-five 
seconds,  according  to  the  teaching  of  modern  physiologists,  having 
traversed  a  course  of  some  fifty-four  meters.  The  yang  is  of  a 
subtle  nature  and  resides  in  the  abdomen  and  six  viscera.  It  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  rise.  The  yin  resides  in  the  brain,  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  five  viscera  and  tends  to  descend. 

The  viscera  of  the  body  are  classified  under  two  groups: — the 
six  viscera  in  which  the  yang  resides  and  the  five  viscera  in  which 
the  yin  resides.  The  six  viscera  are:  The  gall  bladder,  stomach, 
small  intestines,  large  intestines,  bladder  and  the  left  kidney,  with  its 
three  heat  centers,  the  three  lumbar  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  five 
viscera  are:  The  heart,  liver,  lungs,  spleen  and  right  kidney.  The 
diaphragm  is  placed  beneath  the  heart  and  lungs,  it  covers  over  the 
intestines,  spine  and  stomach.  It  is  an  impervious  membrane.  It 
covers  over  the  foul  gases,  not  allowing  them  to  rise  into  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  stomach,  spleen  and  small  intestines  are  the 
digestive  organs.  They  prepare  the  blood  which  is  received  by  the 
heart  and  set  in  motion  by  the  lungs.  The  liver  and  the  gall  blad- 
der filter  out  the  various  humors.  The  lungs  expel  the  foul  gases. 
The  kidneys  filter  the  blood,  while  coarser  material  is  evacuated  by 
the  large  intestines.  Two  substances  are  found  circulating  in  the 
body,  gases  and  blood.  The  former  acts  upon  the  latter  as  the  wind 
upon  the  sea,  the  interaction  of  these  two  as  they  circulate  in  the 
vessels  produces  the  pulse. 

The  pulse  may  be  palpated  at  eleven  different  points,  as  follows : 
Radial,  cubital,  temporal,  posterior  auricular,  pedal  posterior  tibial, 
external  plantar,  precordial  and  in  three  places  over  the  aorta. 
Usually,  however,  the  physician  is  satisfied  with  palpation  of  the 
pulse  of  the  right  and  left  wrist.  With  the  right  hand  he  feels  the 
left  pulse  and  with  the  left  hand  the  right  pulse.  He  applies  three 
fingers, — the  ring,  middle  and  index  over  the  pulse  and  the  thumb 
underneath  the  wrist.  Then  he  palpates  the  pulse  with  each  finger 
successively.  Under  the  ring  finger  the  pulse  of  the  right  hand 
reveals  the  condition  of  the  lung,  middle  of  chest  and  the  large 
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intestines,  while  in  the  left  hand  the  ring  finger  determines  the  state 
of  the  heart  and  small  intestines.  The  pulse  tmder  the  middle  finger 
corre>i)onds  on  the  right  tu  the  condition  of  the  stuitiach  and  spleen, 
on  the  left  to  the  state  of  the  liver  and  gall  bladder.  The  index 
finger  placed  over  the  pulse  of  the  right  radial  shows  the  condition 
of  the  bladder  and  lower  portion  of  body,  over  the  left  radial  it 
reveals  the  state  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters.  For  each  of  these  tax 
pulses  the  physician  must  practice  weak,  moderate  and  strong  pres- 
sure, to  determine  whether  the  pulse  be  superficial,  moderate  or  deep. 
This  must  be  done  during  nine  complete  inspirations.  If  the  pulse 
be  rapid  the  yang  principle  is  predominant,  if  slow,  the  yin  is 
predominant.  There  are  twenty-four  main  varieties  of  pulse  and 
there  are  twenty-seven  which  prognosticate  death.  The  Chinese 
physician  must  be  trained  to  palpate  the  pulse  so  skillfully  that  by 
this  single  means  the  nature  of  diseases  and  even  the  month  of 
gestation  in  a  pregnant  woman  may  be  determined.  Ten  or  more 
minutes  must  be  spent  in  the  palpation  of  the  pulses. 

Sometimes  a  Chinese  physician  will  consider  other  factors.  For 
example  it  is  said  that  by  examination  of  the  tongue  thirty-six 
symptoms  may  be  diagnosed  according  as  the  tongue  is  white,  yel- 
low, blue,  red  or  black,  and  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  coating. 
From  the  general  appearance  of  the  face  and  nose  the  state  of  the 
lungs  may  be  discovered.  Examination  of  the  eyes,  orbits,  and  eye> 
brows  shows  the  condition  of  the  liver.  The  checks  and  tongue 
vary  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  the  end  of  the  nose  with  the 
stomach.  The  ears  suggest  conditions  of  the  kidneys;  the  mouth 
and  lips  the  state  of  the  spleen  and  stomach.  The  color  and  figure 
of  the  patient  also  count  in  a  diagnosis.  Each  organ  has  its  appro- 
priate color.  Red  corresponds  to  the  heart,  white  to  the  lungs, 
black  to  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  yellow  to  the  stomach  and  spleen 
and  blue  to  the  liver  and  gall  bladder.  Organs  also  have  their  own 
peculiar  times  and  seasons.  Thus  the  heart  has  red  as  its  cok)r, 
fire  as  its  element,  summer  as  its  season  and  noon  as  its  hour.  It  b 
more  likely  to  be  inflamed  at  noon  during  the  summer  season.  The 
elements  of  nature  are  supposed  to  be  complicating  factors  in 
disease.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs  of  opposites  thus:  active  and 
passive,  weak  and  strong,  water  and  fire,  cold  and  heat. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  are  wholly  unknown  as  diagnostic 
aids  to  the  Chinese  physician.    Entire  reliance  is  placed  on  palpntioti 
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of  the  pulse  and  the  general  facics  of  the  patient,  in  making  a 
diagnosis.  Questions  may  be  asked  but  only  to  suggest  the  remedy 
required.  Often  a  prescription  is  given  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  drug  to  the  organ  affected.  Thus  for  renal  diseases,  haricot 
or  kidney  beans  are  given.  Minerals  are  administered  as  salts. 
Plants  are  used  in  tlie  form  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and 
dried  fruits.  The  bones  of  a  tiger  are  frequently  ground  up  and 
given  to  a  debilitated  person.  The  grasshopper  is  dried  and  used  as 
a  medicine  and  the  shells  of  the  cicada  are  collected  from  the  bark 
of  trees  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  Tinctures  and  extracts 
are  prepared  from  rice  wine.  Pills  are  often  made  with  a  thick  shell 
of  paralfine  which  is  broken  off  and  the  contents  chewed  up.  Va- 
rious forms  of  plasters  and  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  skin.  The 
actual  cautery  is  often  used  as  a  revulsive. 

The  use  of  the  acupuncture  needle  seems  to  be  seldom  resorted 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton.  The  theory  on  which  it  is  based 
is  that  if  one  punctures  the  vessels  connecting  different  organs  the 
disease  will  be  aborted.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  points 
suitable  for  acupuncture  are  described.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  the 
eyes,  which  are  sympathetic  organs,  are  cured  by  giving  pork's  liver. 
In  Kwong^ung  province  human  blood  is  considered  an  excellent 
remedy  and  at  executions  people  may  be  seen  collecting  the  blood 
in  little  vials.    It  is  then  cooked  and  eaten. 

Diseases  are  said  to  be  produced  by  internal  and  external  agents. 
Among  the  external  influences  are :  ( i )  Wind,  which  causes  head- 
ache or  apoplexy,  dizziness,  chapping  of  face,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
car,  nose,  tongue,  teeth,  etc.  (2)  Cold  may  cause  cough,  cholera, 
heart  pains,  rheumatism  and  abdominal  pains.  (3)  Heat  causes 
chills  and  diarrhoea.  (4)  From  dampness  develops  constipation,  dis- 
tention of  abdomen,  watery  diarrhoea,  gonorrhea,  nausea,  pain  in 
kidneys,  jaundice,  anasarca,  pain  in  small  intestines,  and  pain  in 
feet  (5)  From  dryness  comes  thirst,  and  constipation.  (6)  Fire 
causes  pain  in  the  sides,  diabetes,  etc.  The  diseases  of  internal 
origin  arc  classified  as  disorders  of  the  gases,  blood,  sputum  and 
depressed  spirits. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  established  two  chari- 
table institutions  in  Canton  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  according 
to  native  methods  of  practice.  No  surgery  is  practiced.  At  one  of 
these  so-called  hospitals  I  was  informed  that  bullets  were  removed 
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by  placing  a  kiiiti  d  piuNicr  ai  (lie  opening  of  the  wound,  llic 
in(;re<licnts  of  the  plaster  have  a  reniarkable  mignetic  power  over 
the  unbedded  bullet  and  gradually  draw  it  out  through  the  tame 
o(K*nin|^  by  which  it  entered.  My  infomuint  had  never  teen  this  line 
of  treatment  actually  carried  out.  however. 

There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Chinese  young  men 
to  learn  the  jicience  of  western  medicine,  and  in  the  next  few  years 
there  w  ill  be  a  demand  for  tlK>usands  of  Chinese  trained  as  scientific 
physicians. 


CHINA:  GEOGRAPHY  AND  RESOURCES 


By  G.  B.  Roordach, 
Instructor  in  Geography,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  ultimate  greatness  of  a  nation  as  a  political  power  depends 
primarily  upon  its  geographical  position  and  its  physical  resources. 
Those  qualities  of  racial  character  that  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as 
the  basis  of  a  people's  progress,  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  largely 
determined  by  physical  surroundings;  and  even  a  progressive 
people  in  a  land  of  scanty  resources  or  of  unfavorable  geographic 
position  could  not  hope  to  attain  and  maintain  the  highest  stage  of 
national  greatness. 

What  are  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  geography  of  China  that 
justify  the  current  belief  that  this  nation  is  destined  to  become  a 
power  of  the  first  magnitude?  that  here  in  eastern  Asia  will 
continue  to  be  enacted  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching 
events  in  national  and  international  affairs?  What  are  its  actual 
resources  that  give  credence  to  the  belief  that  here  the  wealth  of 
the  world  is  to  be  enormously  increased?  that  here  will  develop  a 
trade  and  commerce  sufficient  to  bring  fortunes  to  the  individuals 
or  the  nations  that  can  control  it?  Be  his  interests  economic,  com- 
mercial or  political,  these  are  questions  that  should  receive  first 
consideration  by  the  student  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Chinese  Empire  consists  of  China  proper  and  her  four 
dependencies — Tibet,  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 
China,  however,  although  it  has  but  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
Empire,  contains. practically  all  its  wealth  and  population.  This 
article  is  confined  to  China  itself,  referring  only  indirectly  to  the 
dependencies. 

I.  Geographical  Position 

Isolation. — The  fact  of  greatest  influence  on  China's  history  is 
its  almost  complete  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  land 
and  by  sea.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  made  possible  the  maintenance 
of  its  civilization,  almost  unchanged  for  over  2,500  years.  China 
faces  the  Pacific,  the  largest  of  the  oceans,  across  whose  waters  the 
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small  boats  of  the  Chinese  coulU  not  hope  to  crosa.  And  even 
had  they  crossed,  they  would  have  found  the  distant  shores  ahnost 
uninhabited.  On  the  shore  of  this  ocean  there  was  no  other  nation, 
either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  save  the  small  island  Empire 
of  Japan,  with  its  kindred  people  and  civilization,  which  could 
penetrate  to  Giina  by  sea,  bringing  new  peoples  and  new  thoughts. 
Chinese  influence  upon  Japan's  development  was  strong,  but,  until 
within  the  last  two  decades,  Japan  has  had  little  influence  upoo 
the  huge  Empire  of  the  Chinese. 

India,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  possessed  a  great  population  and 
an  ancient  civilization,  but  the  sea  voyage  even  to  India  was  long 
and  stormy,  and  the  way  infested  by  pirates  who  found  ready  shelter 
in  numerous  islands  and  bays.  The  distance  from  Canton  to 
Calcutta  is  over  3,500  miles,  further  than  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool,  so  that  even  with  this  one  other  populous  section  in 
Asia  intercourse  was  difficult 

As  for  sea  connections  with  European  nations,  the  way  was 
absolutely  unknown  until  1498,  and  the  great  distance  even  then 
shut  out  Western  invasion,  save  in  a  very  small  way,  until  well 
on  in  the  nineteenth  century.  By  sea  Giina  has  been  all  but  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

By  land,  China  is  likewise  all  but  barred  out  from  intercourse 
with  the  remainder  of  Asia  and  with  Europe  by  a  system  of  high 
mountain  ranges,  broad  plateaus,  and  sandy  desert  wastes 
unrivaled  as  a  land  barrier  anywhere  else  on  the  earth's  surface. 
From  the  China  Sea  this  triple  barrier  of  mountain,  sand  and 
plateau  encloses  China  in  a  great  curve,  over  6,000  miles  in  extent, 
passing  through  Indo-China  to  Central  Asia  and  on  through 
eastern  Siberia  to  the  Ckhotsk  Sea.  The  outer  edge  of  this  curve 
consists  of  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  of  mountain  ranges, 
the  Himalayas,  the  Pamirs,  the  Tian-shan,  the  Altai,  the  Yablonovyi 
From  the  southern  province  of  Yun-nan  to  the  Dzungaria  pass  in 
central  Asia,  a  distance  of  about  2,800  miles,  the  k)west  passes 
are  over  10,000  feet  and  many  reach  16.000  to  18,000  feet  The 
lowest  passes  in  the  mountains  between  Burma  and  southern 
China  are  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  altitude  and  narrow  and 
difficult  North  of  the  Pamirs  the  general  east-west  extension  of 
the  mountain  ranges  gives  lower  and  somewhat  easier  passes  into 
western  Asia.     The  wide  pass  of  Dzungaria,  north  of  the  Tien 
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Shan  Range,  has  an  elevation  as  low  as  5,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Northeast  from  this  opening,  other  passes  from  5,000  to  8,000 
feet  in  altitude  are  found  leading  to  Siberia. 

The  inside  of  this  high  mountainous  curve  is  occupied  by 
broad,  high,  desert  plateaus,  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles  in  width, 
and  ranging  in  height  from  9,000  to  18,000  feet  in  Tibet  to  3.000 
to  5,000  in  the  plateau  of  Mongolia,  and  crossed  by  higher  mountain 
ranges.  These  plateaus  are  occupied  by  the  Chinese  dependencies 
of  Tibet.  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  buffer  states  over 
which  China  has  maintained  control  as  a  still  greater  protection 
from  western  invasion.  Even  without  the  outer  encircling  ranges 
of  mountains,  this  desert  plateau  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
shut  out  any  but  the  most  desultory  communications. 

Isolation — Present  Significance. — The  all  but  complete  iso- 
lation made  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  China  as  just  indicated 
have  been  partly  removed  in  recent  times  by  improvements  in 
transportation.  The  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  greatly 
shortened  the  route  from  Europe,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  bring  eastern  America  somewhat  nearer.  The  steam- 
ship and  the  railroad  have  shortened  the  time  of  journey  by  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  and  have  brought  the  products,  the  peoples, 
and  the  ideas  of  every  land  to  China's  doors.  China  is  no  longer 
completely  cut  off  from  outside  influences.  But  yet  her  position 
far  distant  from  Europe  and  the  Americas  and  her  mountain  and 
desert  boundaries,  will  long  continue  to  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  Chinese  affairs  and  Chinese  progress. 

In  spite  of  transportation  improvements,  Shanghai  is  still  forty- 
five  days  by  sea  from  western  Europe  and  fourteen  days  from  west- 
em  North  America.  In  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  although 
the  sea  is  a  connecting  highway,  these  great  distances  offer  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  increased  freight  rates,  both  for  imports  and 
exports,  as  well  as  in  length  of  time  required  for  transport.  The 
expense  of  travel  limits  both  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  to 
China  and  Chinese  visitors  to  foreign  countries,  thus  cutting  off 
one  means  of  acquiring  new  ideas  and  progressive  methods.  This 
separation  may  in  time  prove  of  benefit  to  Chinese  far  eastern  trade, 
in  that  it  will  encourage  the  g^wth  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
China.  When  she  learns  to  use  her  resources  of  mechanical  power 
and  of  cheap  and  efficient  labor  in  manufacturing,  the  long  dis- 
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tance  away  of  her  competitors  will  be  to  their  dtiadvaiitage  and 
to  China's  gain. 

In  war,  even  in  modem  times,  the  sea  is  a  roost  effective 
barrier.  It  is  true  that  China  presents  J.ioo  miles  of  seacoast 
open  to  attack  from  foreign  navies.  But  these  navies,  when  in 
Chinese  waters,  arc  far  from  their  bases  of  supplies.  In  the  event 
of  a  war  of  conquest,  involving  the  transportation  of  large  armies, 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  between  China  and  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  will  prove  scarcelv  less  cfTcclivc  as  a  fimlcction  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

"It  is  this  limited  capacity  of  navies  to  extend  coercive  force 
inland  that  has  coininanded  them  to  the  highest  political  intel- 
ligence as  a  military  instrument  mighty  for  defence,  but  presenting 
no  menace  to  the  liberties  of  a  people.*'* 

In  peace  and  war,  the  land  barriers  must  always  remain 
effective.  Great  Britain  in  the  south  and  Russia  on  the  north 
have  extended  their  dominions  to  the  mountain  circle  that  forms 
the  outer  bulwark  of  China's  natural  defences;  and  here  they 
have  stopped.  Not  only  do  the  high  mountains  and  plateaus  oppose 
further  conquest,  but  the  desert  lands  are  hardly  worth  the  taking. 
Yet  it  is  almost  certain  had  not  the  mountains  intervened,  those  two 
powers  would  have  extended  before  this  their  borders  to,  if  not 
within,  China  itself.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  Russia  nearly  accom- 
plished in  the  only  weak  point  in  the  mountain  barrier,  namely 
Manchuria. 

Manchuria  alone,  of  all  the  land  boundaries  of  China,  can  be 
regarded  as  at  all  open.  The  Manchurian  plain,  rich  and  fertile, 
opens  readily  into  northern  China  and  the  mountain  divide 
separating  Manchuria  from  Siberia  is  relatively  low  and  easy  of 
passage.  It  is  from  this  direction  that  Russia  has  stretched  forth 
her  conquering  arm.  taking  possession  of  all  the  northern  half 
of  the  Amur  valley  and  reaching  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  Korea. 
She  was  finally  entrenching  herself  in  all  of  Manchuria  when 
forced  to  loosen  her  hold  by  Japan.  Here  alone,  by  means  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  is  China  directly  connected  by  land  with  Europe, 
and  here  has  her  territorial  integrity  been  most  threatened.  The 
retention  of  Manchuria  by  China  is  a  vital  necessity  to  maintain 
protection  along  her  land  frontier. 
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Except  for  the  Siberian  Railway,  the  mountain-desert  bar- 
rier has  kept  from  Qiina  any  international  railways.  ^  In  Burma 
and  India  many  roads  reach  up  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  while 
in  Turkestan  the  Russians  have  penetrated  to  the  Pamirs  with 
their  railroad  lines,  but  none  have  yet  crossed.  Both  the  lack  of 
resources  in  the  central  Asiatic  plateaus  and  difficulty  of  con- 
struction over  these  high  ranges  will  undoubtedly  long  prevent  any 
such  extension. 

Accessibility — Seacoast  and  Harbors. — ^The  preceding  section 
has  emphasized  China's  isolation  and  its  effects  both  past  and 
present.  Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  to  what  extent 
do  physical  features  make  China  accessible  to  modern  trade  and 
commerce  ? 

The  prime  requisite  for  the  growth  of  a  modern  nation  is 
ready  access  to  the  sea.  China's  seacoast  extends  over  2,000  miles, 
following  the  main  outlines  of  the  coast;  or,  including  the  minor 
depressions,  over  4,500  miles.  But  this  long  seacoast  presents 
but  comparatively  few  good  harbors.  Remarkably  free  from 
deep  indentations,  it  encloses  all  of  eastern  China  in  a  single  great 
cur\'e,  convex  to  the  east,  and  broken  only  where  the  Shan-tung 
peninsula  projects  eastward  toward  Korea  in  the  north,  and  the  Lei 
Chau  peninsula  reaches  toward  the  island  of  Heinan  in  the  south. 
These  projecting  peninsulas  form  the  only  large  inclosed  bays  along 
the  China  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking. 
The  largest  depression  in  this  great  curve  is  Hang-chow  Bay,  at  its 
most  eastern  edge.  And  this  bay  is  but  sixty  miles  wide,  extends 
inland  about  the  same  distance,  and  is  too  shallow  for  large  ocean- 
going vessels. 

The  northern  coast,  north  of  Hang-chow  is  especially  deficient 
in  harbors.  Except  for  the  Shan-tung  peninsula,  it  is  made  up  of 
alluvial  material  brought  down  by  the  two  great  rivers  of  China, 
and  has,  therefore,  a  low,  flat,  swampy  shore,  straight  and  regular 
and  gradually  advancing  seaward.  Off  shore  it  is  very  shallow  and 
filled  with  shifting  sand  bars.  Ten  miles  off  the  coast  of  Chi-li 
water  is  but  twenty  feet  deep,  and,  moreover,  is  obstructed  by  ice 
during  the  winter  months.  There  are  no  harbors  worthy  the  name 
on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  nor  along  the  coast  south  of  the  Shan-tung 
promontory.    Shanghai  is  situated  on  the  Wang-poo  River,  a  short 

'  A  tbort  ltD«  from  TTanol  In  Annam  Into  the  prortnce  of  Tun-nan,  Is  an  inter- 
— ttonal  raUiray.  but  It  doea  not  crosa  the  mountain  barrier. 
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tidal  tributary  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze.  The  Yangtxe 
enters  the  sea  in  a  great  estuary  sixty  miles  wide,  but  filled  with 
islands  and  shifting  channels,  and  constantly  threatening  to  silt  up 
the  entrance  to  Shanghai  whose  connection  with  the  sea  is  main- 
tained by  artificial  means.  Passengers  and  cargo  sometimes  have 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  Woostmg  Bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
taken  by  barges  fifty  miles  up  to  Shanghai.  Its  existence  as  a 
great  port  is  due  entirely  to  its  position  at  the  moath  of  a  great 
navigable  river.  It  is  the  only  port  in  Giina  that  has  good  natural 
access  to  the  interior. 

The  Shan-tung  peninsula  only,  in  all  of  the  northern  coast 
of  China,  has  a  few  good  natural  harbors,  due  to  the  fact  that 
here  the  mountains  reach  the  sinking  seacoast  forming  a  series 
of  bays  and  protecting  headlands,  but  these  harbors  have  no  natural 
connections  to  the  interior.  The  two  best  have  been  taken  pd^ses- 
sion  of  by  foreign  powers.  Wei-hai-wei,  a  large  protected  harbor 
with  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  was  leased  by  Great  Britain  in  1898, 
and  Ts'ingtao,  on  Kiaw-chau  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
harbors  in  the  East,  was  taken  by  Germany  in  the  same  year.  The 
Giinesc  treaty  port  of  Che- f 00  possesses  a  large  and  deep  harbor. 

South  of  Hang-chow  Bay,  the  coast,  like  Shan-tung,  is  formed 
by  the  depression  of  a  mountainous  region  and  possesses  several 
good  natural  harbors,  but,  also  like  Shan-tung,  they  have  poor  access 
to  the  interior.  Foo-chow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Kwang-chow-wan  are  all  good  harbors,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  ocean  vessels.  Canton  cannot  receive  ships  of  over  ten  feet 
draught,  while  Macao  is  fast  silting  up. 

Navigable  Streams. — Not  only  is  China's  coast  free  from  deep 
indentations  that  allow  penetration  of  the  sea  inland,  but  its  rivers, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Yangtze,  arc  unnavigable  by 
ocean-going  vessels  except  in  their  lower  courses.  The  mighty 
Hwang-ho  is  used  only  by  junks,  even  in  its  lowest  courses,  due  to 
bars  at  its  mouth  and  sands  in  its  channels.  Above  its  entrance 
to  the  highlands,  it  is  unnavigable  even  for  junks. 

The  Si-Kiang  in  the  south  is  navijjable  only  to  Wu-chow  for 
vessels  of  less  than  six  and  one-half  feet  draught,  a  distance  of 
about  125  miles.  Small  boats  and  barges,  however,  can  go  far  op 
its  main  stream  as  well  as  its  tnbutaries. 

It  is  the  Yangtze  that  opens  the  interior  of  China  to  the 
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Ocean-going  vessels  drawing  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  water 
come  to  the  wharves  at  Han-kow,  680  miles  from  the  ocean,  into 
the  very  heart  of  China.  River  steamers  can  proceed  370  miles 
further,  to  Ichang  where  the  gorges  of  the  Yangtze  seriously  hinder 
navigation.  These  gorges  are  navigated,  however,  with  difficulty  by 
large  junks  to  Chang-king  (400  miles),  and  small  junks  go  on  even 
to  Ping-shan,  1,750  miles  from  the  mouth.  A  small,  specially- 
constructed  steamboat  now  makes  regular  trips  from  Ichang  to 
Chang-king  through  the  gorges.  Small  steamers  navigate  the 
Han  for  three  hundred  miles  northwest  from  Han-kow.  Even 
in  the  Yangtze  navigation  by  the  large  ocean  going  vessels  is 
prevented  in  the  dry  winter  season,  when  not  over  six  feet  draught 
boats  can  be  taken  up  the  river.  At  all  seasons,  shifting  sand  bars 
are  a  serious  evil.  But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  Yangtze  is 
the  chief  natural  instrument  for  making  the  interior  of  China 
accessible  to  the  outside  world.  Here  commerce  and  industry  are 
gaining  firmest  foothold.  The  fact  that  the  present  revolutionary 
movement  has  had  its  origin  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  has  here 
gained  its  strongest  support  is  significant  of  the  openness  of  this 
central  valley  to  outside  influences. 

Accessibility  by  Land. — In  the  description  of  China's  land 
boundaries  their  isolating  effects  were  noted.  But  in  spite  of  these 
effective  barriers  China  has  long  continued  to  hold  some  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  Asia.  Immigrations  from  the  West  were 
the  beginnings  of  her  civilization;  her  religion  has  come  from 
India,  as  witnessed  by  the  Buddha  worship;  Christian  missionaries 
from  Europe  established  the  church  in  China  in  the  middle  ages; 
Chinese  goods  found  their  way  to  Europe  in  very  early  times ;  and 
some  degree  of  commerce  is  still  maintained  across  the  deserts 
and  mountains. 

The  early  peoples  bringing  Chinese  civilization  undoubtedly 
came  from  western  Asia,  passing  along  the  Tarim  Basin  or 
through  the  Dzungaria  pass  north  of  the  Tian  Shan,  thence  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Nan  Shan  to  the  valleys  of  the  Wei-Ho 
and  the  Hwang-Ho.  This  is  the  easiest  of  the  routes  between  the 
East  and  West  and  has  long  been  the  line  of  a  small  caravan  trade. 
It  is  very  long,  however,  the  distance  from  Kan-su  province  to 
the  plains  of  Turkestan  being  2,500  to  3,000  miles  and  it  traverses 
a  high,  cold,  desert  region. 
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From  Pekin  northward  a  long  but  easy  past  leads  througih 
Kalgnn  to  the  Mongolian  plateau,  ^fioo  feet  above  sea  level;  and 
followed  now  by  the  recently  completed  railroad  to  Kalgan.  Here 
begin  two  long  caravan  routes  to  Siberia,  one  leading  to  the  Lake 
Baikal  district,  crossing  the  hi^^h  desert;  the  other,  after  crossing 
a  rough  and  sandy  regkm  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  passes 
north  of  the  Altai  mountains  and  reaches  the  headwaters  of  the 
Irtish  River  in  Siberia  through  a  snow-covered  pass  8,000  feet  higli. 

Connection  with  Tibet  and  Burma  in  the  southwest  is  main- 
tained through  very  high  and  difficult  passes.  From  Cheng-tu,  the 
capital  of  Szenrhuan,  a  trade  route  leads  to  Llasa  in  Tibet  over  three 
mountain  passes,  up  to  10,000  feet  in  height;  and  from  Kan-su 
province,  a  still  more  difficult  route  reaches  the  same  destination 
over  passes  as  high  as  16,000  feet.  From  Llasa  a  high,  but  not  so 
difficult,  way  leads  into  India. 

Between  Yun-nan  and  Burma  a  high  and  deeply  dissected 
plateau,  fever-infested,  makes  progress  very  difficult.  The  valleys 
are  cut  in  this  plateau  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  region  and  extend  north  and  south  across  the  line  of 
travel,  but  a  trade  route,  possible  only  for  pack-laden  coolies, 
crosses  from  Yun-nan  to  the  Irawadi,  in  Burma.  In  Burma,  a 
railroad  now  extends  toward  China  for  150  miles  northeast  of 
Mandalay,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  this  line  be  extended  con- 
necting Yun-nan  with  Burma.  The  physical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  road,  while  probably  not  insurmountable,  are  exceedingly 
great,  and  would  involve  an  enormous  expenditure.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a  railroad  is  probably  very  far  in  the  future.  The 
only  way  that  these  highlands  of  southwest  China  are  less  effective 
than  the  rest  of  the  land  barriers  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
narrower  and  a  trade  route  here  would  connect  the  two  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  Asia  and  furnish  an  outlet  of  China's  wealth 
into  Indian  ports.  But  even  modem  engineering  skill  hesitates  to 
assume  the  task  that  would  be  involved  in  constructing  a  railroad  on 
this  high  and  deeply  dissected  plateau.  Political  reasons  only,  if 
any,  will  have  weight  in  bringing  about  its  construction. 

II.  Physical  Features  and  Resources 

Surface  Form — Mountains. — China  is  essentially  a  moimtain- 
ous  country,  rough,  rugged  and  high.    It  consists  for  the  most  part 
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of  ancient  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been  faulted, 
folded  and  worn  down  by  the  forces  of  erosion,  only  to  be  again 
uplifted  or  deformed  and  dissected  by  the  streams  into  valleys,  deep, 
steep-sided  and  narrow.  Only  where  recent  deposits  of  wind-  or 
water-borne  silt  have  filled  up  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are 
level  areas  to  be  found,  as  in  the  loess-filled  valleys  of  the  northern 
provinces  or  in  the  delta  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  China  is  under  i,ooo  ft.  in  altitude, 
and  most  of  this  is  in  the  great  delta  plains  of  the  east  and  north- 
east The  average  elevation  is  estimated  at  1,500  ft.,  as  com- 
pared to  500  ft.  for  the  United  States,  and  300  ft.  for  Great  Britain. 

The  northern  and  western  edges  of  China  are  in  the  high 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  central  Asia.  Two-thirds  of  the  great 
province  of  Sze-chuan  comprises  the  inaccessible  mountains,  border- 
ing on  Tibet,  and  reaches  altitudes  of  from  10,000  to  over  16,000 
ft  Much  of  Yun-nan  and  Kan-su  are  likewise  situated,  while  the 
northern  portions  of  all  the  northern  provinces  lie  on  the  high  edge 
of  the  Mongolian  plateau. 

The  descent  from  these  highest  plateaus  to  the  south  and  east 
is  often  abrupt,  the  line  of  separation  being  in  many  cases  great 
fault  escarpments.  But  instead  of  leading  down  to  low  plains  the 
descent  generally  is  to  a  rugged  plateau  and  mountainous  region, 
from  1,500  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  which  covers  the  remainder  of 
the  area  of  China  to  the  very  ocean's  edge,  except  where  interrupted 
by  the  delta  plains  of  the  Hwang-ho  and  Yangtze. 

Plains. — The  Great  Plain  of  the  northeast,  forming  a  great 
half  circle  with  the  Shan-tung  peninsula  at  its  center,  and  the  exten- 
sive flood  plains  of  the  lower  Yangtze  constitute  the  only  large 
plain  areas  in  China.  Though  large  in  themselves,  these  plains 
occupy  scarcely  one-eighth  of  China's  surface.  Elsewhere  only 
narrow  flood  plains  or  small  deltas  relieve  the  usual  monotony  of 
slope  and  mountain  ridge.  The  northern  or  Great  Plain  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  the  fertile  Hwang-ho  delta,  reaching  inland 
for  400  miles.  North  of  this  delta  the  plain  is  of  marine  origin, 
covered  with  alluvium  from  the  mountain  streams.  The  Yangtze 
plains  extend  inland  in  a  series  of  silt-filled  basins  for  600  miles, 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  northern  Great  Plain  by 
ranges  of  hills  and  mountains.  These  two  plains  coalesce,  how- 
ever, in  the  cast,  so  that  a  continuous  wide  plain  extends  from 
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Hang-chow  to  Pckin,  a  distance  of  about  750  mile*.  Ichang,  at  the 
head  of  the  Yangtze  plains,  1,000  miles  up  the  river,  is  but  130  feet 
above  sea-leveL 

Low  and  fiat,  these  plains  are  covered  with  many  large  lakes 
and  swamps.  The  rivers,  flowing  acrota  them  in  beds  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  plains,  arc  held  in  by  great  embankments,  ftxty  feet 
high  in  places,  but  subject  to  frequent  overflows  in  time  of  flood 
that  cause  enormous  losses  to  life  and  property.  But  the  soil  is  rich 
and  inexhaustible,  the  surface  easily  tilled  and  well  watered  and 
capable  of  yielding  enormous  crops.  These  extensive  plains,  equal 
in  area  to  the  combined  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky, constitute  the  great  agricultural  resource  of  China.  They 
now  support  an  enormous  population,  fully  forty  per  cent  of 
Giina's  total,  though  constituting  but  one-eighth  of  its  area,  and 
furnish  foods  and  raw  materials  for  export.  Control  of  the  devas- 
tating flows  would  enormously  increase  their  wealth-producing 
ability. 

Climate. — Altliough  occupying  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that 
between  New  York  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  China  has  a  climate 
with  a  lower  average  temperature  and  greater  seasonal  extremes 
than  are  found  in  these  same  latitudes  in  America.  High  altitude, 
combined  with  close  proximity  to  the  extensive  high  plateaus  of 
central  Asia,  with  their  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  largely 
account  for  these  conditions.  Frosts  occur  in  practically  all  parts 
of  China,  and  snow  occasionally  falls  even  in  Canton,  within  the 
tropics.  Ever>'where  there  is  a  distinct  change  from  summer  to 
winter,  much  less  marked  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
which  are  without  great  temperature  extremes,  but  very  decided 
in  the  north,  where  the  winters  are  long  and  severe  and  the  sum- 
mers warm. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  monsoons  China  has  an  abundant 
summer  rainfall.  Although  decreasing  in  amount  in  the  west  and 
north,  no  section  has  less  than  twenty  inches  of  annual  rain,  moil 
of  which  falls  during  the  growing  season,  when  it  is  of  greatest 
benefit  to  agriculture. 

Geographic  Divisions. — China  may  be  conveniently  divided,  for 
purposes  of  regional  study,  into  three  divisions — northern,  central 
and  southern  China — partly  on  the  basis  of  ph>»sical  features,  partly 
because  of  climatic  differences.    Northern  China  b  occupied  by  the 
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drainage  basin  of  the  llwang-ho,  and  is  separated  from  central 
China  by  the  high  and  inaccessible  Tien-shan  in  the  west,  and  the 
lower  mountains  which  continue  the  divide  eastward  nearly  to  the 
coast  Central  China  corresponds  in  general  to  the  basin  of  the 
VangUe,  while  southern  China  occupies  the  wide,  mountainous 
plateau  that  stretches  in  a  wide  belt  across  all  of  southern  China, 
and  which  is  drained  in  its  northern  part  by  the  Si  Kiang.  Many 
intersecting  mountain  ridges  divide  all  these  divisions  into  smaller, 
well-defined  sub-divisions. 

Northern  China. — The  western  and  northern  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion consist  of  high  plateaus,  sloping  south  and  east  and  crossed  by 
deep  gorges.  In  a  great  semi-circle  around  the  base  of  the  plateau 
rise  the  mountains  of  southern  Shen-si  and  eastern  Shan-si,  in  a 
northward  and  westward  facing  fault  escarpment  over  4,000  feet 
high,  inclosing  the  basins  of  the  Wei-Ho  and  Fon-Ho,  and  forming 
a  barrier  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  descent  from  the  high  plateau. 
This  barrier  is  broken  through  only  by  the  Hwang-Ho  when  it 
abruptly  turns  to  the  east  in  a  narrow,  unnavigable  gorge  that  offers 
very  limited  connection  between  the  interior  valley  of  the  Wei-Ho 
and  the  Great  Plain.  East  of  these  mountains  extends  the  Great 
Plain,  followed  by,  and  partially  surrounding,  the  dissected  moun- 
tain mass  of  Shan-tung. 

In  spite  of  this  variety  in  surface  form,  northern  China  pos- 
sesses many  features  in  common.  It  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  climate,  soil,  agricultural  productions  and  people. 

Clitnate. — In  this  northern  section  are  the  greatest  extremes  in 
temperature  to  be  found  in  China,  less  marked  in  the  Shan-tung 
region,  most  decided  in  the  extreme  north  and  west.  Winters  are 
cold,  rivers  are  frozen  over  for  several  weeks,  cold  west  gales  sweep 
over  the  plains,  and  agricultural  activities  cease.  Temperatures  of 
5  degrees  below  zero  (F.)  have  been  recorded  in  Pekin,  while  the 
January  mean  is  23  degfrees.  The  summers,  however,  are  warm, 
the  July  average  being  79  degrees,  with  recorded  extremes  of  105 
degrees.  But  the  rains  are  less  than  in  central  and  southern  China. 
The  annual  rainfall  of  the  Shan-tung  peninsula  and  of  Pekin  is 
about  24  inches.  The  northern  provinces  are  in  the  boundary  zone 
separating  the  humid  monsoon  regions  from  the  arid  interior,  and 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  annual  rainfall  or  delay  in  the  coming  of 
the  summer  monsoons,   may  bring   failure  in  crops  and   famine. 
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These  crop  failures  in  the  western  province  tcciii  to  be  incrcftitqi^ 
in  number  and  severity,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the 
mountains,  completely  deprived  of  their  forest  oovertng,  are  no 
longer  able  to  hold  the  moisture.  The  mountains  are  characteris- 
tically bare,  brown  and  gashed  with  soil-destroying  gullies. 

Soil. — The  most  important  resource  of  this  northern  basin 
is  the  loess  soils,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  ''Hwang-tu,"  or  ''yellow 
earth.*'  Loess  deposits  occupy  most  of  the  Great  Plain  of  eastern 
C  htna,  but  in  the  mountains  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  only  in  val- 
leys or  isolated  basins.  Sometimes  it  is  found  high  u^  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

Sorted  ind  transported  repeatedly  and  alternately  by  winds  and  waters, 
the  material  (the  rock-waste  from  which  loess  is  formed)  came  to  consist 
in  great  part  of  fine  dust,  the  loess,  which  both  agents  could  carry  in  largest 
amount;  but  this  was  always  mingled,  as  it  is  now,  with  some  coarser 
and  gravel  introduced  by  flood  waters.  Beyond  desert  luisins,  the  pat 
which  the  Huang-tu  was  distributed  was  chiefly  down  the  valleys  of  a 
previous  physiographic  epoch,  as  it  is  now  down  the  valleys  of  the  present 
far  more  mountainous  surface.  It  was  deposited  on  flood-plains  and  in  lake 
basins.  The  lighter  portions  of  it  were  blown  out  onto  mountain  slopes  and 
gathered  beneath  wind  eddies  or  in  sheltered  hollows.  In  course  of  distribu- 
tion it  became  thoroughly  decomposed  and  oxidized:  and  where  it 
accumulated  and  was  exposed  to  subaerial  conditions  it  acquired  vcftscal 
cleavage,  a  secondary  characteristic  due  to  gravity  and  movement  of  froaad 
waters,  and  became  charged  with  salts  brought  in  by  such  waters.  The 
process  of  transportation  and  accumulation  are  in  progress  now  and  are 
believed  to  have  been  similar  in  past  ages.* 

Streams  and  roads  have  often  cut  deeply  into  the  thick  loess 
deposits,  and,  bare  of  forests,  it  is  beinjj  rapidly  carried  away  by 
the  forces  of  erosion.  Original  level  surfaces  arc  thrrrfore  now 
often  rugged,  and  not  easily  tilled. 

Its  indestructible  fertility  is  dependent  upon  a  sufTjcicni  water 
supply,  and  its  surface  being  above  the  level  of  the  streams  is 
incapable  of  irrigation.  With  increasing  forest  destruction  and 
possible  decrease  in  rainfall,  crop  failures  and  famines  have  become 
more  common,  even  in  the  loess-covered  provinces.* 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  largely  restricted  in  the  mountain- 
otss  sections  to  isolated  loess-filled  basins.  The  Wei-ho  and  Fon-Ifo 
valleys  are  rich  in  agricultural  resources  and  support  a  dense  popo- 
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Ution,  but  it  is  tljc  Great  Plain,  with  its  locss-covcred  soils,  level  sur- 
face and  summer  rains,  that  fonns  the  chief  crop-growing  region. 
Most  of  the  mountain  provinces  can  barely  supply  the  needs  of 
their  o^n-n  people,  and  are  thinly  populated,  but  the  Great  Plain  has 
food  to  spare  beyond  the  needs  of  its  own  exceedingly  dense  popula- 
tion. 

Lower  temperatures  and  rainfall  give  northern  China  a  distinct 
type  of  agricultural  productions.  Rice  is  not  grown  to  any  extent 
north  of  the  dividing  ranges.  Some  is  grown  in  the  milder  and 
moister  southern  Shan-tung  province  and  northern  Kiang-su,  but 
it  is  not  the  staple  crop.  The  chief  food  crops  are  barley,  wheat, 
millet,  maize,  peas,  beans  and  fruit.  Opium  is  extensively  grown 
in  all  the  provinces,  but  especially  in  the  mountainous  ones  of  the 
nortli  and  west,  where,  because  of  the  ease  of  marketing  a  crop  of 
high  value  and  little  bulk  it  serves  the  most  satisfactory  money  crop 
for  the  isolated  mountain-valley  farmers.  It  answers  the  same 
purpose  that  whisky  did  in  the  early  days  in  western  Pennsylvania.* 
Cotton,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and, 
especially  in  the  eastern  provinces,  silk.  Considerable  grazing  is 
carried  on  in  the  mountains  of  Shan-tung  and  Chi-li. 

Short  seasons  restrict  agriculture  to  one  crop  per  year  in  most 
of  northern  China.  In  a  limited  area  of  the  Wei  valley  two  crops 
are  grown,  and  also  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Great  Plain. 

People. — The  isolated  position  of  Shen-si,  Kan-su  and  Shan-si 
largely  accounts  for  the  strong  anti-foreign  spirit  of  their  peoples: 
their  conservatism,  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  The  Boxer  troubles 
of  1900  had  their  strongest  support  in  these  provinces,  and  here  the 
outrages  against  foreigners  were  most  marked.  Here  at  Si-nan,  in 
the  isolated  valley  of  the  Wei,  the  Imperial  court  sought  refuge.  In 
the  present  revolution  outrages  against  foreigners  have  been  fre- 
quently reported  from  here,  while  in  other  sections  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  molestation  of  strangers. 

The  people  of  northern  China  are  larger  and  more  sturdy  and 
robust  than  the  people  of  the  south.  This  is  largely  due,  probably, 
to  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  sturdier  northern  races  into  this 
section,  and  their  absorption  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  dry,  cool  and 
Invigorating  climate  has  undoubtedly  also  contributed  to  this 
stiperior  physical  robustness. 

•Bom.  E.  a.    *Tbe  Chanftng  ChineM,**  p.  150. 
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The  early  civilizafion  of  China  was  long  confined  to  thii  rcs^on, 
after  entering  the  valley  of  the  Wei.  The  moonUin  borders  00  the 
south  prevented  migration  in  that  direction,  and  the  fertie  toOs  of 
Shan-si  and  the  Great  Plain  drew  them  to  the  cast  Ooetiiig  the 
plain  to  the  higher  peninsula  of  Shan-tting,  with  its  many  fertile 
valleys  and  mild  and  more  equable  climate,  the  growing  race  here 
''attained  its  highest  development,  and  produced,  in  the  i 
and  sixth  centuries  before  our  era  a  scIkx>I  of  philoiopbers 
to  rank  with  their  contemporaries  in  the  West — in  India  and  in 
Greece/'* 

Central  China.  The  Yangtze  Valley. — The  southern  boundary 
of  this  division  is  not  well  defined.  Many  of  the  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yangtze  penetrate  far  into  the  plateau  of  southern 
China,  while  in  the  west,  in  Yun-nan,  this  plateau  is  crossed  by  ll»e 
Yangtze  itself. 

The  Yangtze  Valley  is  often  compared  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
comparison  holds  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and  fails  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars.  Both  in  length  and  volume  of  water  the  two  rivers 
are  comparable,  both  open  up  the  heart  of  a  great  country,  both 
present  many  of  the  same  problems  of  control  and  navigation.  But 
while  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  flow  practically 
throughout  their  whole  extent  across  great  plains,  the  Yangtae  flows 
across  mountains  and  plateaus,  and  two-thirds  of  its  course  is  ia 
deep  gorges,  in  which  the  valley  is  scarcely  wider  than  the 
stream  bed.^ 

Leaving  the  high  plateaus,  the  Yangtze  flows  in  a  deep  gorge 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Red  Basin,  and  not  until  it  leaves 
the  gorges  at  Ichang,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower  third  of  its 
course,  does  it  enter  a  valley  plain,  and  this  plain  is  comparatsvely 
narrow,  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  It  consists  of  three  silt-filled 
basins,  together  with  the  present  delta,  swamp  and  lake  covered,  and 
subject  to  destructive  floods.  Although  covering  a  somewhat  larger 
area,  these  plains  are  comparable  only  to  the  Mississippi  flood  plain 
and  delta. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  occupies  a  single  great  plain  in  which 
communication  is  easy  by  land  as  well  as  by  water,  and  in  which 
no  section  is  separated  by  natural  barriers  from  other  sections.  The 
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Yangtze  Valley  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions,  separated  from 
each  other  by  effective  barriers:  i.  The  alluvial  plains,  occupying 
the  lower  course  of  the  river.  2.  The  Red  Basin,  separated  by  dif- 
ficultly crossed  mountains  from  the  alluvial  plains  and  other  parts 
of  Ouna.  The  gorges  of  the  Yangtze  not  only  hinder  navigation 
between  these  divisions,  but  are  too  narrow  for  roadways.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  junks  attempting  to  go  up  the  gorges  are  lost.'  3.  The 
high  mountains  and  plateaus  of  western  Sze-chuan,  practically 
uninhabited,  except  in  a  few  isolated  inter-mountain  valleys,  and, 
except  in  minerals,  making  no  contribution  to  China's  wealth.  A 
fourth  isolated  basin  with  rich  soils  is  found  in  the  upper  course 
of  the  Han  River,  between  the  two  high  ranges  of  Tsin-ling  and 
Ta-pa-shan. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  central  section  is  milder  in  tem- 
perature, and  has  a  greater  rainfall  than  the  northern  provinces. 
Terraced  cultivation  is,  therefore,  common.  Rice  is  the  chief  food 
crop,  while  cotton,  tea  and  silk  come  to  be  very  important.  Two  to 
five  crops  are  grown  yearly  where  one  crop  is  the  rule  in  the  north. 
The  eastern  provinces  more  resemble  in  the  summer  and  winter 
changes  of  climate  the  northern  provinces.  In  the  mountain-pro- 
tected Red  Basin  of  Sze-chuan,  the  climate  is  distinctly  sub-tropical. 
Frosts  are  unknown  in  the  valleys.  Fogs  and  cloud  are  so  usual 
that  the  saying  has  become  common  that  when  the  sun  shines  in 
Sze-chuan  the  dogs  bark.* 

Agriculture. — The  Red  Basin  and  the  alluvial  plains  are  both 
important  agricultural  sections.  Both  sections  raise  practically  the 
same  crops,  rice  being  the  staple.  Tea,  cotton  and  silk  are  also  very 
important.  Sugar,  oranges  and  other  sub-tropical  products  are 
raised  in  the  Red  Basin,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  far  west  herds  of  sheep,  goats  and  yak  are 
found,  while  buflfaloes  and  ponies  are  on  the  lower  lands. 

The  Red  Basin  of  Sze-chuan  is  a  region  of  exceedingly  fertile 
soil  and  a  dense  population,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  1,500  miles  in  the  interior  of  China.  Containing  an  area  of 
about  70,000  sq.  miles  of  red  sandstone,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  it  is  an  anciently  filled  lake  basin,  which  has  been  elevated 
and  dissected  by  streams  into  a  succession  of  steep  slopes,  deep 

*  Manifold,  r.  C.     "1l*c«it  Explorntlon  and  Eoononjlc  T)«T?lopment  In  CentrtI 
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ravines  and  flat-tupiH-d  hilU.  'lUc%c  hilU  are  terraced  to  their  very 
summits,  and  the  fertile  soil,  abundant  rains  and  mild  dimate  pro- 
duce several  crops  per  year. 

While  all  the  basin  is  extremely  fertile  and  to  the 
Chinese  yields  abundant  crops,  the  northwest  comer  contains 
of  the  most  remarkably  fertile  agricultural  sections  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  plain  of  Cheng^-tu,  a  drained  and  level  lake  bftstn,  con- 
taining an  area  of  about  2,800  n\.  miles,  but  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  between  4,000.000  and  5,000,000  people — from  ijBoo  to 
2,000  per  sq.  mile.  A  remarkable  system  of  irrigation,  begun  250 
years,  B.C.,  takes  the  turbid  and  turbulent  waters  of  the  Min 
River,  spreads  them  over  the  plain  in  an  intricate  network  of  canals, 
and  furnishes  abundant  water  for  irrigation  and  soil  fertilixation  at 
the  same  time  that  it  dissipates  the  otherwise  destructive  flood 
waters.  From  five  to  seven  crops  are  said  to  be  grown  each 
year  on  this  small  area.  *• 

Pfople. — The  population  of  Sze^huan  is  about  60,000,000^  a 
great  part  of  whom  are  in  the  Red  Basin,  making  this  region  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  regions  in  the  world.  Over-population 
results  in  appalling  poverty,  and  there  is  considerable  migration  to 
the  less  densely  inhabited  provinces  to  the  south. 

In  spite  of  its  isolation,  the  people  of  Sze-chuan  are  progrcssiTe, 
quick  to  adopt  western  ways  and  ideas.  Its  capital,  Cheng-tu.  pos- 
sesses many  fine  schools  and  public  buildings,  and  is  rapidly  intro- 
ducing modem  improvements." 

Southern  China — Surface. — Except  for  the  narrow  valley  bot- 
toms and  small  deltas  of  its  streams  southem  Oiina  is  uniformly 
a  high,  dissected  plateau  and  mountainous  region.  As  here  defined, 
it  includes  all  the  broad  plateau  south  of  the  main  Yangtze  Valley, 
the  southwestern  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  the  basin  of  the  Si 
Kiang.  Highest  and  most  mgged  in  western  Yun-nan,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau,  it  maintains  a  general  altitude 
from  the  base  of  this  plateau  to  the  ocean  of  from  2.000  to  $XX30 
feet.  A  few  low  passes  allow  communication  between  the  Si- Kiang 
Valley,  and  the  Yangtze,  the  most  important  of  which,  his- 
torically, the  Mci-ling  or  Plum  Tree  Pass,  north  of  Canton,  is  but 
1.000  feet  in  altitude.    One  hundred  miles  cast  of  thb  is  a  second 
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pass,  through  which  water  connection  between  the  two  river  systems 
is  maintained  by  a  short  canal,  and  through  which  will  go  the  pro- 
posed railroad  from  Han-kow  to  Canton. 

Isolated  in  this  mountainous  region  from  the  outside  world 
and  from  each  other,  the  inhabitants  of  southern  China,  except  in 
the  open  and  accessible  region  about  Canton,  are  among  the  rudest 
and  least  educated  in  China.  Here  will  be  found  many  of  the  aborig- 
inal Chinese  people,  maintaining  their  old  customs,  violently  opposed 
to  governmental  control,  turbulent,  anti-foreign  in  feeling,  con- 
stantly fomenting  revolution  and  strife.  •  Here  the  Tai-ping  rebel- 
lion had  its  origin,  and  again  and  again  these  southern  provinces 
have  revolted  against  Manchu  rule  and  foreign  influences. 

Climate. — Southern  China,  on  account  of  its  altitude,  has  a 
cool,  sub-tropical  climate.  Winter  frosts  occur  in  practically  the 
entire  area,  snow  sometimes  falling,  though  rarely,  even  in  Canton, 
within  the  tropics.  But  winters  are  everywhere  mild,  even  in  the 
cooler  sections  of  the  west,  while  the  influence  of  the  sea  gives  the 
eastern  provinces  a  still  more  equable  climate,  with  tropical  sum- 
mers. Rainfall  is  abundant,  falling  throughout  the  year,  but  princi- 
pally during  the  summer  monsoons.  Along  the  coast  the  annual 
average  is  eighty  inches  and  over,  decreasing  to  the  west  to  forty 
inches  and  less. 

Agriculture. — Adapted  climatically  for  the  growing  of  a  wide 
range  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical  crops,  agriculture  flourishes  in 
the  valley  bottoms,  and  extensive  hillside  terracing  has  partly  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  rugged  surface.  Most  of  the  provinces, 
however,  with  difficulty  produce  food  for  their  own  people  and 
this  lack  of  agricultural  resources  has  resulted  in  relatively  sparse 
populations  in  many  of  the  southern  provinces.  Kwang-si  is  the 
least  densely  populated  province  of  China,  about  sixty-six  to  the 
square  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  Fokien,  in  spite  of  its  inaccessible 
mountains,  maintains  a  very  dense  population  because  of  its  rich 
soils,  heavy  rainfall  and  elaborate  hillside  terracing. 

Rice  is  everywhere  the  most  important  crop,  both  east  and 
west,  and  wheat,  barley,  maize,  opium,  tea,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  silk, 
spices  and  fruits  are  almost  universally  grown.  Tea,  silk  and  cot- 
ton are  grown  most  abundantly  in  the  east;  while  opium,  with 
grains,  is  the  leading  crop  in  the  west.  Grazing  of  ponies,  mules, 
cattle  and  sheep  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  western  provinces, 
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which  are  adapted  to  agriculture  only  in  a  few  small  and  iM)lated 
valleys. 

Forest  products  and  timber  constitute  an  important  source  of 
wealth  in  the  mountainous  provinces  between  tlie  Yangtxe  and 
Si-Kiang  and  in  Vun-nan»  for  here  preserved  in  the  distant  or  diA- 
ctiltly  accessible  mounUins,  are  practically  all  the  forests  that  are 
left  in  China.  Great  rafts  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  CaotOQ* 
Shanghai  and  Foo-chow.  The  forests  are  rapidly  dttappcftrinf, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  but  a  short  time  when  these  last  remnants  will 
have  disappeared. 

Agriculture  must  remain  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  toatbeni 
Giina,  although  undoubtedly  the  western  provinces,  especially  Yun- 
nan, are  capable  of  great  improvement.  Emigration  from  other 
crowded  provinces,  especially  Sze-chuan,  to  this  region,  is  already 
taking  place.  In  the  east,  however,  especially  in  Fokien  and 
Kwang-tung,  the  land  is  unable  to  support  its  over-crowded  popu- 
lation, and  emigrations  in  large  numbers  are  taking  place  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  elsewhere. 

Mineral  Resources. — Lack  of  detailed  information  makes  an 
account  of  the  mineral  resources  of  China  unsatisfactory.  Except 
in  a  few  localities,  trustworthy  investigation  of  mineral  deposits 
has  not  been  made.  That  China  is  immensely  rich  in  minerals, 
however,  can  be  asserted  with  confidence.  Its  geologic  history — the 
formation  of  its  ancient  rocks  and  their  transformation  into  moun- 
tains— furnished  the  conditions  favoring  mineral  deposition,  while 
subsequent  denudation  and  dissection  of  the  mountain  masses  have 
made  them  accessible.  There  is  no  province  in  China  that  does  not 
possess  valuable  minerals.  Coal,  iron  and  copper — the  three  min- 
erals of  greatest  economic  value  to  a  modem  nation — are  especially 
abundant,  while  the  minor  metals — tin,  lead,  zinc,  antitnony.  mer- 
cur>',  gold  and  silver — are  known  to  occur  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Scientific  surveys  are  almost  sure  to  reveal  mineral  deposits 
now  unknown  even  to  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  themselves  hare 
long  mined  their  minerals  in  crude  and  primitive  ways,  bat  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exploit  the  resources,  even  for  stippljrtnf 
their  own  immediate  needs.  Although  a  coal  and  iron  country. 
China  is  a  large  importer  of  both  minerals,  her  exports  of  coal  in 
1905  being  less  than  one  per  cent  of  her  imports,  and  of  iron,  less 
than  one-sixth  of  her  imports.  Copper  also  is  imported  to  a 
erable  extent. 
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Coal, — Coal  is  found  in  varying  amounts  and  qualities  in  all  of 
the  eighteen  provinces,  but  the  largest  field  is  in  northern  China,  the 
Shan-si  field,  occupying  tlie  province  of  that  name,  but  extending 
into  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Ho-nan,  Chi-li,  Shen-si,  and  even 
to  Kan-su.  Like  most  of  the  known  coal  deposits  of  China,  this 
field  is  in  carboniferous  strata,  the  great  coal-bearing  formation 
practically  of  all  the  large  coal  fields  of  the  world. 

The  oft-quoted  estimates  of  Richthofen  give  this  field  an  area 
of  30,000  sq.  miles,  consisting  of  beds  twenty  to  thirty-six  feet  in 
thickness,  the  eastern  half  of  anthracite  coal,  the  western  of  bitumi- 
nous, extending  in  horizontal  strata  across  the  Shen-si  plateau,  **suf- 
ficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  thousands  of  years."  Accord- 
mg  to  these  estimates,  the  anthracite  deposits  of  Shan-si  would  be 
infinitely  larger  than  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Bailey  Willis,  *^  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  however,  in  more  recent 
researches  in  this  region,  raises  the  question  of  the  horizontality 
of  these  coal-bearing  rocks.  If  folded,  as  his  observations  indicate, 
the  coal  measures  would  occur  only  in  "more  or  less  restricted  syn- 
clines"  or  down  folds  of  the  rock,  somewhat  as  the  coal  occurs  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  amount  of  coal  estimated  by  Richt- 
hofen, on  the  basis  of  the  beds  being  level  and  undisturbed,  would 
be  very  greatly  reduced.  Until  further  investigations  are  made, 
the  amount  of  coal  must  remain  unknown.  Though  very  large  they 
arc  probably  much  less  than  originally  estimated. 

Upraised  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  these  coal  measures  outcrop 
around  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Shan-si  plateau,  allowing  mining  into 
the  side  of  the  plateau,  and  furnishing  easy  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  across  the  plains  at  its  base.  Two  railroads  already 
extend  from  the  main  Pekin-Hankow  Railroad  westward  into  this 
field— one  to  central  Shen-si,  the  other  to  northern  Ho-nan.  In 
1906,  Shan-si  produced  3,000,000  tons  of  coal." 

Near  Pekin  occur  several  small  coal  fields,  accessible  both  by 
railroad  and  by  sea  that  have  been  quite  extensively  worked  for 
several  years  by  modern  methods.  Coal  here  is  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite.  These  fields  produced  in  1906  2,200,000  tons  of 
coal.  In  1910  the  first  cargo  of  coal  and  coke  from  one  of  these 
fields  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  Chinese  coal  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 

■WllUt,  Ballry.     "Rwearch  In  China."  p.  175. 
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The  Shan-tung  peninsula  contains  leveral  small  coal  fields  that 
are  now  being  operated  by  modem  mining  methods.  GmI  here  it 
of  rather  poor  quality,  friable  and  smoky. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Shan-si  coal  field  are  the  fields  of 
southern  Giina,  centering  in  Ilu-nan.  The  coal  fields  of  Hu-nan 
are  said  to  cover  21,000  square  miles,  and  consist  of  coking  and 
non-coking  bituminous  and  of  anthracite.  Coal  from  the  numerous 
native  workings  and  from  government  coal  mines  is  readily  trans- 
ported by  barge  to  the  Yangtze,  to  Han-kow  and«  especially  the 
anthracite,  to  Shanghai.  Four  to  five  million  tons,  mcMtly  anthra- 
cite, are  reported  to  be  sent  from  this  province  to  Hupeh  annually.** 
In  eastern  Kiang-si  coal  is  now  mined  for  supplying  the  government 
iron  works  at  Han-kow.  Coal  and  coke  are  taken  by  railroad  from 
the  fields  seventy  miles  westward,  to  barges  on  the  Siang  River,  and 
thence  to  Han-kow.  In  quality  the  coal  of  this  region  appears  to 
be  much  inferior  to  that  of  Shan-si,  and  very  much  less  in  amount 

The  populous  province  of  Sze-chuan  is  underlaid  by  coal.  The 
coal  is  exposed  in  the  gorges  of  the  Yangtze,  and  its  aflhients,  where 
these  cut  through  the  cross  ranges.  It,  as  well  as  iron,  is  largely 
mined  through  adits  run  into  the  mountain  side,  in  the  primitive  but 
effectual  Chinese  way,  and  forms  the  staple  fuel  of  the  country.  *• 
It  is  used  only  by  the  natives,  however.  Steamers  on  the  Yangtze 
are  supplied  with  Japanese  coal. 

Yun-nan,  Kwei-chow  and  Kwang-tung  contain  scattcrc<l  coal 
fields  of  unknown  amounts,  as  also  the  hills  in  southern  Ngan-hweL 
and,  in  small  amounts,  all  the  other  provinces. 

Iron. — Like  coal,  iron  is  widely  distributed,  and  often  occurs 
closely  associated  with  coal.  Shan-si  contains  abundant  deposits 
in  the  coal  fields,  and  has  long  been  smelted  by  the  natives  in  cru- 
cibles in  open  furnaces.  This  region  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of 
north  China  with  the  iron  required  for  agriculture  and  domestic 
use,**  and  the  total  amount  smelted  in  the  crude  Chinese  furnaces 
is  probably  very  large.  The  coal  fields  of  Shan-si  are  underlaid 
with  limestone.  Thus  there  are  provided  in  large  quantities  in  this 
one  province  the  three  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  smelting  of 
iron. 

The  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Kiang-si  are  rich  in  iron  ores  io 
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dose  proximity  to  coal.  In  southern  Ho-nan  excellent  steel  is  made 
and  exported,  while  ore  is  carried  to  the  government  steel  works  at 
Han-kow  by  barge.  Already  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  have  been 
shipped  from  the  Han-kow  district  to  the  United*  States,  while  regu-  * 
lar  shipments  are  sent  to  Japan.  The  iron  ores  of  this  district 
are  made  easily  accessible  because  of  the  navigable  Yangtze  and  its 
tributaries. 

Sze-chuan,  Yun-nan,  Shan-tung  and  Kwang-tung  likewise  are 
rich  in  iron,  and  furnish  most  of  the  iron  locally  used. 

Copper  and  the  Minor  Metals. — With  the  exception  of  iron,  the 
metallic  minerals  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  southern  plateau, 
especially  in  the  western  half,  practically  all  the  metals  of  eco- 
nomic importance  being  found  here.  Very  little  modern  develop- 
ment has  yet  taken  place,  but  the  primitive  Chinese  methods  are 
producing  a  considerable  quantity.  The  mineral  resources  of  south- 
em  China  will  probably  come  to  be  its  greatest  source  of  wealth. 

Copper  is  found  to  be  especially  rich  in  Yun-nan  and  Kwei- 
chow,  and  considerable  mining  is  there  done  to  secure  the  metal  for 
coining  the  Chinese  "cash."  Tin  is  also  abundant  and,  in  spite  of 
primitive  mining  methods  and  long  distances  from  the  coast,  there 
was  exported  from  China  in  1910  over  4,500  long  tons  of  the  metal. 

Antimony  seems  to  be  very  abundant  in  Hu-nan  and 
Kwang-si,  and  already  a  considerable  export — 8,000  tons  of  the 
metal — is  sent  from  this  section.  Mercury  is  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  Kwei-chow,  which  contains  probably  the  richest  fields 
of  this  metal  in  the  world.  Lead  and  zinc  are  very  common  in  most 
of  the  southern  provinces.  Silver  and  gold  are  widely  distributed, 
although  the  production  of  the  latter,  almost  entirely  by  washing 
river  gravels,  is  small.  On  the  Han  River  the  flood  gravels  of 
each  summer  are  carefully  washed  for  their  small  content  of 
placer  gold  brought  down  from  the  mountains.  The  little  explored 
mountains  of  western  Sze-chuan  and  Yun-nan  are  thought  to  con- 
tain many  and  rich  mineral  deposits. 

Non-Metals. — Kaolin  deposits  have  furnished  the  basis  of  an 
important  and  characteristic  Chinese  industry.  Northeastern 
Kiang-si  contains  the  largest  and  best-known  deposits,  and  fur- 
nishes material  for  the  pottery  industry  that  has  grown  up  there, 
supplying  the  rice  bowls  that  are  used  everywhere  in  China.  King- 
to-chen,  the  center  of  the  industry,  at  present  has  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  furnaces,  and  employs  \(jojooo  people.  Before  the  Taipiag 
rebellion  ( 1850)  a  million  people  were  employed.'* 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  found  in  Sze-choan.  For  ifico 
years  natural  gas  has  been  used  to  evaporate  salt  in  this  province.** 
Salt  is  a  very  important  product  in  many  parts  of  China.  Aloof 
the  coast  it  is  evaporated  from  sea  water;  m  Shan-si,  from  a  sill 
lake,  while  in  Sze<huan  and  Yun-nan  it  is  secured  from  brine  weUs. 

China  is  now,  and  for  forty  centuries  has  been,  an  agricaltoral 
nation.  Much  of  her  mountainous  surface,  naturally  iU-adapCed  to 
cultivation,  has  been  transformed  by  a  stupendous  amount  of  human 
labor  into  food-producing^,  fertile  fields.  To  the  minerals  hoarded 
in  these  mountains  she  has  paid  little  attention,  never  dreaming  of 
the  vast  potential  wealth  locked  far  beneath  her  soils,  awaiting  but 
the  magic  touch  of  modem  industry  to  release  it.  To  her  present 
agricultural  industries  these  resources  of  coal  and  metals,  once 
developed,  will  supply  n^w  raw  materials  and  mechanical  power, 
which  ultimately  will  make  possible,  in  the  hands  of  her  enormous 
population,  the  development  of  a  manufacturing  industry  of  almost 
inconceivable  magnitude,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  world- 
wide commerce. 

>*  Rlcbarda.  "ConprehenalTe  Geocnipbj  of  th«  Chla<«»  Bmpirt,**  pi  144. 
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AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  MANCHURIA 


By  Dana  G.  Munro, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


The  three  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  collect- 
ively known  as  Manchuria,  have  a  combined  area  of  about  363,610 
square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  millions.*  They  are  remarkably  rich,  both  in  agri- 
cultural products  and  in  minerals.  The  soil,  with  the  aid  of  an 
abundant  and  fairly  uniform  rainfall,  produces  heavy  crops  of 
beans  and  grain  year  after  year,  without  showing  signs  of  deple- 
tion; while  underground  there  are  immense  deposits,  as  yet  unex- 
ploited,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal.  The  population  con- 
sists largely  of  immigrants,  who  are  coming  to  Manchuria  in  great 
numbers  from  the  less  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire.*  These 
arc  more  progressive  and  less  opposed  to  foreigners  than  the  people 
of  many  other  parts  of  China;  and  because  of  this  fact,  and  also 
because  of  the  greater  per  capita  wealth  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
land,  Manchuria  offers  an  unusually  favorable  market  for  foreign 
products.  In  the  year  1910,  although  the  provinces  were  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  destructive  war  recently  fought 
within  their  limits,  the  total  volume  of  their  trade  amounted  to 
$1  IO,CXX),00O. 

This  great  commercial  activity  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  so  accessible  to 
foreign  enterprise.  Most  of  the  important  cities  have  been  opened 
to  foreign  trade,  and  an  extensive  railway  system,  combined  with 
four  large  navigable  rivers,*  has  afforded  transportation  such  as 
is  unknown  in  the  other  provinces.  Until  1898,  Newchwang, 
opened  to  trade  in  1864,  was  the  only  port  of  entry  for  foreign 

»Th«  tttiDM  of  th«  prorlnce*.  tog(>thor  with  the  efttlmatcd  population  of  each, 
«•  fflTea  In  the  BtatesiMn'*  Year  Book  for  1911^  are:  Shenklng,  10,312.241; 
Klria.  G.000.000:   and   IleUuDg-CblaoK.   1.500.000. 

*A  recrot  report  from  the  rnlted  Btates  Conaul  at  Harhln  atatea  that  a  goT- 
emmeot  comintttee.  In  a  two  weeka'  aeaalon  at  Ilarbln,  aold  40.00i:)  amall  farma 
In  nellaoff-Chlanf  Prorlnce  to  Immlfranta,  at  a  total  coat  to  the  purchaaer  of 
$2.22  per  acrt. 

*Tbc  Amar.  the  Songirl,  the  Tain,  and  the  LUa 
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commerce  in  Manchuria,  although  a  certain  amount  of  foreign 
goods  came  into  the  country  over  the  Trans-Sitmian  Railroad  to 
the  North.  From  Newchwang,  merchandise  was  scot  into  the 
interior  by  means  of  junks  on  the  Liao  River,  or  overland  by 
cart.  In  1898,  Russia  opened  the  port  of  Dalny,  within  her 
leased  territory  of  Liaotung,  but  in  spite  of  constant  cfforta  to 
divert  trade  to  the  new  port,  Newchwang  still  retained  its  com- 
mercial leadership.  In  1901,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  built 
by  Russia,  was  opened  to  traffic,  connecting  these  two  ports  in  the 
South  with  the  Trans-Siberian  system  and  with  the  cities  of  the 
interior.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  gave  the  southern  section  of 
this  line,  now  called  the  Southern  Manchurian  Railway,  to  the 
Japanese,  who  rebuilt  it  and  replaced  the  old  Russian  wide  gauge 
by  standard  gauge,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  transship  freight  at 
Changchun,  the  point  of  division.  Since  the  war,  also,  a  great 
number  of  new  ports  have  been  opened,  and  Japan  has  built  a 
railroad  connecting  Mukden,  on  the  Southern  Manchurian  line, 
with  Antung  and  the  Korean  Railway.  China  herself  is  building  a 
railroad  from  Changchun  to  Kirin,  which  will  draw  traffic  from  a 
large  section  at  present  inaccessible.* 

In  spite  of  these  improvements  in  commercial  facilities,  trade 
in  this  section  of  China  is  by  no  means  free  from  certain  disad- 
vantages which  have  hampered  business  elsewhere  in  the  empire. 
The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  appalling  chaos  of  the  currency 
system.  This  cannot  be  described  here,  but  the  state  of  affairs 
can  be  imagined  from  the  statement  that  there  are  generally  at 
least  a  dozen  forms  of  money  circulating  at  each  port,  and  that 
these  vary  considerably  from  month  to  month  in  their  rate  of 
exchange,  not  only  in  regard  to  gold,  but  also  in  regard  to  each 
other.  Such  a  condition  adds  a  gambling  element  to  the  most  con- 
servative business.  Recently,  on  account  of  pressure  from  the 
United  States  and  other  powers,  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  currency  throughout  the  empire,  and  1 
substantial  improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  next  few  years. 
Another  hindrance  to  trade  is  the  tariff  system.  Likin,  or  transport 
tation.  dues  are  levied  on  merchandise  at  every  point  where  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a  barrier,  and  the  resulting  expense  and  annoy- 

•Accordlnff  to  tb*   DaUjr  CouoUr  lt«perts  fM>  Kor.   IS.   ISIt.  tto 
MakdCB  Um  waa  to  hat*  brra  opm  to  tnflk  about  Nor.  S.  ISll,  aad  Cbo 
Um  bj  tho  md  of  ISIS. 
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ancc  burden  commerce  considerably.  The  payment  oi  2i  2^/2  per 
cent  ad  valorem  surtax  at  the  maritime  customs  house  is  supposed 
legally  to  free  foreign  goods  from  these  dues,  but  the  transit  passes 
secured  in  this  way  are  often  not  respected  in  the  interior.* 

Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  improvement  of  trade  routes 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  there  has  in  recent  years  been 
a  great  development  both  of  the  export  and  of  the  import  trade 
of  Manchuria.  The  principal  exports  are  beans,  bean-cake  and 
bean-oil,  produced  mostly  in  the  two  southern  provinces.  Since 
the  Chino- Japanese  war  of  1894-5,  Japan  has  bought  practically 
all  of  Manchuria's  bean  crop,  and  her  control  of  the  export  trade 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  competition  for  the  import 
trade.  Recently,  small  shipments  of  beans  and  bean-oil  have  been 
made  to  Europe,  and  European  firms  in  the  Orient  hope  to  increase 
these  to  offset  Japan's  advantage.*  In  the  northern  section  much 
grain  is  produced,  which  is  for  the  most  part  consumed  locally. 
The  neighboring  Russian-Siberian  provinces,  however,  are  depend- 
ent on  this  section  for  flour,  grain  and  wheat,  and  as  they  develop 
by  colonization,  Northern  Manchuria  is  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  prosperous.  Other  leading  items  in  the  export  trade  are 
lumber,  wild  silk,  and  minerals.  The  lumber  is  cut  under  Japanese 
direction  from  the  forests  on  the  Yalu  River.  The  wild  silk  indus- 
try is  chiefly  in  southeastern  Shenking.  The  vast  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  are  as  yet  comparatively  undeveloped,  although 
there  is  an  average  annual  output  of  about  $10,000,000  in  value 
from  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron  mines,^  which  are 
operated  chiefly  by  the  natives,  and  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  taken 
from  the  Japanese  mines  at  Fushun,  for  use  on  the  railroad  and 
on  steamers. 

The  import  trade  covers  a  wide  range  of  articles,  but  there 
are  certain  great  staples  which  have  always  formed  the  bulk  of 
foreign  shipments  to  this  region.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  which  exceed  in  value  all  other  foreign 
imports  put  together.     Other  items  are  kerosene,  which  is  more 

*8m  MoBthlj  CoDsalar  Reports.  No.  300,  p.  93. 

*In  1910.  th«  total  czporU  of  bean  products  through  .Vladivostok.  Dnircn 
(Dalnj).  and  Newchwanir  were:  Beans.  920.266  tons  (nverajje  price  $14.50  per 
too):  bean*eake.  616.160  tons;  bean-oil.  40.124  tons.  In  1009.  of  $13.026,.'»22 
tout  forHfn  exports  at  Dalnr.  bean  producU  accounted  for  $12,884,043.  Exports 
to  Japan  w^rc  $8,302.53.'). 

«Monthl7  Consular  Reports,  No.  819,  p.  99. 
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and  more  widely  used,  lumber  and  tobacco.*  Floor,  brought  from 
the  United  States,  once  stood  high  in  the  list,  but  the  great  output 
of  the  mills  in  Northern  Manchuria,  which  can  grind  the  native 
wheat  and  sell  it  at  a  price  which  no  foreign  flour  can  touch,  has 
driven  out  the  American  product.  At  present,  there  is  a  promttiqg 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  market  for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  etpedaDy 
for  modem  agricultural  implements,  which  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  the  rather  large  farms  of  the  region.  Thcfc  goods 
must  be  sold  by  native  dealers  in  native  stores,  and  the  primiry 
consideration  which  determines  the  popularity  of  an  article  is 
its  cheapness.  The  better  grades  of  Western  manufactures  find  a 
market  only  among  the  small  European  element,  while  inferior 
goods,  produced  by  cheap  Oriental  labor,  and  sold  at  a  k>w  price, 
are  readily  accepted.  The  Chinese  are,  however,  good  judges  of 
quality,  and  are  ready  to  pay  better  prices  for  superior  goods  if 
they  can  afford  to,  so  that  as  the  country  develops  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  increasing  demand  for  first-class  products. 

Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  Manchuria  im|>orted  more 
goods  from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other  foreign  country, 
and  American  imports  at  Newchwang  between  1900  and  1904 
amounted  to  about  five  million  dollars  annually.*  By  far  the  roost 
important  commodities  in  this  trade  were  cotton  piece  goods.  In 
1901,  out  of  a  total  of  $24,813,692  native  and  foreign  imports  at 
Newchwang,  $14,660,000  represented  cotton  products,  and  of  this 
about  one-third  was  native  Chinese  textiles,  one-third  American 
piece  goods,  and  the  rest  chiefly  imports  of  yam  from  India.  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  China.  In  1902,  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  foreign  imports  at  Newchwang  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  cotton  goods.  In  1903, 
the  total  foreign  imports  were  $13,314,012.  and  America's  share 
was  $5.562.2»,5.  of  which  $4,873,960  was  cotton  goods.  These 
figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  position  held  by  the  United  States 
in  former  years  in  regard  to  the  most  important  import  of  Man- 


*4npoHs   of   toteero.   capcctaUy    la    tlie   fona   of   clfArvit«a.   haw 
Iaati«awl7  within  U»«  last  few  7Mra.  probably  bwaoa*  of  tbt  caitallawat  oC  tW 
•npplj  of  opium. 

*Tha  flforaa  gtrra  ber*  ar*  Ukea  from  tb«  reports  of  Tnlted  9tstf« 
who  ssoirsd  tbMB  froia  tbe  reports  of  tbe  Natles  sad  ImprrUI  Maiitlae 
As  tbere  has  been   simoet   no   period   alnce   1000   srbsa   tbsrs  bavs  baas 
boosts  St  all  the  porta  of  entry   In  Manrborts.  sacb  itatlilICi  ■Wt  %• 
ratbtr  ss  coaparstlTs  tbsa  aa  exact. 
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churia.'*  The  balance  of  the  goods  from  America  consisted  chiefly 
of  flour  and  kerosene,  for  each  of  which  Manchuria  offered  a  very 
important  and  continually  expanding  market. 

Between  1901  and  1904,  American  commerce  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  policy  of  Russia.  This  power  had  always 
exercised  great  influence  in  Manchuria,  and  she  had,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  finally  established  a  measure  of  military  control  over 
the  provinces.  When  she  leased  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in  1898, 
and  opened  Dalny  as  a  free  port,  she  blocked  the  establishment 
of  a  Chinese  customs  house  there  until  July,  1903.  In  1901,  as  a 
result  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  she  occupied  Newchwang.  The  same 
year,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic,  under  her 
control.  By  discrimination  in  rates,  and  by  preventing  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  duties  at  Dalny,  she  attempted  to  divert  to  that 
port,  where  her  own  merchants  were  established,  the  trade  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Newchwang,  which  was  the  base  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  Manchuria  by  other  foreign  countries.  She  also  took 
measures  to  increase  her  own  imports  to  the  provinces.  Fourteen 
steamers,  subsidized  to  the  amount  of  $309,000  annually,**  were 
put  in  operation  between  European  Russia  and  Vladivostok,  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny;  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  advanced  large 
sums  to  Chinese  merchants  for  the  purchase  of  Russian  goods. 
The  same  bank  established  a  commercial  branch  to  sell  Russian 
oil  and  sugar.  While  other  foreigners  were  still  excluded  from  the 
interior,  Russian  subjects  were  to  be  found  everywhere,  building 
flour  mills,  meat  packing  establishments,  and  factories,  opening 
mines,  and  selling  Russian  goods.  Harbin,  founded  by  the  railroad 
company  in  1896,  had  a  European  population  of  60,000  in  19041 
and  other  Russian  settlements  increased  rapidly  in  size. 

This  policy,  however,  was  not  entirely  successful.  Russian 
trade  was  stimulated,  but  it  by  no  means  drove  out  that  of  other 
nations.  American  cotton  goods  were  imported  in  as  great  quan- 
tities as  before,  although  the  Russian  government  was  exerting 
every  effort  to  supplant  them  by  the  product  of  Russian  mills,  and 
the  volume  of  American  trade  thus  remained  nearly  the  same. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  competition  of  Russian  oil  imported 

*  In  addition  to  tbe  trade  at  Kowchwaog.  there  was  nlno  a  certain  amount 
at  Dalny.  tnit  no  uta  tint  lea  are  available  for  thla  becauae  the  customs  house  waa 
aot  eatablUbcd  there  until  July.   1003. 

»r.  8.  Conaular  Beporta,  Vol.  73.  p.  40. 
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duty  free  at  Dalny  and  carried  at  low  rates  on  the  railroad,  the 
importation  of  American  kerosene  at  Newchwanf  fell  from  3,i72,- 
000  gallons  in  1901,  to  603.180  gallons  in  1902;  and  American  flour 
was  almost  driven  from  the  market  by  the  product  of  the  Russian 
mills  near  Harbin.  But  these  articles  made  up  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  trade.  Russia's  control  of  the  railroad  was  not  to 
great  an  advantage  as  it  seemed,  since  the  cost  of  transporting  bulky 
freight  on  it  was  prohibitive,  and  thus  it  was  not  nearly  so  effective 
a  means  of  distribution  in  the  interior  as  were  the  junks  on  the 
Liao  River  at  Newchwang.  It  had  already  become  evident  that 
Russia  could  not  hope  to  monopolize  the  coounerce  of  Manchuria 
without  a  more  serious  disregard  of  the  "open  door"  than  she  had 
yet  shown,  when  the  war  with  Japan  drove  her  out  of  the  southern 
province  and  confined  her  influence  to  the  sparsely  settled  North. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace.  American  trade  in  Manchuria 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  field.  The  subsidized  Russian  lines  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  had  disappeared,  and  the  disorganized  oonditioo 
of  the  country  had  caused  the  flour  mills  in  the  North  to  dose,  to 
that  American  flour  was  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before. 
American  kerosene  was  in  full  control  of  the  market,  and  Ameri- 
can cotton  goods  seemed  to  have  no  important  competitor,  for  over 
$9,000,000  worth  were  imported  into  Manchuria  in  the  year  1905. 
The  year  after  the  war  was  one  of  unprecedented  commercial 
activity.  There  followed,  however,  a  period  of  depression.  For- 
eign imports  at  Newchwang  decreased  by  one-half  in  1906.  and 
decreased  further  in  1907.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Dalny  was  again  without  a  customs  house,  but  chiefly  to 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  on  the  interior.  In  1908,  m 
healthy  revival  set  in.  and  the  total  imports  increased  steadily 
throughout  Manchuria,  especially  with  the  opening  of  Antung, 
Mukden,  and  the  important  cities  of  the  North.  American  trade, 
however,  improved  but  little  and  soon  began  to  fall  oflF.  In  1908 
and  1909,  American  consuls  reported  serious  decreases  in  the 
anK>unt  of  goods  coming  from  the  United  States.  In  1910,  our 
imports  had  fallen  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  figure,  and  our 
trade  in  cotton  goods,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  all  our  trade,  had 
largely  passed  into  foreign  hands.  Our  positkM  of  leadership  in 
the  Manchurian  market  was  lost. 

The  nation  which  almost  ak>ne  profited  by  this  immense  decline 
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in  American  trade  was  Japan.  In  order  to  explain  the  great  com- 
mercial advance  of  this  power  in  Manchuria,  it  is  necessary  to 
sketch  briefly  the  history  of  her  systematic  attempts  to  secure  mar- 
kets there  for  her  products. 

In  the  first  place,  Japan's  geographical  location  gives  her  a 
decided  advantage  over  Western  nations  competing  with  her  for 
Manchurian  trade.  She  is  far  nearer  to  China  than  any  of  her 
rivals,  and  is  thus  able  to  maintain  regular,  efficient,  and  cheap 
transportation  with  all  of  the  ports  in  Shenking  Province  and  with 
Vladivostok,  where  many  goods  are  imported  for  use  in  the  North. 
Her  ownership  of  Korea  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  send  quick 
freight  from  Tokio  to  Harbin  almost  all  the  way  by  rail,  over  the 
Korean  railroad  and  the  Antung-Mukden  line.  She  has  a  further 
advantage  in  her  practical  monopoly  of  the  foreign  export  trade  of 
the  provinces,  since  ?  firm  in  China  which  does  not  do  exporting 
as  well  as  importing  is  exposed  to  serious  financial  difficulties  from 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Japan  has  not  only  made  the  most  of  her  natural  advantages  in 
order  to  secure  for  herself  the  trade  of  Manchuria,  but  she  has 
also  taken  extraordinary  measures  to  assist  her  exporters.  She 
had  always  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  and  a  fair 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  provinces,  but  even  before  her  war 
with  Russia  ended,  it  became  evident  that  she  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  her  military  occupation  of  the  country  to  establish 
her  trade  still  more  firmly."  Great  quantities  of  goods  were  sent 
into  the  interior,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  transports 
which  carried  the  army  home  made  their  return  trips  profitable  by 
bringing  thousands  of  immigrants,  who  established  themselves 
everywhere  as  farmers  and  merchants.  While  these  merchants 
were  doing  an  excellent  business,  foreign  traders  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  interior  on  the  ground  that  military  secrets 
were  involved."  It  was  asserted  that  the  Japanese,  supported  by 
their  troops,  refused  to  pay  the  likin  dues  to  which  the  goods  of 
other  nationalities  were  subjected,  and  further  that  they  seized  all 
of  the  desirable  land  in  the  cities  which,  according  to  treaty  pro- 

M8<«  the  report  of  Special  Agent  CrlRt.  In  Monthly  Consular  Roportu,  No.  801. 

■Ttie  United  Btatea  Foreign  Relations  for  19<)6  record  numeroun  complaints 
from  ADerlcan  merchants  who  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  interior  to  look 
after  their  property  and  Interesta. 
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visions,  were  soon  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade."  All 
obtained  or  claimed  by  tlie  Rutttanf  were  taken  over  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  tnminer  of  1906.  a  freat 
industrial  and  commercial  exposition  was  held  at  Mukden  to  pro> 
mote  interest  in  Japanese  products,  and  similar  expositions 
subsequently  organized  in  other  cities.  Great  quantities  of 
goods  were  brought  in  duty-free  at  Dalny  and  over  the  Korean 
boundary,  while  other  foreign  goods  were  going  through  the  citf> 
toms  house  at  Ncwchwang.'*  These  conditions  were  amelk>raled 
with  the  gradual  opening  of  the  interior  in  1906  and  1907,  and  com* 
parative  equality  of  opportunity  was  again  restored  when  cnstomt 
houses  at  Dalny,  Antung  and  Tatungkou,  ports  which  had  formerly 
been  under  Japanese  control,  were  established  on  July  i,  1907. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  exist. 
Japan  still  retained  control  of  the  railroad,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  financial  system.  By  means  of  the  railroad,  she  attempted 
to  divert  the  trade  of  Newchwang  to  Dalny,  or  Dairen,  as  it  is 
now  officially  called,  by  discriminatory  rates,  much  as  Russia  had 
done.  This  policy  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  latter,  although  the  former  is  still  the  chief  port  of 
entry.  Japan  also  retained  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the 
currency  of  the  provinces,  which  gave  her  banks  an  opportunity 
practically  to  regulate  the  rate  of  exchange.  During  the  war  with 
Russia,  Manchuria  had  been  flooded  with  Japanese  *'war  notes." 
which  were  called  in  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  exchanged 
for  notes  issued  by  the  Yokahama  Specie  Bank.  These  made  up 
a  large  part  of  the  currency,  especially  in  Shenking,  and  were 
naturally  a  great  aid  in  establishing  a  strong  Japanese  banking 
system. 

When  Manchuria  was  finally  re-opened  to  foreign  trade, 
Japanese  products  had  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  interior. 
Foreign  merchants  believed  that  this  would  be  test  with  the  removal 
of  the  extraordinary  advantages  conferred  by  military  occupation, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  even  with  the  **open  door'*  Japan 
was  now  a  very  dangerous  competitor.  The  imperial  government 

*•  In  1006.  Ute  CblBMr  roT«n»«at  had  srMt  dIAMlty  te  9miiam  •  tH*  iir 
tk*  customs  houM  at  Aatunc.  btwiaii  tk«  JapsMM  te4  tmtaa  pMMHlM  •(  aU 
of  tb«  Uad  OQ  tb«  rlT«r  froat    Bat  FWtlfa  BalatlaM  for  IMt.  pL  Stl. 

»Ia   1907.   It  waa  taCloMtkl  tlwt  JapaMa*  teporla  to  ManHrarla  la   IfM 
aaooBtrd  to  orer  112.000.000.  of  vhSdi  Itaa  tkaa  91.800.000  paltf  dafr 
chwanf. 
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and  the  great  business  interests  of  the  country  united  in  a  systematic 
attempt  to  get  control  of  the  import  as  well  as  the  export  trade  of 
Japan's  new  "sphere  of  influence,"  as  a  part  of  their  general  scheme 
for  national  economic  and  industrial  development.  The  liberal  and 
progressive  clement,  which  was  in  complete  political  control  after 
leading  the  nation  to  victory  over  Russia,  extended  the  time- 
honored  system  of  economic  paternalism  and  did  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  promote  the  national  industrial  prosperity.  The  railways 
were  already  owned  by  the  government,  and  the  steamship  lines 
were  controlled  through  large  subsidies.  Manufactures  were  en- 
couraged, and  where  an  industry  was  injured  by  competition  a 
trust  was  formed  and  placed  under  government  supervision.  For 
the  surplus  manufacturing  products,  and  especially  for  those  of  the 
cotton  mills,  Manchuria  offered  an  excellent  outlet,  if  the  United 
States  could  only  be  ousted  from  its  commercial  leadership  there. 
The  government  and  the  manufacturers  accordingly  turned  their 
attention  to  this  task. 

Cn  May  30,  1906,  the  Jiji  Shimpo  announced  that  several 
large  Japanese  spinning  and  weaving  companies  had  united  in  the 
Manchurian  Export  Gild,  to  advance  their  common  interests  and  to 
export  their  goods  under  a  common  trade-mark.  The  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha,  the  leading  commercial  house  of  Japan,  was  to  act 
as  the  general  agent  of  this  gild  in  Manchuria,  and  the  Yokahama 
Specie  Bank  and  other  institutions  were  to  loan  money  at  4^/2  per 
cent  to  merchants  doing  business  there  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
Japanese  goods.  The  government  guaranteed  these  loans,  and  also 
secured  favorable  rates  on  the  railroads  and  on  the  subsidized 
steamship  lines.  In  Manchuria  itself,  permanent  representatives 
were  appointed  at  all  important  towns,  and  travelling  salesmen,  well 
equipped  with  samples  of  goods  and  speaking  Chinese  fluently, 
were  sent  throughout  the  country.  The  consuls  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces  offered  every  possible  assistance,  and  the  manufacturers 
at  home  carefully  followed  their  suggestions.  In  addition,  com- 
mercial students,  paid  by  the  government,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  nearest  consul,  studied  the  trade  conditions  in  each  locality, 
and  their  reports  enabled  the  export  houses  to  work  more  intel- 
ligently than  was  possible  for  those  of  other  nations.  In  Japan 
itself,  the  mills  steadily  endeavored  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
output,  which  was  at  first  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  and  finally 
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fucceeded  in  making  it  nearly  as  good  aa»  while  far  cheaper  than, 
•Imilar  Western  products. 

This  policy  has  met  with  remarkable  success.  In  spite  of  the 
ingrained  respect  of  Chinese  merchants  for  k>ng  established  trade- 
marks, and  in  spite  of  the  intense  unpopularity  of  Japanese  goods 
caused  by  the  dispute  over  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  Tatso  Mam 
in  1908,  and  by  the  resentment  among  the  Chinese  at  the  Japaaeie 
policy  in  Manchuria  itself,  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  from  the 
Island  Empire  have  now  taken  the  leading  place  in  the  Manchurian 
market.** 

The  methods  used  to  attain  this  position  have  been  severely 
criticised.  The  counterfeiting  of  trade-marks,  in  particular,  has 
caused  much  bitterness  on  the  part  of  Western  merchants,  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  adequate  protection 
against  this  practice.  In  1904,  in  accordance  with  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions, China  adopted  a  series  of  regulations  for  this  purpose,  which 
have  proved  entirely  inadequate.  In  the  following  years,  the  United 
States  made  agreements  with  numerous  powers  for  mutual  protec- 
tion by  means  of  the  consular  courts  in  China,  but  Japan  did  not 
enter  into  such  a  compact.  Trade-marks  are  of  even  more  impor- 
tance in  China  than  in  occidental  countries,  because  the  Chinese 
consumer  always  endeavors  to  secure  the  brand  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  use,  recognizing  it  by  the  trade-mark. 

The  decline  of  American  trade  in  Manchuria  is  due  primarily 
to  Japanese  competition,  but  the  development  of  the  native  Chinese 
industries  is  a  factor  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  trade  in 
native  goods  profited  greatly  from  the  steady  decline  in  the  vahie 
of  silver  which  set  in  after  the  war,  since  this  made  the  silver  prices 
of  foreign  articles,  which  were  manufactured  by  laborers  paid  in 
gold,  much  higher  than  those  of  goods  made  by  laborers  who  sdll 
received  their  customary  wages  in  silver.  Chinese  cotton  goods, 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Shanghai,  have  been  gaining  in  popularity 
in  Manchuria  for  at  least  ten  years,  since  they  are  low-priced  and 
are  said  to  he  of  durable  quality.  The  once  large  importations  of 
American  flour  had  already  ceased  before  the  war.  After  the  war 
the  mills  in  the  North  were  unable  to  distribute  their  products  in 

*•  la  1S04.  ftccordlDff  to  th#  JiH  8IHmp0  (qa9i*4  te  U.  &  rorrlpi 
fbr  1006>.   tb«  Inporta  of  ■hmlnsi  ftsd  drllla  froa  JapAs  at  Kovckwaai 
Dalay   w»r«  Talacd  at   only   S1S.SdS.   aa  coapartd   witii   SS^TJOO  voctk 
tba  Ualttd  BUtat.    Tha  ebaaga  aff<>ct»4  bf  Japaa'a  poUcy  to  rtrlktas. 
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the  South  because  of  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  railroad,  and 
great  quantities  of  American  flour  were  brought  in.  This  importa- 
tion practically  ceased  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  railroad,  and  American  flour  is  not  now  seen 
in  Manchuria. 

The  competition  of  Japanese  and  native  commerce  was  indeed 
formidable,  but  it  could  never  have  overcome  the  established  repu- 
tation and  popularity  of  American  goods  in  so  short  a  period  if  the 
exporters  of  the  United  States  had  made  any  intelligent  effort  to 
retain  their  hold  on  the  Manchurian  market.  The  one  real  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  decline  in  our  trade  has  been  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  handled.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  never  been  any 
regular  direct  steamer  communication  between  our  ports  and  those 
of.  Manchuria,  although  the  volume  of  our  trade,  and  the  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  transshipment  would  make  such  a  service  very 
valuable.  Our  goods  have  generally  gone  to  Shanghai,  and  have 
been  imported  into  Manchuria  from  there  largely  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants or  by  firms  of  other  nationalities,  that  is,  the  sale  of  our 
products  has  been  in  the  hands  of  our  commercial  rivals."  In  the 
second  place,  American  exporters  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  suggestions  of  consuls  at  Manchurian  ports  as  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  Manchurian  market.  Instead  of  sending 
samples  of  goods,  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  there,  as  a 
Chinaman  will  not  buy  wares  which  he  has  not  seen,  they  have 
sent  catalogues  in  English,  which  are  entirely  unintelligible  to  most 
of  the  merchants  whom  it  is  necessary  to  reach.  Complaints  are 
constantly  heard  of  carelessness  in  packing  and  in  sending  ship- 
ments. Little  effort,  moreover,  has  been  made  to  develop  the  great 
opportunities  which  Manchuria  offers  for  the  extension  of  trade 
into  new  lines,  although  the  Consular  Reports  for  the  last  decade 
have  been  full  of  suggestions  regarding  such  possibilities.  In  short, 
the  former  American  leadership  in  this  trade  has  gone  practically 
by  default,  because  of  the  incompetence  and  carelessness  of  Ameri- 
can exporters. 

The  present  commercial  position  of  the  United  States  in  Man- 

•*lii  1905.  when  otir  tmdc  in  Manchuria  reached  Its  hlKhest  point,  there 
wwt  tbrc«  Atnrrioin  buNlnpsii  bouncs  there,  out  of  a  total  of  143  foreign  estab- 
llabmrata.  ( Month! j  foniiular  Report",  No.  .IfW.  p.  90.)  In  1907,  American 
trad^  wan  lantelj  haniHed  by  the  Arm  which  was  bIro  ntrent  for  the  .Japanese 
Mancbartan  Export  Otld.  and  by  a  German  firm.  (Monthly  Consular  Reports,  No. 
Sit.  ^   102.) 
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churia  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Imports  are  practically 
fined  to  cotton  goods,  kerosene  and  tobacco,  of  which  oottoa  foods 
are  still  the  mo!>t  impurtant,  although  they  have  seriously  decreased 
within  the  last  three  years.**  Our  trade  in  kerosene  and  in  tobacco, 
especially  cigarettes,  is  still  prosperous  because  these  have  been 
sold  by  aggressive  and  intelligent  companies  which  have  foDowcd 
the  same  methods  as  are  employed  by  Japanese  firms  in  extending 
their  trade.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  far  ahead  of  its  com- 
petitors from  Sumatra,  Russia  and  Borneo,  and  in  1910  over  ten 
million  gallons  of  American  kerosene  were  imported  out  of  a  total 
of  not  quite  fifteen  million.  The  British- American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, which  is  practically  an  American  concern,  has  been  able  to 
compete  with  no  little  success  against  the  products  of  the  Japanese 
government  monopoly,  largely  because  its  factories  are  located  at 
Shanghai,  so  that  it  has  the  advantages  of  direct  transportation  and 
of  cheap  Oriental  labor.  Each  of  the  finns  has  an  effective  selling 
organization  in  the  interior.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  lines, 
however,  our  trade  is  at  present  either  gone  or  rapidly  disappearing. 
How  much  chance  will  there  be  in  the  future  for  American 
trade  to  regain  its  former  position  in  Manchuria?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  dei>cnd  largely  on  the  respect  shown  by  Japan 
for  the  "open  door,*'  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  com- 
merce and  inchistry  of  all  nations.  At  the  present  time,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Mikado's  government  will  continue  to  respect  this 
principle,  both  from  necessity  and  from  regard  for  its  own  interests. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  Japan  will  be  able  to  acquire 
more  extensive  political  control  over  the  Eastern  Provinces  than 
she  already  enjoys.  Japanese  immigration  to  Manchuria  has  not 
been  large,  because,  as  a  close  student  of  Giinese  conditk>n$  has 
pointed  out,  her  immigrants  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  native  stock  either  as  merchants  or  as  farmers."    The  country 

*«In  IfNMt.  th«  rnlt^d  Btatra  prmctlrallj  monopollsMl  th«  %nAm  ta  pltc» 
foods.  The  nambrr  of  plecM  of  drtlla.  jmbs.  and  ■iMvUaca  Importoi  IM»  !!••> 
eburU  daring  the  Ust  two  jrran  traa,  bovcTrr.  m  foUovt: 

Draia  Jmm  HmHi^ 

1900  1010  1000  1010  1000  1010 

AaeHcan    S10.4S8     100.008  00,111         S^OOS         T00.TS8    STS^lSl 

JapMMO    WAMA     SSS,S49  SOl.TU    004374 

BrtClall    12.SS0         0.780         378.308     838.340  00J88      48.381 

TbtM  flimmi.  t\rtn  In  tb«  Dnlty  Conmlar  lUporta  far  Kat.  18.  101 1«  ckutf 
•bow  tba  tains  made  by  Japan  In  tba  Import  of  UMaa  wtm, 

•J.  W.  Jtnka  In  Ue  Outlook,  March  11.  1011. 
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will  remain  distinctly  Chinese,  and  any  outside  control  must  take 
the  form  of  domination  rather  than  of  absorption.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  seriously  to  interfere  with  foreign  trade  would  bring  on 
the  active  hostility  of  all  the  other  powers  which  are  important  in 
Eastern  affairs,  and  especially  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  whose  friendship  Japan  could  not  afford  to  lose.  These 
powers,  even  if  they  did  not  consider  their  own  commerce,  would 
not  tolerate  any  interference  with  the  tariff  or  with  the  trade  on 
which  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  depends,  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  Chinese  debt,  which  is  secured  by  the  customs 
revenues.  China  herself,  also,  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
Japanese  political  control  in  Manchuria.  The  concessions  now  held 
by  Japan  for  the  most  part  revert  to  China  at  the  end  of  varying 
periods,  and  in  view  of  the  remarkable  national  development  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  during  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  probable  that 
she  will  be  able  to  insist  on  and  secure  her  rights  when  these 
periods  expire. 

Moreover,  even  if  Japan  were  able  to  shut  out  the  commerce  of 
other  nations  from  Manchuria,  it  would  not  be  to  her  interest  to 
do  so.  Her  geographical  advantages  alone  enable  her  to  control  a 
large  share  of  the  trade  in  commodities  which  she  produces,  and  the 
increased  prosperity  which  the  general  commercial  development  of 
the  country  will  carry  with  it  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  favorable 
to  Japanese  exporters.  The  few  American  merchants  who  have 
shown  sufficient  interest  in  Manchuria  to  send  their  goods  to  the 
commercial  expositions,  held  by  the  Japanese  at  all  of  the  important 
distributing  points,  report  that  they  were  treated  with  courtesy  and 
that  their  goods  were  well  exhibited  at  very  reasonable  charges.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  Japanese  capital  can  never  suffice  for 
the  development  of  the  great  concessions  of  which  Japan  took 
possession  after  the  war.  For  the  sake  of  these,  foreign  capital 
must  be  attracted  to  the  country,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
frank  acceptance  of  the  "open  door"  policy. 

The  actions  of  Japan  which  have  recently  given  rise  to  the 
numerous  accusations  that  she  intended  to  do  away  with  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria,  may  generally  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  a 
desire  to  injure  foreign  commercial  interests  as  to  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  value  of  her  own  concessions.  For  instance,  the 
opposition  to  China's  attempts  to  build  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen 
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railroad  into  the  interior  hai  arisen  from  a  fear  that  this  line  would 
compete  with  the  Japanese-owned  Southern  Manchurian  line  and 
would  also  draw  trade  away  from  the  Japanese  port  of  L>airen«  or 
Dalny.  The  indirect  attempts  to  injure  the  oomnierce  of  New* 
chwang  are  due  to  a  desire  to  make  Dairen  more  proapcroua. 
Whatever  the  secondary  effects  of  Japan's  policy  may  be,  she 
seems  to  have  no  intention,  at  present,  of  tr>'ing  to  stifle  foreign 
entcr|)ri»e,  and  where  foreign  trade  is  being  driven  out,  it  is  not  by 
a  system  of  exclusion  but  by  strenuous  competition. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Japan's  sphere  of 
influence  covers  only  about  one-third  of  Manchuria.  The  two- 
thirds  still  under  the  influence  of  Russia  is,  it  is  true,  less  thickly 
populated  and  less  important  commercially,  but  a  large  immigratfan 
is  constantly  increasing  its  value  as  a  market,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
fully  as  fertile  as  the  southern  region.  Without  some  radical 
vblation  of  the  open  door  principle,  however,  which  will  be  as  dif- 
ficult for  her  as  for  Japan,  Russia's  commercial  rivalry  will  not  be 
formidable  here.  The  cost  of  bringing  bulky  goods  from  Europe 
on  the  railroad  is  prohibitive,  and  goods  brought  by  sea  must  come 
through  X'ladivostok,  which  is  closed  by  ice  part  of  the  year,  or 
through  the  southern  ports  and  from  there  into  the  interior  on  the 
Japanese  railway.  In  either  case,  the  sea  route  from  European 
Russia  is  longer  and  more  expensive  than  that  from  the  United 
States.  Japanese  trade  has  already  secured  a  foothold  north  of 
Changchun,  and  no  doubt  properly  handled  American  trade  could 
do  the  same. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  in  the  future  Manchuria  will  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  There  is  no 
reason  why  American  exporters,  by  adopting  a  new  policy,  shouUl 
not  be  able  to  increase  greatly  the  sale  of  our  products  there,  if  they 
will  only  make  an  effort  to  do  so.  American  banks  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  Manchurian  trade  centers  and  Manchurian 
products  should  be  brought  direct  to  the  United  States.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  Manchurian  bean-oil  is  now  used  here,  but  it 
is  imported  from  Europe,  after  being  expressed  there.**  In  addi- 
tion, an  efficient  method  should  be  adopted  for  selling  foods  after 

•roder  the  rajn^Aldrlrh   UrUT  til*  dirtjr  oa  bMM  -te  45  tmU  »» 
of  60   pounds,    whlrh    ta    nrarljr    in)    prr   cmt    la    lb*   fm   of   Mai 
Tbto  Bsturanj  would  prrTvot  their  taportatlM  lato  Uto  eooatiy. 
♦n>"— «d  oils  U  oalj  2S  per  ccat. 
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Ihcy  have  reached  the  Eastern  Provinces.  In  dealing  with  Chinese 
merchants,  personal  relations  by  means  of  local  agents  are  neces- 
iiry,  and  samples  of  wares  should  be  used  rather  than  catalogues 
written  in  English.  If  a  really  effective  policy  were  adopted,  soon 
we  should  again  be  sending  large  quantities  of  goods  to  Man- 
churia. Even  though  our  cotton  products  were  unable  to  compete 
with  the  government-aided  output  of  Japanese  mills,  we  could  still 
sell  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  stoves,  shoes,  condensed  milk,  and 
countless  other  manufactures  for  which  a  demand  exists  or  will 
soon  exist  in  the  Manchurian  market.  We  could  thus  always  have 
a  fair  share  in  this  trade,  whereas  at  present  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can goods  imported  grows  smaller  each  year.  It  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  for  American  industry  if  we  should  lose  entirely  our 
part  in  this  already  great  and  rapidly  growing  trade;  and  if  this 
is  to  be  avoided,  an  active  policy  of  developing  our  Manchurian 
commerce  must  be  inaugurated  at  once. 


NOTES  ON  THE  .\IA.\IM.\LS  OF  ECONOMIC  VALUE 

IN  CHINA 

By  Malcolm  P.  Andosom, 
Recently  Conducting  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Exptorfttioa  in  Eadcrn  Aua. 


In  China,  where  there  is  so  much  poverty,  and  where  so  hitlc 
goes  to  waste,  almost  every  animal  has  some  economic  use.  In  the 
following  notes,  gathered  during  three  years  of  travel,  I  have  tried 
to  touch  only  on  the  mammals  which  are  of  most  economic  value 
to  the  Chinese  themselves.  My  aim  is  to  give  some  notion 'of 
economic  conditions  in  China  to-day,  not  to  furnish  information 
for  anybody  desirous  of  exploiting  the  furs  or  hides  of  the  country. 

Domestic  Mammals 

Most  of  the  domestic  mammals  of  China  are  so  well  known  to 
Western  people  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  them.  I 
will  treat  them  briefly. 

CattU  of  a  small  hump  shouldered  variety  are  commonly  Uicd 
in  northern  China  as  beasts  of  burden.  On  the*  great  highway 
which  connects  Peking  with  Urga  and  Uluassutai  in  Mongolia,  one 
sees  caravans  of  hundreds  of  carts,  each  drawn  by  an  ox.  They 
bring  salt  and  borax  to  Peking  from  remote  parts  of  Mongolia. 
In  other  regions  they  are  used  as  pack  animals  or  for  general  work 
on  the  farm.  Cows  are  never  milked  by  the  Chinese,  cheese  and 
butter  are  unknown.  The  skins  of  cattle  are  smoke-tanned  and 
used  for  making  boots,  saddlery,  etc. 

Yak. — Farther  westward,  where  the  provinces  of  Kansu  and 
Sze-chwan  border  on  Tibet,  the  place  of  the  ordinary  cattle  is  taken 
by  a  cross  between  the  wild  yak  and  the  cow.  These  hybrids  are 
much  larger  than  their  domestic  parent,  long  homed,  and  black  in 
color,  with  a  white  median  stripe  down  the  back.  Like  the  wild 
yak,  they  have  long  hair  hanging  from  the  breast,  legs,  and  tail. 
In  western  Kansu  they  are  used  as  cart  animals;  in  western  Sze- 
chwan  they  are  the  pack  animals  which  carry  nearly  all  the  freight 
of  tea  into  Tibet.  The  tribes- people  on  the  Tibetan  frontier,  who 
are  more  Tibetan  than  Chinese  in  their  customs,  milk  these  animals. 
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and  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  an  intoxicating  liquor  like  kumiss. 
A  few  of  the  Chinese  who  come  in  contact  with  these  pastoral 
"western  barbarians"  use  these  products.  The  hides  of  the  yak 
arc  valuable  for  the  leather  they  produce,  and  the  flesh,  which  is 
excellent,  is  much  used  for  food. 

Water  Buffalo. — Throughout  the  lowlands  of  the  Yang-tze 
basin,  and  even  back  into  Sze-chwan  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  or  4,000 
feet,  one  often  sees  the  slow-going  water  buffalo.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  cultivating  paddy  fields,  but  is  too  slow  for  a  pack  or  draught 
animal  on  the  road.  Its  hide  is  of  considerable  value.  I  do  not 
think  the  water  buffalo  is  ever  killed  for  food,  it  is  too  expensive 
an  animal,  but  when  it  dies  of  old  age  or  disease,  its  flesh  is  eaten. 
Of  course  under  these  conditions  it  is  wretched  food. 

Camel. — In  Chi-li  and  Shansi,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
provinces  of  Shensi  and  Kansu,  the  Bactrian  camel  is  much  used  as 
a  pack  animal,  or  sometimes  for  drawing  large  carts.  Its  hair  is 
valued  and  is  exported  to  Europe.  The  Chinese  use  it  for  making 
ropes  and  coarse  sacking.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  high  cost 
of  the  camel  which  restricts  it  to  the  wealthier  vicinities. 

Sheep. — Black-headed,  fat-tailed  sheep  are  commonly  raised  in 
the  poorer  mountain  regions  of  northern  and  western  China.  Their 
flesh  is  a  staple*  food,  and  may  be  purchased  in  any  city  or  market 
town  of  these  regions.  Woolen  garments  are  not  much  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  general,  but  in  some  districts  wool  is  spun  and 
knitted  into  stockings,  mittens,  and  winter  garments  for  little  chil- 
dren. In  northern  China,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  felt  made 
of  sheep's  wool  is  much  used  in  the  shape  of  sleeping  rugs,  waist- 
coats, capes,  caps,  and  stockings.  Sheepskins  with  the  wool  on  are 
made  into  coats  and  gowns  of  all  grades,  from  those  used  by  the 
poor  muleteer,  costing  only  a  few  cents,  to  those  worn  by  well-to-do 
officials,  costing  upwards  of  ten  dollars. 

Coat. — Like  sheep,  goats  are  raised  in  the  poorer  regions  of 
northern  and  western  China.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  but 
all  of  less  value  than  the  sheep.  Goats  are  able  to  pick  up  a  living 
where  even  sheep  have  a  hard  time,  and  so  are  often  owned  by  the 
very  poorest  country  people  who  live  high  on  the  mountainsides 
where  the  soil  is  scarcely  productive  enough  for  tilling.  The  flesh 
and  wool  of  goats  are  put  to  the  same  uses  as  those  of  sheep,  but 
the  quality  is  poorer. 
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Smnc^AB  a  producer  of  food  the  domeftic  hog  U  undoubtedly 
the  mammal  of  greatest  value.  This  animal  haa  tu  place  in  nearly 
every  household,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in  the  dctiie  ctty  or  the 
country.  Even  the  smallest  market  luu  iU  stall  where  pork  is  sold. 
If  a  private  family  kills  a  hog  they  take  whal  flesh  they  do  not 
wish  to  keep  to  market.  The  Chinese  tmderstand  wiwliini 
and  drying  of  flesh,  after  their  own  fashion,  and  hams  and 
are  to  be  purchased.  Every  part  of  the  hog  is  put  to  ton 
Europeans  in  China  do  not  eat  pork  owing  to  the  filthy  cooditkNis 
under  which  the  animals  are  kept,  but  there  is  no  flesh  the  Chinese 
like  so  well.    They  call  it  "da-roc,"  the  great  meat. 

Pigskin  is  occasionally  made  into  leather,  but  is  more  often 
used  as  rawhide  for  straps  and  thongs.  Brushes  are  made  from 
the  bristles. 

Horse. — There  arc  various  breeds  of  horses  in  China,  but  they 
are  mostly  of  small  size.  They  have,  however,  excellent  powers  of 
endurance.  Horses  are  seen  most  in  the  northern  provinces, 
where  they  are  chiefly  used  for  riding,  but  also  as  pack  and  draught 
animals.  Their  hides  are  made  into  leather,  and  their  flesh  is  some- 
times eaten  by  the  poor! 

MuU. — Mules  are  bred  in  Mongolia,  in  the  region  northwest 
of  Peking,  and  also  in  the  far  west  of  China  on  the  borders  of 
Tibet.  They  are  larger  than  the  usual  Chinese  horse,  faster  travelers 
with  a  load,  and  of  more  endurance.  Though  much  commoner  than 
horses,  they  bring  a  higher  price.  She-mules  are  much  used  as 
cart  animals  in  and  about  Peking,  but  on  the  pack  trails  in  the 
mountains  one  sees  only  stud-mules. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  travel  with  mules,  I 
will  relate  a  personal  experience.  In  the  city  of  Si-ngan-fu,  the 
capital  of  Shensi,  I  hired  mules  at  the  rate  of  forty-three  cents  per 
animal  per  working  day,  and  about  twenty-five  cents  per  day  when 
we  did  not  travel.  This  included  the  hire  of  the  three  muleteers, 
who  cared  for  five  animals  and  acted  as  our  servants  besides.  The 
mules  were  supposed  to  carry  200  catties  (about  a6o  pounds)  each, 
and  cover  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  miles  a  day,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  country.  In  truth,  my  k>ads  were  not  so  heavy 
as  this,  but  we  often  did  over  twenty  miles  a  day,  even  m  rmigh 
country,  and,  in  the  plains,  sometimes  over  thirty  mile- 

Dowitry.— Donkeys  arc  exceedingly  common  in  the  nonhcrn 
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provinces  of  China,  where  they  are  used  as  pack  animals,  and  to 
do  general  farm  work.  Their  initial  cost  is  small  compared  with 
the  price  of  a  mule,  and  they  are  much  clieaper  to  keep,  so  they  are 
more  popular  with  the  poor  people. 

Dog. — Every  country  family  has  a  dog,  and  often  several.  In 
some  places  they  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  people.  There  are 
of  course  numbers  of  breeds,  but  the  common  Chinese  dog  is  an 
animal  much  resembling  a  wolf,  only  smaller,  and  not  always  colored 
like  a  wolf.  They  are  chiefly  for  watching  purposes,  and  seldom 
fail  to  bark  when  one  passes.  Though  their  tempers  are  bad,  they 
are  too  ill-fed  to  have  much  courage,  so  seldom  attack  one.  Dog- 
skins with  long  hair  are  much  in  demand  among  the  poor  as  sleeping 
rugs.  The  notion  that  dogs  are  a  common  food  is  false.  Except 
in  a  time  of  actual  famine  dogs  are  rarely  or  never  eaten,  even  by 
the  poorest.  I  speak  for  the  provinces  of  north,  central,  and  western 
China. 

Cat. — There  are  several  varieties  of  domestic  cats  kept  by  the 
Chinese.  Most  attractive  looking  is  the  long-haired  gray  cat  of 
Peking.  In  central  Sze-chwan  all  cats  are  highly  valued  as  ratters, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  kill  any  rats,  for  their  owners  keep 
them  tied  up  for  fear  of  their  being  stolen.  Catskins  are  of  some 
value  as  fur  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  when  dyed  and  disguised  are 
sold  as  the  fur  of  other  animals. 

Rabbit  (Lepus  cuntculus). — The  domestic  rabbit  is  seldom 
seen  except  in  central  Sze-chwan,  where  it  is  commonly  raised.  The 
flesh  is  eaten  fresh,  or  the  animals  are  skinned  and  dried  whole  for 
food.    Coats,  gowns,  and  leggings  are  made  of  the  fur. 

Wild  Mammals 

Deer  (Cervus  sp.). — A  large  deer  more  resembling  the  Amer- 
ican elk  (Cervus  canadensis)  than  anything  else  inhabits  the  wilder 
mountains  of  far-western  China.  It  is  much  hunted  by  the  tribes- 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  antlers,  which  bring  a  good  price  with 
the  Chinese,  who  use  them  for  making  eye  medicine.  The  flesh 
and  skin  of  the  animal  also  hav(  their  value,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
legs  are  particularly  prized.  These,  when  boiled  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  are  served  by  the  Chinese  at  their  feasts. 

Roe  Deer  (Capreolus  bedfordi). — This  is  a  very  much  smaller 
deer  than  the  elk,  and  being  also  very  common  in  some  regions  of 
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the  northwest  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  antlers,  which 
are  small,  are  used  for  making  medicine,  and  the  flesh  if  rcUfbed. 
Deerskins  are  seldom  tanned,  but  are  often  stretched  and  dried,  and 
used  thus  as  sleeping  rugs. 

Musk  Deer  (Moschus  moschiferus  and  M,  si f amicus) .--Ihem 
species,  though  rare,  are  still  met  with  in  the  remoter  motmtitni 
of  central  and  western  China.  The  flc^h  and  skins  are  of  little 
importance,  but  the  musk,  produced  only  by  the  male,  in  a  gtand 
near  the  navel,  is  of  high  value  to  the  Giinese  as  a  medicine  and 
perfume.  The  long  sharp  incisor  teeth,  which  grow  as  tu^kt  from 
the  mouth  of  the  male  musk  deer,  are  much  used  as  toothpicks  by 
the  merchants  and  literati  of  China. 

Takin  (Budorcas  sp.). — This  peculiar  animal,  of  a  size  ap- 
proaching that  of  an  ox,  and  characters  between  those  of  an  ox 
and  those  of  a  goat,  inhabits  portions  of  Tai-pei-san,  a  lofty  moon- 
tain  in  central  China.  I  cannot  claim  that  it  plays  an  iroportmt 
part  in  the  economy  of  China,  but  it  is  regarded  as  of  great  value 
by  those  who  know  of  its  existence.  Skin,  flesh,  booet,  blood, 
every  part  in  fact  is  supposed,  by  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
Chinese,  to  have  some  special  virtue.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
of  them  is  killed,  for  living  as  they  do  in  precipices  at  high  ahiti 
(9,000  to  11,000  feet);  and  going  in  herds,  hunting  than  requires 
not  only  energy,  but  great  skill,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  poorly  armed 
Chinaman,  much  risk. 

Goat-antclope  {Nemorh<rdus  argyrocfuttes,  and  other  species). 
— The  species  of  Nemarfutdus  found  in  western  China  are  perhaps 
not  of  much  economic  importance,  yet  one  often  sees  their 
and  horns  in  the  medicine  shops,  and  the  skins  of  the  smaller 
on  the  backs  of  the  tribes-people. 

U^ild  Swine  (Sus  sp.). — In  the  hills  and  mountains  of  northern, 
central  and  western  China  wild  hogs  are  numerous,  and  are  moth 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  an  economic  help.  The  peasants  are 
much  in  dread  of  their  raids  on  cultivated  fields,  and  during  the 
seasons  when  crops  are  most  in  danger  the  fields  are  watched  night 
and  day.  For  this  purpose  little  shacks  of  poles,  covered  with 
thatch  of  straw  or  cornstalks,  are  put  up  in  commanding  positions, 
and  members  of  the  peasant's  family  take  turns  in  watchinf  thete. 
The  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  is  relished  by  the  Chinese.  They  make 
little  use  of  the  skins,  but  in  some  kxalities  they  are  used  for 
containers  for  the  liquor  distilled  from  maixe,  or  millet. 
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Mink  (Lutreola  siberica). — ^This  common,  medium  sized  mink 
is  valued  somewhat  for  the  fur  it  produces,  which  is  not  good,  but 
it  is  valued  more  especially  for  the  hairs  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  of 
which  the  Chinese  make  their  writing  brushes.  The  animal  lives 
very  frequently  about  human  habitations.  It  destroys  rats,  but  is 
also  a  serious  enemy  to  poultry. 

Indian  Marten  (Maries  flazngula  borealis). — This  rather  rare 
marten  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  in  the  fauna  of  China. 
Its  fur  is  valued  quite  highly,  being  used  for  the  lining  of  garments. 
It  is  not  often  seen. 

IVild  Cat  (Felis  microti). — The  wild  cat  of  China  produces  a 
much  used  fur,  for  the  animal  is  common  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  The  fur  is  soft,  even,  and  thick,  and  the  skin  is  light.  On 
account  of  the  animal's  abundance  the  fur  is  not  an  expensive  one. 
It  is  used  for  the  lining  of  coats  and  waistcoats  and  for  the  making 
of  fur  stockings.    Mongols  and  Tibetans  wear  it  as  collars  and  caps. 

Tiger  (Felis  tigris). — The  Chinese  claim  that  there  are  many 
tigers  in  the  more  remote  mountains  of  all  parts  of  the  Central 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  tiger  is  very  rare  and  that 
the  leopard  is  often  mistaken  for  the  tiger.  That  tigers  are  occa- 
sionally found  is  evidenced  by  the  skins  one  sometimes  sees  in  the 
shops  of  larger  cities.  They  are  tanned  whole  and  used  by  officials, 
or  other  wealthy  persons,  to  cover  divans  in  reception  halls.  The 
flesh  and  bones  are  regarded  as  of  great  medicinal  value,  the  notion 
being  that,  as  the  tiger  is  such  a  powerful  animal,  any  part  of  him 
must  be  strengthening  food  for  the  weak  and  sick.  The  bones  are 
powdered  and  consumed  in  that  form  with  food.  They  are  given  to 
children  with  rickets. 

Leopard  (Felis  pardus). — The  leopard  is  quite  a  common 
animal  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  northern  and  western  China. 
Its  footprints  are  often  seen,  and  its  cry  is  sometimes  heard  by  the 
traveler,  while  the  inhabitants  tell  many  stories  of  its  thefts  of 
calves,  sheep,  hogs,  and  dogs. 

In  Chentu,  Sze-chwan,  a  good  leopard  skin  can  be  bought  for 
$5.00  or  $6.00.  In  southern  Shensi  I  once  purchased  a  good  skin 
and  entire  skeleton  from  some  hunters  for  $3.00.  Leopard  skins, 
like  those  of  tigers,  are  used  for  rugs  on  divans  and  saddles.  The 
flesh  and  bones  are  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties.  In  Tibet 
an  occasional  black  leopard  is  found.    These  are  probably  melanistic 
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individuals  of  F,  pardus.  At  any  rate,  they  are  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  of  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  form.  On  the  Tibetan 
frontier  one  also  sees  examples  of  the  highly  prized  and  truly 
beautiful  snow  leopard  (Fclis  uncia),  the  skins  of  which,  like  to 
many  other  furs,  are  made  into  lining  for  gowns. 

Lynx  (Fclis  lynx). — A  good  many  skins  of  the  lynx  come  to 
China  from  the  "Inside  County,"  1.  e.,  Tibet.  These  are  very 
beautiful,  and  of  a  very  soft  fur  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  touch. 
The  Chinese  treat  these  skins  as  they  do  all  furs  of  value.  After 
tanning,  the  skins  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  these  are  sewed 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  fur  of  one  quality  or  one  color,  as 
the  case  may  be,  all  comes  together.  For  instance,  one  gown  will  be 
made  out  of  the  fur  of  the  backs,  another  out  of  that  of  the  paws 
and  legs,  and  another  out  of  the  skin  of  the  chin  and  throat. 

At  Tau-choc,  a  fur  trading  town  on  the  border  of  Kanstt  and 
Tibet,  I  once  priced  a  lynx  skin  lining  for  a  long  gown.  I  was  asked 
fifty  ounces  of  silver,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  cotild  have  been 
purchased  for  thirty  ounces,  about  $18.00. 

Wolf  (Canis  lupus). — The  wolf  ranges  singly  or  in  pairs 
throughout  northern  China,  from  Shantung  to  Kansu,  and  is  quite 
common  in  certain  localities.  It  resembles  the  American  timber 
wolf,  and  is  so  much  like  certain  large  Chinese  dogs  that  one  does 
not  always  know  which  is  which.  Occasionally  wolves  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  this  likeness  and  come  close  to  dwellings  and  people 
in  broad  daylight.  Wolf  skins  are  used  in  China  for  covering 
divans,  and  are  worth  several  dollars  apiece. 

Fox  (Vulpcs  vulpes). — The  red  fox  is  one  of  the  most  common 
fur-bearing  carnivorous  animals  in  China,  and  the  one  of  which  the 
fur  is  most  popular.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  color  in  this  species, 
from  a  rather  unpleasing  reddish-yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-brown. 
The  deeper  the  red  the  better  the  Chinese  like  it,  and  the  better  price 
the  skin  will  bring.  Prices  of  fox  skins  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities,  but  in  Kansu  I  have  seen  a  rather  poor  raw  skin  sold  for 
about  thirty-three  cents  and  a  good,  red,  winter  skin  for  nearly 
one  dollar.  As  described  in  the  case  of  the  l>'nx,  the  Chinese  cut 
up  the  fox  skins  and  piece  them  together  to  get  an  even  quality  of 
fur.  The  white  soft  fur  of  the  throat  is  regarded  as  the  choicest 
part,  and  I  fancy  the  skin  of  the  legs  is  the  least  desirable.  Costs, 
waistcoats,  and  gowns  are  made  of  this  fur. 
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Otter  (Lutra  vulgaris), — Though  ranging  widely  through 
China,  the  land  or  common  otter  is  neither  common  nor  easy  to 
secure.  One  occasionally  sees  a  raw  skin  hanging  in  a  shop,  and 
these  range  in  price  from  about  $1.20  to  $3.00  or  even  $4.00, 
according  to  the  quality  and  size.  A  few  times  I  have  seen  caps  of 
otter  skin  worn.  Long  gowns  lined  with  it  are  seen  in  the  shops. 
These  are  of  high  price. 

On  the  upper  Yang-tse-kiang  and  its  tributaries  the  otter  is 
used  for  fishing.  The  fisherman  has  the  animal  tied  to  his  raft  by 
a  long  chain,  and  when  they  reach  a  favorable  siK)t  for  fish  the 
otter  voluntarily  dives  oflF  the  side.  Whether  he  makes  a  catch  or 
not,  he  returns  very  soon  to  the  raft,  and  the  fisherman  proceeds  to 
another  spot. 

Bear  (Ursus  sp.). — Bears  are  among  the  rarest  mammals  in 
China,  but  I  know  of  a  species  of  black  bear  which  occurs  in 
western  Sze-chwan.  In  Kansu  I  have  seen  the  fragmentary  skins 
of  a  "blue"  bear  of  unknown  species,  but  reminding  one  of  the 
"blue"  bear  of  the  Mt.  St.  Elias  region.  Bear  skin  is,  if  course,  too 
heavy  for  garments,  and  is  used  in  China  only  in  the  shape  of  rugs, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

Badger  {Meles  leptorhynchus) . — This  "pig-nosed"  badger,  a 
fairly  common  animal  in  northern  China,  furnishes  a  coarse  fur 
used  by  the  peasantry  for  winter  jackets  and  caps.  Pieces  of  the 
raw  skin  are  often  used  by  Chinese  hunters  to  protect  the  breaches 
of  their  matchlock  guns  against  dampness.  Badger  flesh  is  eaten 
with  relish  by  the  poor. 

Hares  (Lepus  swinhoei  and  subsp.;  Lepus  sechuenensis) . — 
Swinhoe's  hare  occurs  in  Shantung,  Chi-li,  Shansi,  and  Shensi,  often 
in  large  numbers.  It  is  much  hunted  by  the  Chinese,  and  its  flesh 
may  be  bought  in  the  market  of  any  large  city.  On  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  skin  the  fur  is  not  of  much  value,  but  is  sometimes 
used  for  lining  caps  and  ear  mufflers. 

The  Sze-chuen  hare  is  a  much  rarer  animal  of  larger  size, 
h'ving  at  high  altitudes  in  northwestern  China.  When  secured  its  fur 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  other  hare. 

Squirrels  (Sciurus  vulgaris;  Sciurotamias  daridianus  et  subsp.; 
Sciuropterus  sp.). — The  common  squirrel  of  Eurasia  certainly 
inhabits  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  possibly  northern  Chi-li.  But 
whether  the  skins  arc  all  imported  from  the  north  or  not,  they  arc 
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very  widely  used  throughout  Giina  for  the  lining  of  Udicf'  fownt. 
The  skin  is  very  light  and  the  fur  soft  and  thick,  but  not  very  long. 
The  white  or  creamy  fur  of  the  tmdcr|>arts  is  considered  the 
choicest,  so  the  skin  is  opened  down  the  back,  preserying  the  belly 
intact.  When  sewn  into  a  gamicnt  the  creamy  white  bellies  con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  gray  of  the  sides  produce  a  very  pleastnf 
effect. 

Ph^e  David's  squirrel  produces  a  fur  used  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  an  animal  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  of  head  and  body,  and 
of  colors  produced  by  a  mixture  of  gray  and  buff.  It  has  not  the 
excellent  quality  of  fur  found  in  S,  vulgaris  nor  the  beautiful 
contrast  of  upper  and  underparts,  therefore  it  is  less  prized. 

There  are  several  forms  of  flying  squirrels  in  China,  all  valued 
for  the  softness  of  their  fur,  but  being  nocturnal  and  arboreal  in 
habit,  they  are  seldom  seen  and  difficult  to  secure. 

Rodent  Mole  (Myosphalax  cansus,  M.  fontanieri). — Another 
rodent  of  some  economic  value  is  the  rodent  mole  of  northern  China. 
This  is  an  animal  some  seven  inches  in  length,  resembling  a  mole  in 
its  habits,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  appearance,  but  it  lacks  the 
sharp  nose.  The  fur  is  mole-like  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
lining  light  garments  and  for  making  ear-mufflers.  The  flesh  is 
thought  to  have  medicinal  value. 

On  the  Tibetan  border  of  Kansu  Province  the  tribes-people 
regard  the  flesh  of  the  rodent  mole  as  very  delicate  food.  In  Aprils 
when  the  animals  are  emerging  from  hibernation,  these  natives 
capture  them  with  bow  and  arrow  traps  set  to  spear  them  through 
the  surface  earth  as  they  pass  through  their  burrows.  They  are 
then  skinned  and  cleaned  and  spread  out  by  spitting  them  with  Utile 
sticks.    Thus  they  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

Macaque  (Macacus  tcheliensis). — This  monkey  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  fur-bearing  animal,  but  it  furnishes  a  skin  much  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  waistcoat  linings. 

An  ape,  probably  a  species  of  Semnoffithecus,  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  western  China  and  his  skin  is  very  much  prized  by 
the  Chinese.  The  hair  is  two  or  three  inches  long  and  of  a  sandy 
color.  I  was  told  that  a  good  skin  was  worth  forty  ounces  of  silver, 
about  $25.00.  This  skin  is  used  by  the  Imperial  Family  for 
making  leggings. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  these  pages  will 
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sec  that  the  most  iniixirtani  economic  mammals  of  China  are  very 
much  like  our  own.  In  most  cases  the  species  are  different 
in  the  two  countries,  but  from  an  economic  point  of  view  this  makes 
no  difference.  I  have  presented  to  the  reader  a  rather  long  list,  and 
I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  correct  in  his  mind  the  common  notion 
that  China  is  lacking  in  wild  mammal  life.  A  full  list  of  the 
mammals  of  China  would  mount  up  into  the  hundreds. 
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/imehcan  Sociological  Society,  Pmblicatioms  of  Ikf.     Vol  T.     Pp.  vi  J67. 

Price,  $i.50>    Chicago:  University  of  Cbkago  Prest,  1911. 
The  papers  and  proceetlingi  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  AacricMi 
Sociological  Society,  which  was  held  in  December,  1910,  were  first  printed 
in  the  Amtricam  Journal  of  Sociology  and  arc  now  iuued  in  book  form. 

Barton,  Mary.     Impressions  of  Mexico,     Pp.  xi.  163.     Price,  %pao.     New 

York:  Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

Boat,  Franz.    The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man.    Pp.  x,  294.    Price,  fi-sa    New 
York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Bolton,  F.  E.     Principles  of  Education^     Pp.  xii,  79a     Price,  $34XX     New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  191 1. 
In  this  volume  the  author,  who  has  been  director  of  the  School  of  Edncatioo 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  apparently  given  us  a  digest  of  hii 
notes  on  the  entire  field  of  education.  It  is  a  source-book  on  educational 
problems  rather  than  a  monograph.  The  author  has  delved  into  many  books 
and  reproduces  here  many  interesting  and  valuable  dticustions.  Now  no 
man  can  be  Inaster  of  so  varied  materials,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  author  presented  the  evidence  without  attempting  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  own  position.  The  text  is  readable,  but  some- 
times is  too  rambling.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  order  of  the 
chapters,  and,  as  the  author  admits,  any  other  would  be  quite  as  good. 

Aside  from  these  defects  the  volume  has  certain  definite  value.  It 
contains  the  ideas  of  an  experienced  and  thoughtful  teacher  on  the  viriottt 
problems  of  teaching  and  education, — terms  by  no  means  synonymous.  It 
brings  together  in  available  form  a  mass  of  scattered  evidence  bearing  00 
these  questions.  Finally  it  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  which  recognizes  that 
a  physical  being— the  boy,  girl,  man  or  woman,  is  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  not  some  machine  made  of  inert  matter.  Heredity,  environ- 
ment.  both  social  and  physical,  growth,  food,  fatigiie.  etc..  must  be  studied 
carefully  if  our  methods  are  to  be  intelligent  Instinct,  memory, 
motor  reactions,  imaginations  and  kindred  topics  are  included  as  weH 

Irrespective  of  the  \*alue  of  the  author's  conclusions  on  n 
the  volunir   uiti  he  stimulating  and  helpful  to  all   who  are  interested  in 
education. 

Bonaer,  F.  a     The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of  the  FowHh,  Fifth  wU 

Sixth  School  Grades.    Pp.  vii.  133.     Price,  $i.sa    New  York:  Cohmbia 

University  Press.  191a 

An  attempt  to  establish  some  dependable  tests  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of 

children    of   certain    school   grades   and    incidentally   to   contribute    to   an 
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understanding  of  retardation,  classification  and  promotion  in  school,  sex  as 
a  (actor  in  menUl  differences,  and  general  mental  development. 

The  tests  were  devised  to  determine  the  mathematical  judgment,  con- 
trolled association,  selective  judgment,  and  intellectual  interpretation  of 
literature,  the  last  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  as  a  measurable  test  of 
reasoning  power.  The  questions  were  well  selected,  although  stated  too 
largely  in  terms  of  school  experience  to  make  the  results  of  the  greatest 
value.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  boys  and  372  girls  of  one  public 
school  were  tested.  The  work  is  carefully  done,  well  tabulated  and  graphed 
and  the  conclusions  sound. 

The  most  valuable  conclusion  is,  "that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  the 
youngest  twenty-five  per  cent  in  each  grade  show  higher  ability  than  the 
oldest  twent)'-five  per  cent,  and  sometimes  higher  than  that  of  the  median 
ability  of  the  whole  grade.  These  facts  suggest  that  perhaps  the  worst  type 
of  retardation  in  the  schools  is  the  withholding  appropriate  promotion  from 
those  pupils  who  are  most  gifted,  therefore  of  the  most  significance  as 
social  capitaL" 

Calvert,  A.  F.      Valencia  and  Afurcia.     Pp.  xvi,  333.     Price,  $i.5a     New 

York:  John  Lane  Company,  191 1. 
More  than  any  other  part  of  Spain  the  southeast  provinces  are  neglected 
by  tourists.  Less  accessible  and  less  attractive  in  climate,  they  are  passed 
by,  though  their  history  is  no  less  heroic  and  their  civilization  no  less 
unique  than  that  of  the  Basque  provinces,  Leon  and  Granada.  Mr.  Calvert, 
in  the  forty-five  pages  of  this  book  which  are  devoted  to  text,  gives  us 
the  setting  of  these  provinces  in  the  great  struggle  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
and  their  brilliant  history  during  the  Moorish  occupation.  More  interesting 
still  is  the  description  of  the  present-day  life  made  familiar  to  students  of 
Spain  by  the  writings  of  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez.  The  marvelous  irrigation 
tyttem  which  keeps  the  provinces  from  the  fate  of  the  Sahara  which  would 
otherwise  be  their  lot  is  graphically  described.  The  curious  extra-legal 
water-courts  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  river  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  survival  of  a  characteristic  peasant  life  make  the  region  one 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  given. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  volume,  however,  is  its  illustrations,  which 
occupy  almost  three  hundred  pages  and  make  it  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
Spain  than  it  would  be  possible  to  give  in  any  other  way. 

Cattle,  W.  E.  Heredity.  Pp.  xii,  184.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  191 1. 
There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  books  bearing  on  the  problems 
of  heredity  and  the  practical  applications  of  the  newer  knowledge.  The  present 
author  is  professor  of  zoology  at  Harvard  University,  and  is  recognized  as 
an  authority.  So  far,  we  believe,  he  is  the  only  experimenter  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  ovaries  of  an  animal  and  substituting  therefor  those 
of  another,  and  then  studied  the  offspring  to  see  if  this  change  affected 
them.  That  such  things  are  now  being  done  indicates  the  great  development 
of  recent  biology. 
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This  volume  it  bated  on  two  m:{u»  ul  lectures.  SooM  of  th«  chapccf 
titles  indicate  the  contenU:  The  Duality  of  Inberitiace:  Gcnn  PlaMi  tad 
Body;  Mendel's  Uw.  The  Evolution  of  New  Racct;  Effects  of  labreediaf ; 
Heredity  and  Sex.  Diagrams  and  iUu»tration«  are  nmcb  used  to  soppleoMBi 
the  text 

Though  the  last  word  has  probabi>  lut  u^cn  spoken  on  Mcndetisok  the 
author  clearly  indicates  how  important  a  role  it  is  playing  in  biology  tD-dSjT. 
The  volume  is  not  too  technical  for  the  general  reader  wbo  it  ooC  in  A  boffy. 
It  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Clark,  A.  H.    Tkg  Clipper  Skip  En:  An  Epitome  of  Famous  AmerUmm  §md 

British  Clipper  Ships,  Their  Owners,  Builders,  Commanders  and  Crews. 

184^-1869.    Pp.  xii,  404.    Price.  %2Xio,    New  York :  G.  P.  PuUiam't  Sooa» 

1911. 
The  serious  student  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  general  reader  of  boobs 
upon  commercial  affairs  will  welcome  this  interesting  narrative  in  which  a 
man  of  mature  years  has  recounted  his  long  personal  experience  with  the 
famous  clipper  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  its  period  of 
greatest  activity.  The  author  says  of  himself  and  of  the  sources  of  his 
information:*  **Many  of  the  clipper  ships  mentioned  in  this  book,  both 
American  and  British,  were  well  known  to  me;  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  American  clippers  were  built  near  my  early  home  in  Boston,  and  as 
a  boy  I  saw  a  number  of  them  constructed  and  launched;  later,  I  sailed  as 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  and  as  a  young  sea  captain 
knew  many  of  the  men  who  commanded  them.  I  do  not.  however,  depend 
upon  memory,  nearly  all  the  facts  herein  stated  being  from  the  roost  reliable 
records  that  can  be  obtained." 

A  volume  such  as  this  is  to  be  judged,  not  with  reference  to  its  literary 
integrity,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  sources  of  information  available  for 
present  and  future  students.  The  spirit  of  the  men  who  made  the  mercbant 
marine  famous  in  the  days  of  wooden  sailing  vessels  is  admirably  presented 
in  this  narrative  of  personal  experience. 

The  work  begins  with  a  brief  account  of  American  shipping  to  tbe  dose 
of  the  War  of  1812;  then  follow  two  historical  chapters  on  British  sad 
American  shipping  from  1815  to  1850:  the  remainder  of  the  book  and  tbe 
major  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  accotmt  of  the  clipper  ships  boSlt 
for  the  trade  with  China,  with  California  and  with  Australia. 

Currier,  C.  W.       Lands  of  the  Southern   Cross.     Pp.   401.     Price;  %IS^ 
Washington:  Spanish- American  Publication  Society.  1911. 

Ferrero,  G.     The  IVomen  of  the  Caesars.    Pp,  x,  537.    Price,  %2J0tk    New 

York:  Century  Company,  1911. 
In  his  "Women  of  the  Caesars.**  Professor  Ferrero  bas  given  a  most  inter- 
esting insiKht  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Augustan  age.  Tbe  book  is 
written  rather  in  popular  than  scientifically  historical  form,  but  Professor 
Ferrero*s  repittation  as  a  historian  wotild  lead  us  to  accept  at  their  face  valoe 
the  facts  which  be  presents.    Tbe  s^yle  is  easy  and  rapid;  tbe  il 
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arc  excellent  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a  book  which  is  a  striking 
addition  to  the  increasing  list  of  contributions  now  reanimating  classic 
historical  situations. 

Fiahar,  E.  J.  XfW  Jersey  as  a  Royai  Province,  1738-1776,  Vol.  xli  of 
"Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,"  Columbia  University. 
Pp.  504.  Price,  $3oa  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  comprehensive  work  by  E.  P.  Tanner  upon  "The  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  1664-1758,"  has  been  continued  and  admirably  supplemented  by  E.  J. 
Fisher  in  a  study  upon  "New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province."  Successive 
chapters  discuss  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  governor,  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  These  three  chapters  take  up  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the 
book;  then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Morris, 
Belcher  and  Franklin  administrations.  There  are  discussions  of  the  pro- 
prietary system  and  the  land  troubles,  of  boundary  disputes  and  the  judicial 
and  financial  systems  of  New  Jersey  in  the  intercolonial  wars,  of  religious 
and  social  conditions,  of  New  Jersey  and  parliamentary  taxation,  and  of  the 
overthrow  of  royal  government.  The  work  closes  with  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  state  government  of  New  Jersey  in  1776.  Mr.  Fisher's 
work,  like  that  of  Mr.  Tanner,  is  scholarly  and  thorough.  It  is  a  credit  to 
those  under  whose  supervision  the  work  was  done,  as  well  as  to  the  author. 

Flaher,  Irving.      The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.     Pp.  xx,  505.     Price, 
$3.oa     New  York:   Macmillan  Company,   191 1. 

Flake,  John.    American  Political  Ideas.   Pp.  Ixxv,  196.   Price,  $1.50.    Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifllin  Company,  191 1. 
In  June,  1879,  Fiske  delivered  a  series  of  six  lectures  at  University  College, 
London,  on  the  subject  of  America's  place  in  history.  So  successful  were 
these  that  Huxley  requested  a  scries  of  three  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  These  lectures,  delivered  in  May,  1880,  were 
published  in  America  in  1885.  and  are  now  re-printed,  with  the  addition  of 
an  address,  entitled  "The  Story  of  a  New  England  Town,"  delivered  at 
Middletown  Conn.,  October,  1900,  and  the  whole  is  prefaced  by  a  lengthy 
introduction  by  John  Spencer  Clark. 

This  introduction,  written  by  an  intense  admirer  of  Fi-ke,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Fiske's  excellent  literary  style.  It  also  includes 
a  number  of  letters,  written  by  Fiske  to  his  wife  during  the  period  of  his 
lecturing  in  England.  In  these  letters  the  vigorous  enthusiasm  and  some- 
what boyish  egotism  of  Fiske  are  clearly  brought  out. 

The  lectures  themselves  show  Fiske  at  both  his  best  and  his  worst. 
They  are  full  of  striking  analogies  and  suggestive  generalizations,  an'  show 
the  broad  grasp  of  the  field  of  history  and  of  the  process  of  social  evolution 
for  which  Fiske  is  famous.  At  the  same  time  they  contain  some  obvious 
flattery  for  English  consumption,  and  facts  are  somewhat  distorted  to  sup- 
port preconceived  theories.  The  fundamental  idea  underlving  all  the  lectures 
if  the  value  of  the  federal  principle  of  government,  and  the  climax  is  reached 
in  a  prophecy  of  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  ultimate  federation  in  Europe, 
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with  "a  world  eovcrcd  with  cheerful  hnmitt<id^  bimid  with  • 
of  perpetual  pcact.** 

Oettell,  ft  a     Readimgs  in  Poliluat  Scienct     Pp    xli.  cjl     PrW,  %x^ 
Boston:  Ginn  k  Co^  1911. 

Qllipatrlek*  W.    Tkt  Mom  Who  Likts  MtxUo.    Pp.  j74.    Price.  $i.ax    New 

York:  Century  G>ropany.  191 1. 
One  cannot  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  in  rctdiof  Mr.  GBl- 
patrtck't  book.  In  tome  quarters  expectations  had  ariicfi  that  the  work 
would  not  only  gi\'c  an  interesting  view  of  the  development  of  Mexican 
•octal  conditions,  but  would  also  contain  a  broad  philosophic  trcatncnt  of 
the  course  of  Mexican  political  devek>pment  That  the  book  does  not 
tain  any  such  material  is  due  not  to  any  fault  of  the  aathor,  bat  to 
leading  information  as  to  the  author's  purpose. 

Mr.  Gillpatrick  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  readable  book  of  hit 
impressions  in  different  sections  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  his  work  ht 
shows  a  broad-minded  s>'mpathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mexican 
population.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  American  author  with  the  broad, 
catholic  sympathy  which  per^'ades  every  chapter  of  this  work.  This  quality 
alone  makes  the  work  well  worth  reading  to  any  person  interested  in  Latin- 
American  affairs.  The  book  is  a  description  of  personal  experiences  in 
travel  While,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  readable  book  it  cannot  be  classed 
as  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  affairs.  The 
author  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  task  which  he  set  out  to  perform,  namely, 
to  recount  his  personal  experiences  in  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  trip 
through  Mexico. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.     Social  Reform  and  the  Constitution,     Pp.   jud.  j6$. 
Price.  $i.5a     New  York:  Macmillan  Company.   1911. 

Green.  John  B.    Law  for  the  American  Farmer,    Pp.  xvi.  4j&    Price;  $1,501 

New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1911. 
Some  of  the  larger  and  all  of  the  more  progressive  concgcs  of  acrkultnre 
have  seen  the  necessity  during  the  last  decade  of  introducing  certain 
science  courses.  Botany,  biology,  chemistry,  phjrsics  and  the  other 
so  closely  related  to  the  production  of  crops,  live-stock  and  their 
have  held  first  place  heretofore-  After  these  came  advanced  conrses  in 
reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic.  Now  courses  in  ecooonics,  especially 
rural  or  ".n^riculttirar*  economics  are  being  introduced;  also,  rural  soctology. 
niral  political  science,  and.  finally,  rural  law. 

This  product  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Green,  of  the  New  York  bar.  b 
admirably  adapted  as  a  text  for  a  course  in  rural  law.  It  will  fill  the  place 
in  agricultural  colleges  now  filled  by  the  many  texts  on  commercial  or  busi- 
ness law  in  other  colleges.    The  field  is  new  and  the  book  stands  practknily 


Tn  addition  to  its  tisefulne^s  in  the  classroom  and  In  the  hands  of 
advanced  students  in  colleges  of  agrinilture  it  should  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  intelligent.  progressiTe,  reading  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Its  purpofc  U  to  serve  the  thinking  farmer  in  much  the  same  way  as  gen- 
eral tK^orks  on  business  law  serve  other  business  men.  The  text  is  system- 
atic, brief  and  clear;  the  selection  of  cases  referred  to  seems  to  have  been 
made  with  the  greatest  care;  the  index  is  exhaustive  and  well  arranged. 

Haines,  H.  8.    Problems  in  Railway  Regulation.    Pp.  vii,  582.     Price,  $175. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Harity,  J.  H.      The  A'rtv  Social  Democracy.     Pp.   xxvii,   245.     Price,  68. 

London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  191 1. 
Another  thinker,  with  keen  analytical  mind,  has  joined  in  the  battle  for 
"The  New  Social  Democracy."  Although  the  work  is  in  a  large  measure 
historical,  carr>ing  us  through  the  various  stages  of  development  from  the 
theories  of  Marx  and  the  visions  of  others  somewhat  later,  to  the  schemes 
for  social  reform  of  many  modern  political  leaders  and  economists  the 
writer  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  show  the  present  trend  and  to  picture 
the  social  democracy  which  is  to  be. 

The  present  struggles  in  the  various  countries  carr>'ing  us  closer  to  the 
new  social  democracy  are  briefly  summarized  and  the  points  common  to  all 
ire  laid  bare.  In  all  of  this  the  author  has  placed  special  stress  on  two 
things,  first  the  rapidity  with  which  results  are  being  secured,  and,  second, 
the  significance  of  the  revolution  in  art  and  religion  when  correlated  with 
the  changes  in  economic  and  political  status.  Early  in  the  volume  the 
luthor  clearly  sets  forth  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  -clear  line  between 
economics  and  politics.  Although  one  may  disagree  with  many  statements 
and  conclusions  the  book  must  be  rated  as  well  conceived.  The  reader 
is  forced  constantly  to  accept  or  reject  parts,  else  he  will  be  carried  to  a 
position  clearly  contrary  to  that  commonly  held. 

Hobton,  J.  A.     The  Science  of  Wealth.     Pp.  256.     Pricey  750.     New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  author  has  condensed  a  previous  work,  "The  Industrial  System,"  into 
the  present  handy  volume.  The  involved  reasoning  and  scientific  atmos- 
phere of  The  Industrial  System  are  wholly  absent  in  the  present  work, 
which  aims  to  set  down  in  its  simplest  terms  the  mechanism  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  modem  society. 

The  book  frankly  takes  the  "wealth"  viewpoint,  treating  business  as  a 
mechanism.  After  an  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  industrial  system,  the 
author  discusses  cost  and  surplus,  wages,  profits,  exchange,  price,  the  labor 
movement,  state  socialism  and  foreign  trade. 

The  section  on  state  socialism  is  hardly  an  integral  part  of  the  work. 
The  rest  of  the  material,  however,  is  coherent,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
section,  which  deals  rather  irrelevantly  with  "Human  Values,"  In  this  book 
Mr.  Hobson  has  added  no  permanent  scientific  contribution  to  his  previous 
ones.  TT»e  only  justification  for  its  existence  is  that,  if  read  by  the  uninitiated, 
it  win  be  reasonably  comprehensible. 

Holmes,  T.  R.     Caesars  Conquest  of  Gaul     Pp.  xxxix,  872.     Price,  $775- 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  191 1. 
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Howard.  Ltland  O.      House  Fly— Disease  Corrier.     Vp.  six,  3IJ.      Pric*. 

|t.6a    New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stoket  Compaajr.  1911. 
The  larger  wild  animalt  were  once  coniidcred  man's  won  daagcrom 
because  be  had  to  meet  than  in  open  combat    Now  wc  art  coadof  to 
that  many  of  the  tmallctt  insects  arc  even  more  dangcrons  bscanss  Ihctr 
atucks   are   veiled   and   Inttdiout.     In   view   of  our   newer 
disease  there  is  need  for  accurate  descriptions  of  the  life  history 
of  some  of  these  insects.    Among  the  most  important  are  the  flies,  particularly 
the  house  fly. 

Mr.  Howard  meets  this  need  in  excellent  fashion.  His  volume  contains 
Ave  chapters:  (1)  Zoological  Position,  Life  History  and  Habits;  (a)  The 
Natural  Enemies  of  the  Typhoid  Fly,  a  name  applied  by  the  author  to  the 
house  fly:  (3)  The  Carriage  of  Disease  by  Flies;  (4)  Remedies  and  Pre- 
ventive Measures;  (5)  Other  Flies  Frequenting  Houses. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  householder  would  read  this  book  and  foth>w 
its  advice.  Merely  keeping  the  flies  outdoors  is  not  enough.  Warfare  shouhl 
be  waged  against  them  to  destroy  them  and  prevent  reproduction.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  book  is  a  forerunner  of  others,  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  public  health,  which  arc  to-day  so  little  appreciated  outside  the  medical 
profession. 

Huntington,  E.    Palestine  and  Its  Transformation,     Pp.  xvii,  443.     Price. 
$2.oa     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1911. 

Johnson,  W.  E,     Thg  Federal  Government  and  the  Liquor  TraMc,     Pp.  275. 

Wcstcrviile,  Ohio:  American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  1911. 
This  little  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  federal  government  to  the  liquor  trafflc.  Unfortunately,  the 
subject  is  presented  from  the  most  partisan  point  of  view  and  is  intended  to 
provide  material  for  the  temperance  advocate  and  reformer.  Tlie  author 
has  but  recently  resigned  as  chief  special  oflicer  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Ser>'ice  because  of  complications  arising  over  his  strenuous  attempt  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traflic  among  the  Indians.  Whatever  scientific  value  the 
work  possesses,  therefore,  will  be  heavily  discounted  because  of  the  radically 
propagandist  attitude  of  the  author.  Nevertheless,  he  has  reprinted  many 
laws,  orders,  rules,  etc.,  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  together  with  their 
specific  references.  These  will  make  the  work  a  valuable  hand-book  of  soch 
information  for  those  to  whom  the  original  sources  are  relatively  inircesiihie 

Kimball,  Everett  The  Public  Life  of  Joseph  Dudley,    Pp.  viii,  ajlBl    Price, 

%2.oy.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
This  is  a  well-written  book  upon  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  cokmial 
history  of  Massachusetts.  The  struggle  of  the  Massadrasetts  cokmy  with 
the  home  government  during  the  governorship  of  Joseph  Dudley  is  discussed 
with  exceptional  clearness.  But  few  doctors'  the^s,  even  when  elaborated  as 
this  has  been,  become  of  such  interest  and  permanent  value. 

Leiserson,  W.  M.  Unemployment  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Pp.  tya    Kev 

York:  Columbia  University.  1911, 
Dr.  Leiserson  has  prepared  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  study  of  tmemploy- 
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ment  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Europe.  In  this  sense  the  title  is  mis- 
leading, as  only  three-fifths  of  the  material  deals  directly  with  New  York. 
However,  the  unemployment  figures  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  excellently  charted,  and  the  data  regarding  unemployment, 
while  incomplete,  are  of  a  very  suggestive  character. 

McQrath,  T.  ft.      Timber  Bonds.     Pp.  504.     Price,  $3.00.     Chicago:  Craig- 

\Va>'ne  Company,  191 1. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  best  intensive  studies  of  a  particular  class  of  securi- 
ties which  has  appeared  within  recent  years.  Beginning  with  a  review  of 
the  methods  of  examining  timber  properties,  the  author  proceeds  to  outline 
the  procedure  in  the  formation  of  underwriting  syndicates  for  timber  bonds, 
goes  fully  into  the  contracts  between  the  bankers  and  the  owners  for  the 
delivery  of  the  bonds,  and  makes  an  admirable  study,  including  many  valuable 
specimen  illustrations  of  trust  deeds  and  types  of  timber  bonds.  Following 
this  come  over  one  hundred  pages  of  typical  bond  circulars,  showing  the 
methods  used  by  bankers  in  advertising  these  issues  and  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  is  furnished  to  the  investor.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given 
up  to  a  discussion  of  sinking  funds  for  timber  bonds  and  a  concise  and 
valuable  collection  of  definitions  of  words  and  phrases  commonly  encountered 
in  connection  with  this  class  of  security. 

Oppenhelm,  J.  Pay  Envelopes.     Pp.  259.     Price  $1.25.     New  York:  B.  W. 

Huebsch,  191 1. 
The  art  of  any  age  interprets  the  relation  between  men  and  their  environment. 
The  author  maintains  that,  if  American  literature  is  to  be  made  permanent, 
it  must  fulfill  this  artistic  concept.  In  pursuance  of  this  view,  Mr.  Oppenheim 
has  brought  together  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  industrial 
worker.  All  of  the  situations  are  dramatic.  The  social  atmosphere  of  the 
tenement  and  court  is  keenly  marked,  and  the  author  has  presented  in  brief 
compass  a  gripping  concept  of  workmen's  lives.  Mr.  Oppenheim's  style  is 
always  easy  and  rapid.  The  present  volume  indicates  clearly  that  the  author's 
early  promise  will  doubtless  be  fulfilled. 

Outlines  of  Economics.  By  members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Chicago.  Pp.  xvi,  144.  Price,  $1.00.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  19 10. 
Ordinarily  a  teacher  makes  little  classroom  use  of  the  questions  appended 
to  the  successive  chapters  of  the  average  text-book  in  economics.  He  usually 
prefers  to  work  out  questions  of  his  own  in  harmony  with  particular  ways 
of  developing  the  subject-matter  of  a  text.  The  merit  of  these  Chicago 
Outlines  is  their  double  serviceability.  Because  of  richness  in  the  quality  of 
foggestion,  they  can  be  used  even  by  a  teacher  of  a  high  degree  of  original 
bent  in  working  out  a  scheme  of  his  own;  or  the  Outlines  can  be  placed 
directly  in  the  hands  of  students  as  a  means  of  arousing  an  inquiring  attitude 
of  mind  such  as  mere  independent  reading  of  a  text-book  and  of  collateral 
references  is  powerless  to  arotise.  The  questions  and  problems  should  prove 
especially  senrkeable  in  the  larger  college  classes.     Here,  courses  need  to 
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be  standardized  because  of  t  r  l^r^c  number  of  iattructon  in  chirge  of 
•eciioni.  These  Outlines  do  %tui..l.;fdi«e.  and  at  ibe  fame  lime  they  leave 
freedom  for  the  display  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  tnatnictor. 

OveHock.  M.  a  7*A#  Working  Peofte:  Their  Hecttk  and  How  to  Rroteet 
It  Pp.  J93-  Price,  %2joo,  Bottoo :  Bottoo  Health  Book  Poblifhifl«  Cooi- 
p»ny.  1911. 

Oyen.  Htnry.     Joey,  the  Dreamer.     Pp.  31a     Price.  |i.ja     New  York: 

Doubleday.  Page  ft  G>..  1911. 

PHddy.  Al.  Through  the  MiU.  Pp.  jd,  aB^.  Price,  $14$.  Boatoo: 
Pilgrim  Press,  1911. 
Joey  is  the  hero  of  another's  story.  Al  Priddy  writes  an  aatoblofraphy. 
In  both  cases  the  life  of  the  mill  boy  is  pictured.  The  stress  of  work:  the 
strain  of  wage  aits  and  hard  times;  the  long  Saturday  afternoons  before  the 
machine;  the  enervating  summer  atmosphere  of  a  great  city  court*  and  tbt 
sharp  struggle  for  bare  existence  are  all  strikingly  pictured  in  both  bookt. 
The  style  in  both  is  crude  and  seriously  lacking  in  form  and  polish,  but  the 
books  themselves  breathe  the  same  social  spirit  which  animates  the  work 
of  such  well-known  authors  as  Da>'id  Graham  Phillips  and  Robert  Herrick. 
No  previous  attempts  at  portraying  child  life  in  industry  have  met  with  a 
tithe  of  the  success  which  these  two  books  merit 

Pankhurtt.  E.  8.    The   Suffragette.     Pp.   $17.     Price,   $i.sa     New   York: 

Sturgis  and  Walton  G>mpany,  191 1. 
**The  Suffragette,"  by  £.  Sylvia  Pankhurtt,  gives  a  most  interesting  and 
detailed  account  of  the  militant  suffrage  movement  in  Great  Britain.  Miss 
Pankhurst  carefully  explains  the  origin,  methods  and  results  of  the  move-. 
ment.  and  comments  upon  its  effectiveness.  The  book  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  history  and  follows  the  chronological  order.  The  style  is  very  graphic; 
indeed,  the  enthusiasm,  courage  and  steadfastness  of  the  writer,  infused  as 
they  are  into  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  cannot  but  give  inspiration  to  the 
reader.  While  Miss  Pankhurst's  method  of  presenting  her  evidence  and  her 
verification  of  the  data  given  are  beyond  reproach,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer  is  distinctly  partisan.  A  narrative  history 
to  he  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable  should  be  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  observer,  not  from  that  of  one  in  the  heart  of  a  great  struggle. 

Partona,  Frank.  Legal  Doctrine  and  Social  Progress.    Pp.  2191    Price,  %IS^ 

New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch  Company,  1911. 
For  those  who  have  regarded  law  as  the  bulwark  of  privilege,  this  Tokme 
will  be  a  revelation.  Such  an  abuse  of  law  is  possible;  but  by  ik>  means 
necessary  or  inevitable.  In  reality  law  is  a  live,  changeable  and  adjustable 
instrument  which  ministers  to  the  stability  of  society,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  yields  to  the  demands  of  progress.  It  is  quite  as  potatble  for  law  to 
become  the  instrument  of  democracy  in  accomplishing  social  gains  as  to  be 
used  as  the  tool  of  vested  interests  An  a  matter  of  fact,  this  erohttioiiary 
method  of  securing  gradual  changes  in  the  adjustment  of  law  to  new 
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conditions  is  gaining  force  and  the  old  static  concept  of  law  is  being  aban- 
4loacd     Law  in  the  mind  of  the  author  is  a  reservoir  of  social  progress. 

The  book  is  the  last  literary  product  of  Professor  Parsons  and  is  alike 
Yttuable  to  the  student  of  law  who  needs  to  regard  law  from  the  human 
point  of  view  rather  than  from  that  of  mere  statutory  enactment,  and  to  the 
social  reformer  who  may  profit  by  a  better  understanding  and  use  of  this 
most  important  means  of  social  control. 

Perkins,  J.  B.     France  in  the  American  Revolution.     Pp.  xix,  544,     Price, 
$2.00.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1. 

Pratt,  Edward  E.      Industrial  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Population  in  New 

York  City.  Pp.  259.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  great  congestion  of  population  in  New  York  City  is  due  to  both 
social  and  economic  factors.  In  his  first  chapter,  Dr.  Pratt  presents  a  splen- 
did summary  of  the  New  York  congestion  problem,  showing  by  statistical 
charts  and  diagrams  its  extent  and  location.  The  major  part  of  the  work 
covers  a  detailed  investigation  based  upon  information  secured  direct  from 
manufacturers  and  workers.  The  number  of  cases  considered  is  large 
enough  to  justify  the  inference  that  manufacturing  has,  during  the  past  two 
decades,  concentrated  rapidly  in  lower  Manhattan,  and  that  labor,  particu- 
larly ill-paid  labor,  tends  to  settle  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its 
work-place. 

Nevertheless,  a  strong  sentiment  is  developing  in  favor  of  a  movement 
away  from  the  densely  built  district  of  lower  Manhattan.  "This  movement 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  entirely  rid  Manhattan  of  factories,  but  it  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  about  a  considerable  change  in  the  industrial  complexion 
of  the  city.  It  further  seems  evident  that  the  workers  will  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  endeavor  to  live  near  their  places  of  work." 

Continuing  his  discussion,  the  author  states  that  the  most  obvious 
remedies  for  congestion  are:  "(i)  Improved  transit  facilities;  (2)  restriction 
of  immigration;  (3)  limitation  of  the  working  day;  (4)  introduction  of  the 
minimum  wage;  (5)  prohibition  of  tenement  manufacture;  (6)  removal  of 
the  slum  population  to  farm  colonies;  (7)  education  of  the  people;  (8)  erec- 
tion of  cheap  houses  in  the  suburbs ;  (9)  city  planning,  including  the  segrega- 
tion of  factories;   (10)  founding  of  suburban  industrial  centers." 

In  the  introduction,  which  is  a  brilliant  summary  of  the  entire  problem 
of  congestion,  the  author  disclaims  any  intention  of  proceeding  outside  of 
the  realm  of  industrial  causes.  Nevertheless,  in  the  use  of  his  data,  he 
considers  eflTects  rather  than  causes  of  congestion,  and  his  concluding  chapter 
is  largely  de\'Oted  to  "remedies."  While  in  this  minor  respect  unscholarly, 
the  book  is.  on  the  whole,  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  congestion. 

Splller,  0.     (Ed.).     Jnter-racial  Problems.     Pp.  xlvi,  485.     London:  P.  S. 

King  ft  Son,  191 1. 
The   First   Universal   Races   Congress,   which   held   its   sessions   in   London 
during  July.  191 1,  considered  a  variety  of  subjects  from  the  meaning  of  race, 
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thfoogli  ht  anthfopologioil  and  todologkal   tignWciBCi,  to  tht  ddailctf 
prolileiiit  ioTohrcd  in  inteinatiooil  law  and  internadooal  pcaet. 

The  first  tettion  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  tudi 
contideraiiont  at  were  involved  in  defining  the  purpose  of  the  eool< 
At  the  second  session,  environment,  language,  customs  and  race  diff< 
and  race  types  furnished  the  topics.  The  third  sestioo  waa  dnrotad  to  net 
problems,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  difTcrcnt  coumrica  fftprcacfltod 
at  the  conference.  International  finance,  immifiration.  sctesioa  and  art 
formed  the  topics  of  the  fourth  session.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
devoted  to  the  relation  of  modern  progressive  thought  to  the  racial 
Included  in  a  discussion  of  international  racial  ethics  were  traffic  ia  intoid- 
cants  and  opium  and  the  position  of  the  American  Negro  and  the  Americaa 
Indian.  At  the  two  final  sessions  positive  suggestions  for  prooiocing  tstcr- 
racial  friendliness  were  discussed. 

Despite  the  divergence  in  topic,  the  spirit  of  the  conference,  thoufll 
somewhat  academic  was  progressive.  The  existence  of  such  a  confercaca 
indicates  a  rapid  disintegration  of  antique  racial  prejudice.  Its  work  sboold 
constitute  an  important  step  in  the  upbuilding  in  inter-racial  good-wilL 

WIlay,  Harvey  W.    Foods  and  their  Adulteration,  Pp.  xii,  641.  Price,  %AJax 

Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co..  1911. 
From  this  second  edition  Dr.  Wiley  has  omitted  his  discussion  of  the 
national  pure  food  law  and  its  interpretation,  writing  instead  a  gcaepoaa 
section  on  infants'  and  invalids'  foods,  together  with  a  discussion  of  methoda 
for  detecting  food  adulterations.  His  discussion  of  infant  feeding  constitntca 
an  excellent  source  for  the  students  of  infant  mortality.  His  entire  work  win 
commend  itKlf  now,  as  heretofore,  as  the  thoughtful  product  of  a  careful 
student 
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Abbott,  F.  F.     A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  InsHhtHous, 
Pp.  viii.  451.    Price  $i.sa    Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co.,  1911. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Romaa 
political  institutions,  especially  for  the  student  of  Roman  life  and  literature 
The  subject  is  treated  from  both  a  historical  and  a  descriptive  standpoisL 
Part  I  deals  with  the  monarchial  period;  Part  II  with  the  republican;  Pait 
III  with  the  imperial.  Each  of  these  periods  is  then  subdivided  aadcr  two 
heads  First  a  chronological  account  of  the  origin  and  dcvdopaient  of 
Roman  political  institutions  shows  the  inter-relation  of  the  parts  and  givta 
a  final  picture  of  the  Roman  constitution  as  an  organic  whole.  Then  a 
description  of  each  institution  gives  a  clear  idea  of  its  structure  and  function. 
The  treatment  of  imperial  ofllkials  and  of  judicial  procedure  if  eapedaOy 
good. 

This  volume  will  prove  partiailarly  valuable  to  those  who  are  working 
in  the  border  land  between  history  and  languagca.  The  teacher  of  Latin 
will  find  it  useful  in  correlating  the  study  of  the  andcnt  langvage  with  the 
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dcTclopinent  of  those  institutions  whose  influence  is  powerful  even  in 
modern  life.  The  teacher  of  history  will  find  it  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
characteristic  institutional  development  of  those  people  who  contributed 
roost  to  modem  governmental  ideas  and  methods,  yet  whose  work  is  usually 
taken  for  granted,  rather  than  studied  and  understood. 

The  chief  criticism  that  may  be  urged  against  the  book  is  that  its  brevity 
gives  somewhat  distorted  impressions  of  certain  institutions,  and  necessitates 
somewhat  dogmatic  statements  regarding  controverted  points.  These  faults 
are  offset  by  marginal  references  to  sources  and  by  extended  bibliographies 
by  whose  aid  the  reader  may  easily  find  more  extended  discussions  of  the 
points  at  issue. 

An  appendix  contains  well  selected  examples  of  senatorial  documents, 
actions  of  the  popular  assemblies,  edicts  and  inscriptions  together  with  brief 
passages  from  Latin  writers  dealing  with  political  institutions. 

Raymond  Garfield  Gettell. 
Trinity  College. 


Bonar,  James.  Distributing  Elements  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Political 
Economy.    Pp.  145.    Price,  $1.00.    Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  191 1. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  puts  in  permanent  form  the  five  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  during  April,  1910,  before  the  Economic  Seminary  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  two  following  paragraphs  from  the  preface 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  work : 

*'As  the  title  suggests,  they  [the  lectures]  are  discourses  not  on  economic 
error  in  general,  but  on  the  more  subtle  fallacies  which  are  apt  to  invade  the 
reasoning  of  trained  economists  in  spite  of  learning  and  discipline. 

•'Such  errors  creep  in  from  a  popular  political  philosophy  (Lecture  I), 
from  want  of  any  political  philosophy  (U),  from  mistaken  aversion  to  theory 
(HI),  from  the  shortcomings  of  common  or  technical  language  (IV),  and 
from  the  wrong  handling  of  distinctions  of  time  (V)." 

In  the  first  lecture,  entitled  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  the  author 
maintains  that  "without  fraternity  in  the  form  of  organization  of  smaller 
groups  than  nations,  it  will  be  difficult  to  preserve  what  was  long  the  most 
precious  feature  of  the  economic  world  in  English  speaking  America,— the 
independent  labourer.**  .  .  .  "With  due  care  and  pains  on  the  part  of  both 
of  you  [Canada  and  the  United  States]  there  need  not  be  any  proletariat 
at  all.**  .  .  .  "In  a  proletariat  there  is  little  liberty  and  little  true  frater- 
nity; there  is  something  like  an  equality  of  suflfering  and  degradation.  If  the 
watchwords  would  keep  us  mindful  of  this  great  duty,  it  would  be  well  to 
hear  their  music  every  day,  even  in  our  study." 

In  the  second  lecture,  entitled  "Government  is  Founded  on  Opinion,**  it 
if  pointed  out  how  frequently  public  opinion  is  unscientific  and  needs  en- 
lightenment "If  the  economist  should  not  be  guided  by  public  opinion,  he 
should  try  to  guide  it  recognizing  that  error  is  possible  which  he  must  help 
to  remove.** 
.  The  third  lecture  dissects  the  phrase  so  frequently  heard,  "It  may  be  so 
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in  tbconr,**  and  tbowt  wberdo  its  ote  b  the  mark  of  ta 
theory  and  practice  are  ai  ioteparable  at  an  object  and  Ha 

Lecture  IV  likcwiae  analyxet  another  popular  expreaaiaa,  **FigBfYt  can 
prove  anything.**  In  this  ditcuuion  the  point  is  well  nade  tlttt  tfimfffnkt 
hat  tuffcrcd  in  having  borrowed  tcrmt  from  the  phjrtical  trtwtftf  vlildi  at 
best  could  be  but  analogous  since  ecooomict  of  ncccttity  bat  ita  owa  dit* 
tinct  group  of  phenomena  to  describe. 

In  the  concluding  discussion  with  the  ctption,  "In  the  Long  Run,"  "eco- 
nomic tendencies"  are  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  there  it  no 
saving  virtue  in  the  **1ong  run**  there  is  no  ncccttary  fallacy  in  the  phratc 
All  wise  national  policies  should  include  this  "long  run"  view. 

The  lectures  are  tcholarly  and  written  from  the  tocial  viewpoint  Tbey 
are  addressed  primarily  to  students  of  economics.  They  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Americans  since  they  are  written  by  a  foreigner. 

FaxNK  D.  Watiom. 
New  York  School  of  Pkilantkropy, 

•racq,  J.  C.    France  Under  the  Republic,    Pp.  x.  376^    Price.  $1.50     New 
York:  Diaries  Scribner't  Sons,  191a 

France  has  suffered  much  from  adverse  criticism,  most  of  it  superficiaL  Even 
some  of  the  French  themselves  have  looked  upon  their  future  through  dark 
glasses.  Mr.  Bracq  shows  us  the  other  side  of  French  life,  though  one  must 
admit  that  the  attitude  adopted  is  at  times  too  complaisant  toward  facta 
which  should  prove  disquieting.  It  teemt  for  example  that  the  popubitioa 
question  should  have  more  than  a  single  page  and  foreign  and  colonial  rela- 
tioot  deserve  more  than  the  passing  mention  accorded  them.  But  tlie  book 
lacks  because  the  reader  wants  so  much  rather  than  because  of  what  it  con- 
tains. It  is  brilliantly  written.  The  description  of  the  ad\'ance  in  commerce 
and  in  national  wealth,  the  contributions  which  the  republic  has  made  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  active  part  which  public  welfare  has  come  to  play  in  the 
politics  of  France  convince  one  that  French  life  is  still  at  bottom  toond  and 
vigorous. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  discussion  is  given,  at  would  be  expected  to 
the  absorbing  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  and  ctpt- 
dally  to  education.  Schools  have  multiplied,  there  are  no  longer  discrimina- 
tiont  between  rich  and  poor  in  common  school  instruction.  Teachers  art 
better  trained,  tchoolhontei  better  equipped,  in  short  the  lay  tcboolt  havt 
proved  thcmtelvct  an  unqualified  success.  A  detailed  defenae  agiintt  tht 
charge  that  the  schools  are  atheistic  it  supported  by  qpotatkmt  from  tex^ 
books  which  make  out  a  good  case. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  the  author  believes  is  proving  a  bletaing 
even  to  the  church  which  feared  it  "The  Catholic  Church  of  France  bat 
never  had  more  earnestness  in  its  priesthood.*  .  .  .  though  "this  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  regular  clergy,  i  e.,  the  members  of  monastic  organiationa.* 
The  work  of  the  church  in  philanthropy  is  given  hearty  pralie.  Tlw  an|K 
pression  of  the  unauthorized  orders  and  separation  of  drarch 
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the  author  insists,  put  the  chtirch  on  a  healthy  basis.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  removing;  the  church  from  politics,  a  condition  that  has  in  the 
past  limited  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Bracq's  work  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  more  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  contemporary  French  life.  It  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
political  scientist  but  to  the  general  reader  who  keeps  up  with  the  facts  of 
•octal  progress. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
University  of  IVisconsin, 


BHdgman,  R.  L.    The  First  Book  of  World  Law,    Pp.  v,  308.    Price,  $1.65. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911. 

Three  recent  books,  Reinsch's  "Public  International  Unions,"  Mr.  Bridg- 
man's  "World  Organization"  and  this  volume,  mark  a  departure  in  the 
literature  of  international  law.  They  deal  with  those  parts  of  the  subject 
which  most  nearly  approach  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  because  they 
have  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  signatory  nations  through  formal  acts 
adopting  certain  common  standards  as  a  part  of  their  own  law. 

The  "First  Book  of  World  Law"  gathers  together  the  facts  which  prove 
that  there  is  in  process  of  development  a  world  government  of  three  depart- 
ments. There  is  a  world  legislature  now  assured  in  The  Hague  Conferences 
succeeding  the  earlier  conferences  of  groups  of  powers  which  met  at  the 
close  of  periods  of  war;  a  world  judiciary  is  appearing  in  The  Hague 
Court  destined  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  courts  with  ever  widening 
jurisdiction  which  will  control  international  affairs;  and,  finally,  the  begin- 
nings of  a  world  executive,  very  humble,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  author 
finds  in  such  offices  as  the  secretary  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  the 
international  committee  on  weights  and  measures. 

The  central  portion  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a  publication  of  great 
international  acts  which  have  been  accepted  by  a  number  of  states  large 
enough,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  justify  calling  the  acts  world  law. 
Detailed  presentation  is  given  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  arbitration,  navigation,  international  sanitation,  repression  of  the 
African  slave  trade  and  the  Red  Cross.  Each  division  is  accompanied  by 
explanatory  comments.  Minor  agreements,  accepted  by  fewer  nations,  are 
given  in  more  summary  form. 

Elssentially  a  reference  work,  it  is  probably  true,  as  the  author  says,  that 
"no  person  perhaps  will  wish  to  read  it  all,  any  more  than  he  wishes  to  read 
all  of  his  encyclopedia"  but  no  library  should  neglect  to  give  its  patrons 
access  to  this  material  and  no  one,  who  wants  a  review  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  recent  international  law-making,  should  neglect  the  opening 
and  closing  chapters  of  the  book.  Few  of  those  even  who  were  active  in 
the  framing  of  the  various  acts,  probably  realize  to  what  a  degree  "world 
law"  exists,  without  a  concrete  record  such  as  this. 

Chestzs  Lloyd  Jones. 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
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Brummtr.  ft.  D.    Sew  York  SkUe  dmrimg  <A#  Period  ef  the  CM  Wmr.    Pp. 
451.     New  York:  longmina,  Grtco  4  Co,  1911. 
Porter,  0«or««  H.  Ohio  Potitke  durimg  the  CMl  W^r  Period.    Pjpc  JSS* 
New  York:  Longinaiu,  Green  &  Co,  1911. 


The  authors  of  these  two  volumes  are  to  be  coogratuUted  oo  Uieir 
tions  to  the  new  but  important  and  difiicult  field  of  state  history  dorinc  th« 
Civil  War.  With  two  lines  of  development,  state  and  nitional,  b  our 
btstonr.  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  influencing  the  other  md  c^h  is 
turn  influenced  bjr  the  other,  it  is  diflficult  for  the  student  to  dcvoU 
to  the  one  and  at  the  same  time  correctly  intcr]»ret  the  other;  die 
is  ptrtkularly  liable  to  arise  from  1861-1865,  when  probably  the  mott 
influencca  in  state  politics  came  from  the  nation  at  large.  But  this 
the  authors  solve  in  general  in  a  commendable  fashion.  In  every  case  to 
be  sure,  the  reader  will  not  accept  Dr.  Brummer's  and  Dr.  Porter's  judgmcaC 
as  to  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  national  6eld;  for  example,  many  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  fuller  treatment  by  both  authors  of  the  military  situation  to 
1862  and  1864,  and  the  sway  in  this  way  exercised  on  the  states.  In  tht 
latter  year  the  victories  and  defeats  on  the  field  of  battle  most  dramatically 
governed  the  ups  and  downs  of  state  afTairs.  and  so  did  the  presidential 
campaign  of  the  same  year;  yet  both  these  movements  seem  to  receive 
intufBcicnt  recognition.  The  authors  here  are  sticking  too  closely  to  their 
subject. 

While  the  volumes  deal  mainly  with  political  conventbns.  platlomu^ 
leaders  and  speeches,  some  readers  would  demand  a  fuller  treatment  of 
popular  conditions.  In  this  connection,  the  subject  of  arbitrary  arreiti  aad 
imprisonment  readily  lends  itself  to  picturesque  treatment  of  tadsvidnal 
cases,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Sew  York  World. 

The  positive  contributions  of  the  authors  hinge,  first  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  party  politics  in  New  York  and  in  Ohio,  the  states  of  Seynoor 
and  Vallandigham.  The  growth  of  the  Weed-Seward  and  Greeley  factioM 
among  the  republicans  in  New  York,  the  causes  of  this  rivalry,  and  ili 
influence  on  national  affairs,  are  related  by  Dr.  Brummer  in  great  detail  aai 
with  great  interest.  Probably  no  one  has  so  well  described  the  foHtkll 
usues  of  the  New  York  campaign  of  1862.  which  resulted  in  the  ckctioa  of 
the  democratic  candidate,  Seymour,  as  Governor,  and  the  saoM  iaIerMt 
attaches  to  the  description  of  the  progress  of  the  Seymour  administration 
Factional  quarrels  in  Ohio  were  not  as  important  as  in  New  York,  bot  tht 
peace  democracy  under  the  Ohio  leader.  Vallandigham,  affords  Dr.  Porter 
abundant  opportunity  for  intensive  study,  and  this  task  he  very  crei1itih|y 
performs. 

The  second  important  contribution  of  both  authors  b  the  same, 
on  the  work  of  the  so-called  union  party.     Says  Dr.  Porter:    The 
lican  party,  which  had  been  formed  in  1854.  was  never  revived  in  Ohio 
its  demise  in  1861.    The  issues  on  which  it  had  been  formed  were 
by  the  war.    The  new  party,  formed  in  1861.  outlived  the  war.  and 
lit  existence  with  new  issues.    The  present  repobUcm  ptrty  is  ooc» 
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a  succeuor  of  the  organization  of  1854,  but  rather  of  the  union  party  of  the 
war  period.**  Dr.  Brummer  believes  in  the  disappearance  in  New  York  of  the 
•ame  original  republican  party.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  too  strong.  As 
a  party  trick,  to  win  votes  at  a  time  when  republican  votes  were  very  essen- 
tial, the  name  of  the  republican  party  was  indeed  changed,  but  never  the 
principles.  The  republicans  did  not  believe  that  they  joined  a  new  organiza- 
tion ;  they  merely  sought  recruits  by  a  ruse.  It  was  certainly  good  republican 
policy  in  1861  to  oppose  compromise  on  the  question  of  territorial  slavery, 
and  later  to  insist  on  the  positive  prohibition  of  slavery  there,  and  as  a  great 
anti-slavery  organization  the  party  naturally  advanced  into  other  anti-slavery 
policies  as  the  war  advanced.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  union  party,  who  were  not  republicans,  was  small,  that  the 
normal  democratic  strength  of  i860  fell  off  but  little,  that  that  of  the 
republicans,  as  seen  in  the  union  vote,  increased  but  little,  and  that  the 
formal  union  organization  was  very  different  in  different  states.  It  is  best 
to  look  upon  the  union  organization  not  as  a  new  party,  but  only  as  a 
temporary  manifestation  of  the  republican  party  during  a  short  period  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  This  criticism  of  their  conclusions  must  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  authors'  success  in  investigation 
and  orderly  presentation  of  difficult  material. 

Emerson  D.  Fin. 
Yale  University. 

Chadwick,  F.  E.  The  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Sf>ain;  The  Sl>anish 
War.  Two  vols.  Pp.  xx,  926.  Price,  $7,00.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  191 1. 

Military  training,  participation  in  the  war  and  exceptional  access  to  material 
make  Mr.  Chadwick's  account  of  the  Spanish  War  unusually  valuable.  A 
large  part  of  this  "documentary  history,"  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  formed 
of  well  chosen  selections  from  the  sources.  His  personal  opinions  are  kept 
in  the  background  except  perhaps  in  the  discussion  of  the  Sampson-Schley 
controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  believes  great  wrong  was  done  to 
Sampson,  one  of  the  noblest  of  public  servants. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the  extensive  presentation 
of  the  Spanish  point  of  view  in  the  war,  until  now  a  field  neglected  by 
American  writers.  No  evidence  could  show  more  conclusively  the  reason 
why  the  American  victories  were  won  so  easily  than  the  quotations  from  the 
despatches  exchanged  between  the  Spanish  ministry  and  Cervera.  Unpre- 
paredness,  inefficiency  of  administration  and  inadequacy  of  fighting  material 
are  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  Spanish  navy  to  a  degree  greater  even  than 
in  our  own  War  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of  the 
United  States  navy  comes  in  for  praise  which  the  evidence  submitted  seems 
to  show  is  justified.  Under  the  ciraimstances,  which  the  despatches  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  show  were  known  but  persistently  disregarded  by  the 
Spanish  ministry,  the  outcome  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  foregone 
conclusion.     When  a  country  is  willing  to  order  to  sea  vessels  v/hich  it 
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knows  arc  unable  to  crou  the  occmo.  but  will  bcconc  *^MckM  baojriT  te  mid- 
AtUntic.  it  tpeaki  cloqucntlf  of  tlic  character  of  the  admiaiiCratlon.  It 
appears  repeatedly  that  the  government  of  Si>ain  fought  not  cvca  with  the 
hope  of  winning,  but  because  some  •  ^at  nccctMffy  '^  aattcfy  tht 

honor  of  the  nation."     Amusing,  if  t:  instancet  «m  sot  to  traffk, 

would  be,  for  example,  the  instructions  to  Camara's  squadron  which  when 
beginning  its  outward  voyage  was  to  keep  **closc  to  shore  so  as  to  bt 
from  Spanish  cities,  exhibiting  when  near  them  the  national  flig 
by  searchlights,  which  are  also  to  be  thrown  upon  the  ctties." 

The  land  campaigns  are  described  with  connnendahlc  cleamett,  thoagk 
their  importance  is  dwarfed  by  the  brilliant  work  of  the  navy.  Detailed 
maps  for  both  army  and  navy  operations  make  it  easy  to  follow  all  the 
movements  discussed. 

The  closing  chapters,  dealing  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
are  exceptionally  well  done.  Probably  in  no  other  war  has  the  inside  history 
been  made  public  property  to  an  equal  extent  so  soon  after  the  conflict.  The 
change  in  American  public  opinion  and  in  the  plans  of  the  administratioa 
which  made  the  *'war  for  humanity"  one  for  conquest  and  in  a  few  months 
revolutionized  our  foreign  policy  is  here  presented  in  a  way  not  previoosly 
approached.  For  Spain,  too,  the  negotiations  marked  a  complete  change  in 
national  policy.  The  war  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  the  greatest  of  colonial 
empires.  It  stripped  the  mother  country  of  colonies  for  which  she  could  no 
longer  care  and  the  loss  of  which  was  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Few  ''documentary  histories"  combine  so  well  as  this,  authoritativeness 
and  readability.  The  vividness  of  the  narrative  and  its  dramatic  character 
make  these  volumes  of  interest  not  only  to  the  student  of  history,  bat  to 
the  public  at  large. 

CHiSTia  Lloyd  Joiris. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Drage,  Q.      The  Imperial  Organisation   of  Trade.     Pp.   xrili,  374-     Price. 
13.5a     New  York:  Imported  by  E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  191 L 

The  scholarly  work  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  is  maintained  at  its  high  standard 
in  his  latest  work  upon  the  commercial  policy  of  the  British  empire.  Thb 
work  is  stated  to  be  "an  installment  of  a  larger  work  on  Imperial  Organiaa- 
tion.  and  is  published  at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  doecr 
union  of  the  empire  in  trade  matters  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  imperial 
conference,  which  takes  place  in  iqii."  The  volume  was  written  in  iqicx 
and  the  conference  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary. 

The  introduction  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  deTek>pnient  of  imperial 
organization,  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  uniformity  of  legislation  throogb- 
out  the  empire  as  regards  various  trade  matters.  The  subjects  of  free  trade, 
imperial  preference,  retaliation  and  tariff  reform  receive  extended  consid- 
eration  in  separate  chapters.  A  large  part  of  the  volume,  pages  146  to  9ff, 
b  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tariff  reform ;  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
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arc  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  general  tendencies  and  to  a  statement  of 
conclusions. 

The  author's  study  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  for 
Great  Britain  to  organize  an  "intelligence  department  to  do  for  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  empire  the  work  now  done  on  naval  and  military  questions 
by  the  imperial  defence  committee";  and  that  "it  is  desirable  to  revise  the 
continental  and  international  treaties  in  1914  so  as  to  secure  better  terms 
for  British  trade."  The  author  advocates  closer  relationship  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire;  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  free  trade 
has  in  the  past  produced  good  results;  he  believes  also  that  the  problem  of 
imperial  and  commercial  integration  of  the  British  empire  is  of  greater 
magnitude  than  it  has  been  conceived  to  be  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  After 
analyzing  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  her  several 
colonies,  the  author  urges  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  and  equipment 
of  an  intelligence  department;  or,  as  he  states:  "We  want  in  fact,  (i)  the 
imperial  advisory  council"  meeting  from  time  to  time  at  London,  Sydney 
and  elsewhere;  (2)  "an  imperial  secretariat,  not  subordinate  to  any  depart- 
ment but  independent  and  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
minister;  and  (3)  a  permanent  imperial  commission  ...  to  prepare 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  conference,  to  investigate  special  problems 
referred  to  it  by  the  conference  .  .  .  and  to  conduct  inquiries,  not  only 
on  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  conference,  but  also  in  connection  with  the 
ad  hoc  conferences  which  have  more  than  once  taken  place  in  recent  years 
upon  a  reference  made  to  them  by  His  Majesty's  government  and  one  or 
more  colonial  governments." 

Emory  R.  Johnson, 

Egerton,  Hugh  E.       Federations  and   Unions  within   the   British  Empire. 

Pp.  302.  Price,  $2.90.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  191 1. 
Problems  of  organization  of  government,  both  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  the 
empire  at  large,  have  claimed  increasing  attention  of  English  writers.  Mr. 
Egerton  asks  attention  to  the  federations  of  colonies  in  British  dominions 
The  discussion  is  historical  and  comparative.  English  materials  arc  well 
handled.  There  is  some  looseness  in  the  discussion  of  American  conditions 
and  authorities.  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth"  appears  as  "The  Amer- 
ican Constitution;"  New  Hampshire  is  spoken  of  as  an  independent  colony 
at  a  time  when  it  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  and  the  constitution  is  said 
to  have  been  "imposed"  on  the  colonies  "by  the  genius  of  Hamilton  and  the 
character  of  Washington." 

The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  text  opens  with  a  brief  treatment  of 
early  American  attempts  at  federation,  then  the  Canadian  legislation,  espe- 
cially the  British  North  America  act  of  1867  is  reviewed,  and  a  detailed 
criticism  is  given  showing  the  weakness  of  the  Canadian  constitution  as  to 
definition  of  the  field  of  power  between  the  central  and  local  authorities. 
Similar  reviews  are  given  for  Australia  and  the  South  African  Union. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  economic  necessities  which  forced  the  federations. 

The  last  chapter,  comparing  *he  constitutions  of  Canada,  Australia  and 
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South  Africa.  »s  the  beft  part  of  the  book.    The  chief 

the  ttiuiorin  aiJupiujQ  of  "retpontible"  govemsneoi  ia  the 

not  always  in  the  conititiient  ttatct;  th^  cowftdeact  in  the  leciflaturet.  so 

strongly  in  contrast  with  recent  American  practice  and  theory,  and  the  cast 

of  const ituttonal  amendment 

The  last  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with  rtpritf  of  eooadls* 
tional  documents  illuitrating  the  former  attempts  at  N»^?ft<tl  miioiM  aad  th« 
coofldttitioos  of  the  three  great  confederations  of  English  cokmictb 

Canraii  Liov»  Johiil 
Umivtrsily  of  IVisconsim, 


Farrand.  Max.  (Ed.).  7*/i#  Records  of  the  Federal  Comreniiou  of  tTif. 
Three  vols.  Pp.  xxv.  606.  667.  685.  Price,  fis^xx  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1911. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  truly  remarkable  that  not  until  the  present 
year,  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the  federal 
convention,  has  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  collection  of  the  available 
material  relating  thereto  been  assembled  and  issued  in  a  single  work.  To 
one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  convention 
;ind  the  inherent  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  a  task  it  is  not  surprising. 
Its  successful  accomplishment  by  Mr.  Farrand  in  the  collection  under 
therefore,  is  recognized  as  a  noteworthy  achievement 

The  incomplete  and  confused  papers  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the 
tion,  William  Jackson,  were  turned  over  by  him  after  first  destroying  "aD 
the  loose  scraps  of  paper,**  to  Washington,  who  subsequently  deposited  then 
in  the  Department  of  State.  These,  however,  were  not  given  to  the  public 
until  1819^  when,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Congress,  John  Quincy  Adanu^ 
then  Secretary  of  State,  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  collating  and  edithif 
tl:cm.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  delegates  he  prepared  a  connected 
"Joiimar  of  the  convention.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
memoranda,  this,  the  official  journal  of  the  convention,  contained  a  mimhcf 
of  mistakes,  "not  a  few  of  which  were  important"  as.  for  example,  the 
inclusion  of  the  incorrect  plan  furnished  by  Pinckney  and  the  wrong 
assignment  of  votes,  which  had  been  kept  on  separate  sheets.    (Cf.  I.  32.) 

When  the  seal  of  secrecy  had  thus  been  broken,  there  followed  in  1821 
the  publication  of  Yates's  "Secret  Proceedtngi  and  Debates,**  covering  the 
earlier  work  of  the  convention.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  notes  and 
records  to  be  published,  which  together  **far  surpass  the  journal  in  vaHie.** 
Nothing  further  of  this  nature,  bowcYer,  was  nude  public  until  after 
Madison's  death  (1836).  when  his  elaborate  notes  were  purchased  by  the 
government  and  in  i&fo  were  published.  "At  once.**  Mr.  Farrand  truly 
obser>'es,  "all  other  records  paled  into  insignificance,**  for  Madison's  notes^ 
after  taking  into  consideration  all  other  sources  now  availahic;  still 
our  chief  authority  for  the  proceedings  of  the  cottventkML 

During  the  next  half  century  not  much  additional  luulcupoftr] 
was  made  accessible.  The  accounts  of  the  work  of  the  couvcntloi 
by  the  historians  Bancroft  Curtis  and  others  were  prlndpiPy  based 
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these  soufcet,  and  their  interpretation  of  its  proceedings  was  generally 
accepted  at  correct  Little  critical  study  of  the  texts  of  these  documents 
was  attempted,  nor  was  any  notable  effort  to  assemble  a  collection  of  all 
the  notes  and  memoranda  of  the  delegates  undertaken.  It  was  not  until 
men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  canons  of  the  modern  school  of  historical 
•cbolanhip  took  up  the  investigation  afresh  that  much  additional  material 
was  published  or  new  discoveries  made.  To  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  who  has  been 
preeminent  in  this  work,  Mr.  Farrand  appropriately  dedicates  his  collection. 

The  editor  in  undertaking  this  work  aimed  to  accomplish  two  objects: 
First,  the  presentation  of  "the  records  of  the  convention  in  the  most  trust- 
worthy form  possible,"  and,  secondly,  to  gather  "all  of  the  available  records 
into  a  convenient  and  serviceable  edition."  The  plan  adopted  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  purposes  has  been  the  careful  examination  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  texts  of  the  original  manuscripts  wherever  attainable, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  "Journal,"  Madison's  "Notes"  and  King's  "Notes,"  or 
where  the  original  manuscript  has  been  lost,  as  is  true  of  Yates's  "Notes," 
from  the  original  edition,  or  in  several  other  cases  from  the  most  authentic 
texts  previously  published,  such  as  the  series  of  carefully  edited  notes  and 
versions  which  have  appeared  in  the  "American  Historical  Review."  All 
these  supplementary  records  of  the  convention  "take  on  a  new  importance," 
observes  the  editor,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  'Jowr^al'  is  so  imperfect 
and  not  altogether  reliable  and  that  Madison  made  so  many  changes  in  his 
manuscript." 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  official  and  unofficial  versions  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  convention,  "all  the  records  of  each  day's  session,"  being 
brought  together,  first  the  entry  from  the  "Journal"  for  the  day,  followed 
by  the  extracts  from  Madison's  "Notes"  and  the  accounts  of  Yates,  King, 
McHenry,  Paterson,  Pierce  or  any  other  delegate  whose  memoranda  are 
applicable.  The  advantages  and  convenience  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious, 
as  it  renders  possible  the  ready  examination  of  all  the  different  versions  of 
each  day's  proceedings,  and  the  several  accounts  serve  to  supplement  and 
check  each  other. 

The  care  which  Mr.  Farrand  has  exercised  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
texts  is  especially  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Madison's  "Debates,"  the 
manuscript  of  which  presents  various  difficulties.  Madison  apparently  made 
corrections  in  his  notes  after  the  publication  of  the  "Journal,"  to  harmonize 
his  statements  with  those  of  the  latter,  which  in  many  cases  were  erroneous. 
As  he  had  made  other  changes  previously,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Fortunately  this  can  be  done  in  most  cases,  as  the  ink  used 
in  inserting  the  later  corrections  has  faded  differently  from  that  of  the  earlier 
alterations.  To  make  this  distinction  apparent  the  editor  has  enclosed  the 
later  changes  in  brackets  in  his  version  of  Madison's  text  This  is  an 
improvement  over  any  other  edition  including  that  in  the  "Documentary 
History  of  the  Constitution,"  in  which  the  attempt  to  reproduce  a  literal 
copy  of  the  original  was  only  partially  successful,  as  no  such  distinction  in 
the  alterations  was  made. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  "supplementary  records."    These  com- 
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prise  ft  mftM  of  mfttertml  gmthercd  from  mc  loort  olmoat  aad  acccMJMt 
K^iircefT  which  throw  light  on  the  procccilifigi  of  Cht  tgrnnsttkom,  AppcadU 
A  iot)taiii»  four  hundred  and  nineteen  doctuneats  of  Vftiyio^  chtlB^V* 
Jiuii)  ..ousiiuiig  of  the  letter*  of  delegates  written  during  the  iffninni  of 
the  convention,  or  ttatemeotft  oiftde  by  them  •nbtequcntly.  either  publicly  or 
in  their  private  correspondence.  Another  sppcndix  trKT^tdrs  the  list  of  the 
delegates,  their  credeniiali  and  a  record  of  their  fttlttntmre  It  shows  that 
while  seventy- four  were  elected  only  fifty-five  sctnatly  serrcd,  ftod  mmif  of 
these  were  in  attendance  only  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  rcmftfatti^  aypMidiett 
present  the  texts  of  the  chief  plans  before  the  cooventioo,  and  all  that  te 
known  of  their  origin. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  these  docttments  had  been  prcvfcwsly 
printed,  they  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  brought  together  from  widely 
scattered  publications  to  form  a  collection  comprising  nearly  everything  of 
value  that  relates  to  the  work  of  the  convention.  Supplementing  the  texu 
are  a  wealth  of  notes,  annotations  and  cross  references  to  related  documents* 
which  greatly  enhance  the  practical  value  of  these  volumes.  Two  indices 
are  provided  the  one  to  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  the  other  general 
in  character.  By  means  of  the  first  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  evoltttioo  of  a 
particular  clause.  The  general  index  is  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of 
the  work,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  An  exhaustive  index  was 
probably  thought  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  index  to  the  constitJtioo  and 
the  numerous  cross  references  employed. 

It  is  fitting  that  due  recognition  should  be  accorded  to  the  editor  not 
only  for  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of  his  scholarship,  but  also  for  the 
painstaking  industry  required  in  attending  to  all  the  laborious  details  of  the 
truly  stupendous  task  of  assembling,  editing  and  seeing  through  the  press 
this  monumental  work.  It  is  destined  to  be  recognised  as  the  standard  and 
definitive  edition  of  the  work  of  the  most  notable  constitutional  bod]r  ever 
assembled  on  this  continent 

HoMAir  V.  Amol 
University  of  Pennsyh'onia. 


Fisher.  H.  A.  1^    The  Ret^hlican  Tradition  in  Enrobe.    Pp.  «i.  jC*    Price, 
535a    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1911. 

Essajrs  such  as  these  are  attractive  both  on  account  of  their  stibject  matter 
and  because  of  their  literary  form.  They  do  not  attempt  to  be  exhaustive 
discussions  but  to  sketch  the  main  outlines  of  a  movement  which  has  now. 
as  the  author  tells  us.  dotic  its  work  and  lonmres  in  the  normal  European 
mind  only  as  a  tradition. 

The  middle  apes  are  dismissed  with  two  short  chapters.  The  monaitbkal 
form  of  government  supported  by  the  church,  was  accepted  with  bat  little 
question.  Political  thought  strongly  influenced  by  political  conditiont  Imd 
no  room  for  development  Even  in  Italy  the  city  republics  were  essentially 
unrepublican  in  the  modem  sense.  Nor  did  the  Protestant  revolt  break 
down  the  re\*crence  for  monarchy— indeed,  at  least  at  6rst  itt  kaderi  were 
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ardent  supporters  of  the  established  governments.  Its  influence,  though 
greftt  in  bremking  dow*n  European  conservatism,  was  only  indirectly,  if  at  all. 
a  force  favorable  to  popular  government.  Nor  do  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  speak  for  republican  institutions.  Even  Rojsscau  failed 
to  show  bow  a  republican  government  could  be  given  to  a  large  and  rich 
tUte. 

But  the  force  of  the  American  example  was  not  lost  in  Europe,  especially 
in  France,  where  economic  conditions  and  the  national  spirit  were  now 
preparing  a  revolt  against  established  institutions.  But  even  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  at  first  one  against  the  king,  and  against  monarchy  as 
an  institution  there  was  hardly  a  voice  till  1790.  Republican  enthusiasm,  in 
fact,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  humanitarian  enthusiasm  for  "liberty" 
and  the  desire  for  national  glory.  The  victorious  republic  of  France  brought 
to  Europe  as  a  whole  the  substance  of  republicanism,  though  not  its  form, 
except  in  France  itself.  The  breakdown  of  the  old  feudal  principalities, 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  government  in  which  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  popular  control,  and  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
inonarchs,  these  were  the  permanent  benefits  which  the  revolution  brought. 

Republican  enthusiasm  continued  to  grow  in  Europe  till  1848.  But  the 
Germans,  Italians  and  Spanish  were  not  won  by  it  to  abandon  their  attach- 
ment to  monarchy.  France  itself  only  did  so  with  great  travail  and  by 
surrounding  the  republic  with  the  pomp  of  the  government  she  had  over- 
thrown. Monarchy,  the  author  insists,  is  now  more  firmly  intrenched  than 
in  18I48.  Many  causes  have  brought  the  change.  The  political  intelligence  of 
monarchs  has  improved.  People  have  come  to  realize  that  the  form  of 
executive  does  not  measure  political  or  civil  liberty.  These  latter  have 
expanded  not  at  the  expense  of  monarchy,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Social  reform  has  diverted  attention  from  political  reform. 
The  successful  policies  of  Bismarck  have  reawakened  the  popular  confidence 
in  strong  monarchy.  Finally,  imperialism  is  unrepublican,  the  monarch  is  the 
great  symbol  of  empire.  No  enthusiasm,  the  author  declares,  can  be  aroused 
for  an  elected  president  in  a  country  composed  of  such  diverse  elements  as 
the  modem  empire.  "The  republican  movement  has  done  its  work.  Its 
ideals  have  been  appropriated — into  the  political  system  of  Europe  and  most 
of  the  domestic  programme  of  1848  is  now  fixed— in  the  institutions  of  the 
continent  which,  save  only  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Portugal  retains  an 
explicit  devotion  to  hereditary  monarchy." 

The  ardent  republican  will  find  this  book  filled  with  a  negative  message. 
He  who  is  enthusiastic  for  the  substance,  rather  than  the  form  of  political 
and  social  freedom,  will  find  it  a  chronicle  of  positive  advance.  Republican 
ideals  in  Europe  are  by  no  means  a  tradition. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
Umhersity  of  JViteonsin, 

FIshar,  Joaeph  R.    The  End  of  the  Irish  Parliament.     Pp.  xii,  316.     Price, 

$3.00.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
Mr.  Fisher's  prindpal  object  is  "to  detach  and  bring  into  relief  the  events 
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with  the  'dediM  and  fall'  of  the  Irith  parlUmair  (p  vii).  Tht 
retult  it  a  clear,  condte  hiatory  of  that  inatitutkm  dtthog  the  Uit  ihatf' 
three  yeara  of  its  exiitencc,  with  an  ii 
previous  to  1767.    The  style  it  plcMisf 

Although   these   qualities   may   raoommend   the  book  to   the   "1 
reader.**  for  whom  it  waa  apparr:  nded  (p.  vti),  ita  yoaklva 

tion  to  our  knowledge  if  small.  'lumcs  of  corrcfpoadawa 

by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Cocmniaaioa  and  tht  llacartncy 
mcntione<l  in  the  preface  (p.  v),  but  they  have  not  been  drawn  upon  heavily. 
There  are  new  facts  about  the  corruption  during  the  viceroyahy  of  TowM 
hcnd.  additional  light  on  the  attitude  of  Pitt  and  Rutland  in  I7ft|  and  17^ 
towards  the  questions  of  reform  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  IrtA  com- 
mcrcial  relations,  and  items  here  and  there  on  varioua  aapccta  of  the  iribjact. 
There  is  little  else  that  has  not  been  told  already  by  wefMcnown  witeriL 

As  a  summary  of  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject  the  book  ia 
also  of  doubtful  utility.  The  author  states  that  although  hundreds  of  wfitcra 
have  been  consulted,  most  of  them  have  yielded  little  (p.  vii).  Froode  and 
Lecky  seem  to  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material.  The  works  of 
these  historians  differ  much  in  critical  value,  but  the  autho.*  appears  to 
follow  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  without  manifest  prtnctpica 
of  selection.  The  scarcity  of  footnotes  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  is  capcdaOy 
regrettable  in  the  case  of  citations  which  constitute  a  liberal  part  of  hia 
narrative.  One-fourth  of  chapters  V  and  VI,  for  example,  is  enclosed  within 
inverted  commas.  Of  these  citations  over  sixty  per  cent  can  be  foood  hi 
the  pages  of  Froude  and  Lecky.  where  much  of  it  is  likewise  enctoaad. 
Quotations  made  both  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  by  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  Lecky  are 
often  presented  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  statements  of  contemporaries,  but.  since  he 
rarely  indicates  the  sources  whence  he  derived  such  quotations,  it  is  difhcuh 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  what  contemporaries  said,  or  what  Mr.  Froude 
or  Mr.  Lecky  said  contemporaries  said.  Since  Mr.  Froude's  citations  from 
original  sources  are  frequently  incorrect,  this  impairs  the  value  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  work.  His  laxity  in  this  respect  may  be  explained,  perhapa,  by  hb 
own  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  quotation-marks  {.«.  g.,  pp.  154.  190-191, 
227.  269.  311).  These  inherent  characteristics  make  it  neccaaary  to  vae  the 
book,  if  at  all,  with  cautioiL 

W.  R  Unrt. 
Bowdoin  ColUg*. 

Fite,  Emarton  D.    The  Presidentiat  Campaign  of  t86o.    Pp.  idU,  3961   Prk% 
$2.oa    New  York:  Macmillan  G>mpany,  1911. 

This  book  deals  with  the  most  important  Presidential  campaign  ever  waged 
hi  this  cotmtry.  In  a  way  our  entire  history  was  in  preparation  for  it 
G>nsequently  to  understand  it  one  must  read  our  history,  certainly  fnm 
1776  up  to  that  time.  But  one  cannot  comprtaa  all  this  into  a  briel  loluma 
and  then  give  the  history  of  the  campaign  proper.  Profeaaor  Pita  Ind  oat 
of  two  courses  open  to  him,  either  to  give  a  bare  synopaia  ao  aaafir  to 
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details  ms  to  be  practically  valueless  or  to  fix  upon  some  nearby  period  and 
give  details  full  of  great  significance.  He  wisely  chose  the  latter  and  started 
in  with  a  reasonably  full  account  of  the  John  Brown  episode  and  its  influence 
on  public  feeling.  This  is  followed  up  by  a  summary  of  Helper's  "Impending 
Crisis*'*  with  a  description  of  the  contest  for  speaker  which  it  precipitated 
and  the  consequent  discussion  of  slavery  in  and  out  of  congress.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  last  named  subject  and  the  treatment  is  not  confined 
to  the  campaign  year.  The  friction  over  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  personal  liberty  laws,  the  agitation  over  the  slave 
trade,  the  treatment  of  free  negroes  both  in  the  North  and  South,  and  the 
discord  in  the  churches  are  properly  discussed  as  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  popular  mind  in  i860.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  national 
conventions  of  each  party.  The  author  does  not  accept  the  theory  that  the 
rupture  at  Charleston  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  whose  ultimate  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Union.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  campaign  argu- 
ments, which  center  around  slavery,  but  which  also  include  the  corruption  of 
the  administration,  expansion  (for  slavery  extension),  the  supreme  court 
(slavery),  popular  sovereignty  (slavery),  disunion  (slavery),  the  tariff, 
internal  improvement,  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  Pacific  telegraph  and  the 
homestead  act,  the  last  of  which  had  been  vetoed  by  Buchanan.  A  closing 
chapter  describes  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  An  appendix  of  one  hundred 
pages  gives  the  party  platforms  and  the  campaign  speeches  made  by  Schurz, 
Douglas,  Yancey,  and  Brownlow. 

In  this  book  Professor  Fite  displays  a  pretty  thorough  mastery  of  his 
subject  and  has  produced  a  volume  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of 
history.  The  reviewer  has  only  one  serious  criticism  to  make,  that  the 
author  has  failed  to  add  a  chapter  giving  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  election.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  give  results  by  states.  The  county 
returns  throughout  the  entire  South  and  the  Northwest  will  repay  a  careful 
study. 

The  following  sounds  strange  in  191 1  to  the  son  of  a  slave  holder: 
•^oth  sides  were  right  1  Neither  could  have  given  in  and  remained  true  to 
itself.  The  North  was  right  in  opposing  slavery,  the  South  was  right  in 
seceding  from  the  Union  in  its  defense."  But  it  was  preceded  by  this: 
"They  fthe  South]  believed  that  slavery  was  right.  .  .  .  With  this  assump- 
tion in  their  minds,  no  other  course  than  secession  from  the  Union  for  the 
protection  of  their  vast  property  was  possible."  On  the  same  principle  the 
secession  of  the  railroad  and  trust  magnates  would  be  justifiable  to-day. 

David  Y.  Thomas. 
University  of  Arkansas. 


Haney,  Lewlt  H.      History  of  Economic  Thought.     Pp.  xviii,  567.     Price, 
$2xx>.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

There  has  been  great  need  for  a  comprehensive  history  of  economic  thought 
in  English.  The  writer  has  ventured  to  cover  the  entire  field,  his  aim  being 
"Ho  present  a  critical  account  of  the  whole  development  of  economic  thought 
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in  th«  Ictdiaf  nations  of  the  Oocklcoul  worUL"  Tbt  book  it  dcticMd  lo 
serve  M  a  text-book  Cor  advanced  stndenta.  Tbe  aothor  baa  applied  a  two- 
fold test  to  dcddc  tbe  relative  space  accorded  to  tbe  varioot  econewiatt; 
(I)  Discovery  or  development  of  points  of  tbeory;  (a)  tnlbie»ce  o«  coo* 
temporaries  and  followers.  In  the  light  of  these  facta  tbe  book  moat  bf 
judged.  One-sixth  of  the  book  is  covered  before  tbe  reader  arrivct  at 
the  beginning  of  a  science  of  economics.  In  cootraal  witb  tbb  be  ffaida  that 
only  one  brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Recent  Econowic  Tboogbl  bi  tbe 
United  Stales."  It  would  seem  that  the  fragmenta  gatbeted  froea  social 
philosophy,  the  ethical  and  religious  systems  of  the  andcnU  and  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages  might  have  been  condensed  into  briefer  compass  if  tbat  pi 
have  left  more  space  to  be  devoted  to  modem  theories.  What  this  critic 
really  means,  perhaps,  is  that  another  volume  is  necessary  in  order  to 
an  adequate  treatment  of  modem  theories.  The  author  bcgina  the  dii 
of  the  evolution  of  economics  as  a  science  by  calling  attention  to  soow  of  tbe 
changes  in  social  philosophy  and  by  a  review  of  the  system  of  tbe  pbysiocrati^ 
with  which  Adam  Smith  was  very  familiar.  He  then  devotes  aoaple  space  to 
a  presentation  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Claasical  School,  beginning  wttb 
those  of  Adam  Smith  and  including  the  contributions  of  Malthus,  Ricardo. 
Carey.  Bastiat,  Mill  and  Senior.  The  author's  next  task  was  to  present  tbe 
growing  opposition  to  the  Classical  System  and  the  lines  of  criticism  whicb 
introduced  the  modem  thinking  in  political  economy.  Emphasis  began  to 
be  placed  more  upon  income  and  consumption,  and  less  upon  wealth  aod 
production.  Socialism  emphasized  better  distribution  and  economic  jostice. 
Social  reformers  sought  to  remedy  existing  evils.  Tlie  theory  of  evohitioo 
was  bringing  old  abstract  theories  to  the  test  of  everyday,  changing  facts 
and  relations.  The  economists  themselves  were  reconttracting  their  owa 
theories.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  influences  new  schools  of  economic 
thought  were  developed.  To  these  the  author  tums  his  attentioQ  very 
briefly.  Jevons  and  the  marginal  utility  concept,  the  Austrian  Scbool  aad 
stihjcctivc  value  theories,  and  recent  thought  in  the  leading  coontries  of 
luirope  are  rapidly  passed  in  review,  after  which  in  still  briefer  scope  reeeot 
thought  and  its  background  in  the  United  States  are  outlined,  with  mentsoo  of 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  and  men. 

RoBsar  Em  hit  Chadoool 
Columbia  Umwersity. 

Hobson,  J.  A.     Tht  Crisis  of  Libtralism:  Kew  tssuts  of  Dfmoftmcy.     Vp. 
xiv.  284.     Price.  6s.    London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

The  author  signed  the  preface  to  this  valuable  scientific  treatment  of  ooo- 
temporary  political,  economic  and  social  problems,  just  two  years  ago 
(December  i.  1909).  Although  much  has  happened  in  tbe  meaatime  to 
change  the  present  status  of  these  fundamental  problems.— especially  as  sees 
in  the  victories  of  Uberalism  in  Great  Briuin.  the  advance  of  progressive 
legislation  in  this  country,  and  simiUr  moveroenu  elsewhere.— tbe  book 
referred  to  in  this  title  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  wbo  are  inHnJltd  ia 
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-^aira,   and   merits   rc-rcading  by  all  actively  engaged   in  the 
\ancenient 

llic  lirbi  ilnrd  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  political  struggle.  The  Lords' 
veto  in  England  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  this  thesis:  "The  destruction  of  the  veto  must  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  otlier  important  reforms  in  our  electoral  institutions  and  by  a 
measure  which  shall  associate  the  people  more  directly  with  the  art  of 
government,  by  assigning  to  it  that  power  of  mandate  which  the  Lords  falsely 
pretend  that  it  possesses." 

Social  and  economic  reforms  are  essential,  but  these  cannot  be  secured 
without  perfecting  the  constitutional  machinery  of  democracy — without 
removing  the  obstructions  in  electoral  and  legislative  institutions.  But  he 
insists  that  "There  can  be  no  more  foolish  error  than  to  represent  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  barrier  to  the  free 
realization  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  country." 

Many  defects  in  constitutional  machinery  are  pointed  to  and  the 
injustices  are  numbered.  Cabinet  control  and  the  caucus  system  come  in  for 
their  share  of  attention.  These  must  be  reformed  but  a  constructive  plan 
covering  the  whole  field  must  be  evolved.  The  most  important  changes  are 
as  follows: 

"The  House  of  Commons  must  be  made  more  accurately  representative, 
and  representative  government  must  be  supplemented  by  a  measure  of  direct 
democratic  control." 

"In  order  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  representative  of  the  will  of 
the  people  it  must  be  in  direct  and  frequent  contact  with  the  needs,  aspirations 
and  experience  of  the  whole  people." 

"Adult  suffrage  is  the  only  practicable  expedient  for  securing  the 
required  contact  between  representatives  and  people." 

"With  the  same  object  of  rendering  the  House  of  Commons  a  truer 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  some  form  of  proportional  representation 
must  be  incorporated  in  our  electoral  system." 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  author  advocates  "the  destruction  of  the 
present  plural  vote"  as  an  important  change  and  "the  payment  of  members 
and  electoral  expenses  out  of  public  funds." 

The  one  additional  reform  to  which  much  attention  is  given  is  the 
demand  for  referendum;  "the  only  effective  check  upon  these  defects  or 
abuses  of  representative  government  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people." 

The  author  devotes  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  book  to  a  discussion 
of  Liberalism  contrasted  with  Socialism  and  treats  a  list  of  the  problems 
of  Applied  Democracy. 

John  Lee  Coulter. 
tVashington,  D.  C. 


Humphreys,  John  H.    Proportional  Representation.     Pp.  xxi,  431.    Price,  5s. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  191 1. 

John  H.  Humphreys,  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
portional Representation  Society  of  England,  who  went  to  South  Africa  to 
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proportiocnl  rtprtMataiiou  Ibcrt,  hu 
k  Ca.  a  thoughtful  and  comprehcnthrt  ttttdy  of  mdhodt  of  tkdios 
the  title,  **Proportional  RcprctcQUtioo.'*  Although  written  hy  a  ftroog 
partisan  and  advocate,  and.  although,  at  Lord  Courtney,  of  PcBrkh,  ia  Ua 
introduction  aayt  "the  author  has  no  doubt  about  hit 
thcleu  he  goes  fairly  and  with  quitt  ttiAcient  (ullneM  throoigh  IIm 
branches  of  the  controversy  over  proportional  rrprctentatioo. 
his  descriptions  of  the  second  ballot  and  the  traniferabla  troll;  Ibff 
transferable  vote,  the  lists  systems  and  the  various  natioatl  ^'•r**''***  is 
Japan.  Sweden,  Germany,  Finland  and  elsewhere  are  adequate  Without  com- 
menting in  this  connection  on  the  workability  and  adaptability  of  the  plai^ 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  sane,  forceful,  careful  study  of  it  and 
worthy  of  the  thoughful  attention  of  American  publicists.  The 
for  proportional  representation  bulks  larger  in  Great  Britain  thaa  in 
country,  having  reached  the  standing  and  dignity  of  consideration  at  tbt 
hands  of  a  royal  commission.  Its  report  made  last  spring  was  a  sort  of 
Scotch  verdict.  It  declared  that  it  was  unable  to  report  that  a  case  had 
been  made  out  for  an  application  of  proportional  representation  *liert 
and  now.'* 

Cult  TON  Rocat  WoonnjfF. 
Pkiladelphia. 

KIrkman,  M.  M.    Scuncg  of  Railroads.    Seventeen  volumes.    Pp.  zxx,  ttyj: 
Price,  $j6wOa     Chicago:  Cropley  Phillips  Company,  1907- 1911. 

The  wcU-known  series  of  books  upon  railways,  written  from  tine  to  tioM 
by  Marshall  M.  Kirkman.  have,  dtiring  the  past  four  years,  been  pot  iaio 
final  form.  They  are  now  published  in  seventeen  volumes  under  the  titK 
*'The  Science  of  Railways.**  The  titles  of  the  volumes  are  as  follows:  *Air 
Brake  Construction  and  Working."  "Safeguarding  Railway  Expcadttaro^* 
"Locomotive  Appliances,"  "Collection  of  Re\*enue.**  "Freight  Traiie  aad 
Accounts,"  "Passenger  Traffic  and  Accounts."  "Operating  Tratna,"  "Build- 
ing and  Repairing  Railways."  "The  Locomotive  and  Motive  Power  Dcyei^ 
mcnt."  "Railway  Rates  and  Government  OwDcrsMp,"  "Orfaaiiing  tbt 
Railways;  Financing.  General  Accounts  and  Cash."  "Engineers'  and  Fire- 
men's Hand  Book."  "Shop  and  Shop  Practice"  (a  vols),  "Cars- 
Construction,  Handling  and  Supervision,"  and  "Dectricity  Applied  to 
Railways." 

Most  of  the  books  were  written  originally  by  Mr.  KiHoaan  aod  pre- 
sumably have  been  revised  by  him  from  tine  to  time.  In  the  poMkarioo 
of  the  later  and  more  technical  works,  however,  Mr.  Kirkman  haa  Ittd  tkt 
assistance  of  experts.  In  the  preparation  of  the  mhiHii  opoo  "CanT  for 
instance,  the  author  received  the  "advice,  assistance  and  eo-operatsoa*  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunham,  a  mechanical  engineer  and  expert  in  the  cooatfuctioo 
and  handling  of  railway  cars.  This  volume  appeared  in  igop.  Likewiae,  fai 
writing  the  book  upon  "Electricity  Applied  to  Raflways,"  which  was  istoed 
in  191a  Mr.  Kirkman  was  assisted  Vy  Mr.  Charles  F.  Soott.  "aa 
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member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  electrician 
in  chief  of  one  of  the  few  great  electric  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world.*'  Similarly,  in  writing  the  volume  upon  "Shops  and  Shop  Practice," 
Mr.  Kirkroan  was  aided  by  Mr.  Robert  Quayle  in  "the  description  of  shops 
and  roundhouses  and  the  care  and  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars/'  while 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bamhart  prepared  the  part  relating  to  practical  machine  work. 
Mr.  Kirkman  has  thus  become  rather  the  editor  than  the  author  of  the  later 
volumes  of  his  series. 

The  seventeen  volumes  as  a  whole  contain  much  practical  information 
clearly  presented.  Each  revision  has  improved  the  volumes,  and  the  later 
works  prepared  by  technical  experts  and  edited  by  Mr.  Kirkman  have  appre- 
ciably raised  the  average  value  of  the  scries  as  a  whole.  The  publishers  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  series. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

Lombroto,  C.   Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies.    Pp.  ix,  471.     Price,  $475- 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Ca,  191 1. 

This  book  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  foreign  publications  selected  for  trans- 
lation by  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.  The 
translation  was  made  by  Rev.  Henry  P.  Horton,  of  Columbia,  Mo. 

This  volume,  together  with  the  recently  published  summary  of  Lom- 
broso's  "Criminal  Man,"  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gina  Ferrero,  provides  the 
English  reader  with  a  somewhat  adequate  source  of  first  hand  material  for 
the  study  of  the  theories  of  this  greatest  representative  of  the  Italian  School 
of  Criminology.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  Lombroso,  who 
died  in  October,  1909,  that  these  volumes  were  to  be  given  to  the  English 
world. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  storm  center  of  criticism  of  Lombroso's  work 
should  have  been  in  the  field  of  his  atavistic  and  specific  anthropologic 
theories  of  crime.  These  ideas  were  new  and  revolutionary.  To  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  these  theories  only  because  of  the  controversies 
they  have  aroused,  the  book  will  be  a  revelation  of  Lombroso's  breadth 
of  view  and  comprehensiveness  of  treatment 

If  in  other  writings  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  anthropologic  factors,  and 
these  have  been  emphasized  perhaps  unduly,  especially  by  his  disciples  and 
contemporaries,  in  this  volume  he  lays  stress  upon  the  economic  and  social 
causes  which  have  produced  the  criminal  type — the  environment  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  criminal  man.  In  Part  I,  the  Aetiology  of  Crime, 
climate,  topography,  race,  civilization,  immigration,  density,  alcoholism,  edu- 
cation, religion,  politics,  law,  newspapers,  etc.,  are  treated  elaborately  to 
ihow  their  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  crime.  In  all,  243 
pages,  or  more  than  half  the  book,  we  find  devoted  to  this  study. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  Prophylaxis  and  Therapeutics  of  Crime.  Here 
again  we  discover  that  many  critics  of  Lombroso's  theories  of  penology 
have  lacked  sufficient  data  for  accurate  generalizations.  In  order  to  treat 
the  criniifial  00  the  basis  of  his  criminality  rather  than  his  crime,  which  has 
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WtB  the  plea  of  the  tcientific  Khool  in  proteil  aftlott  tiM  oM  cUtiieil 

icbool.  we  nnutt  go  mudi  farther  than  the  mere 

of  the  crimiaaL    Hts  todal  envtrooncm  mutt  be 

and  refomathre  nwaaoret  adopted.    Two  chapCcra  ia  this  part  are 

to  penal  tettitmkmi  and  criminal  proccdnra. 

Part  III  deals  with  Synthesis  and  Application.  In  Hi  11  it  iiwiTtfl  lo 
the  pessimism  of  certain  writers  who  have  adopted  Lombroao^t  theories  of 
the  ''criminal  type**  and  have  deduced  conclusions  unfavorable  to  the  idea  of 
reform,  is  Lombroeo't  deduction  in  the  chapter  on  practical  prooCa  ol  the 
utility  of  refonna.  Bora  criminals,  to  be  sure,  are  set  miceptiblt  to  ft^ 
ventive  or  refofmatiTe  meatartt,  but  statistics  are  given  to  thov  how  the 
volume  of  crime  in  general  hat  been  reduced  by  sane  methods  of  treatft 

The  book  ends  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  Symbiasis  or  tht  Utilia- 
tioQ  of  Crime.  Here  even  the  bom  criminals,  "against  whom  all  soda!  cwea 
break  as  against  a  rock.**  may  be  transformed  into  useful  members  of  society 
by  utilizing  them  in  "occupations  suited  to  their  auvistic  tendencies." 

No  library  of  criminology  is  representative  or  adequate  that  does  aot 
contain  this  volume. 

J.  P.  Lionmacii. 
Unwirtity  of  Ptnntyhomi^ 

Mai  lock,  W.  H.    The  Nation  as  a  Business  Finn.    Pp.  xi  atia    Price,  fi^oo 

New  York:  Macraillan  Company,  191a 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  valiant  and  persistent  defender  of  the 
present  social  and  industrial  system  than  Mr.  W.  ii.  Mallock.  When  he  is 
not  delivering  speeches  against  reformers,  socialists  and  single  taxers,  he  is 
writing  books  and  monographs  in  an  effort  to  combat  their  propaganda. 

In  his  lately  published  work,  "The  Nation  as  a  Business  Firm,**  he  has 
attempted  a  lengthy  and  involved  analysis  of  family  incomes  in  Great  Britain 
by  means  of  which  he  claims  to  show  that,  "contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Ifani, 
the  'poor',  instead  of  growing  poorer,  are  constantly  growing  richer,  aad  lint 
instead  of  their  wealth  being  progressively  swallowed  op  by  the  employe i>> 
the  wealth  of  the  employers  is  progressively  swallowed  np  by  them.*  Hb 
data  have  been  gathered  chiefly  from  the  income  tax  statsstks  and  from  the 
writings  of  Giffen,  Levi,  Money.  Bowley  and  Primrose. 

Granting  that  Mr.  MalkKk  has  been  able  to  substantiate  his 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  steadily  improved,  a 
in  this  instance  is  rather  doubtful  because  of  his  use  of 
methods,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  350^000  families  with  aa 
average  annual  income  of  about  ijo  and  of  i^joojooo  families  with  an  average 
annual  income  of  about  £71  ceruinly  discloses  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  If  the  author  could  but  realize  the  misery  and  desUliiUoo  which  this 
represents  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  sympatheticalty  faKfined  toward  those 
who  are  trying  by  various  means  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poorer  daseesL 

Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  have  expected  that  crltlcisre  would  be  directed 
against  his  sutistical  methods,  for  be  ackoowledies  that  "far 
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in  this  Tolume  'guettet'  is  the  right  word."  A  better  arrangement  and  a 
dearer  presentation  of  the  data  would  have  made  the  book  more  readable  than 
h  now  is.  The  author  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  an  analysis 
of  family  inconiet  without  an  accompanying  discussion  of  prices,  family 
Imdgets.  etc,  it  of  no  great  value  in  deciding  any  question  regarding  the 
welfare  of  a  people 


Ira  B.  Cross. 


Stamford  UniviriUy, 


Mitchell,  C.  A.       Scirnce  and  tht  Criminal     Pp.   xiv,   240.     Price,  $2.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  191 1. 

D«v»n,  James.   The    Criminal    and    the    Community.      Pp.    xxi,    348. 
Price,  $175.     New  York:    John  Lane  Company,   1912. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  from  contem- 
porary English  authors  serves  to  reveal  the  extent  of  the  new  interest  in 
criminality  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  rather  the  concern  of  con- 
tinental writers. 

The  former  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  dealing  with  the  general 
subject  of  criminal  procedure.  Its  specific  field  is  that  of  the  detection  and 
identification  of  criminals.  The  author  advocates  the  employment  of  expert 
detectives  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  serious  crimes  and  not  after 
the  first  traces  arc  obscured  by  the  untrained  policeman.  The  chief  methods 
of  identification  discussed  are  the  use  of  photographs,  anthropometry  and 
dactyloscopy,  the  last  mentioned  being  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of 
violence.  Several  pages  of  finger  prints  are  given  as  illustrations.  The 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  detection  of  forgery.  Here  he 
discusses  the  work  of  handwriting  experts,  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
chemical  ink  tests  in  detecting  alterations,  the  examination  of  charred  frag- 
ments, the  forgery  of  bank  notes,  etc  He  does  not  regard  the  identification 
of  criminals  by  means  of  handwriting  as  very  satisfactory,  citing  numerous 
instances  where  discrepancies  have  occurred.  His  discussion  of  heredity  and 
handwriting  hardly  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  the 
illustrations  offered  seem  rather  to  disprove  than  to  prove  his  theory. 
Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  "Identification  of  Human  Blood  and  Hair" 
and  "Adulteration  of  Food." 

The  general  method  used  throughout  the  book  is  to  present  the  material 
in  concrete  form  through  the  description  of  numerous  trials  of  criminals 
and  many  notable  trials  are  discussed  with  criticisms  upon  both  positive 
expert  testimony  and  circumstantial  evidence.  This  method  adds  to  the 
readableness  of  the  volume,  but  scarcely  enhances  its  value  as  a  scientific 
treatise.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  Scotland  Yard  official,  the  illustra- 
tions are  all  from  English  sources.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  value  to  the 
American  student  and  should  be  in  every  library  of  criminology. 

The  latter  volume  deals  more  particularly  with  the  material  of  crim- 
inology and  penology.  Only  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  procedure.  It  is 
original   and   matter  of   fact,   and   abounds   in   practical   observations   that 
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are  of  imoMait  value.  It  tt  to  be  regretted,  howtvtr,  tiMl  tiM 
feel  an  antagoiiiiiii,  which  he  exprettet  oflia  ia  Itafdaft 
Mtire.  agmiott  the  scientific  work  of  crimioologitti^  which  bt  docs  not  tarn 
adequately  to  comprehend.  This  attitude  it  partiaUarljr  mnife«c  m  Iht 
first  chapter  00  The  Criminal  and  the  Criminplogfau.  while  the 
chapter  on  Heredity  and  Crime,  reveals  a  Uck  of  biologkal 
the  part  of  the  writer  which  disqualifies  him  largely  for 
critictsoii  in  this  field.  The  lack  of  English  iMmjigilinii  fai 
criminok>gy  is  not  compensated  for  by  flings  at  cotitfaemai  tlMorisia. 
there  is  much  to  be  criticised  in  the  claims  of  the  positive  school  no  one 
will  question,  but  arguments  are  best  answered  by  arguments  and  little  h 
gained  in  the  way  of  clearness  by  mere  references  to  then  it 
scientific  jargon.** 

The  positive  discussions  contained  in  Parts  II  and  III,  on 
Causes  in  the  Causation  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Criminal t.  are 
enlightening  and  extremely  valuable  and  here  the  author  finds  himself 
most  at  home  and  for  which  his  training  as  medical  officer  in  the  prison 
at  Glasgow  for  many  years  has  best  qualified  him.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Professor  Murison  in  his  introduction  that  "the  book  is  most  illuminatiaf 
and  the  wisest  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject,**  but  it  if  a  book 
to  be  read  by  every  student  of  the  science.— one  in  which  much 
information  has  been  packed,  and  one  which  will  prove  a  mental 
even  if  one  does  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions. 

J.   P.  LKBTKKUaCOL 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Morgan,  8.  A.      The  History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation  in  England.     Pp. 
xvii.  317.    Price,  %2.oo.    New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  ft  Co.,  1911. 

When  David  A.  Wells  established  the  prizes,  one  of  which  has  been  awarded 
to  this  essay,  he  laid  down  six  "thou  shalt  not'*  coamaadments.  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  **No  subject  shall  be  selected  for  coopctitive  writing  or 
investigation  and  no  essay  shall  be  considered  whtch  in  aay  way  advocates 
or  defends  the  spoilation  of  property  under  form  or  prooeti  of  law;  or  the 
restriction  of  Commerce  in  times  of  peace  by  LegialatioQ,  except  for 
or  sanitary  purposes;  or  the  enactment  of  usury  laws;  or  the 
of  contracts  by  the  debasement  of  coin ;  or  the  iasue  and  ose  by 
of  irredeemable  notes  or  promises  to  pay  intended  to  be  used 
and  as  a  substittite  for  money;  or  which  defends  the  endowmcBt  ai 
'paper.'  'notes*  and  'promises  to  pay*  with  the  legal  tender  qoaUty." 
these  provisions  of  the  founder's  will  suggest  a  desire  to  eetabHtl 
in  certain  economic  views,  yet  it  is  clear  that  if  essays  like  this  are  not  to 
contraventkm  of  the  rules  the  entail  is  not  dangerous. 

Of  these  essays  Professor  Theodore  Oarke  Smith  te  a  preface  to  the 
present  volume  says :    "Since  it."  (the  cuiB|WtiliOil)t  Tt  eoafim 
and  frradttates**  (of  not  more  than  three  yean^  glmding)  "of  • 
offers  no  post-graduate  instmctioo,  it  b  not  faiteoded  to 
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research,  but  rather  to  encourage  a  thoughtful  handling  of  problems  in 
political  science."  The  result  in  this  case  is  a  great  relief  from  the  "dry-as- 
dust"  demonstration  of  indefatigable  research  which  a  doctor's  thesis  too 
often  becomes.  Without  being  in  any  sense  puerile,  the  style  of  the  essay 
is  lively  and  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  very  readable,  as  well  by  those 
who  are  specially  interested  in  its  somewhat  technical  subject  as  by  others. 
In  fact  there  is  a  pronencss  to  the  selection  of  the  more  picturesque  material 
and  an  occasional  choice  of  language  that  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  under  whose  in- 
struction the  essay  was  begun  and  of  Professor  Smith  the  final  editor,  may 
have  been  needed  occasionally  to  suppress  the  exuberance  of  youth.  Tiiat 
the  leash  slipped  occasionally  will  be  shown  by  the  following  passage  from 
page  211 :  "...  the  woeful  struggle  of  Henry,  bleached-out  in  mind,  a  de- 
pendent upon  the  efforts  of  a  woman  against  the  rising  power  of  York ;  .  .  ." 
Still,  making  an  essay  of  this  sort  more  readable  by  such  means  is  a  pardon- 
able fault  if  not  an  added  grace.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  is  at  fault  is 
that  in  giving  so  much  space  to  events  in  English  history,  which  it  might  be 
assumed  the  reader  would  know,  it  curtails  the  space  available  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  special  topic  in  hand. 

It  is  not  a  gracious  task  for  the  reviewer  to  act  as  proof-reader  on  a 
finished  book,  yet  the  separation  of  the  subject  from  the  verb  by  a  comma  on 
page  68  and  again  at  the  bottom  of  page  94,  and  a  sentence  without  expressed 
subject  or  verb,  on  page  135,  as  well  as  the  rather  too  frequent  omission 
of  little  words  like  "the"  and  the  conjunctives,  in  an  effort  at  sprightliness 
in  style,  are  among  the  slips  noted. 

The  essay  gives  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  the  main  events  in  the 
development  of  the  power  of  parliament  over  taxation  from  the  first  clear 
hint  of  the  curbing  of  the  power  of  the  king  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  Of  the  latter  the 
essayist  says,  on  page  306:  "In  the  matter  of  taxation,  it  sums  up  in  a  few 
clauses  the  whole  principle  which  had  been  in  course  of  evolution  since  the 
German  chieftains  received  gifts  of  cattle  and  fruits  from  their  people." 
With  this  the  essay  closes. 

Carl  C.  Plehn. 
University  of  California. 

Paterson,  A.   Across  the  Bridges.    Pp.  xiv,  273.     Price,  $i.7a    New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

Nothing  can  be  of  richer  interest  than  an  insight  into  the  multifarious  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life.  In  terse  English,  clever  style  and  with  unusual  direct- 
ness the  author  of  this  book  tells  us  what  he  saw  "Across  the  Bridges"  and 
speaks  of  the  life,  hopes,  trials  and  ambitions  of  the  endless  poor  of  East 
London.  Embellishment  with  incidents,  color  and  illustration,  all  add  to  the 
power  and  vitality  of  the  story. 

There  is  a  brief  btit  vivid  account  of  the  streets,  homes  and  external 
environment  of  the  poor.    Then  follow  two  chapters  on  their  life  and  habits, 
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iaclddinff  ft  dJlCOWfaB  of  the  early 

ptcolimr  cuitocM.    One-half  of  the  book  b  devoted  to  tiM  prnhlfiin  of  tW 

yooth.    Pitiable  iodccd  U  the  proepect  for  the  oewly-boni  bftbt.    TW  ddld 

b  taken  through  the  elemcntanr  school  wtlh  it* 

and  we  ere  the  physical  and  tntcllcctuftl  fatiuaMit 

him.    Again  we  ace  him  out  of  school  engafed  in  Wt  vtriona  pMlkMiL    Vtt* 

hape  he  enjoys  a  day's  outing  in  the  coantfy    —  iKptrbnct  ol  doiAtM 

value  according  to  the  author.    The  pktnrt  of  the  bojr  ftt  work,  kb  Itdi  of 

skill  and  the  bitter  problem  of  unempktymcnt  giirt  nwck  food  I 

but  the  sports  and  recreation  enjoyed  by  the  working  boyi  oiler 

from  this  dismal  scene.    Morals  and  the  religious  life  arc  better 

when  we  learn  of  the  associations  and  traditiona.    Some  noteworthy 

tions  are  made  on  the  juvenile  offender  and  a  brief  ftCCQMBt  b  giv«l  of  Mt 

disposition  before  the  courts  and  his  subsequent  trottacoL 

The  pathetic  relation  of  the  age  of  pftreots  and  ibt  of  fftwHy  Id  dit 
curves  of  prosperity  and  adversity  and  the  sertooa  ootkwk  of  the  wuihiBg 
men  are  briefly  pictured  as  well  as  the  grim  consequences  in  blighted  k>ve 
and  disrupted  family  relations.     Many  poor  lose  all  hope  and  nrc  precipe- 
tated  into  the  lowest  stratum  of  human  wreckage. 

Finally,  no  one  can  understand  the  problems  of  the  poor,  thdr  haUH^ 
eostoms  and  extravagances  without  much  personal  contact  with  them.  Tkcrt 
is  need  of  knowledge.  Gained  in  this  way  it  provokes  sympathy  and  bdpfal- 
ness.    Without  these  qualities  intelligent  social  action  b  not  possible. 

Cgpwa  B.  Maimoul 
School  of  Social  Economy,  St.  Louis. 

Pennington,  A.  8tuart     The  Argentine  Republic.     Pp.  IS^.     Price.  I^joa 
New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  igia 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  Argentine,  but  few  have 

giving  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  country  as  b  afforded  in  tbb 

It  b  in  effect  a  handbook  of  infonnatkio  on  all  important  sn^acU^  yal 

presented  in  readable  form.    The  items  covered  iaclads  pkyaical 

popolatioo.  government,  history,  flora,  fauna,  gcoloffy.  indnstrscs  and 

literature,  politics  and  the  life  in  Argentine. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  given  more  space  than  any 
covering  about  one-fourth  of  the  book.     It«  discusswo  is  takes  mo  hi 
periods,  that  of  the  Adelantados.  the  colonbl,  the  viceroys  and  the 
These  chapters,  together  with  the  one  on  popnlatkm,  give  a 
growMl  for  an  understanding  of  the  present  devtIopaMat  of  tlM 
it  has  been  influenced  by  phjrsical  features  and 

The  average  reader  is  likely  to  feel  that  the 
(anna  b  largely  a  waste  of  space,  which 
devoted  to  a  more  extensive  dbcnation  of 
and  comnierdal  poesihilitiea.    About  three  timet  as 
to  the  former  topicii  while  many  pages  in  both 
are  devotad  amply  to  a  catatogalBt  of  varictiea.    For 
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will  care  to  know  that  there  are  fourteen  species  of  railbirds  in  Argentine, 
or  will  have  use  for  the  genus  and  species  of  the  principal  representatives 
nf  the  group.  This  defect  is  the  one  serious  criticism  to  be  directed  against 
the  book. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  the  concluding  survey  of  life  in  Argentine, 
where  the  author  presents  such  items  as  the  feelings  of  a  newcomer,  salaries, 
temptations,  cost  of  living,  customs  and  the  like.  In  few  words  the  contrast 
between  European  conditions  and  those  in  Argentine  is  clearly  drawn,  and 
•Qggetts  for  the  prospective  visitor  various  ways  in  which  unpleasant 
situations  may  be  avoided. 

Extracts  from  the  constitution,  especially  regarding  foreign  trade;  a 
glossary  of  native  idioms,  many  of  which  are  met  in  the  text,  and  a  good 
map  of  the  cotmtry  are  useful  additions  to  the  volume. 

Walter  S.  Tower. 
University  of  Chicago. 


Peraont,  C.  E.,  Parton,  Mabel,  and  Moses,  Mabelle.  Labor  Laws  and 
Their  Enforcement.  Pp.  xxii,  419.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  191 1. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  painstaking  volume,  a  work  concerned  mainly  with 
Massachusetts,  gives  a  history  of  factory  legislation  in  that  state  from  1825  to 
1874,— at  which  point  Miss  Sarah  Whittelsey's  earlier  work,  not  included  in 
the  volume,  takes  up  the  narrative  and  carries  it  to  1900.  As  the  net  result  of 
this  fifty-year  period,  an  approximate  ten  hour  work-day  and  sixty  hour  work- 
week were  secured  for  women  and  children,  and  the  beginning  was  made  of 
the  use  of  a  school  attendance  certificate  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen.  This  study  by  Mr.  Persons  is  exhaustive  and 
interesting,  but  is  allowed  disproportionate  space — nearly  one-third. 

The  next  chapter  describes  the  still  unregulated  conditions  in  women's 
work,  and  is  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  the  writers  as  employees  in 
various  manufactories  and  restaurants.  Women  workers  were  found  exposed 
to  many  sources  of  ill  health:  dust,  gases,  wet  floors,  defective  sanitation, 
irregular  hours,  night  work.  Practical  remedies  for  these  dangers  are 
ttiggested. 

Chapters  III  and  IV  point  out  the  weaknesses  in  the  administration  of 
Massachusetts  labor  statutes.  Summarized,  these  defects  are:  inadequate 
force  of  inspectors,  with  faulty  system  of  records  and  reports;  responsibility 
as  to  inspection  divided  between  district  police  and  state  board  of  health ; 
few  prosecutions  and  small  fines.  However,  three  advance  steps  are  recorded 
for  the  year  1910:  first,  protection  of  newsboys  and  other  street  traders; 
second,  physical  examination  and  certification  of  every  child  who  seeks 
emplojrment;  third,  exclusion  of  minors  from  occupations  declared  dangerous 
by  the  state  board  of  health.  A  helpful  chart  gives  a  comparative  study  of 
enforcement  legislation  throughout  the  United  States. 

Chapter  V  is  a  digest  of  recent  labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts  (1902- 
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iQio).  affecting  even  the  uufHo^muA  cootnct,  wa| 
lubility. 

The  Ust  chapter  ditcuitet  the  rifBlatioa  of  private 
in  the  United  States  and  the  petttmittk  conchiiion  U  rcachad  liwt  Uade  Smi 
U  far  behind  on  all  the  requititet  of  a  food  law.  TItfat  dMrta  fhov 
comparative  kgifUtion  on  this  important  fubjccL 

latcfaatinf  and  valuable  at  the  several  studiet  arc.  ooe  regrru  that  Ihcy 
were  not  coodeoscd  and  combined,  if  poasiblc.  wHh  llita  WUtteiicy^a  earlier 
study  so  as  to  give  a  comprehensive  sarvey.  historical  and  critical,  of 
leirislation  and  administration  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  volume  is 
needed,  and  this  would  have  afforded  the  opportunity  to  write  it. 

J.  Lyiix  BAaxABO. 
PkUadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Phllllpson,  Coleman.    The  InUmationol  Law  and  Custom  of  Ameient  Creeee 

and  Romf.    Two  vols.    Pp.  xl.  84a    Price,  l&sa    New  Yoric :  Manniliaa 

Company,  191 1. 
Our  text-books  teach  us  that  there  was  no  international  law  properly  to 
called  recognized  by  the  ancient  nations.  Foreign  policy  there  was  and  each 
state  observed  ill-defined  usages,  but  obligation  of  states  there  was  none,  at 
least  none  between  states  of  different  race.  Religion  rather  than  interaatioaal 
law  was  the  influence  which  worked  for  obser\'ance  of  interstate  cowpacta 
Greece  was  a  group  of  city  states  and  Rome  acknowledged  no  equality  of 
other  states— which  is  the  prerequisite  of  real  intematiooal  law.  The 
that  can  be  claimed  is  that  in  the  ancient  societies  there  was  a  large 
of  customs  which  time  was  to  see  appropriated  and  adapted  to 
purposes  of  the  community  of  states  when  it  was  later  to  make  its 

Mr.  Phillipson  would  have  us  dismiss  these  beliefs.  He  insists  there  la 
an  ancient  international  law,  truly  juridical  in  character  which  has  beca 
overlooked  by  previous  writers  and  to  a  large  extent  inacccMible  mrtfl  la 
recent  years  historic  research  placed  a  mass  of  new  materials  at  the  tfipoial 
of  the  student  His  two  large  volumes  show  exhaustive  scardi  of  the  ■•- 
terials.  He  has  used  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  corroborate  the 
practice  he  fmds  described  in  historical  matrrial.  The  coatooH  of  Gtaaea 
and  Rome  are  subject  to  constant  comparison  to  show  the  extent  lo  whSeh 
each  accepted  the  principles  under  discussion. 

After  the  introductory  chapters  discussing  the  extettt  to  wm^n  the 
Greeks  and  Ronums  recognized  an  intematiOQal  law,  the  burden  of  the  ftnt 
vohsme  is  the  relation  of  these  two  states  to  foretgnen.  etperially  the 
granted  the  domiciled  alien,  the  naturalization  of 
of  persona]  and  territorial  law  prindplea  and  the  right  of  aayhna.  The  laal 
chapter  in  the  first  and  the  entire  second  volume  deal  widi  pohHe  hUeiMtfcwMl 
bw  exclusively.  Treaties,  negotiations,  embassies,  balance  of  power,  arbitr** 
tioo.  war  and  maritime  Uw  are  treated  with  great  detail 

No  one  who  reads  these  vdmnes  can  fail  to  recognize  that  they  dm 
accepted  practices  among  the  ancients  which  approach  moch  ■tarcr  to 
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«C  aow  call  imcmationai  iaw  than  is  generally  recognized.  The  discussion 
of  embtssiet  and  war  rules  and  arbitration  is  especially  valuable  on  this 
account  and  will  necessitate  the  revision  of  many  of  the  sweeping  statements 
of  our  texts.  But  on  the  whole  in  spite  of  Mr.  Phillipson's  array  of  facts 
the  statement  that  the  ancients  had  no  true  international  law  docs  not  seem 
to  be  upset  One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  at  many  points  the  author's 
enthusiasm  leads  him  too  far.  The  war-rules  he  discusses,  for  example, 
tlioagb  they  approach  the  standard  of  later  practice,  are  rules  which  the 
R^wnyTT  would  not  have  been  willing  to  admit  were  binding  upon  him  by  any 
code  of  rules  applying  to  states. 

One  feels  that  the  argument  would  be  stronger  if  the  line  were  drawn 
more  closely  between  the  references  to  history  and  the  references  to  literature. 
The  combat  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  and  the  refusal  of  Ilus  to  give  Odysseus 
poison  for  his  arrows  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  or  illustrations 
of  a  generally  accepted  standard  of  international  relations. 

The  author's  painstaking  search  for  material  has  led  him  through  Greek, 
Latin«  French,  Italian  and  German  authors.  The  numerous  quotations  in 
the  text  are  as  a  rule  either  given  in  translation  or  in  the  original  followed 
Wy  an  English  translation.  To  have  adopted  the  same  plan  for  all  quotations 
including  those  in  the  footnotes  would  have  made  the  discussion  more  avail- 
able to  many  of  those  who  will  be  interested  in  these  volumes. 

Mr.  Phillipson's  book  is  in  a  field  new  to  English  authors.  His  general 
thesis  is  well  maintained — ^the  ancients  did  have  customs  applying  to  inter- 
national relations  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we  have  been  wont  to  recog- 
nize, but  whether  these  usages  are  settled  and  general  to  an  extent  that  would 
justify  calling  them  real  international  law,  many  readers  will  still  doubt. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

RIehman,  I.  B.      California  under  Spain  and  Mexico,  1535-J847.     Pp.  xvi, 
541.    Price,  $4-00.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1. 

The  student  of  American  history  should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Richman 
for  this  book.  Nowhere  can  the  history  of  California  be  found  so  well  told, 
in  compact  form,  as  here.  The  book  indicates  conscientious  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  author  in  preparing  for  his  work;  skill  in  condensing  so  much 
valuable  information  into  small  compass;  and  enthusiasm  in  telling  the 
interesting  story.  The  make-up  of  the  book  is  pleasing,  the  maps,  charts 
and  plans  are  excellent.  The  translation  of  such  documents  as  the  "Galvez 
Report**  and  the  *Tages  Journal/*  the  numerous  quotations  from  sources  in 
the  text  and  in  the  notes  should  be  appreciated  by  students. 

The  book  has  the  merit  of  freshness  because  of  the  amount  of  new 
material  used  in  its  preparation.  The  author  has  written  his  book  at  a  time 
when  he  has  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  recently  found  documents  and 
new  monographs  along  special  lines.  This  enables  him  to  make  more  definite 
and  complete  statements  on  controverted  points  than  was  possible  in  previous 
works  on  the  subject    The  book  rests  so  firmly  on  the  source  material  that 
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its  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted  and  Ik 
in  the  citation  of  authorittei.  The  notes,  roereoirer,  ntlce  it  pnniblt  for  iht 
f  student  to  go  more  into  deuil  on  ipecial  poinu  and  to  find  foUcr  ^imwnkm 
of  controverted  subjectt,  tuch  at  the  attitude  of  '''ngHifTil  and  of  the  Uniltd 
Sutes  to  California  before  1&46, 

The  reader  may  derive  from  this  book  a  food  idea  of  tbt  JnUnntJotl 
competition  which  led  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Califoroia;  of  tht 
lyttem  of  administration  of  a  Spanish  colony  and  a  Mexican 
of  the  mission  and  its  relation  to  colonisation ;  of  the  advent  of  the 
and  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  them.  The  book  c< 
graphic  descriptions  of  romantic  incidents  and  of  the  conditions  of  life  in 
early  California.  There  are  quite  full  characterizations  of  leading  personali- 
ties including  explorers,  royal  administrative  officers,  local  officiai^  BttniOA- 
aries,  fur  traders  and  merchants. 

Any  adverse  criticism  wotild  apply  rather  to  the  plan  than  the  content  of 
the  boolc  The  author  undertook  a  somewhat  difficult  task  in  writing  belli 
for  the  general  reader  and  the  student  The  amount  of  deUil  condcnaad 
into  such  small  compass  makes  the  book  rather  hard  reading  for  one  not 
already  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  subject.  California  history  is  very 
interesting,  and  this  book  is  a  suitable  one  to  open  up  the  subject  to  a  carefol 
reader  and  student 

Jambs  R. 
Berea  College^ 


Rota,  Edward  A.     The  Changing  Chinese,    Pp.  xvt,  356.    Price.  $3.4&    New 

York:  Century  Company,  1911. 

The  student  of  race  problems  will  welcome  with  enthosiatra  this 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  In  view  of  the  pn 
tionary  movement  in  China,  nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  a 
sighted  and  scientific  interpretation  of  Chinese  characteristics.  Profciaor 
Ross  did  not  go  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  interesting  materid 
for  a  travelogue,  but  to  obtain  first-hand  information  for  the  verification  or 
disproof  of  ideas  concerning  the  Chinese  which  were  the  result  of  scvtn 
years*  residence  in  California  where  the  Oriental  is  beat  obaenred  in  Amerka, 
and  after  many  years  of  subsequent  study  of  literary  sourcct. 

This  volume  is  not  primarily  a  description,  though  it  abonndfl  in 
tire  material.  It  is  an  interpretation.  It  explains  the  Chinese. 
obter\'ers  have  attributed  China's  backward  condition  to  its  medteral 
ment,  to  its  antiquated  industrial  methods,  to  the  static  character  of  iu 
people.  Professor  Ross  assumes  that  these  totalled  causes  are  themaehrcfl 
results  that  need  explanation  quite  as  much  as  the  effects  which  they  havt 
produced.  The  first  chapter  is  a  brilliant  pen  picture  of  the  mott 
charactera  of  the  country  and  its  people.  **China  is  the  Earopean 
Ages  made  visiblc^'a  slate  of  society  .  .  which  will  probab|s 
recur  on  this  planet.'* 

The  "Race  Fibre**  of  the  Chinese  is  due  to  natural  selection  under  a  bad 
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physical  environment  where  the  men  of  low  physical  resistance  were  elim- 
inated. The  "Race  Mind"  is  not  quite  so  clearly  analyzed  or  explained.  In 
the  main  its  stagnation  is  not  due  to  sluggishness  but  to  prepossession  by 
certain  beliefs— beliefs  that  are  tenaciously  held  because  in  a  vast  population 
they  have  been  instruments  of  order,  security  and  a  goodly  measure  of 
happiness.  When  the  isolation  of  these  beliefs  has  been  broken  up  the 
Chinese  mind  is  quick  to  respond.  There  is  no  evidence  of  intellectual 
inferiority.  No  more  thoroughgoing  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  can  be  found  than  Professor  Ross'  fourth  chapter  on 
The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  China.  China's  social  problems  arc  the  result 
of  the  pressure  of  population  on  space  and  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  industrial  future  of  China  is  ultimately  hopeful  because  of  the  vast 
unexploited  material  resources,  but  because  of  jealousy  of  the  foreigner, 
dearth  of  capital,  ignorant  labor,  graft,  nepotism  and  lust  for  immediate 
profits  without  regard  for  the  future,  the  development  will  be  slower  than 
many  have  predicted.  The  chapters  on  The  Grapple  with  the  Opium  Evil, 
The  Unbinding  of  the  Women  of  China,  Christianity  in  China,  and  The  New 
Education  are  illuminating  discussions  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
with  a  rapidity  undreamed  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  "There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  anything  in  the  psychology  or  history  or  circumstances 
of  the  Chinese  to  cut  them  off  from  the  general  movement  of  world  thought. 
Their  destiny  is  that  of  the  white  race;  that  is,  to  share  in  and  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  planetary  culture." 

As  usual,  Professor  Ross'  facctiousness  of  expression  leads  him  occa- 
sionally into  exaggeration,  but  this  after  all  is  scarcely  a  defect.  It  makes 
the  book  intensely  fascinating  reading,  and,  once  begun,  the  reader  is  loath 
to  lay  it  down  until  he  has  reached  the  last  page. 

Whether  or  not  all  the  generalizations  of  the  author  will  be  substantiated 
by  more  intensive  observation  and  future  history  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  race  interpretation  on  a  scientific  sociological 
basis. 

J.   P.  LlCHfENBERGER. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


8p«ncer,  F.  H.       Municipal  Origins.     Pp.  xi,  333.     Price  10/6.     London: 
Constable  &  Co.,  Limited,  191 1. 

This  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  local  government  describes  the 
process  by  which  the  existing  municipal  institutions  came  to  be  established 
in  England.  The  industrial  revolution  rapidly  developed  urban  communities 
in  what  had  been  mainly  a  rural  country  and  made  it  necessary  to  devise 
new  machinery  in  the  place  of  the  inadequate  manorial  courts,  parish 
vestries,  old  municipal  corporations  and  quarter  sessions.  Fundamental 
changes  were  made;  $0  fundamental  indeed  that  the  modem  system  "is  not 
a  growth:  it  is  a  creation."  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  a  systematic  study  of 
these  changes  as  they  appear  in  the  great  mass  of  private  bill  legislation  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.    He  describes 
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the  procedure  followed  in  teotrinf  toch  IcffiftUUoo.  the  itnicture  of  the 
new  governing  bodies  and  the  powers  and  duiiet  with  vliicb  ibcy  wcft 
invested.  The  conflicts  between  the  reformers  and  the  ■dhinoti  ol  tht 
old  order  are  reoonnttd  with  graphic  detail.  When  it  waa  propostid  to 
abolish  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor  a  churchwarden  of  Woolwidi  crkd 
out  indignantly:  "Such  speculative  reformations  are  too  closely  allied  to 
revolutions;  and  we  deprecate  every  idea  which  can  in  any  way  laid 
unnecessarily  to  deface  the  wise  structure  erected  by  anttquiiy.**  Tbeft  It 
ample  proof*  however,  that  the  reforms  were  anything  but  ipccalitive;  they 
were  adopted  without  relation  to  any  general  scheme  and  by  wIhU  Mr. 
Spencer  calls  **the  truly  English  method,"  *Hhe  wise  and  sufficient,  if  insular, 
method.'*  Each  community  looked  only  to  its  own  immediate  experience 
and  petitioned  parliament  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  particular  needs.  The 
system  of  municipal  government  grew  up  naturally  in  response  to  the  new 
social  conditions:  and.  as  Sir  Edward  Garke  remarks  in  his  preface  to  iIm 
book,  "the  later  developments,  intended  to  give  it  scientific  completenesii 
are  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  its  parts.**  Mr.  Spencer 
collected  the  material  for  his  book  while  assisting  the  Webbs  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  history  of  local  government;  not  only  has  great  industry  been 
expended  upon  the  work  of  investigation,  but  considering  the  complexity  of 
the  subject  its  orderly  and  lucid  presentation  should  be  commended.  There 
has  been  some  carelessness  in  reading  proof;  on  page  31 1  two  sentences  are 
unintelligible. 

E.  M.  Sar. 
Columbui  University, 


Tarbell,  Ida  M.    The  Tariff  in  Our  Times.    Pp.  ix.  3;$.    Price,  $t.sa    New 

York:  Macmillan  Company.  191 1. 
In  this  book,  consisting  largely  of  material  previously  published  in  the 
American  hfagasine.  Miss  Tarbell  traces  the  history  of  our  tariff  since  itta 
The  narrative  is  entertainingly  written  in  popular  style  and  throws  new 
light  upon  the  political  bickerings  and  log-rollingf  by  ncana  of  which  the 
duties  have  been  made  more  and  more  protective :  but  there  are  ao 
tions  of  importance  to  the  theory  of  the  Uriff  or  iu  practical 
effects.  The  main  purpose  is  to  expose  the  dominating  principle  of 
favors  to  constituents  and  campaign  contributors  regardless  of  tht 
of  consumers.  The  chief  factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  doty 
upon  any  article  has  been  the  organiicd  strcafth  of  the  pcodnceffc  TIm 
attitude  taken  by  the  author  is  one  of  severe  LondminHloB  of  tU  lifMnlit 
methods  of  the  protectionists. 

The  falsity  of  the  pauper  labor  argument  is  rehearsed;  the  fact  that  tht 
tariff  is  a  tax  is  emphasized ;  and  the  benefits  to  the  trvtit  are 
out  Throughout,  however,  a  strong  bias  is  wanlfeited.  It 
ranted,  for  example,  to  drag  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Cooipaiiy  as  a 
possible  beneficiary  of  the  tariff.  Similarly,  the  statement  (page  JSS)  that 
the  earnings  of  the  cotton  mills  have  been  "trcmendoo^  b  MrftMtffed;  a 
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few  have  paid  high  dividends  hut  the  average  has  not  been  extraordinary. 
Afiin,  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  McKinley  Act  and  its  successors 
(pigc  a68)  in  causing  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool,  a  change  which 
progressed  more  rapidly  before  1890  than  after.  Finally,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  desire  to  discredit  all  protectionists,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
vivid  portrayals  of  personalities  prominent  in  tariff  manipulations,  often- 
times in  none  too  complimentary  terms,  have  not  been  substantiated  by 
references  to  the  sources  of  information.  The  entire  absence  of  footnotes 
seriously  detracts  from  the  scientific  worth  of  the  book. 

The  statement  (page  329)  that  the  tariff  is  "the  most  serious  matter 
since  the  days  of  slavery"  will  not  be  universally  accepted.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  tariff  does  not  deserve  the 
importance  frequently  attributed  to  it  by  supporters  or  opponents.  The 
author's  conclusion,  however,  that  the  most  injurious  effect  of  our  tariff 
system  has  been,  not  the  hardship  to  the  poor  nor  the  injustice  to  consumers 
in  general,  but  the  contamination  of  public  morals  by  reason  of  the 
commercialism  developed  in  Congress,  deserves  thoughtful  consideration. 

Melvin  T.  Copeland. 
New  York  University. 


Yen,  H.  L.     A  Survey  of  Constitutional  Development  in  China.     Pp.   136. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

This  work  is  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  development  of  political  ideas  in 
China.  It  should  have  especial  value  to  those  students  of  political  science 
and  sociology  who  are  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  evolution  of 
Chinese  political  institutions  and  the  principal  basis  of  the  Chinese  political 
s>'stem.  But  for  a  person  who  desires  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  contemporary 
political  situation  in  that  far  eastern  country  this  monograph  cannot  be 
much  relied  upon,  for  it  almost  entirely  deals  with  Chinese  political  phil- 
osophy. "Political  Philosophy,"  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  is  in  fact 
the  key  to  the  book.  This  chapter,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  systematic 
review  of  the  political  theories  propounded  by  the  leading  philosophers  of 
Cathay  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  feudalism 
which  was  the  prevailing  form  of  government  before  and  at  the  time  of 
Confucius.  This  was  in  fact  the  political  environment  of  Confucius,  and  the 
Confucian  classics  practically  constitute  the  only  reliable  authority  for  the 
description  of  this  political  system.  The  third  chapter  bears  the  name  of 
public  law.  but  has  reference  to  the  Confucian  moral  code  so  far  as  it  may 
be  applied  poh'tically.  This  entire  chapter  is,  therefore,  a  description  of 
nothing  but  the  political  philosophy  of  Confucius.  The  fourth  chapter  is  a 
very  short  one.  dealing  with  the  political  situation  after  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius. Only  the  last  chapter  comes  down  to  modern  times  and  deals 
with  the  movement  for  a  constitution. 

The  main  criticism  of  the  work  that  can  be  made  is  that  it  should  not 
bear  the  title,  "A  Survey  of  Constitutional  Development  in  China."  A  far 
more  appropriate  title  would  be  'The  Political  Philosophy  of  Confucius." 
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MorcoTtr,  the  word  *'conttitutk>fMr  in  the  prtttac  ^Uk  it 

No  Occidental  reader  will  ttretch  hu  imagiMHon  to  far  tf  to 

Confucian  classics  as  the  Ghiacat  coimiliitioa. 

Cmanm  YMma 

Peking,  CAiao. 


Vule,  O.  Udny.   An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statitiics,     Ppi  xiii,  JTd, 
Price.  13.5a     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipptocott  Company,  1911. 

The  hook  is  based  upon  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Ibc 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Newmarch  Lectureship  in  Stailttict  at 
College,  London.  As  he  explains  in  the  preface,  the  tterial  laa 
increased  and  a  greater  variety  of  illustrations  baa  been  inirodoead  in 
to  render  the  work  useful  to  otlier  scientists  ''besides  those  iatcrtated  hi 
economic  and  vital  statistics."  This  is  a  distinct  service,  because  all  careful 
scientific  work  to-day,  in  whatever  field,  places  the  greatest  stress  upon 
method,  and  this  book  represents  the  latest  attempt  to  work  out  in  togictf 
order  and  related  development  the  methods  available  for  the  discntaion  of 
statistical  data  upon  which,  &s  never  before,  our  reasoning  is  being  based  in 
all  the  fields  of  scientific  endeavor.  No  efTort  is  made  to  cover  the  nmhodg 
of  collecting  data  or  the  history  of  statistics,  although  at  the  eondniion  of 
the  introductory  chapter  a  number  of  references  are  cited  for  the  oie  of  tiK 
student  who  wishes  more  complete  information  on  the  history  of  the  aciencr. 
This  plan  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  enables  the  Mndcnl  to 
follow  particular  discussions  in  greater  detail,  and  the  exercises  providtd 
for  each  topic  discussed,  although  frequently  too  difficult  for  the  fwginner 
in  the  science,  furnish  to  the  earnest  student  a  means  of  testing  Ilia  ml 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  methods  presented.  It  it  lo  be 
that  all  readings  and  discussions  in  statistics  most  meet  the  teat  ol 
effectiveness  in  preparing  the  student  or  the  investigator  to  think  in 
tive  terms;  to  be  cautious  and  discriminating  in  the  use  of  tlaiJitiftl  dili; 
to  analyze,  interpret,  and  present  the  bewildering  mass  of  fecorded  dMa  in 
accurate  and  intelliRible  terms;  and,  finally,  to  diKem  the  isiihnce  of 
regularities,  esublish  the  interrelations  between  groops  of 
to  make  clear  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  n 
of  the  theory  of  attribtites.  which  brings  the  student  at  once  into  a 
paratively  unfamiliar  field  We  do  not  questkNi  the  logical 
of  leading  up  to  the  more  familiar  part  of  the  theory  by  tliit  dboMtfon  of 
attributes  which  puts  special  emphasis  upon  the  conriitcncy  of  daH  tad 
tests  of  association  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  many  rendcfi^  eapeddly 
beginners,  will  find  these  chapters  too  difficult  to  offer  an  effective  intiodnc>» 
tion  to  the  science  of  statistics.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  tiMory  of 
variables.  The  basis  of  thb  discoaaion  b  laid  in  a  very  lomyrUnntivi 
treatment  of  the  frequency-dtstribotioo  in  which  the  anthor  ihowt  bf 
concrete  data  and  actual  curxTs  the  various  forma  of  f rcqmncy -^htflbntion. 
He  readily  paasea  to  a  diicotskw  of  the  need  for  ^lantittlivt  definltiOH  of  te 
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cliaractcrt  of  a  frequency-distribution  which  leads  him  to  explain  the 
vmrioat  form  of  averages,  the  measures  of  dispersion,  the  measures  of  asym- 
metry or  skewness,  and,  finally,  correlation.  The  exercises  offer  excellent 
material  for  practice.  In  Part  III  the  author  discusses  in  detail  the  theory 
of  sampling.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  important  subject  for 
U-eoretical  discussion,  but,  since  it  involves  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathe- 
matical processes,  the  difficulty  is  much  greater  on  this  account.  If  the 
author  had  been  able  to  assume  entire  familiarity  with  these  processes  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  his  task  would  have  been  easier  and  the  results 
more  satisfactory. 

With  the  limitations  mentioned  in  putting  the  book  into  the  hands  of 
beginners,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  taking  up  the  study  of  theory 
and  method  in  statistics,  and  to  the  advanced  student  of  the  science  it 
will  offer  most  valuable  material  in  directing  and  systematizing  his  work. 

Robert  Emmett  Chaddock. 
Columbia  University. 
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Admiiustnitioo  of  etutct,  HfM^tf^fl 
needed  in  legard  to,  103. 

Agriculture,  of  Northern  ChtnA,  141; 
of  Southern  China,  146. 

America,  adventuroui  eipeditkww  to, 
So;  rivalry  botwMo  JspAO  and,  6a 

American  banka,  nood  of,  to  pRxnote 
our  coffimcroe,  167* 

American  commerce  adversely  affected 
by  RuMian  policy,  1901-1904.  157. 

Ambucan  CoMMBKaAL  Intbbbsts 
IN  Mancbubja,  154-168.  Charac- 
terktks  of  Manchuria,  154;  great 
commercial  activity  of  Manchuria 
due  to  its  acoesBtbUity,  154:  rail- 
way connections  in  Manchuria,  155; 
bad  currency  system  holds  up  devel- 
opment, 155:  "Uldn"  tax  and  other 
custom  taxes,  155;  development  in 
tacportM,  156;  nature  of  articles 
imported  and  exported,  156:  before 
Russo-Japanese  War,  principal  im- 
ports from  United  Sutes,  157: 
American  oommeroe  adversely  affec- 
ted by  Russian  policy,  1901-1904, 
157:  bright  outlook  for  American 
trade  at  restoration  of  peace,  159; 
American  trsde  decreases,  159;  de- 
cline of  Japanese  trade,  160;  Japan's 
advantageous  position  with  regards 
to  commeroe  with  Manchuria,  160: 
Japan  assisted  her  exporters,  160: 
•qcmhty  of  opportunity  did  not 
odst,  161:  Japan's  control  of  the 
currency,  161 ;  imperial  government 
and  business  interests  of  Japan 
systematic  to  secure  control  of 
import  and  export  trade,  161: 
ontaniiafioo  of  the  Manchnrian 
Export  Gild,  163;  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha  acu  as  general  agent  of  the 
Gfld,  t6a:  assistant*  afforded  by 
162:     Jspanssa    importt 


•dby. 

163: 
to  way  it  hM 
summary  of 

in  MaodMfte,  165: 
look  for  American  trada  la 
churia,  165;  Open  Door, 
trade  in  Manchuria  wil 
upon  Japan's  raapact  for,  163; 
Japanese  immigration  to  Manchuria 
not  exteosivv,  163;  capital  OMSt  ba 
attracted  to  Manctmria,  166;  capi- 
tal will  not  go  to  Mancfcnria 
Japan  frankly  aooepCs  tha 
door"  policy.  166;  nplanafinn  of 
Japan's  attitude  toward  HstmninfMD- 
Pakumen  line,  166;  attampt  to 
favor  Dairen  at  the  expaosa  of  New- 

in  Manchuria  not  to  ba  fafad,  i6f : 

need  of  American  banks  to 

our  commerce,  167!  oeedoC 

method  of  selling  goods  ia 

churia,  167:  field  in  which 

trade  may  look  for 

168. 

American  oonnsfcial  postiDtt  ia 
churia,  somnary  of,  163. 

American  trade,  BM  ia  whidi,  «agf 
knk  for  devsiopmaat,  t6t:  Ion  of. 
due  to  way  it  has  beea  hawltd,  1C4: 
in  Manchutia,  outkx>k  for.  163. 

America's   geographical 
regards  Pacific 

of,  57. 
Andeison,  Malcolm,  P. 

of  Booaoerie   Valas   ia 

169. 

IgfiimiH   of    1900, 
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ChiiiA  over  Manchuria  cause  of 
fulureof,  40. 

Anglo- Japanese  alliaiine,  Portsmouth 
Treaty  reaUy  an  annexure  to  second, 
42;  a  pronouncement  of  policy  like 
Monroe  Doctrine,  42. 

Anti-fordgn  spirit  of  Shen-si,  Kan-su 
and  Shan-si  caused  by  isolation, 
142. 

Arrested  development,  China  as  exam- 
ple of.  i. 

Associations,  formation  of,  31. 

Athletics,  interest  in,  116. 

Bibliography  on  China,  151. 

Boxer  uprising  in  Russo-Japanese  war, 

Russia's  seisure  of  Liaotung  terri- 

tority  caused,  41. 


Cadbory,  William  W.  Medicine  as 
Practiced  by  the  Chinese,  124. 

Cameb'  hair  used  to  make  ropes  and 
sacking,  170. 

Canton,  servile  conditions  of  certain 
dassin,  81;  trade  with  foreigners 
confined  to,  79. 

Capital,  must  be  attracted  to  Man- 
churia, 165;  will  not  go  to  Man- 
churia, unless  Japan  frankly  accepts 
the  "open  door"  policy,  166. 

Cases  decided  by  consular  courts, 
collection  of,  100. 

Chin-chow-Aigun  railway,  China's 
veto  of  the,  48. 

Chinese  civilization,  origins  of,  136. 

Chihesb  Rbvolution,  The,  11-17. 
Gloriotas  nature  of  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion, 1 1 ;  absence  of  mob  character- 
istics, 12;  respect  for  life  and  prop- 
erty, 12;  growth  of  national  con- 
■ciousaess,  13:  policy  of  Manchu 
government,  13;  Dr.  Sun  and  the 
revolutionary  propaganda,  13;  Yuan 
powerless  to  oppose  advance  of 
revolution,  14;  only  danger  to 
revolution,  foreign  intervention,  15; 
prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
repubUc,    15;     why   China   should 


have  a  republic,  16;  democratic 
nature  of  Chinese  institutions,  16; 
nature  of  Chinese  people,  1 7 ;  bene- 
ficial effects  to  world  of  establishing 
a  Chinese  republic,  17. 

Chino- Japanese  Agreement  of  1905, 
difficulties  of  interpreting,  48;  nego- 
tiations of  the,  48. 

Christian  ministry,  training  for  the, 
120. 

Christianity  in  China,  influence  of,  70. 

Chun,  Miss  Ying-Mei.  A  Wedding 
in  South  China,  71. 

Climate  of  Northern  China,  140; 
of  Southern  China,  146. 

Coal  supply,  148. 

Commission  for  the  Study  of  Con- 
stitutional Government,  29. 

Communications,   importance   of,    33. 

Consular   courts,    importance   of,   99. 

Consuls,  assistance  afforded  by,   162. 

Copper  and  minor  metals,  150. 

Cotton  goods,  Japanese  imports  of, 
now  lead,  163. 

Counterfeiting  of  trademarks,  163. 

Currency,  Japan's  control  of  the. 
See  "open  door,"  161;  reform  of,  in 
Manchuria,  imperative  need  of, 
51;    system  holds  up  development, 

155. 

Custom  duties,  dangers  to,  for  China 
through  interpretation  of  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  49. 

Custom  taxes,  "likin"  tax  and  other, 
155. 

Dairen,  attempt  to  favor,  at  the 
expense  of  New-chwang,  167. 

Democracy  in  China,  local  self-govern- 
ment and,  20. 

Democratic  nature  of  Chinese  insti- 
tutions, 16. 

Dog,  not  used  for  food,  172. 

Educational  System,  China's 
Method  of  Revising  Her,  83-96. 
Formerly  government  schools  did 
not  exist  in  China,  83;   description 


Ifides 
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of  iovpoM  edacfttjonai  lyitan,  %y, 
•nininAtioiw  and  digram,  84;  ignor- 
•tiot  of  Um  nmwt,  S5;  disiwich 
oi  Chinen  ttudeoU  to  United 
Sutcs  in  187a,  S6:  refonm  incU- 
tut«d  by  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  in 
1898,  86;  grading  adofited  in  the 
tcbooU.87:  emphaib  laid  on  ethical 
leaching,  88;  no  goveniinental  lya- 
tem  of  taxation  to  provide  jfor 
ichooU,  88;  lack  of  qualified  teachen, 
89;  normal  schools  in  China,  90; 
number  of  students  in  provincial 
schools  end  of  1910,  90;  description 
of  the  nx  dassee  of  schools,  91; 
curriculum  of  the  university,  93; 
two  gradea  of  normal  schools,  94; 
system  of  conferring  degrees,  95; 
need  of  foreign  teachers,  95;  un- 
ruUness  of  student  dass,  96. 

Edwards,  Dwight  W.  The  Chinese 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assodataon, 
109. 

Emigration  agents,  activity  of,  81. 

Emigration,  Causbs  or  CuNsas, 
74-82.  Difference  between  motives 
actuating  European  and  Chinese 
emigrants,  74;  emigration  prin- 
dpally  from  Kwangtung  and  Poo- 
kien,  75;  characteristics  of  these 
two  provinces,  75;  custom  of  living 
in  same  household  necessitates  emi- 
gration, 76;  independent  spirit  of 
inhabitants  of  Kwangtung  and  Pook- 
ien,  77;  commerce  with  outside 
nations,  78;  conflicU  with  foreigners, 
79:  trade  with  foreigners  confined 
to  Canton,  79;  distress  caused  by 
the  advent  of  Maocfao  Dynasty, 
79;  adventurous  expeditioos  to 
Amerioa,  80;  activity  of  emtgra- 
tion  agents,  81;  servile  conditions 
of  certain  dass  in  Canton,  81; 
tendency  of  Chinese  to  emigrate 
to  lands  inhabited  by  their  country- 
men, 81;  continuance  of  cooditioos 
favoring  Chinew  cmigratiuo,  8a. 
of  aunsnto 


Cnina  s  govemoieat  should 

Equahty  of  opportunity  did  no 

161. 
Bstatai,  kgiriatioo  oMdod  la 

to  adniniitfBtioo  of,  lod. 
Export  Gild,   Maacbufiaa, 

tioo  of  the,  16a. 

of,  isfi. 

Exporters,  Japan  swistwi  her,  160. 

Exporta,  dcvelopmtnt  of,  156. 

Extradition,  iaadaqanta  lagiilatioo  ap* 
plying  to,  105. 

ExTaATEaaiToaiauTv  in  Cmu,  97- 
108.  Powers  having  aUBtarfilorial 
rights  in  China,  97 ;  measures  of  pow- 
ers toorganixe  extraterritorial  juri^ 
diction  in  China,  97 ;  naUtre  and  world 
of  "mixed  courU/*  98; 
of  consular  courts,  99; 
of  cases  decided  by 
too;  legisUtion  of  Umiad 
applying  to  jurisdictaoo  in 
101;  inadeqoato  Rgalatkm  apply- 
ing to  extraditioo,  103:  kgidatiDO 
needed  in  regard  to  administratioo 
of  esutes,  103;  dedsioQa  of  Jodga 
Wilfley,  105:  dedsaooa  of  Jodgs 
Thayer,  106;  appealed  oasss,  107: 
discussion  of /»f*  Rons,  107:  advan- 
tages when  Chiaa  shAll  be 
to  abolisfa  axtmarritunal 
taoo,  108. 


Pedend  plan  in 

adoption  of,  37. 
Pbokien  and  Kwaagtang, 

principally  from,  75. 

lack  of 
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GlOGRAPHY    AND    RBSOURCES,  ChINA; 

1^15^  Pofttupw  upon  which 
DAtaooal  greatimi  depends,  130; 
main  divisiont  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, 130;  geographical  position  of 
China,  130;  isoUtion,  130;  route  to 
China  via  Indian  Ocean,  131;  land 
routes  to  China,  131;  present  signi- 
ficance of  China's  isolation,  132; 
effect  of  the  Suez  Canal,  132 ;  value  of 
the  sea  as  a  barrier,  1 33 ;  Manchuria, 
only  iveak  spot  in  China's  boundary 
system,  133;  accessibility  of  China 
tqrMA,  134;  harbors,  134:  navigable 
■treanis,  135;  origins  of  Chinese 
civilization,  136;  route  from  Peking 
to  Mongolian  plateau,  137;  con- 
nections with  Tibet  and  Burma,  137 ; 
difilculty  of  constructing  trade  route 
between  Yun-nan  and  Burma,  137; 
physical  features  and  resources  of 
China,  137;  mountains,  137;  plains 
138;  climate,  139;  geographic  divi- 
sions, 139;  Northern  China,  140; 
dimatc  of  Northern  China,  140; 
soil  of  Northern  China,  141;  agri- 
culture, 141;  people  of  Northern 
China,  142;  anti-foreign  spirit  of 
Shcn-si,  Kan-su  and  Shan-si  caused 
by  isolation,  142;  Central  China 
(Yangtze  Valley),  143;  climate  of 
Central  China,  144;  agriculture  of 
Central  China,  144;  people  of  Cen- 
tral China,  145;  Southern  China 
(surface),  145;  climate  of  Southern 
China,  146;  agriculture  of  Southern 
China,  146;  mineral  resources,  147; 
ooal  supply,  148;  iron  mines,  149; 
copper  and  minor  metals,  150;  non- 
metals,  150;  prospects  of  magnifi- 
cent industrial  development,  151; 
bibliogimphy,  151. 

Gcnnany  well  adapted  to  serve  as 
model  for  Chinese  government,  37. 

GuL  nf  Cbdca,  Thb  Life  op  a, 
62-70.  Prevalence  of  erroneous 
about  China,  62;  basis  of 
■odety,  62;    early  child- 


hood, 63;  education  of  a  girl,  64; 
social  and  moral  life,  65;  engagement 
and  marriage,  67;  married  life,  68; 
motherhood  and  old  age,  69;  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  in  China,  70. 

Hinckley,  P.  £.  Extraterritoriality  in 
China,  97. 

Ho,  L.  Y.  An  Interpretation  of  China, 
I. 

Hsinmintun-Fakumen  line,  Japan's  at- 
titude toward,  166. 

Hygiene,  lectures  on,  117. 

Immigration,  Japanese,  to  Manchuria 
not  extensive,  165. 

Imports  from  United  States  before 
Russo-Japanese  War,  157. 

Industrial  development,  prospects  of 
a  magnificent,  151. 

Interests,  representation  of,  38. 

International  commerce,  7. 

International  conflicts,  7. 

International  status  of  Manchuria, 
importance  of  determining,  39. 

Interpretation  of  China,  An, 
i-io.  View-point  of  the  writer,  i; 
China  as  example  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, i;  early  period  of  progress, 
2;  period  of  stagnation,  3;  intel- 
lectual backwardness,  4;  economic 
poverty,  5;  political  disorganiza- 
tion, 6;  period  of  change,  6;  inter- 
national commerce,  7;  international 
conflicts,  7;  missionary  movement, 
8;  modem  education,  8;  transla- 
tion of  books  from  Japanese,  9; 
Kuan  Wha  (mandarin  dialect),  9; 
importance  to  world  of  events  in 
China,  10. 

Iron  mines,  149. 

Japan,  advantageous  position  of,  with 
r^ards  to  commerce  with  Man- 
churia, 160;  and  America,  rivalry 
between,  60;  and  China,  America's 
associate  in  world  pohtics  for  next 


Indfx 
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Aw  centurie«.  5II:  aMiHed  her 
exportcn,  i6u:  attitude  of,  toward 
Hfinnuntun-Pakumm  lim*.  166:  fron* 
tier  oompact  organised  by,  39:  in 
Manchuria  until  1993,  situation  o(. 
46:  in  i89Sf  falM  poUcy  ti,  41: 
respect  o(.  for  Open  Door,  American 
trade  in  Manchuria  will  depeod 
upon.  165:  m*ar  with,  19. 

Japanese  immigration  to  Manchuria 
not  extensive,  165. 

Japaosst  imporu  of  cotton  goods  now 
lead,  163. 

Jones,  Chester  Uojrd.  Republican 
Go\'cmment  in  China,  26. 

Korea,  work  in,  to  develop  nr^r 
trades.  114. 

Kuan  Wha  (mandarin  dialect),  9. 

Kwangtung  and  Poolden,  enugrmtion 
principally  from,  75;  independent 
spirit  of  inhabitants  of.  77. 

lAitset  fain  policy,  Chinese  advocates 

<rf.37. 
Lectum.  hunger  of  Chinese  for.  114. 
**Ukin"  tax  and  other  custom  taxes, 

155. 

Ling,    Pyau.       Causes    of    Chinese 

Emigration,  74. 
Local  self>govemment  and  democracy 

in  China,  ao. 

l^adiinery  in  Manchuria,  field  for 
modem    agricultural    and    mining, 

llaimaLs  or  Economic  Value  in 
CuNA,  Notes  on  tbb,  169-178. 
Domestic  mammals,  169:  cattle. 
169:  yak,  169;  use  of ,  in  western 
pfoviaoes  as  beast  of  burden,  169: 
water  bofbOOk  170:  used  to  culti- 
vate padity  Aslds,  170:  camel,  170; 
lair  ossd  to  make  ropes  and 
170:  sheep,  170:  woolen 
fsrmenu  not  much  used  by  the 
I-"      goat.    170:     swine. 


hicMy  sMteMftsd  by  the 
as  food.  171:  horse  and  mole,  171: 
coal  to  hirr.  171;  drmktes.  171; 
dug.  not  used  for  food.  17a:  cat, 
17';  rabbit,  flesh  mad  ikkm  mttde 
uss  of,  171:  wfld  BiimmsK  17a: 
deer,  antlers  ussd  for  9f9  mmSkkm, 
17a;  roe  deer,  17a:  mask  dasr.  173; 
tAkin,  173:  goat-anlelope,  173;  wfld 
swine,  173:  mink,  174:  Indian 
marten,  174;  wfkl  eat,  174:  ttfv, 
174:  bones  powdered  to  nss  lor 
medicine  for  weak,  174:  leopaid 
174:  lynx  and  wolf,  175:  foa, 
175:  otter,  176:  bear,  176:  ha%ii. 
176;  hares,  176:  sqoinels,  176: 
rodent  mole,  177;  macaqw,  177. 
Manchu  Dynasty,  poeMbOity  of  to- 
placing,    by   an   elected   pieaiilsnt, 

as. 

Manchu  Govenunsttt,  policy  of  the, 

13. 
Manchuria,  characteristics  of,  154: 
China's  Govammsnt  shwdd  eocow* 
ageemigiatiMofCliiiisssio,5a;  field 
for  modem  agricultural  and  niaing 
machinery  in.  S3:  only  weak  spot 
in  China's  boundary  sjrstcm,  133. 
See  aim  Ambsican  ComaUKlAL 
iNTBSim    Of     MANCSVtlA,      I54- 

168. 

MANCNUftlAM      PIOM.S1I,     TNB     ONB 

Solution  or  tsb,  39-55- 
feet  nature  of  settlement  of 

.  39:  inipcNtaiiw  of 
Btamatkmal  Mats  of 
Manchuria,  39;  Maadraria  asHB- 
ttaOy  part  of  China,  39;  faibflv  to 
rscogniae  sufersignty  of  Chma  over 
Maachoria,  caoM  of  faihiri  of  Angjto- 
Oermaa  Agrsamsot  of  1900^.  40: 
false  policy  of  Japan  in  Ifi95.  4t: 

lority 

men    constitute    modem    fnooiian. 
41:    Portsmooth  Treaty  reafly  •• 
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annexure  to  tecond  Anglo-Japanese 
•Oiaoce,  42;  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
a  pronouncement  of  policy  like 
Monroe  Doctrine,  42:  England  by 
Sues  Canal  controls  Oriental  trade 
and  dominates  relations  of  Europe 
to  Asia,  42:  subject  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  42:  England  has 
never  acquiesced  in  dismemberment 
of  Manchuria,  44;  Portsmouth 
Treaty  and  Chino-Japanese  Treaty 
in  1905  defining  status  of  Manchuria, 
44;  situation  of  Japan  in  Manchuria 
until  1923,  46;  Manchurian  compli- 
cations can  only  arise  should  China 
fail  to  modernize  herself,  46:  import- 
ance of  Article  IV,  of  treaty  of 
peace,  47;  China's  veto  of  the 
Chin-chow- Aigun  railway,  48; 
negotiations  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
Agreement  of  1905,  48;  difficulties 
of  interpreting  Chino-Japanese 
Agreement  of  1905,  48;  dangers 
for  China  through  interpretation  of 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  re- 
garding custom  duties,  49;  China's 
task  in  Manchuria,  50;  imperative 
need  of  currency  reform  in  Man- 
churia 51 ;  efficienc  policing  of  Man- 
churian provinces  required,  52; 
China's  Government  should  encour- 
age emigration  of  Chinese  to  Man- 
churia, 52;  field  for  modem  agricul- 
tural and  mining  machinery  in  Man- 
churia, 53;  system  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  mining  concessions,  53;  Peking 
Government  will  be  measured  by  its 
in  Manchuria,  54;  China 
the   world's   moral    support, 

55. 

Manchurian  provinces,  efficient  polic- 
ing of,  required,  52. 

Manchus,  hatred  of,  24. 

Married  life  in  China,  68. 

McConnkk,  Frederick.  The  Open 
Door,  56. 

Meoicinb  as  Pbacticed  by  the 
Chinese,      124-127.      Superstitious 


notions  and  art  of  medicine,  124; 
ideas  regarding  anatomy,  125;  im- 
portance of  pulse  in  diagnosis,  126; 
cause  of  diseases,  128. 

Mineral  resources,  147. 

Mining  concessions,  system  to  adopt 
in  regard  to,  53. 

Missionary  movement,  8. 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  acts  as  general 
agent  of  the  Gild,  162. 

"Mixed  courts,"  nature  and  work  of, 
98. 

Modem  education,  8. 

Mongolian  plateau,  route  from  Peking 
to,  137. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance a  pronouncement  of  policy 
like,  42;  and  Open  Door  both 
American,  56. 

Most-favored-nation  clause  regarding 
custom  duties,  dangers  for  China 
through  interpretation  of,  49. 

Motherhood  and  old  age,  69. 

Munro,  Dana  G.  American  Com- 
mercial Interests  in  Manchuiia,  154. 

National  Assembly,  30;  action  of 
the,  22;  anti-dynastic  program  of 
the,  31. 

National  consciousness,  growth  of,  13. 

Native  Chinese  industries,  develop- 
ment of;  American  trade  also  ad- 
versely affected  by,  163. 

New-chwang,  attempt  to  favor  Dairen 
at  the  expense  of,  167. 

Non-metals,  150. 

Normal  schools  in  China,  90. 

Open  Doob,  The,  56-61.  "World 
men,"  meaning  of  term,  56;  great 
future  of  China,  56;  two  greatest 
poUtical  doctrines  of  the  world  to- 
day, Monroe  Doctrine  and  Open 
Door,  both  American,  56;  im- 
portance of  Open  Door  doctrine, 
56;  advantage  of  America's  geo- 
graphical situation  as  legards  Pacific 
questions,   57;     calls   period,    1900- 
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1910,  Open  Door  Decide,  58:  Japan 
and  China.  America's  aMndatm  in 
world  )M>liuci  for  next  five  oeotwiaa. 
58:  Japan  adopu  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  Eastern  Asia,  S9:  frontier  com- 
pact  organised  by  Japan,  S9:  rivalry 
between  Japan  and  America,  60: 
plan  devised  by  Government  in 
Washington,  60:  China's  futttrs 
depends  upon  the  event  of  struggle 
between  two  groups  of  allies,  60. 

Open  Door,  American  trade  in  Man- 
churia wiU  depend  upon  Japan's 
respect  for,  163;  and  Monroe  Doc- 
trine both  American,  56;  policy, 
capital  will  not  go  to  Manchuria 
unless  Japan  frankly  accepts,  166. 

Opium,  fight  against,  example  of  what 
China  may  do,  as. 

Oriental  trade,  England  by  Sues 
Canal  controls,  and  dominates  le- 
lataons  of  Europe  to  Asia,  4a. 

Policing    of     Manchurian     provinces 

required,  5a. 
Political  dtaorganixation,  6. 
Popular  government  expensive.  34. 
Portsmouth  Treaty  really  an  aitnexure 

to  second  Anglo- Japanese  alliance, 

Pott.  F.  L.  Hawks.  China's  Method 
of  Revising  her  Educational  System, 

Poverty  of  the  country.  34. 

Prusnan  electoral  system,  advantages 

for  China  of,  37. 
PttbHc  opioioQ  in  China,  new.  i^. 

Quo.  Tai-Chi.    The  Chinese  Revolu- 
II. 


Railway.  China's  veto  of  the  Chin- 
chow-Aigun,  48;  connections  in 
Manchuria,  155. 

RabeUion,  Chinese  recognise  tight  of. 

RKONtTsucnoN.  CsaTAiic  AiracTS  or 
CuiicsaB,  iS-as.    I  ncreasii«  interest 


in  China,  18:  war  with  Japan,  19s 
adopcioii  of  wistsrn  Iswning,  19:  in. 
tiodiictioii  Ol 
local  srff. 
inChina.  jo:  Impnrtaiicw  ol  provfo* 
dal councils.  Ji :  action  ol  the  natkm- 
al  assembly,  aa;  Cbinsss  lacDgBisa 
right  of  rebellion,  tjs  fwahrtlon 
largely  raoa  question.  14:  hatfsd  ol 
Manchus,  a4:  light  afaiaii  opian, 
example  of  what  CUoa  nay  tfo^ 
a5:  China's  regard  Cor  figbtaoosBssB, 
a5:  new  public  opiafea  la  China,  ts- 
RBrtiBLicAif  GovBBmiBiir  Di  Gniia, 
a6-38.  Plans  ol  China  to  adopt 
experience  ol  western  nations,  a6: 
proWnctal  experiments,  rj:  pro- 
posed national  legislatttfe,  a8:  oon- 
mission  for  tha  study  ol  coostita- 
tional  government,  39;  work  ol 
provincial  legislatures,  30;  United 
Association  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, 30:  National  Assembly,  yn 
lack  ol  efficient  govsmnentincmses 
danger  ol  foreign  intcrierenoe,  31: 
lormation  ol  aaeodatioos,  31:  anti- 
dynastic  program  ol  tha  National 
Assembly,  31;  levolutiooary  pro- 
gram. 31;  pmrtamation  ol  W«t 
Ting-fang,  3a:  danger  ol  too  rapid 
3a;     republic 

cabiUty   ol   parliamentary 

tions,    3a:     physical    objectaon    to 

republican  China,  3a: 

ol  communiGataoos,  33: 

in    China   oomparad   with    United 

in  China,  34:   nasd  ol 
China's    Hirti^f*r^    ^slsm,    34: 
poverty  ol  tha  oonatry,  54: 
gornnasol  aipoMhrr,  34: 
qdsitea  for 

35;  poeaibiUty  ol  replacing 
dynasty  by  an  elected  pr«aident«  35: 
popular  government  at  present  im- 
portant,  16:    lesson  ol 
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of  Iau9n  faire  policy.  37;  likeli- 
hood of  ftdoption  of  federal  plan  in 
China,  37;  Germany  well  adapted 
to  serve  as  model  for  Chinese  govern- 
ment, 37:  advantages  for  China  of 
Prussian  ek^ctoral  system,  37;  repre- 
sentation of  inteiests,  38;  reasons 
why  China  may  profit  from  experi- 
ence of  eastern  Europe,  38. 

Revolutionary  program,  31. 

Roorbach,  G.  B.  China :  Geography 
and  Resources,  130. 

Russian  competition  in  Manchuiia 
not  to  be  feared,  167. 

Russian  policy,  American  commerce 
adversely   affected    by,    i9oi>i904, 

157. 
Russia's  seizure  of  Liaotung  territory 
caused    Boxer    uprising    in    Russo- 
Japanese  war,  41. 

Smith,  Arthur  H.  Certain  Aspects 
of  Chinese  Reconstruction,  18. 

Students,  dispatch  of  Chinese,  to  the 
United  States  in  1872,  86;  import- 
ance of  emigration  of,  117. 

Suez  Canal,  effect  of  the,  132 ;  England 
contiols  Oriental  trade  and  dominates 
relations  of  Europe  to  Asia  by,  42. 

Sun,  Dr.,  and  the  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda, 13. 

Taxation,  no  governmental  system  of, 

to  provide  for  schools,  88. 
Teachers,  lack  of  qualified,  89. 
Tibet  and   Burma,  connections  with, 

1.^7- 
Tiger,  rarely  found;    used  by  officials 

to  cover  divans;    bones  powdered 

to  use  for  medicine  for  weak,  174. 
Trademarks,  counterfeiting  of,  163. 
Trssslation  of  books  from  Japanese, 

9. 
Tsao.  Miss  Li  Vieni.     The  Life  of  a 

*Girl  in  China,  62. 

United  Association  of  the  Provincial 
30. 


United  States,  conditions  in  China 
compared  with.  33;  open  door  plan 
devised  by.  60. 

University,  curriculum  of  the,  93. 

Weale,  Putnam.  The  One  Solution 
of  the  Manchurian  Problem,  39. 

Wedding  in  South  China,  A,  71-73. 
More  expressive  of  merriment  than 
American  wedding,  71;  presenta- 
tion of  gifts  and  eatables,  71;  re- 
moval of  wedding  articles  to  bride- 
gioom's  house,  72;  Chinese  words, 
descriptive  of  marriage,  72;  bride 
refuses  to  depart,  72;  conducted  to 
bridegroom's  house,  73;  receives 
presents  from  relatives  and  friends 
of  her  husband,  73;  received  by  the 
groom,  73;  ceremonies  and  festivi- 
ties, 73. 

Western  learning,  adoption  of,  19. 

Woolen  garments  not  much  used  by 
the  Chinese,  170. 

"World  men,"  meaning  of  term,  56. 

Wu  Ting-fang,  proclamation  of,  32. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, The  Chinese,  109-123. 
Position  of  the  young  man  in  China, 
109;  work  of  foreign  secretaries  in 
China,  109;  Association  at  Shanghai, 
controlled  by  Chinese,  no;  support 
given  associations  by  Chinese,  in; 
needs  which  the  Association  is  try- 
ing to  meet,  112;  night-school  work, 
113;  work  in  Korea  to  develop  rew 
trades,  114;  Chinese  lecture  hungry, 
114;  respect  of  Chinese  for  any- 
thing printed  or  written,  115;  pub- 
lication of  the  association,  115; 
Chinese  students  need  social  centers, 
116;  interest  in  athletics,  116; 
I  lectures  on  hygiene,  117;  importance 
I  of  emigration  of  Chinese  students, 
I  117;  religious  instruction,  118;  study 
'  of  the  Bible,  119;  summer  confer- 
ences, 119;  training  for  the  ministry, 
120;    moral  religious  changes  going 
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PART  ONE 


The  Rural  Problem 


(D 


CONDITIONS  AND  NEEDS  OF  COUNTRY  UFE 

By  John  M.  Gtuxm, 
Depmitmcfit  of  Sociology,  Univcnitx  o(  North  Dakota. 


There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  it  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  country.  Articles  discussing  the  subject  arc 
myriad.  Did  the  agricultural  population  view  itself  as  urban  writ- 
ers appear  to  view  it,  it  would  doubtless  consider  itself  as  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  treatment  at  the  old  time  "mourner's  bench."  That  cer- 
tain portions  of  our  rural  inhabitants  are  interested  in  the  "im- 
provement of  rural  matters"  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of 
discussions  of  some  of  those  matters  at  various  kinds  of  farmers' 
meetings.  But  that  the  agriculturalists  view  the  situation  with 
alarm  is  by  no  means  evident.  In  order  to  help  clear  up  the  sittu- 
tion  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  determine  just  what  is  the  rural 
problem.    It  may  be  well  to  show  first  what  it  is  not. 

I.  Negative  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

I.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  problem  contiftt 
in  rural  deterioration  or  arises  because  of  rural  degeneration.  There 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  no  such  thing  as  general  rural 
deterioration.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our 
country  will  afford  ample  evidence  that  there  has  been  general 
advance  almost  all  along  the  line  in  country  life.  As  ooinpftred 
with  pre-national  times  the  farm  population  is  better  housed,  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  better  educated  and  informed,  is  more  produc- 
tive, produces  what  it  does  produce  more  easily,  has  better  imple- 
ments and  agencies  with  which  to  work,  and  the  farm  women  have 
been  emancipated  from  much  of  the  arduous  labor  which  fell  to 
their  k>t  in  the  period  of  household  industr)*. 

Indeed  one  does  not  have  to  recur  to  so  remote  a  period  as 
that  to  find  striking  contrasts.  Many  of  our  aged  contemporaries 
who  were  reared  on  the  farm  well  remember  the  backward  condi- 
tions which  obtained  in  matters  of  productk>n,  marketing,  trans- 
portation, obtaining  necessaries  of  life  in  the  home,  methods  of 
living,  and  education.  Respect  for  truth  impels  ns  to  rccogniie 
a  great  advance  in  the  general  conditions  of  life  of  country  popn- 
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lations.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  "rural  problem"  is  the 
product  of  intelligence,  directed  towards  a  province  which  has 
hitherto  been  somewhat  remote  from  comparison  and  criticism. 
We  have  evolved  certain  ideals  of  life  with  the  growth  of  cities  and 
civilization,  have  brought  them  to  bear  on  country  life  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  has  been  found  backward  in  some  respects  as 
measured  by  those  ideals.  The  few  instances  of  rural  arrested 
development  or  of  deterioration  are  a  minimum  in  total  country 
life  as  compared  with  the  extensive  slums  of  the  cities. 

2.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  so  frequently  done, 
that  the  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  rural  depopulation.  It  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  vast  growth  of  urban  centers 
has  taken  place  at  the  almost  entire  expense  of  rural  districts. 
There  is  a  movement  to  the  cities  of  rural  populations.  It  may 
have  its  serious  aspects.  But  it  is  not  the  problem  preeminently. 
An  analysis  of  the  census  reports  and  those  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  gives  these  results.  City  growth  ensues 
from  four  factors,  namely,  incorporation,  natural  increase,  migra- 
tion from  the  country,  and  immigration.  The  first  is  inconse- 
quential. Natural  increase  accounts  for  about  20  per  cent  of  city 
increase,  immigration,  for  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  and  rural  mi- 
gration for  the  remainder,  say  from  10  to  15  per  cent.* 

Much  of  the  seeming  loss  of  population  to  the  cities  arises  as 
a  result  of  movement  of  farmers  away  from  their  old  locations  to 
newer  agricultural  regions.  Practically  all  of  the  older  states  have 
been  hea\7  losers  from  this  condition.  Iowa  lost  population  during 
the  last  decade  because  the  value  of  land  was  high  and  farmers 
sold  to  others  and  purchased  lands  in  the  Dakotas  and  Canada,  help- 
ing to  raise  the  land  values  in  those  regions  enormously.^ 

Nor  must  it  be  expected  that  the  movement  to  cities  which 
actually  takes  place  is  likely  to  be  prevented  in  great  measure.  The 
forces  at  work  in  developing  civilization  and  which  must  be  con- 
sidered basic  and  inevitable  are  largely  accountable  for  the  move- 
ment. The  matter  may  be  simply  stated.  One  farmer  produces 
sustenance  for  the  support  of  many  besides  himself.  Double  his 
productive  capacity  and  his  produce  supports  double  the  original 
number.  Carry  this  principle  into  operation  generally  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  non-agricultural  communities  must  be  depended  on  to 

^Amerieam  Journal  of  BoeMog^,  XVI,  648*661. 
*lhid.  pp,  651-M. 
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absorb  the  released  populations.  Hence  ctties  must  continue  to 
make  large  advances  in  population  at  coreptred  with  the  country. 

3.  Nor  is  the  rural  problem  one  of  iroprovinf  prodoctioo 
chiefly,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  although  there  are  sections  iodi 
as  much  of  the  South  where  improved  agriculture  must  take  place 
before  other  essential  things  may  be  added  unto  them.  The  motive 
of  this  statement  is  not  one  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  induc- 
ing a  more  scientific  and  productive  agriculture.  The  coooomic 
aspects  of  farming  are  exceedingly  important.  Increased  produc- 
tion should  mean  an  increased  profit  and  this  in  turn  should  mean 
higher  standards  of  living,  better  education  of  children,  and  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  living.  Farmers  no  doubc  get  too 
little  out  of  their  soil.  Much  greater  results  might  be  secured  also 
by  placing  agriculture  on  a  business  basis,  by  regarding  it  as  a 
capitalistic  enterprise  and  measuring  its  business  success  by  the 
extent  of  profits.  Organization  of  the  various  factors  entering  into 
the  business  so  as  to  secure  the  combination  which  would  yield 
the  largest  returns,  and  keeping  a  record  of  all  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  have  exact  knowledge  of  cause  and  eflfect  should  prove 
advantageous.  A  more  equitable  marketing  system  by  means  of 
which  the  agricultural  producers  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
stuner*s  price  than  they  do  at  present  is  desirable  and  constitutes  a 
very  considerable  problem  in  itself. 

While  some  portions  of  the  nation  are  backward  economically 
in  agriculture  it  is  not  true  as  a  whole  even  as  compare<l  with  many 
other  businesses.  Our  farmers  are  as  progressive  in  their  bustnetf 
as  a  class  as  are  the  mass  of  retail  merchants,  or  as  the  mass  of 
small  factory  men.  Further  there  is  nothing  critical  in  the  present 
method  of  agricultural  production.  We  are  faced  by  no  famine. 
Our  exportations  of  farm  produce  are  still  large  and  promise  to 
continue  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Farmers  are  not  going  into 
bankruptcy  because  of  poor  methods.  They  are  prospefoos  as  a 
class.  Admit,  as  we  must,  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  methods 
which  did  not  pauperize  the  soil  were  employed,  yet  this  b  not  the 
fundamental  diffiailty  in  farm  life. 

11.  Positive  Aspects  of  the  ProNem 

I.  The  ver>'  center  and  essence  of  the  rural  problem  is  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  establishment  of  a  new  point  of  view,  a  wider 
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and  more  vital  outIcx>k  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  the  rural 
regions.  At  first  consideration  this  may  seem  rather  a  bizarre 
statement  of  the  problem,  one  that  is  remote  from  the  pressing 
needs  of  those  regions.  But  granting  for  a  moment  that  the  state- 
ment is  valid  let  us  recall  in  what  the  value  of  a  point  of  view 
consists. 

The  fact  of  dynamogenesis  emphasizes  the  truth  that  every 
idea  seeks  to  realize  itself  in  action,  to  get  itself  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  physical  organism.  There  is  a  tremendously  signifi- 
cant relation  between  ideas  and  activities.  Ideas,  in  the  evolu- 
tionary sense,  are  not  for  playing  mental  checkers  with  but  to  direct 
activities  and  conduct.  Philosophers  may  speculate  about  them  or 
with  them,  but  for  the  mass  of  mankind  they  are  entertained  in 
order  to  be  put  into  execution.  And  the  more  powerful  the  ideas 
are  the  more  true  this  is,  that  is  the  more  immediate  is  the  execu- 
tion. The  ideas  which  are  bathed  in  a  glow  of  feeling  are  the 
most  executive.    They  carry  themselves  out  most  speedily. 

Ideals  of  life  and  of  action  are  among  the  more  dynamic  forms 
of  ideas.  They  are  the  ones  which  appeal  to  men  as  the  most 
desirable  to  actualize,  are  most  longed  for,  have  the  largest  element 
of  feeling.  But  an  ideal  is  only  a  point  of  view.  An  ideal  as  to  a 
certain  line  of  action  expresses  the  individual's  viewf>oint  relative 
to  that  section  of  human  activities.  My  ideal  for  the  farmer  is 
expressed  in  the  statement  of  my  point  of  view  for  the  farmer. 

WTien  talking  of  viewpoints  we  are  speaking  of  the  most 
fundamental  factor  in  a  given  situation.  A  wholesome  viewpoint 
makes  a  wholesome  life.  A  changed  viewpoint  changes  the  life. 
Obtain  the  power  to  shape  the  point  of  view  of  the  succeeding 
generation  and  you  can  lead  it  where  you  will.  Hence,  whatever 
is  backward  in  country  life  is  due  to  its  outlook,  and  we  can  not 
hope  for  very  great  improvement  until  the  outlook  of  rural  inhabi- 
tants relative  to  the  place  and  significance  of  farm  life  is  trans- 
formed. 

2.  There  are  two  vital  points  on  which  a  new  outlook  must 
be  developed  among  agriculturalists.  If  this  can  be  secured  all 
the  other  problems  may  be  associated  with  it  as  incidents  of  attain- 
ment. 

(a)  One  of  these  points  is  the  matter  of  living.  A  new  out- 
look on  life,  its  meaning,  its  possibilities  of  enjoyment  and  satis- 
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faction,  and  as  to  the  means  which  are  fit  to  fccitre  tbofc  ends  u 
intensely  needed.  Life  to  the  average  fanner  it  devoid  of  the 
larger  and  more  attractive  elements.  His  life  is  a  round  of  eating, 
working,  sleeping,  saving,  economizing,  living  meageriy,  reoQgnia- 
ing  only  the  tMire  necessaries,  skimping  ak>ng  with  inconveniences, 
especially  in  the  home,  which  is  uncalled  for  considering  his  wealth. 
The  wealthy  farmer  is  one  of  the  most  helpless  of  men  in  the 
matter  of  finding  satisfaction.  This  appears  whenever  he  moves 
into  the  city  to  live.  He  still  practices  the  stem  economies,  lives 
in  houses  without  modem  conveniences,  keeps  the  old  rag  carpets, 
attends  no  theaters,  goes  to  no  lectures  unless  they  are  free,  and 
acts  as  a  man  in  a  strange  world  or  as  one  with  a  starved  soul. 
The  enjoyment  side  of  life  is  lacking.  His  cultural  and  esthetic 
soul  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Such  facts  as  these  in  the  lives  of  the  multitude  of  rich  resi- 
dents of  rural  districts  make  it  apparent  that  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  economics  but  of  transforming  farmers  so  that 
they  look  at  life  in  a  different  manner.  The  appreciative  qualities 
of  life  must  be  built  up.  They  need  to  have  developed  the  senti- 
ment that  the  fullest  and  most  successful  life  is  the  one  which 
obtains  the  greatest  number  of  satisfied  wants  in  passing.  Under 
this  transformation  the  country  will  build  good  houses,  comfort- 
able in  the  modem  sense,  having  the  conveniences  which  lighten 
the  lives  of  the  indoor  workers,  and  the  equipment  which  renders 
the  place  sanitary  and  healthful.  It  will  put  in  machinery  every- 
where possible  to  do  the  hard  work,  to  reduce  labor,  to  eliminate 
chores,  as  well  as  to  make  production  more  profitable.  It  will 
beautify  the  grounds,  improve  the  roads  for  travel  purposes,  and 
look  to  nature  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 

{h)  The  other  vital  point  is  to  secure  a  social  outlook.  The 
farmer  has  been  burdened  with  an  individualism  which  has  been 
extreme  and  in  a  measure  disastrous.  Under  the  s)'stem  of  educa- 
tion under  which  he  has  been  schooled  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  social  side  of  life  has  never  been  opened 
to  him.  That  he  was  a  part  of  human  society,  that  he  worked 
under  inexorable  laws  of  markets  and  politics,  that  a  community 
life  may  be  made  a  means  of  satisfactk>n  and  training  were  not 
self-evident  and  axiomatic  propositions.  In  fact  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  such  tmths  nor  had  his  immature  teachers  in  the  ''little 
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old  red  schoolhousc."  liis  universe  was  bounded  by  physical  na- 
ture in  the  shape  of  sunshine,  rain  and  frost,  and  in  a  very  small 
measure  by  his  family  and  one  or  two  neighbors.  He  and  nature 
accounted  for  what  he  obtained.  There  were  no  human  interlopers, 
save  at  critical  times.  There  was  no  social  accountability  that  was 
very  persistent  and  apparent. 

As  a  consequence  he  never  caught  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  are  a  great  social  class  and  have  a  worth  and  dignity  as 
such.  It  has  wealth  of  enormous  proportions,  approximating  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation's  wealth ;  numbers  of  still  greater  proportions, 
practically  one-half  of  the  nation's  population;  characteristics  and 
interesti  which  arc  common  to  its  members  and  which  differentiate 
it  from  all  other  social  classes.  Its  work  is  worthy,  its  position 
secure,  its  future  promising.  But  in  commanding  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  national  affairs  this  really  great  social 
class  is  lacking  and  manifests  its  extreme  weakness.  Only  by  its 
vote  at  election  times  does  it  demonstrate  its  existence.  It  has  not 
enough  power  to  protect  itself  from  the  exploitation  of  other 
classes  of  a  predatory  nature.  It  has  been  victimized  by  the  poli- 
ticians, the  trusts,  the  railways,  and  now  mercilessly  by  the  middle- 
men. What  it  needs  is  to  develop  a  class-consciousness  which  is 
•clf-respecting,  potent  for  organization  purposes  relative  to  govern- 
ment and  marketing,  and  which  operates  to  secure  a  greater  regard 
for  its  rights  and  possibilities. 

On  another  side  the  farmer's  social  outlook  has  been  wanting. 
In  rural  communities  the  community,  sociability,  associational  side 
of  life  has  lain  fallow.  There  has  been  a  reign  of  social  stagnation 
and  social  poverty.  Without  social  intercourse  the  life  of  the 
average  person  would  be  considered  empty  notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  the  farm,  the  heavy  yield  of  produce,  the  quality  of 
live  stock,  and  the  extent  of  the  bank  account.  In  social  matters, 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  of  finding  satisfaction  in  living, 
the  country  is  far  behind  the  corresponding  grades  of  city  life. 

In  one  sense  this  dearth  is  due  to  a  lack  of  intellectual  stimulus 
and  ferment.  Reading  has  not  been  cultivated  as  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  a  means  of  larger  information.  Social  intercourse 
of  a  larger  general  nature  is  likely  to  be  empty  where  an  intellectual 
circulating  medium  is  absent.  A  grasp  and  discussion  of  the  more 
important  social  matters  awaits  the  development  of  information. 
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Associations  of  a  recreative  and  cntcruinmcnt  sort  are  little 
appreciated  in  the  country.  Men  of  the  famis  have  not  discovered 
the  play  life.  Its  possibilities  have  not  been  opened  to  them.  Or* 
ganixed  games  for  the  children  and  recreation  for  the  adalu  are 
among  the  greatest  desiderata  of  rural  commimities.  Oppofto- 
nities  for  these  will  present  themselves  as  soon  as  their  apprecia- 
tion is  developed. 

Deficiencies  of  social  contact  and  co-operative  stimulus  are 
apparent.  Cities  abound  in  means  and  agencies  to  satisfy  these 
ends.  Isolation  has  seemed  to  insulate  fanners  from  each  other. 
It  is  an  obstacle  whose  gravity  must  be  realized  although  its  pro- 
hibitive strength  is  likely  to  be  overrated.  Organizations  for  bring- 
ing about  conmiunity  co-operative  activities  for  both  economic  and 
sociability  purposes  are  highly  desirable  and  necessary  and  are 
coming  into  existence  as  fast  as  the  appreciation  of  their  worth  is 
discovered  by  the  farming  community. 

3.  There  arc  certain  fundamentals  which  arc  incident  to  ihc 
realization  of  this  needed  point  of  view.  They  must  be  obtained 
before  the  larger  and  better  outlook  can  be  fully  and  permanently 
rooted  as  a  part  of  the  working  capital  of  rural  society. 

(o)  Leadership  of  a  residential  and  effective  kind  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  country  to  work  out  its  destiny  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated above.  A  trained  resident  leadership  is  largely  wanting  in 
agricultural  neighborhoods.  Young  men  and  women  who  go  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning  seldom  settle  in  the  country.  Even 
the  students  from  agricultural  colleges  must  be  inclu<led  in  this 
statement.  The  country  is  being  sapped  of  its  ability  of  tlie  trained 
sort  by  the  towns  and  cities.'  It  has  plenty  of  natural  ability  left 
but  it  is  not  developed  into  a  working  leadership.  The  country 
is  therefore  forced  to  look  to  other  sources  outside  itself  for  initia- 
tive and  organizing  ability  which  is  required.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
case  it  must  suffer  accordingly.  Every  class  and  community  most 
ultimately  expect  to  depend  on  its  own  intelligence  and  the  sym- 
pathetic de\*otion  of  its  own  able  managers.  Even  fairly  intelligent 
commimities  are  handicapped  without  them. 

(h)  TTie  reorganization  of  rural  education  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  the  realization  of  a  changed  viewpoint  and  a  larger  rural 
life.    The  country  school  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  has  remained 

•OMrtfrfy  JovnMt.  ralTrrvltjr  of  North  Dakoca.  Ortobrr.  ItlO,  W-  S7-TtL 
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practically  unchanged  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  While 
farms  have  grown,  farming  has  been  improved,  houses  and  barns 
have  become  larger  and  better,  the  country  church  has  been  better 
housed  and  manned,  the  old  schoolhouse  has  remained  as  it  was, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  become  little  more  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  times.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation  some 
important  modifications  must  be  made  in  rural  schools. 

First,  they  must  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  resident  leader- 
ship which  is  required.  Higher  institutions  of  learning  can  not  do 
this  because  of  the  leakages  noted  above,  and  because  they  can 
not  touch  the  life  of  every  boy  and  girl  directly  in  necessary  ways. 
A  leadership  must  be  informed  on  the  things  which  are  close  to 
farm  life;  matters  of  agriculture,  marketing,  organization  for  pro- 
tective purposes  as  well  as  for  constructive  objects,  the  worth  and 
value  of  sociability  functions  of  the  up-building  sort,  and  the  im- 
provement of  home  life.  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
those  things  it  must  have  a  training  and  culture  in  them  during  the 
educational  period.  Every  one  must  be  so  infonned  and  skilled 
that  he  or  she  may  rise  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  if  the  ability  is  present.  This  means  that  the  schools 
of  the  region  must  contain  and  teach  the  matters  which  are  crucial 
and  intrinsic  to  farm  life.  Agriculture,  domestic  economy,  rural 
sociology,  are  some  of  the  necessary  and  pressing  subjects  which 
must  be  taught. 

Second,  the  consolidation  of  schools  constitutes  another  neces- 
sary step  to  realize  the  object  denoted.  The  single-room  school- 
house  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  It  cannot  supply 
the  grading,  the  able  teaching  force,  the  equipment  and  room  for 
carrying  on  work  of  a  vocational  nature,  the  numbers  of  pupils 
needed  to  carry  on  organized  play,  the  differentiated  housing  and 
facilities  demanded  for  the  sociability,  recreational,  entertainment, 
and  cultural  activities  of  the  adults  as  organized  into  a  social  center, 
and  other  important  neighborhood  functions.  Moreover,  the  con- 
solidated school,  while  providing  for  all  of  the  above  essential  needs, 
can  extend  its  course  of  study  so  as  to  include  high-school  work 
as  a  further  qualification  of  that  leadership  and  appreciative  intel- 
ligence which  the  country  neighborhood  demands.  The  latter  would 
afford  time  for  the  gradual  and  completer  inculcation  of  the  larger 
and  finer  ideals  of  life  and  teach  the  things  which  will  make  the 
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life  of  the  average  man  and  woman  tomething  more  than  a  nirre 
existence. 

4.  A  closing  remark  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  proper  pomt 
of  view  with  which  the  rural  problem  U  to  be  regarded.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  emphasis  in  the  discttstions  of  farm  life  has  been 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  improving  it  in  order  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  from  drifting  to  the  cities.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
the  country  needs  them  and  that  city  attractions  esUblished  in  the 
country  would  be  effective  in  holding  them  there.  However  effect- 
ive this  procedure  might  prove  to  accomplish  what  is  urged,  and 
its  effectiveness  may  well  be  doubted,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
highest  motive  which  may  be  furnished. 

A  more  just  view  regards  the  improvement  of  farm  life  as  a 
procedure  which  of  right  belongs  to  that  great  multitude  of  good 
people  who  will  always  be  rural  residents.  They  have  a  humanity 
in  common  with  the  residents  of  the  cities.  They  have  needs  of 
life  and  work  which  they  ought  to  realize  if  they  can  only  obtain 
a  vision  of  their  possibility  and  worth.  They  are  the  heirs  of  the 
products  which  the  myriads  of  the  makers  of  civilization  have 
created  and  conserved  and  should  of  right  come  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Country  populations  have  a  right  in  their  own 
stead  to  enjoy  all  that  life  offers,  even  if  they  do  not  contemplate 
leaving  the  soil  for  the  city.  The  great  problem  is  to  discover  a 
way  by  which  their  outlook  on  life  and  society  may  be  transformed 
into  one  which  appreciates  the  worth  of  realizing  the  greatest  sattf- 
factions  and  possibilities  which  may  come  to  them  as  rural  citizent 
of  the  great  republic. 


RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  AS  A  COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE 


By  Ken  yon  L.  Butter  field, 
President,   Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


In  order  to  define  the  field  of  rural  sociology  it  is  necessary 
to  outline  the  rural  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  of  thought  and  tyi>es  of  subject  matter  that  must  be  pre- 
sented by  an  educational  institution  which  designs  to  serve  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Rural  Problem 

We  may  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  make  an  analysis  of  the 
rural  problem  under  five  heads: 

1.  The  first  is  the  technical  aspect,  the  question  being,  "How 
can  the  individual  fanner  most  eflfectively  and  economically  utilize 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  growing  of  plants  and  animals  for  human 
food?"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  this  may  be  called 
*'farm  practice*';  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  it  embraces 
all  of  those  technical  subjects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  such  as 
dair>'ing,  agronomy,  pomology,  etc.,  that  help  answer  the  question. 

2.  The  business  aspect,  which  involves  the  question,  "How 
can  the  individual  farmei^  so  organize  the  factors  of  production — 
land,  labor,  and  capital — on  his  farm,  so  adapt  farm  practice  to 
his  particular  branches  of  production,  and  so  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts, as  to  yield  to  him  the  largest  net  return,  while  still  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  his  land  and  equipment?"  This  represents  the 
individual  farmer  at  work  on  his  particular  farm,  trying  to  make 
a  living  from  it,  under  the  necessity  of  following  the  best  farm 
practice,  and  equally  under  the  necessity  of  selling  to  advantage 
and  of  managing  the  business  in  an  economical  way.  The  term, 
"farm  administration,"-  may  well  be  given  to  this  field  of  study. 

3.  We  come  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  farm  question,  in  which  this  query  is  raised,  "How  can  we 
learn  more  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  concern  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals  for  human  uses,  how  apply  those  laws  to  the 
procuring  of  an  increased  food  supply,  and  how,  at  the  same  time, 
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cooierve  the  natural  resources  upon  which  the  food  supply 
depends?"  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "agricultural  science,"  it 
develops  in  the  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  This  field  is,  at 
present,  covered  by  the  various  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  and  their  offshooi»— like 
entomology — when  developed  on  the  economic  side. 

4.  The  industrial  aspect  of  the  farm  qtiestion  calls  for  an 
answer  to  this  question,  "How  can  farmers  as  a  class  secure  the 
largest  financial  success  while  giving  to  consumers  an  adequate 
food  supply  and  conserving  soil  resources?"  This  is  the  subject 
matter  of  "agricultural  economics,"  and  has  to  do  with  all  those 
larger  industrial  questions  which  involve  groups  of  farmers,  farm- 
ers as  a  class,  and  the  relationships  of  the  farmers  to  other  workers 
and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

5.  The  community  aspect.  Here  we  approach  those  questimis 
that  have  more  to  do  with  the  ultimate  ends  of  life,  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  the  great  consideration,  and  in  which  this 
question  is  asked,  "How  can  the  people  who  farm,  best  utilize 
their  industrial  and  social  environment  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonal character,  best  co-operate  for  the  common  welfare,  and  so 
best  organize  pcmianent  institutions  which  are  to  minister  to  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  common,  or  community,  life?"  This 
is  the  field  of  "rural  sociology."  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  social  science  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  under  rural  conditions. 

Rural  sociology  is.  therefore,  concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
farm  people  live  together  in  their  neighborhoods  and  as  a  class. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  reactions  of  human  character  under  rural 
environment.  It  includes  a  description  of  the  associated  efforts 
that  minister  to  the  common  desires,  needs,  and  purposes  of  farm 
folk.  It  covers  the  problem  of  "better  living."  of  "country  life"  as 
a  whole.  It  emphasizes  the  large  needs  and  methods  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  rural  people.  It  involves  the  question  of  the  permanence 
of  a  satisfactory  rural  civilization  and  of  the  social  agencies,  or 
institutions,  necessary  to  such  a  civilization. 

The  Field  of  Rural  Sociology 

In  order  to  make  the  boundaries  of  rural  soctokify  still  more 
definite,  it  may  be  well  just  here  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
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subject  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  general  types,  or  classes,  of 
material  that  are  to  be  studied. 

1.  The  rural  people  themselves.  What  is  their  status?  What 
have  been  the  movements  of  rural  population — for  what  causes 
and  with  what  results?  Why  have  the  cities  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  country?  We  must  understand  also  the  social  conditions 
of  rural  people,  whether  and  how  they  differ  from  the  urban  resi- 
dents as  to  race,  families,  health,  crime,  illiteracy,  morals,  temper- 
ance, defectives  and  dependents,  insanity,  etc.  Does  the  rural 
environment  produce  a  special  series  of  characteristics?  If  so, 
what  is  the  rural  mind?  In  what  way  does  the  rural  environment 
influence  habits,  customs,  recreation,  family  life,  individual  traits, 
individualism  itself,  public  opinion,  superstition,  leadership?  What 
arc  the  influences  of  nature,  of  the  isolated  mode  of  living,  of  class 
segregation,  of  special  t>'pes  of  farming,  of  tenant  farming,  etc.? 

2.  We  must  also  study  the  social  institutions  of  rural  life, 
how  they  are  organized,  how  they  differ  from  similar  institutions 
in  the  cities,  their  special  needs,  their  adaptability  to  rural  condi- 
tions. We  need  to  study  family  life  itself;  the  schools  and  means 
of  education,  including  the  rural  school;  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges,  and  extension  teaching;  libraries;  the  church  and  its  allies, 
such  as  the  Sunday  school,  the  young  people's  societies,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  We  must  study  the  associated  efforts 
among  the  farmers,  including  clubs  and  societies,  and  the  general 
organizations  like  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union.  We  need 
to  know  the  workings  of  government  in  their  application  to  rural 
life  and  needs,  including  the  national  and  state  governments,  but 
more  particularly  the  local  government  in  the  rural  communities; 
and  we  also  need  to  study  as  a  special  field  the  general  application 
of  both  common  and  statute  law  to  rural  affairs. 

3.  Wc  cannot  very  well  consider  the  rural  problem  in  its 
social  aspects  without  becoming  convinced  that  the  teacher  of 
rural  sociology  should  also  be  to  some  degree  a  propagandist.  The 
rural  problem  itself  is  so  significant  and  vital,  the  need  for  co-opera- 
tive planning  is  so  apparent,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  develop 
a  program  for  rural  betterment,  to  indicate  the  means  by  which 
we  may  secure  a  larger  development  of  the  rural  community.  There- 
fore this  work  constitutes  a  distinct  phase  of  rural  sociology. 
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General  Statement  of  the  Farm  Problem 

Before  going  farther  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  feoenU  ftate- 
nient  of  the  fann  problem  in  order  to  indicate  the  tigntficanoe  of 
rural  sociology  as  a  subject  of  study,  and  also  to  show  how  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  and  teacher  of  rural  sociology  shoitld 
include  every  phase  of  the  problem  and  should  relate  the  soctil  to 
all  the  rest:  *The  American  rural  problem  is  to  maintain  tipoo 
the  land  a  class  of  people  who  represent  the  best  American  ideals 
— in  their  industrial  success,  in  their  political  influence*  in  their 
intelligence  and  moral  character,  and  in  tficir  general  social  and 
class  power." 

The  Place  of  Rural  Sociology  as  a  Subject  of  Study 

Having  analyzed  the  field,  we  may  now  indicate  a  little  more 
intimately  the  special  reasons  why  rural  sociolog)'  should  become 
an  organic  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  an  agricultural  college. 
These  remarks  cannot  be  applied  fully  to  the  study  of  rural  soci- 
olog>'  as  a  part  of  the  general  courses  in  sociology  in  a  college  or 
university,  and  they  are  given  here  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  makiog 
clear,  if  possible,  the  place  which  rural  sociolog>'  otight  to  occniiy 
in  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education.  We  must  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  college  yocational  course  in  agriculture. 

1.  A  vocational  course  should  lay  the  foundation  for  technical, 
or  professional,  skill  and  efficiency. 

2.  A  vocational  course  should  indicate  to  the  pupil  how  social 
relationships  bear  upon  one's  work,  how  social  and  economic  forces 
aid  or  hinder  him  as  an  individual. 

3.  A  vocational  course  should  show,  conversely,  how  a  penoo, 
by  proper  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  may  and  ought  to  make  it  a 
means  of  service  to  his  fellowmen,  and  should  thtis  indicate  that 
the  social  motive  must  be  present  in  an  adequate  parsoit  of  one's 
lifework. 

4.  A  vocational  course  should  show  the  pupil  how  to  use  his 
vocation  as  a  means  of  personal  growth  or  culture,  intellectual 
and  moral. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  agricultural  vocational  coarse  of 
college  grade,  in  which  the  college  directs  its  efforts  toward  train- 
in|f  for  all  the  main  agricultural  vocatkxit,  such  as  those  of  farm- 
ers, professkmal  agriculturists,  teachers,  investigators,  rural  social 
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engineers,  and  so  on,  the  social  relationships  of  agriculture  must 
be  taught.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  social  character  of  the  agri- 
culturist's work  be  fully  appreciated.  Furthermore,  the  real  rural 
problem  must  be  understood  and  the  need  of  rural  community  wel- 
fare and  progress  be  appreciated,  and  the  applications  of  rural 
leadership  enforced,  or  else  the  social  motive  is  likely  to  be  absent. 
And,  finally,  the  wonderful  power  of  the  rural  vocation  to  con- 
tribute to  one's  personal  growth  and  culture  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized. Undoubtedly  this  power  may  be  imparted  through  the  tech- 
nical subjects  of  study.  Nevertheless,  technical  agriculture  and 
farm  administration,  and  even  agricultural  sciences,  have  more  or 
less  of  the  individual  point  of  view.  It  is  only  when  a  man  studies 
the  industrial  and  social  relationships  of  agriculture  that  he  begins 
to  appreciate  his  environment  as  a  worker,  a  citizen,  and  a  man 
— and  may  we  not  define  culture  as  appreciation  of  environment? 
Of  course,  when  rural  sociology  is  pursued  not  as  part  of  a 
vocational  course,  but  simply  as  a  phase  of  social  science,  in  a  col- 
lege or  university,  the  excuse  for  giving  it  lies  rather  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  rural  question  as  a  part  of  the  general  social  prob- 
lem. While  the  ratio  of  rural  population  to  total  population  is 
constantly  decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease  indefinitely, 
nevertheless  the  total  rural  population  will  increase  slowly.  To-day 
nearly  fifty  millions  of  the  rural  people  in  the  United  States  are 
living  under  the  rural  environment.  Consequently,  the  welfare  of 
these  people  and  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live  must  be  a 
vital  concern  to  the  student  of  the  social  question. 

Courses  in  Rural  Sociology 

It  may  be  asked  what  courses  should  be  offered.  In  the  col- 
lege or  university  course,  or  in  the  agricultural  college  where  it  is 
not  planned  to  develop  rural  sociology  as  a  special  department,  two 
courses  may  be  given.  The  first,  a  descriptive  course,  which  might 
have  the  title,  "The  Rural  Community.*'  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
preceded  by  a  general  course  in  sociology,  although  undoubtedly 
that  would  be  an  advantage,  but  it  should  purpose  to  bring  the 
student  into  touch  with  actual  conditions  and  to  interpret  those 
conditions,  both  individual  and  institutional,  in  the  light  of  the 
larger  needs  of  country  life. 

The  second  course,  whatever  its  title,  should  discuss  the  social 
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aspect  of  the  rural  problan.  it  should  Attanpt  an  analyiU  of  the 
entire  problem  and  indicate  not  only  the  unity,  or  integrity,  of  the 
rural  question,  but  also  the  supreme  significance  of  the  social  wel- 
fare phases  of  it,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  rural 
question  as  a  phase  of  national  life. 

In  an  agricultural  college  which  means  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
the  social  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the  work  in  rural 
sociology  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  highly  specialized.  Each 
instructor  will,  of  course,  work  out  his  own  problems,  but  there 
b  suggested  here  an  illustrative  list  of  courses: 

I.    Rural  Sociology. 

I.  The  Rural  Community— a  general  descriptive  course 
a.  The  Development  of  the  Rural  Community 

3.  The  Rural  Problem 

4.  The  Rural  Family 

5.  The  School  and  the  Rural  Community 

6.  The  Church  and  the  Rural  Problem 

7.  Farmers*  Associations 

8.  Rural  Government 

9.  Rural  Law 

10.  The  Social  Psychology  of  Rural  Life 

11.  The  Social  Status  of  the  Rural  People 

13.  Social  Aspects  of  Current  Agricultural  Questi 


IL  Agricultural  Education.     (As  a  specialized  phase  of  Rural 
Sociology.) 

1.  Elementary  Agriculture 

2.  Secondary  Agriculture 

3.  History  of  Agricultural  Education 

4.  Organization  of  Courses  in  Agriculture 

5.  Administration  of  Agricultural  Institutions 

6.  Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture 

7.  Agricultural  Research. 

There  are  two  further  phases  of  this  subject  of  rural  sociology 
IS  a  college  discipline  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  question. 
The  first  is  the  need  of  investigations;  the  second,  the  need  of  a 
propaganda. 

Investigations  should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  dats  work  in 
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rural  sociolog>'.  Community  surveys  are  being  undertaken  under 
many  auspices,  and  there  are  standard  blanks  for  the  purpose 
which  can  be  easily  utilized  in  class  work.  But  a  department  of 
rural  sociology  should  also  participate,  through  its  teaching  force, 
in  a  comprehensive  and  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  all  the  social 
phases  of  rural  life.  We  may  have  thoroughgoing  agricultural  sur- 
veys made  under  government  auspices,  or  by  privately  endowed 
agencies,  or  by  various  voluntary  associations.  Either  in  co-opera- 
tion with  these  or  alone,  the  department  of  rural  sociology  should 
not  fail  to  make  investigational  work  a  matter  of  large  concern. 
The  same  is  true,  at  least  in  the  agricultural  college,  in  the 
organized  movement  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  and  country 
life  that  may  be  represented  by  the  phrase,  "a  campaign  for  rural 
progress,"  or  in  more  sober  terms,  "the  development  of  the  rural 
community.**  The  college  has  a  responsible  leadership  in  stimulat- 
ing a  constructive  development  of  the  rural  community.  It  should 
emphasize  the  community-idea,  enlarge  upon  the  need  of  com- 
munity ideals,  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  a  constructive  program 
of  community  building,  help  in  an  institutional  division  of  labor 
by  which  the  function  of  the  various  rural  institutions  is  deter- 
mined and  the  program  for  each  one  of  them  developed.  Con- 
ferences on  rural  progress,  plans  for  local  community  betterment, 
participation  in  a  state-wide  movement  for  the  federation  of  rural 
social  forces,  are  all  parts  of  the  legitimate  work  of  a  department 
of  rural  sociology  in  an  agricultural  college. 


EDUCATION  FOR  AGRICULTL'RE 


iiV  1*.  15.  MUMIX»IID, 
Dean  and  Director.  College  of  Agriculture.  L'nivcrilly  of  itUaourt. 


There  is  iiu  justincation  for  any  funn  <>f  c<lucaii<jii  wiikh  «1<<n 
not  give  to  its  possessor  a  greater  efficiency.  Any  ty|ic  of  c<iuc.tt) 'n 
that  diminishes  to  any  extent  whatsoever  the  ability  of  a  student  to 
})crfomi  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship  is  a  menace  to  the  state. 
Educational  institutions  supported  by  federal  or  state  govemments 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  competent  to  train  men 
and  women  for  every  useful  and  important  duty  which  will  be 
required  of  them  as  American  citizens.  It  will  surely  follow  as  night 
folbws  day  that  those  institutions  which  are  most  successful  in 
demonstrating  their  efficiency  in  training  men  and  women  for  a  more 
successful  and  useful  citizenship  will  ultimately  enjoy  greatest  favor 
from  the  far-sighted  statesmen  whose  wise  plans  look  forward  to 
the  perpetual  development  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  These 
institutions  are  peculiarly  the  wards  of  the  state.  There  are  no 
great  privately  endowed  colleges  of  agriculture.  These  schools  of 
learning  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  appealed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  as  fulfilling  a  great  fundamental  mis- 
sion in  training  for  useful  citizenship.  Were  it  otheniise  we  would 
not  have  seen  the  large  appropriations,  first  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  later  by  practically  every  state  government  in  the  United 
States.  These  appropriations  are  increasing  and  must  continue  to 
increase  if  the  college  is  to  meet  even  in  a  small  degree  the  constant 
demands  for  help  from  the  farmers,  who  are  continually  depending 
upon  us  for  the  solution  of  the  many  complex  problems  in 
agriculture. 

The  sticcess  of  an  educational  institution  is  measured  by  the 
efficiency  of  its  graduates.  The  graduate  is  asked  not  "how  much 
do  you  know,  but  how  much  can  you  do?  How  well  can  you  use 
knowledge  acquired  ?" 

If  this  test  is  applied  to  the  gradtuite  of  the  modem  agricultural 
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college  how  well  docs  he  respond  to  the  trial?  The  demand  for 
agricultural  college  graduates  as  farm  managers,  teachers,  investi- 
gators, dairy  experts,  veterinarians,  exi)crt  judges  of  corn  and  live 
stock  and  forestry  experts  is  increasing  yearly,  as  these  institutions 
are  able  to  point  more  and  more  to  the  successful  careers  of  the  men 
who  have  enjoyed  the  training  given  there. 

The  supreme  test  of  efficiency  applied  to  an  engineering  school 
is  the  measure  of  success  it  attains  in  graduating  great  engineers. 
The  greatest  product  of  a  law  school  is  the  great  lawyer.  The 
supreme  and  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  an  agricultural  college 
training  is  the  ability  of  the  graduate  to  successfully  achieve  in 
agriculture  as  a  vocation.  It  is  a  hoijeful  indication  of  the  soundness 
of  our  educational  policies  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  men 
go  back  to  the  farm,  and  there  as  elsewhere  are  they  demonstrating 
that  a  college  education  may  add  to  one's  ability  to  perform  the 
practical  duties  of  citizenship  and  thus  give  some  small  return  to 
the  state  for  the  training  provided  by  a  generous  commonwealth. 

But  an  agricultural  college  is  not  only  a  professional  school,  it 
is  also  a  great  scientific  institution.  In  it  must  be  trained  that  large 
body  of  teachers  and  investigators  whose  services  are  now  in  such 
great  demand  throughout  the  world.  This  phase  of  the  work  of  an 
agricultural  college  has  not  yet  reached  the  development  its  impor- 
tance demands.  Greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  training  of 
men  for  fundamental  research.  Graduate  courses  must  be  offered 
and  the  fullest  opportunity  must  be  given  for  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  investigation  in  students  and  faculty.  This  alone  can 
vitalize  the  whole  spirit  of  an  institution  and  is  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  certain  results  to  be  achieved  for  the  science  of 
agriculture. 


ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHANCES  IN  COUNTRY 

POPULATION 

By  T.  N.  Caevee,  Pii.D^ 
Profetior  of  PoUticml  Economy,  Harvard  Vutftnkf. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  distinct  tendency  if  noticeable 
for  the  old  population  to  give  way  to  a  new  population  of  an  entirely 
different  type.  In  parts  of  New  Jersey  this  is  taking  the  form  of  a 
system  of  farm  tenancy.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  the  old 
}K)pulation,  which  still  owns  the  land  but  lives  in  the  towns,  and  the 
new  tenant  population,  which  tills  the  farms,  is  not  so  mtich  one  of 
race  or  language  as  of  religion  and  social  position.  The  old  families 
are  mainly  Presb>'terian,  while  the  new  are  Methodist,  Catholic  and 
nondescript.  In  parts  of  New  England  the  new  population  is  French 
Canadian,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Polish  and,  in  a  few  places,  Swedish. 
Here  the  tenancy  system  is  making  little  headway,  the  new  class 
of  farmers  usually  buying  the  land  outright.  In  parts  of  the  Middle 
West,  also,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  foreign  bom  farmers  to 
displace  native  bom.  In  some  places  a  second  phase  of  this  process 
is  showing  itself.  Foreigners  of  an  earlier  migration  are  being 
displaced  by  foreigners  of  a  later  migration. 

Professor  Hibbard  has  shown*  that  the  growth  of  the  tenancy 
system  in  this  country  depends  largely  upon  the  fertility  and  the 
value  of  the  land.  Where  land  is  valuable  property,  the  original 
owners  prefer  to  hold  on  to  it  and  to  become  a  landed  aristocracy, 
leasing  their  farms  to  tenants.  Where,  as  in  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  land  is  not  valuable  enough  for  that  purpose,  they  prefer 
to  sell  it  outright  to  the  new  farming  population  as  soon  as  they 
can  find  buyers.  But  whether  the  incoming  population  becomes  a 
Und  owning  or  a  tenant  population,  it  seems  always  to  be  a  popula- 
tion  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  that  which  is  displaced. 
This  is  the  important  economic  fact  to  be  consi<lcred.  'Is  it  true, 
and  must  it  always  remain  true,  that  the  men  with  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  shall  drive  out  the  men  of  the  higher  standard?  If  so, 
where  will  this  tendency  carry  us?    Will  Professor  Ross*s  prophecy* 
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that  lower  aiid  lower  classes  of  immigrants  will  continually  dis- 
place the  higher  on  American  soil  until  eventually  the  United  States 
will  become  an  Asiatic  colony,  prove  to  have  been  a  scientific  pre- 
diction ? 

What  the  final  outcome  of  this  battle  of  the  standards  will  be 
it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  though  a  cheap 
standard  of  living  would  drive  out  an  expensive  standard  as  surely 
as  a  cheap  standard  of  value  would  drive  out  an  expensive  one.  In 
addition  to  the  tendencies  already  noted  in  the  rural  districts  for 
the  immigrants  with  a  lower  standard  to  displace  those  of  a  higher, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  young  man  from  the  country,  with  his 
simpler  habits  and  severer  discipline  in  work,  seems,  when  he  comes 
to  town,  to  get  on  better  than  the  young  man  from  the  city,  except 
in  the  talking  professions  and  other  positions  where  polish  and 
urbanity  are  factors  in  success.  Moreover,  throughout  history,  there 
has  always  been  noticeable  the  same  tendency.  The  Gascons  at  one 
time,  and  the  Normans  at  another,  have  ruled  France.  The  Aus- 
trians  at  one  time  and  the  Prussians  at  another  have  ruled  Germany. 
The  Magyars  at  one  time  ruled  Hungary,  taking  possession  of  the 
valleys  and  driving  the  more  highly  civilized  predecessors  to  the 
mountains.  Now  the  process  is  reversed  and  the  Magyars  are  being 
displaced  through  the  process  of  economic  competition  by  the  Czechs. 
All  these  seem  to  be  mere  repetitions  of  the  same  phenomenon  which 
gave  Egypt  to  the  Shepherd  Kings  and  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Germans,  except  that  at  one  time  the  domination  of  the  lower 
standard  over  the  higher  comes  through  military  conquest  and  at 
another  the  displacement  of  the  higher  by  the  lower  comes  through 
economic  competition. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  should  cause  us  to  consider  carefully 
before  we  place  toojnuch  confidence  in  those  methods  of  protecting 
the  higher  standard  of  living  against  the  competition  of  the  lower, 
namely,  the  restriction  of  immigration  and  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Though  these  devices  are  undoubtedly  necessary,  and  would  tem- 
porarily protect  the  higher  standard  against  displacement  by  the 
lower,  it  is  probable  that  eventually  the  battle  would  have  to  be 
fought  over  again  in  a  new  form.  A  restricton  of  immigration, 
coupled  with  a  minimum  wage  law,  would  keep  out  all  immigrants 
who  could  not  secure  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage.  This  would 
exclude  the  lowest  classes.    The  minimum  wage  law  would  protect 
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the  higher  standard  of  living  by  making  it  impotiiUc  for  peofilc 
with  the  very  lowest  standard  to  underbid  those  with  a  slightly 
higlier  standard.  This  would  accomplish  something,  but  it  is  difiicult 
to  see  how  it  would  stop  the  fanners  with  a  lower  standard  from 
buying  or  renting  the  land  away  from  farmers  with  a  higher 
standard.  Of  two  fanners  who  are  able  to  grow  equally  good 
crops,  the  one  with  the  cheapest  sundard  of  living  can  acctmiulate 
capital  most  rapidly.  He,  therefore,  can  outbid  the  other  in  oompe- 
tition  for  land,  whether  they  are  in  the  market  as  buyers  or  as 
renters.  Even  under  the  single  tax,  the  same  result  would  folk>w, 
for  the  farmer  who  could  offer  the  state  the  largest  rental  for  the 
land  would  get  it.  The  minimum  wage  law  would  not  affect  this 
process  at  all,  and  the  restriction  of  immigration  would  only  retard 
it  Immigration  from  Heaven  is  quite  as  much  a  factor  as  immigra- 
tion from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  immigration  from  Heaven 
is  favored  by  a  low  standard  of  living.  The  only  protection  against 
this  form  of  displacement  by  a  low  standard  of  living  is  through 
educational  and  other  agencies  which  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  all  the  people ;  but  this  is  ineffective  unless  supported  by  a  restric- 
tion of  immigration  coupled  with  a  minimum  wage  law. 

There  is  another  consideration,  however,  which  must  be  faced 
by  everyone  who  looks  beyond  the  imn^iate  future.  Suppose  this 
cotmtry  should,  by  all  these  methods,  protect  the  higher  against  the 
lower  standards  of  living,  and  so  educate  its  own  people  as  to  raise 
their  standards  higher  than  they  are  now,  there  is  still  the  danger 
of  international  competition.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
nation  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  must  he  the  roost  eflfictent, 
either  in  industry  or  war.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doabt  that  the 
lower  standard  of  living  in  Germany  as  compared  with  England  is 
one  important  factor  in  her  recent  successes  in  international  compe- 
tition. Here  is  a  ca.se  where  the  lower  standard  of  living  does  not 
interfere  with  mechanical  or  industrial  efficiency.  There  b  no 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  still  k>wer  rtandards  of  Japan 
and  China  may  not  also  be  quite  consistent  with  the  higher  efficiency 
in  production.  In  short,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have 
secured  a  final  and  complete  protection  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
against  displacement  by  a  low  standard  when  we  ha\'e  restricted 
immigration,  established  a  minimum  wage  and  educated  oar  people 
up  to  a  high  standard.     No  scheme  of  political  or  governmental 
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protection  is  likely  to  secure  a  standard  against  competition  from 
one  source  or  another.  The  battle  of  the  standards  is  inevitable,  and 
the  victory  will  go  ultimately  to  the  most  efficient.  In  other  words, 
in  the  final  result,  a  standard  of  living  is  protected  by  its  own 
efficiency,  and  by  that  alone. 

This  suggests  the  important  distinction  between  a  high  standard 
and  an  efficient  standard.  A  high  standard  of  living  ordinarily 
means  merely  an  expensive  standard.  If  every  additional  expense 
added  to  one's  standard  of  living  adds  correspondingly  to  his  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  then  a  high  standard  is  also  an  efficient  standard ; 
but  if  it  does  not  in  some  way  increase  his  efficiency,  then  it  is 
merely  an  expensive  standard,  and  will  handicap  its  possessor  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  whether  that  struggle  is  waged  by  the 
destructive  methods  of  warfare  or  the  productive  methods  of 
economic  competition.  The  problem  of  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  is,  in  final  analysis,  the  problem  of 
rationalizing  the  high  standard  and  making  it  efficient.  Otherwise 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  driven  out  by  a  lower  standard.  This  is 
also  the  problem  of  civilization,  for,  unless  this  problem  of  rational- 
izing the  high  standard  of  living  can  be  worked  out,  so  that  it  can 
hold  its  own  against  low  standards,  then,  as  soon  as  we  have 
exhausted  the  native  resources  of  our  continent,  and  European  races 
have  lost  their  markets  for  their  manufactures,  our  civilization  must 
sink  back  to  the  condition  of  all  old  civilizations  where  the  mass  of 
the  people  live  on  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  When,  therefore, 
we  begin  to  take  the  long  look  ahead,  we  shall  find  that  the  problem 
of  the  consumption  of  wealth  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
economic  problems. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  more  immediate  and  practical  considera- 
tion. It  looks  as  though  any  eflFective  restriction  of  immigration  was 
a  long  ^ay  off,  and  a  minimum  wage  law  would  hardly  aflfect  the 
rural  situation  at  all.  How  then  can  an  American  standard  of 
living  defend  itself  against  displacement  by  a  cheaper  standard? 
The  only  answer  is:  by  becoming  a  rational  and  efficient  standard 
instead  of  merely  an  expensive  standard.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
increased  expenditure  of  the  American  farmer's  family  can  be  made 
to  yield  returns  in  greater  efficiency,  greater  intelligence,  greater 
mental  alertness,  more  exact  scientific  knowledge  and  calculation, 
then  the  American  farmer  will  not  be  displaced  by  the  foreigner. 
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But  if  tlic  rising  cost  of  living  for  tlic  Amcricmn  fann  family  u  due 
to  a  mere  demand  for  luxury,  for  expensive  vices,  and  for  ostenta- 
tion, there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  will  protect  his  standard  of 
living.  Such  a  farmer  is  handicap|)ed  in  competition  with  the  more 
simple  minded  foreigner,  and  the  latter  will  offer  such  prices  for 
land  as  the  former  will  not  be  able  to  pay.  Being  unable  to  main- 
tain a  family  on  such  a  standard,  this  type  of  American  farmer  will 
sacrifice  his  desire  for  a  family,  will  have  fewer  children  or  none 
at  all,  and,  in  a  few  generations,  will  disappear  altogether. 

The  change  in  the  characteristics  of  our  rural  populattoa  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  just  discussed,  merely  a  phase  of  the  uni- 
versal struggle  among  standards  of  living,  and  here,  as  elsewhere. 
efficiency  wins.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  struggle  ts  going 
to  continue,  and  the  victory  is  going  to  continue  to  fall  on  the  side 
of  efficiency.  The  sooner  we  accept  this  fact,  and  make  up  our 
minds  to  adjust  ourselves  to  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 


PART  TWO 


Rural  Industrial  Problems 
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By  Benjamin  HukAcE  HiimAfto, 
United  Sutet  Ceiuut  Bureau. 


Are  we  becoming  a  nation  of  landlords  and  teaanU?  The 
question  has  been  asked  many  times  during  the  i>ast  qturter  cen- 
tury, and  very  many  times  it  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Tenancy  has  on  the  other  hand  frequently  been  called  a  stepping 
stone  to  ownership  on  the  ground  that  a  young  man  starting  otit 
as  a  farmer  rents  land  for  a  few  years,  and  later  buys.  That  thi< 
is  true  to  a  great  degree  cannot  be  doubted  since  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  census  statistics  that  farmers  of  the  lower  age  groups  are 
more  largely  tenants  than  owners,  while  in  the  higher  age  groups 
tenants  become  few.  and  owners  many.  However,  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  tenancy  seems  to  be  increasing  at  a 
positive,  though  not  rapid  rate,  suggesting  that  the  stepptng-stooes 
of  tenancy  are  getting  somewhat  farther  apart  and  the  passage  oirer 
them  to  the  ownership  beyond  becoming  correspondingly  more  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment.  Possibly  one  or  the  other  of  these  an- 
swers is  correct,  but  before  accepting  either  it  will  be  well  to  make 
an  analytical  study  of  the  case,  since  the  United  States  is  mtKh  too 
large,  the  farms  too  varied  in  character,  and  the  farmers  tbem^ 
selves  too  unlike  to  permit  of  many  broad,  safe  gencralixatioiis. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  negroes  of  the  South  there 
is  no  tenant  class  of  farmers.  That  is  to  say.  there  are  no  ooosider- 
able  numbers  of  fanners  who  look  upon  themsdycs,  or  who  may 
properly  be  looked  upon,  as  probable  life-long  tenants.  In  con- 
trast to  this  situation  a  great  part  of  the  English  farmers  have 
little  prospect  of  becoming  land  owners,  many  in  fact  not  evtn 
wishing  to  buy  land  since  the  return  on  money  so  invested  is  less 
than  on  other  investments  which  they  are  disposed  to  make.  In 
this  country  very  few  farmers  rent  land  from  choice,  preferring,  in 
substantially  all  cases  it  may  be  assumed,  to  become  owners  as  toon 
as  drcumstances  will  permit. 

The  authentic  histor>'  of  tenancy  in  America  extends  over  a 
period  of  but  thirty  years,  i8fto  being  the  first  time  a  census  of 
farm  tenure  was  made.    The  following  table  shows  for  the  Unilied 
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States  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  five  geographic  divisions,  the  per- 
centage of  tenant  farms  to  all  farms  at  each  census  year,  1880  to 
1910. 

Per  Cent  op  Tenancy  1880  to  1910 

1010  1000  1800  1880 

United  Sutcs   370  35-3  38.4  25.5 

North  Atlantic  division  18.2  20^  18.4  16.0 

South  Atlantic  division  45.9  44.2  58.5  36.1 

North  Central  division   28.9  27.9  '334  20.5 

South  Central  division   51.7  48.6  38.5  36.2 

Western  division   14.1  16.6  12.1  14.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  from  1880  to  1900,  not  only  for  the 
whole  country,  but  for  all  of  the  geographic  divisions  except  one, 
the  proportion  of  tenant  to  owned  farms  shows  an  uninterrupted 
increase.  In  1880  out  of  every  hundred  farms  in  the  United  States 
25  were  operated  by  tenants,  by  1890  the  number  had  risen  to  28, 
by  1900  to  35  and  stands  for  the  last  census  at  37.  The  number 
of  tenant  farms  increased  130  per  cent  during  the  thirty  years, 
while  the  owned  farms  increased  but  34  per  cent.  If  the  same  rates 
of  increase  should  continue  for  another  thirty  years,  one-half  of 
all  the  farms  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  hands  of  tenants. 

However,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
already  slackened,  and  for  the  North  Atlantic  division,  the  Western 
division  and  four  states  of  the  South  Atlantic  division  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms.  In  other  words 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  tenancy  in  the  whole  of  the  East  to 
the  north  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
including  the  western  border  of  the  Great  Plains  and  from  there 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  number  of  states  and  in  area,  these  two 
regions  comprise  about  half  of  the  United  States.  This  leaves  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  Gulf  States  and  three  Southern  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  as  the  region  within  which  the  number  of 
tenants  has  gained  on  the  number  of  owners.  It  may  be  noted 
further  that  within  the  g^oup  of  states  in  which  the  proportion  of 
tenancy  has  decreased,  it  was  already  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  country,  and  conversely  in  the  sections  in  which  it  has  in- 
creased, it  was  already  high.  That  is  to  say,  the  movement  had 
been  in  progress  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  so  far  as  a  draw- 
ing apart  of  the  proportion  of  tenancy  in  these  sections  was  con- 
cerned, except  that  in  the  groups  of  states  in  which  the  decline  in 
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the  proportion  of  tenancy  has  recently  occurred  there  had  pre- 
viously been  an  advance  at  a  slow,  instead  of  a  rapid  rate.  It  it 
in  the  great  grain-growing  districts  of  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the 
cotton  and  rice  growing  districts  of  the  South,  that  tenancy  \j» 
reached  its  greatest  height  and  still  shows  the  greatest  tendency 
to  increase.  In  the  North  the  increase  in  tenancy  is  asaodated 
mainly  with  the  land  highest  in  price,  and  moreover,  with  land 
which  has  increased  in  price  more  rapidly  than  any  other  great 
amount  of  lantl  in  the  country.  In  the  South,  tenancy  is  more 
prevalent  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  and  followt 
mainly  the  line  of  crops  produced  by  the  Negroes,  for  the  most 
part  cotton.  Where  the  most  cotton  is  grown  the  proportion  of 
Negro  farmers  is  highest,  and  there  also  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  highest.  The  difference  between  the  tenant  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  is  ver>'  marked. 

In  the  North  he  has,  with  few  exceptions,  enough  farm  equip- 
ment of  his  own  to  enable  htm  to  get  along  independently  of  the 
landlord  in  that  regard.  He  owns  probably  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  live  stock  and  implements.  He  rents  a  farm  varying 
little  in  size  from  the  average  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives, 
perhaps  160  acres  in  Iowa,  or  240  acres  in  South  Dakota.  The 
value  of  the  land  is  about  the  average  for  all  land  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  it  is  located,  about  $100  an  acre  in  Iowa,  more  than 
that  in  Illinois  and  less  farther  west  and  north.  Thus  the  tenant 
of  this  part  of  the  country  owns  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty and  is  in  charge  of  a  farm  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  South  a  tenant  usually  owns  ver)'  little  live  stock 
and  very  little  in  the  form  of  implements,  both  classes  of  equip- 
ment being  furnished  in  great  numbers  of  cases  by  the  landk>rd. 
Moreover,  he  rents  a  small  instead  of  a  large  farm,  osttally  JO  to 
40  acres,  and  instead  of  managing  it  independently,  works  under 
the  direction  of  his  landlord.  In  neither  East  nor  West  are  the 
tenant  conditions  so  clear  cut  as  in  the  Middle  West  or  the  South, 
due  apparently  to  the  prevalence  of  a  greater  proportkNi  of 
specialized  types  of  farming,  some  of  which  are  quite  usoally 
carried  on  by  tenants,  some  quite  seldom. 

Viewing  the  geographic  divisions  of  states  separately  it  b  to 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  follows  in  many  cases 
quite  closelv  ihc  value  of  land  per  acre,  in  other  cases  the  v^\ne 
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of  farms  as  units,  while  in  still  oth^r  cases  the  determining  factor 
seems  very  clearly  to  be  the  character  of  the  farming  to  which  the 
district  is  adapted.  Beginning  with  the  North  Atlantic  States  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  land  per  acre  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  rate  of  tenancy.  Counting  New  England  as  a  unit, 
since  some  of  the  states  are  too  small  and  too  thickly  dotted  with 
cities  to  permit  of  a  fair  comparison  with  the  states  having  great 
areas  of  farm  land,  the  rank  in  value  of  land  and  in  tenancy  cor- 
responds exactly. 

As  compared  to  the  North  Central  States,  the  value  of  land 
for  this  whole  group  is  low.  The  highest  value  per  acre  found  in 
any  one  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  is 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  North  Central  States  as  a  whole. 
Likewise  the  proportion  of  tenancy  is  lower.  For  New  England  the 
value  of  land  is  decidedly  low,  and  correspondingly,  the  rate  of 
tenancy  is  lower  than  in  any  other  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union. 
Some  important  variations  in  the  relation  of  price  of  land  to  rate 
of  tenancy  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  where  there  are  a 
great  number  of  suburban  homes  with  sufficient  land  to  be  counted 
as  farms.  These  are,  with  few  exceptions,  owned  by  their  occu- 
pants and  the  value  is  above  the  amount  justified  by  the  agricul- 
tural capacity  of  the  land. 

Nevertheless  the  highest  proportion  of  tenancy  is  found  in 
connection  with  land  highest  in  price  within  the  states  in  which 
general  agriculture  predominates.  For  example  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  dividing  the  counties  into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  land 
values,  it  is  found  that  in  the  group  of  highest  price,  29  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  operated  by  tenants,  in  the  group  of  medium  price, 
21  per  cent  are  so  operated,  and  in  the  group  of  lowest  priced 
land  the  percentage  is  16.  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  New 
York,  except  that  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  groups 
is  very  much  less,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  ownership  of  suburban 
homes  mentioned  above.  In  New  England  the  case  is  complicated 
by  the  suburban  home — sometimes  in  reality  many  miles  from  the 
city — and  by  the  various  kinds  of  specialized  farming,  particularly 
fruit  farming.  In  New  Jersey  the  greatest  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  on  land  of  medium  price,  the  suburban  homes  and  the  fruit 
farms  being  plentiful  enough  to  over-balance  the  tendency  of  the 
general  farming  districts. 
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In  this  section  of  the  country  the  type  of  farming  shows  ^ 
dearer  line  of  detnarkation  between  owner  and  tenant  than  does 
value  of  land.  The  tenants  here,  as  elsewhere,  gravitate  toward 
the  farms  suited  to  their  immediate  wants  and  powers.  The  tenant 
wants  an  opportunity  to  make  quick  returns  from  small  capital' 
He  wants  quick  returns  because  he  is  not  financially  able  to  make 
long-time  investments  and  his  short-time  investment  must  be  ft  !•• 
latively  small  one;  if  he  had  the  means  he  would  buy  a  farm  and 
cease  at  once  to  be  a  tenant.  Hence  the  tenant  wants  a  farm  of 
such  a  character  that  he  may  be  able  to  go  upon  it  with  small 
equipment  and  in  the  space  of  a  single  season  prcnluce  crops  whkh, 
within  the  year,  may  be  sold.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
the  tenants  producing  much  more  than  their  proportional  share  of 
the  grain.  In  New  York,  for  example,  they  grow  50  per  cent 
more  than  their  share  of  wheat ;  in  Pennsylvania,  75  per  cent  more, 
and  in  New  Jersey,  76  per  cent  more.  The  same  principle  holds 
true  in  connection  with  the  other  leading  field  crops,  com,  Oftta, 
hay  and  forage.  Within  the  counties  of  all  of  these  states  in 
whkrh  the  grain  crops  predominate,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is 
above  that  for  the  states  as  units,  and  although  the  land  on  which 
such  crops  are  grown  is  not  the  highest  in  prxcc  of  anv  in  the  states, 
it  is  well  above  the  average. 

As  a  rule  tenants  keep  much  less  live  stock  than  do  land- 
owning farmers.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  They  are  not 
able  to  make  the  initial  investment ;  they  are  likely  to  move  every 
few  years  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  move  live  stodc  and  fit  the 
numbers  to  the  bam  room  and  pasture  of  the  newly  occupied  farm. 
Moreover,  the  landlord,  while  he  usually  professes  to  want  a  tenant 
who  will  keep  live  stock,  is  seldom  anxious  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  doing  so,  and  even  if  one  landlord  would,  the 
next  probably  would  not,  and  the  tenant  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
chances.  A  notable  exception  to  the  small  amoum  of  live  stock 
kept  by  tenants  is  found  in  connection  with  the  dair>'  industry,  par- 
tkrtilarly  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  To  begin  with,  dairyiof 
is  a  well-developed  business  among  the  farmers  of  these  states,  a 
large  number  of  fa  mis  being  adapted  to  it  and  equipped  for  it. 
Hence  if  a  tenant  dairyman  moves  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  find 
another  dairy  farm  not  far  away.  The  question  will  at  once  arise — 
how  can  the  dairy  tenant  invest  in  a  herd  of  cows  and  all  that  goes 
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with  it  to  equip  a  dairy,  while  other  tenants  are  unable  to  keep 
much  live  stock?  The  answer  is  that  he  cannot  in  most  cases,  but 
in  order  to  find  tenants  for  dairy  farms  the  landlords  have  solved 
the  problem  by  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  equipment,  sometimes 
all,  sometimes  half  of  the  cows,  and  making  the  tenant  a  partner 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  This  arrangement  is  not  at  all 
usual  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  leading  types  of  farming  in  the  East  is  that  of 
growing  fruit.  In  this  connection  the  tendency  in  respect  to  the 
tenant  question  is  clear  cut.  The  tenant  is  not  a  fruit  farmer.  In 
the  first  place  the  growing  of  fruit  is  a  continuous  process  to  be 
begun  one  year  and  carried  through  several,  even  through  decades. 
The  tenant  cannot  be  secure  in  his  possession  of  a  farm  long 
enough  to  warrant  him  in  planting  orchards  and  vineyards.  On 
the  other  hand  he  is  rarely  such  a  good  fruit  grower  as  to  make 
it  desirable  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  to  trust  him  with  a  fruit  farm 
already  developed.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  the  facts  of  tenancy  in  its  relation  to  fruit  growing. 
In  the  counties  where  the  most  fruit  is  produced,  the  rate  of 
tenancy  is  in  several  instances  but  about  half  that  for  the  state,  and 
the  rate  for  the  state  is  but  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

\''egetables,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  pro- 
duced by  tenants.  As  a  rule  the  best  available  vegetable  land  is 
high  in  price,  often  high  because  of  other  possible  uses,  and  the 
income  from  it  therefore  more  or  less  incidental.  It  is  often  rented 
out  for  cash  to  residents  of  the  cities  or  towns  who  find  it  impos- 
sible to  buy  such  land,  but  who  are  aSle  to  plant,  tend  and  sell 
vegetables,  beginning  and  finishing  the  process  within  a  year,  and 
so  are  not  seriously  inconvenienced  by  moving  if  need  be  from 
year  to  year.  Some  vegetable  crops  especially  seem  to  fit  into  a 
system  of  tenancy;  for  example,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  to- 
matoes are  grown  in  various  districts  to  a  much  greater  extent  by 
tenants  than  by  owners. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  tenancy  situation  is  relatively  simple, 
since  the  types  of  farming  predominating  there  are  fewer  and  less 
complex  than  in  the  East.  For  this  reason  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  tenant  and  the  tenant  farms  are  more  easily  traced. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  wide  range  in  the  character  and  value  of 
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farm  land  within  the  Middle  West.  For  intUnct,  farms  in  central 
lUtnots  are  selling  for  $200  and  even  $500  per  acre,  while  In 
western  North  DakoU,  or  northern  MinnesoU  quotations  of  five- 
dollar  land  are  still  being  made.  These  are  important  facts  from 
the  standpoint  of  farm  ownership  and  tenancy.  The  first  and  most 
general  fact  in  explanation  of  the  situation  is  the  coincidence  of 
high  value  of  land  and  a  high  proportion  of  tenant  farms.  In 
nine  states  of  the  twelve  in  the  North  Central  division,  the  rank  in 
tenancy  and  the  rank  in  value  of  land,  are  remarkably  similar,  the 
order  being  from  the  standpoint  of  land  value,  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Michigan.  North 
Dakota;  from  the  standpoint  of  tenancy,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Michigan.  North  Da- 
kota. It  will  be  noticed  that  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  not  included  in  this  ranking.  In  Wisconsin  tenancy  has  been 
lower  than  in  other  states  of  this  section  as  far  back  as  the  record 
goes.  This  is  due  no  doubt  mainly  to  the  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
mans and  Norwegians  who  always  buy  land  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so;  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dairy  industry  which  in  the 
Middle  West  is  carried  on  very  little  by  tenants;  and  to  the  fact 
that  Wisconsin  is  not  as  well  adapted  as  most  other  states  of  the 
section  to  grain  farming  on  the  extensive  plan.  In  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  the  proportion  of  tenancy  is  high  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  land.  Great  numbers  of  speculators  from  farther  east  have 
gone  into  these  states  to  buy  land,  and  not  wishing  to  farm  it 
themselves  have  offered  it  for  rent.  In  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  does  the  tenant  find  a  better  chance  to  do  a  big  business  of 
the  extensive  farming  Xy\te  than  here.  He  can  use  as  big  pknrs 
and  harrows  and  seeders  as  are  made.  He  can  sow  in  the  spring 
and  sell  in  the  fall.  In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  where  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  similar,  there  is  still  tcx)  much  onoccupied 
land  to  permit  of  finding  tenants.  The  tenant  of  other  sections  b 
moving  there  in  order  to  buy  for  himself,  thus  making  the  propor- 
tion of  owned  fanns  high,  and  tenant  fanns  k)w. 

On  the  highest-priced  land  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  proportion 
of  tenancy  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  size  of  the  farm  increasing, 
and  the  number  of  rural  people  per  square  mile,  decreasing.  It  all 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  general  movement.  The  land  is  getting  too 
high  in  price  for  a  young  man  to  buy.     He  must  be  a  tenant  for 
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years  at  best,  and  then  the  chances  are  that  he  will  move  to 
a  section  of  country  where  land  is  cheaper.  But  on  this  high- 
priced  land  the  tenant  can  grow  grain  to  fair  advantage  without 
great  outlay.  Meanwhile  the  owner  of  the  land  is  looking  for  only 
modest  returns  in  the  form  of  rent,  since  he  expects  the  land  itself 
to  increase  in  value.  He  believes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  not 
be  depleted  seriously  during  the  time  he  owns  it,  and  therefore 
takes  no  very  vital  interest  keeping  it  up  to  its  best.  This  attitude 
suits  the  tenant  since  his  interest  in  the  fertility  of  this  particular 
soil  will  cease  with  the  termination  of  his  last  lease  contract  and 
he  expects  that  time  to  be  no  great  distance  off.  The  whole  tenant 
regime  is  in  this  way  one  of  soil  exploitation  and  speculation.  The 
buildings  are  worth  but  about  five-sixths  as  much  on  tenant  farms 
as  on  owned  farms,  though  the  implements  owned  by  the  tenant 
are  but  little  below  in  value  those  of  the  land-owning  farmer. 
The  tenant  is  not  noticeably  short  of  equipment  in  the  form  of  im- 
plements. In  the  matter  of  cattle  and  sheep  he  has  but  about 
three- fourths  of  his  proportional  share,  and  he  produces  a  like  pro- 
portion of  the  hay  and  forage  crop.  It  is  as  a  grain  farmer  that 
the  tenant  ranks  high.  In  the  production  of  corn  especially  the 
tenant  excels,  raising  one-third  more  than  his  relative  amount. 
The  same  condition  holds,  though  to  a  less  degree,  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  nearly  all  other  grain  crops,  though  in  this  divi- 
sion of  states  low-priced  land  farmed  by  the  owner  is  character- 
istic of  the  wheat  regions  and  in  consequence  the  higher  proportion 
of  wheat  is  here  grown  by  land  owners. 

Around  the  outer  portion  of  this  group*  of  states  is  a  belt  of 
country  in  which  tenancy  is  not  so  prevalent  as  in  the  central  por- 
tion. In  southern  and  eastern  Ohio  sheep  raising  and  dairying 
are  the  leading  types  of  farming.  In  Michigan  there  is  much 
cheap  land  and  much  fruit  land.  In  Wisconsin  the  northern  por- 
tion is  still  within  reach  of  the  farmer  of  moderate  means.  The 
same  is  true  of  Minnesota,  while  in  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  there  still  remains  a  little  government  land  to  be  had  at 
small  price  or  homesteaded.  In  Missouri,  the  Ozark  district  is 
being  sold  out  in  small  tracts,  largely,  for  fruit  farms.  In  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
price  of  land  has  remained  low.  Throughout  this  entire  belt,  the 
rate  of  tenancy  is  below  half  that  of  the  average  for  the  division 
as  a  whole. 
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In  the  Western  division  of  states,  eleven  in  number,  oomprt*- 
ing  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  Sutes,  the  number 
of  farms  is  small,  though  the  character  of  the  agriculture  is  greatly 
varied.  The  proportion  of  tenancy  is  for  the  whole  division  low, 
but  far  from  uniformly  distributed.  The  general  facts  noted  in 
connection  with  the  Hast  and  Middle  West  hold  good  alto  in  the 
far  West.  Here  are  a  larger  number  of  fruit  farms  in  proportioQ 
to  all  farms  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Sutes.  At  the  tame 
time  there  are  many  vegetable  fanns,  while  in  tome  sections  the 
genuine  grain  farms  are  found  in  great  numbers.  The  fruit  farms 
are  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  owners,  the  vegetable  farms 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  while  in  the  grain  farming 
districts  although  the  greater  proportion  are  in  the  hands  of  owners, 
the  tenants  are  in  evidence  in  larger  numbers  than  for  the  whole 
division  on  an  average.  For  example  in  southeastern  Washtngtoo 
a  million  acres  have  been  added  to  the  wheat  fields  within  a  decade, 
and  in  this  district  the  tenants  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  state;  they  raise  much  more  than  their  pro- 
portional share  of  the  wheat.  In  the  counties  of  Washington  in 
which  fruit  growing  has  had  its  greatest  development  tenancy  it 
the  lowest  of  any  in  the  state.  The  same  is  true  of  Oregon,  Cali- 
fomia,  and  Colorado,  the  three  states  in  which  fruit  growing  has 
reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  West 

In  all  of  the  Western  division  of  states  the  proportion  of 
tenancy  is  low  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  farms  recently 
acquired  from  the  government  in  the  form  of  homesteads,  Carey 
Act  entries  and  otherwise.  These  farms  are  almost  necessarily 
counted  as  owned  farms  for  several  years  at  least,  and  since  it  is 
difficult  to  find  tenants  where  land  is  so  easily  obtained  under 
ownership,  it  is  likely  to  be  farmed  by  the  owner  ornot  at  aH  An- 
other class  of  farms,  nearly  all  of  which  are  operated  by  owners, 
are  those  on  which  live  stock  is  the  main  source  of  income.  Thus 
the  live  stock  and  fruit  industries,  together  with  the  abundance  of 
cheap  land  suffice  to  keep  the  proportkm  of  tenants  at  proportion 
but  two-fifths  as  high  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  four  northern  states  of  the  South  Atlantic  divisioa  the 
proportion  of  tenancy  has  decreased  during  the  past  decade.  These 
states  join  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  unquestionably  the  move- 
ment over  the  North  Atlantic  States  together  with  these  four,  is  m 
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common  one.  in  these  four  slates  the  type  of  farming  is  quite 
like  that  of  the  states  immediately  to  the  north.  For  example,  there 
has  been  recently  a  great  development  in  fruit  growing.  Farms 
have  decreased  a  little  in  average  size.  The  amount  of  grain  grown 
has  declined.  All  of  these  facts  point  toward  ownership  rather 
than  tenancy.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  this  is  the  real  South,  the 
proportion  of  tenancy  has  been  on  the  increase  throughout  the 
entire  period  since  1880.  In  these  states  the  situation  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  any  part  of  the  country.  Here,  and  here 
only,  is  there  a  tenant  class — that  is  to  say,  the  Negroes.  Land 
owners  in  this  section  of  the  country  expect  to  continue  some  sort 
of  a  renting  plan  pcnnanently.  Probably  the  main  reason  for  this 
is  the  difficulty  of  hiring  labor.  Since  the  freeing  of  the  Negroes 
they  have  not  Ijeen  a  reliable  class  as  farm  laborers.  After  the 
close  of  the  reconstruction  period  a  system  of  tenancy  developed, 
ranging  from  the  irresponsible  tenant  to  whom  equipment  and  pro- 
visions are  furnished  in  advance  of  the  crop  produced,  and  who, 
in  turn,  has  little  hope  of  receiving  anything  more  than  enough  to 
square  him  with  the  landlord,  to  the  cash  tenant  who  pays  his  rent 
actually  in  cash,  but  of  the  latter  class  there  are  very  few.  The 
more  usual  type  is  the  "standing  renter"  who  delivers  a  certain 
prescribed  quantity  of  crop.  Socially,  he  is  more  independent  than 
the  share  tenant,  economically,  he  probably  is  not. 

This  system  of  tenancy  has  often  been  condemned  as  mali- 
cious, since  the  tenant  seldom  makes  little  more  than  a  bare  living 
and  since  it  is  difficult  under  it  to  establish  a  good  system  of  crop 
rotation,  the  Negro  preferring,  wherever  possible,  to  grow  cotton 
and  little  or  nothing  else.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  good  features. 
Under  it  the  Negro  is  learning  the  responsibilities  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  is  slowly  but  surely  bettering  his  economic  position.  Un- 
questionably the  status  of  the  tenant  is  better  than  that  of  the 
laborer  who  works  here  and  there  by  the  day,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  better  than  that  of  the  regularly  employed  laborers.  Although 
the  Negroes  are  acquiring  more  and  more  land  as  the  years  pass, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  system  of  tenancy  now  prevailing 
will,  with  modifications,  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come — that  is 
to  say,  there  will  be  among  the  Negroes  a  very  large  number  of 
tenants.  At  the  present  time,  in  some  of  the  leading  cotton-grow- 
ing counties  of  Mississippi,  the  proportion  of  Negro   farmers  is 
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above  90  per  cent  and  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farmers  is  above  90  per  cent— the  Negro  farmers  and  the  tenanu 
being  for  the  roost  part  the  same. 

Tenancy  is  not  necessarily  bad,  though  as  found  in  this  country 
it  has  some  very  undesirable  features.  The  tenant  is  a  transient, 
and  it  is  useless  to  insist  that  the  contract  should  be  made  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  landlord  himself,  who  often  complains 
because  tenants  move  so  frc(|ucntly,  usually  wants  to  reserve  the 
right  to  sell  his  land,  and  tcmiinate  the  lease  with  the  sale.  The 
majority  of  northern  landlords  arc  speculators  in  the  sense  thai 
they  arc  watching  for  a  chance  to  sell  or  buy  fanns  whenc\'er  op- 
portunity for  profit  in  doing  so  presents  itself.  This  being  the  case 
tenant  problems  are  subsidiary  to  the  speculative  program.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  evolve  a  good  system  of  tenancy  while  this  condition 
lasts.  In  the  South  farms  are  much  more  often  viewed  as  perma- 
nent possessions,  and  there  tenancy  plans  can  more  readily  be  put 
into  practice. 

The  tenant  takes  little  interest  in  community  afFairs.  The 
questions  of  schools,  churches,  or  roads  are  of  small  moment  to 
him.  He  does  not  wish  to  invest  in  enterprises  which  will  of  necc»- 
sity  be  left  wholly,  and  gratuitously,  to  his  successor.  He  is  little 
concerned  with  farmers'  organizations.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  com- 
munity but  hardly  of  it.  These  facts,  together  with  his  tendency 
to  exploit  the  soil  are  reasons  enough  why  ownership  is  a  better 
system  than  tenancy.  On  the  other  hand,  tenancy  often  makes 
ownership  possible.    A  better  credit  system,  and  a  more 


means  of  marketing  farm  produce  and  buying  provisions  and  sup- 
plies would  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  the  tenant  to  buy  land 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  Likewise  when  land  ceases  to  rise  so 
rapidly  in  value  the  landlord  will  learn  to  watch  less  anxiously 
for  a  chance  to  sell  and  take  more  interest  in  devek>ping  a  desirable 
relationship  between  himself  and  the  man  who  tills  his  land.  Until 
these  conditions  arrive  there  will  be  much  to  be  dr^irrd  in  the 
American  system  of  tenancy. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  John  Lee  Coulter, 
Expert  Special  Agent,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Census  of  1900  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  was,  at  that  time,  sHghtly 
more  than  10,000,000.  Since  the  number  of  farms  in  1900  was 
reported  to  be  5,740,000,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  agricultural 
laborers  was  less  than  two  per  farm.  In  order  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  ''agricultural  laborers"  it  might  be  noted  that  this 
included  all  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. If  we  subtract  the  total  number  of  regular  resident  farmers 
from  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  we  have  remain- 
ing slightly  more  than  4,500,000  persons.  This  includes  members  of 
farmers*  families  in  addition  to  hired  laborers. 

The  Census  of  1900  further  shows  that  the  average  laborer's 
income,  for  each  person  engaged  in  agriculture,  slightly  exceeded 
$288  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Since  the  amount  expended 
for  hired  labor  by  all  resident  farmers  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
was  nearly  $355,000,000,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  at 
least  1,231,000  hired  laborers  and  the  number  probably  equaled 
1,500,000  or  more,  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  laborers  were  not 
employed  for  the  entire  year.  Further  study  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  probably  3,000,000  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture referred  to  are  members  of  the  farmers'  families. 

Without  this  analysis,  and  it  should  be  greatly  enlarged  upon, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  intelligent  report  concerning 
the  status  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
with  this  brief  statement  it  is  very  difficult  to  summarize  the  ques- 
tion satisfactorily.  We  may  say,  however,  in  a  general  way  that 
there  were  slightly  less  than  6,000,000  resident  farmers.  Of  course 
we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  practically  all  of  these  live  in  some 
kind  of  a  farm  home,  and,  therefore,  we  may  say,  that  at  that  time, 
there  were  nearly  6,000,000  farm  homes.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  in  small  towns  and  villages.  We  may  also  conclude  that  in 
addition  to  the  heads  of  the  families  there  were  some  3,000,000  mem- 
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bers  of  the  families  over  ten  ytAVi  of  a(e  who  worked  for  their  liv- 
ing on  the  fanns.  This  doubtlesc  represents  quite  closely  the  nuim 
ber  of  grown  sons  who  liad  rctnatned  on  the  farm  and  who  liad  not 
yet  established  separate  farm  homes.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
this  3.000,000  lived  in  the  homes  of  their  parentf,  and,  therefore, 
probably  nearly  9,000,000  of  the  persons  gainfully  anployed  in  afri- 
culture  lived  in  homes  in  the  open  country.  This  leaves  probably 
less  than  1,500.000  hired  laborers  who  very  largely  move  from  farm 
to  farm  seeking  employment  where  they  may.  It  is  also  doubtless 
true  that  many  of  these  same  transient  laborers  secure  emplo)'nicnt 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  cities  and  villages  as  well 
as  in  lumber  cam|>s,  on  railroads,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  conclude  from  this  general 
sur\xy  that  nearly  9,000,000  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
represent  the  unchanging  fann  laborer  class,  and  that  the  \,yx}fiOO 
represent  the  transient  employees,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  changing  constantly  going  on  among  the 
9,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  more  than  2,000,000 
of  the  less  than  6,000,000  farms — that  is  to  say  more  than  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  farms — were  operated  by  tenants.  Even  allowing 
for  a  very  small  change  among  the  owners  and  managers,  it  is 
probable  that  not  less  than  1,000,000  farmers  change  their  residence 
each  year.  W'e  have,  therefore,  probably  2,500,000  more  or  less 
transient  persons  engaged  in  agriculture ;  this  can  easily  be  expanded 
to  3.000,000  persons  when  we  include  the  grown  sons  of  the  farmers 
who  have  changed  their  residence.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  howe>*cr, 
that  there  were  nearly  6.000,000  country  homes  to  be  occupied. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Census  of  1910  we  find  4hat  the  number 
of  farms  has  increased  to  nearly  6.400.000,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  number  of  farm  homes  has  increased  accordingly.  We  may  also 
assume,  although  the  reports  are  not  yet  available,  that  the  number 
of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  has  increased  at  much 
the  same  ratio.  Unless  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate, 
the  number  of  members  of  the  farmers'  families,  who  have  remained 
on  the  farm,  probably  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  fanns.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants — the  norober 
now  being  nwre  than  2.350.000.  At  the  present  time  thirty-se%*en 
per  cent  are  operated  by  tenants.    This  doubtless  means  that  the 
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percentage  of  fanners  who  may  be  classed  among  transients  has 
increased  materially  during  the  decade. 

The  Census  of  1900  did  not  tell  how  many  resident  farmers 
employed  hired  labor;  the  estimate  made  (1,500,000)  was  doubtless 
far  too  low,  since  it  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  most  of  those 
employed  were  employed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
Census  of  1910  gives  information  which  was  not  available  ten  years 
earlier.  According  to  the  present  Census  almost  3,000,000  resident 
farmers  employed  transient  laborers  during  the  year  1909 — in  other 
words,  forty-six  out  of  each  one  hundred  farmers  employed  tran- 
sient laborers.  It  would  appear  from  this  that,  unless  the  same 
transient  laborers  were  employed  by  different  farmers  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  there  are  available  approximately  3,000,000 
transient  farm  laborers.  If  there  are  this  many  transient  farm 
laborers,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  number  of  persons  gainfully 
employed  who  are  more  or  less  transient,  including  tenants  and 
owners  who  move  during  an  average  year,  must  be  not  far  from 
5,000,000. 

Passing  now  from  the  volume  of  farm  laborers  to  a  considera- 
tion of  other  problems,  it  must  be  clear  that  with  so  many  farm 
laborers  moving  constantly  from  place  to  place  there  is  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  competition.  Not  only  is  there  opportunity 
for  competition  among  these  persons  for  places  on  farms,  but  there 
is  a  very  good  opportunity  for  these  same  persons  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  cities,  lumber  camps,  and  other  places.  There  is  also  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  these  men  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  make  that 
section  where  they  secure  the  best  treatment  their  home.  In  this 
way  treatment  may  be  equalized  more  or  less  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Probably  the  best  possible  opportunity  which  comes  to  these 
men  is  the  opportunity  to  study  methods  of  conducting  agricultural 
operations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  and  as  a  result  of  their  serving  more  or  less  in  the  capacity 
of  apprentices,  at  the  same  time  receiving  good  wages,  this  class, 
numbering  5,000,000  or  nearly  that  many,  is  in  a  position  to  become 
owners  of  farms.  It  is  a  fact  that  agricultural  laborers  can  change 
to  the  status  of  tenants  in  some  parts  of  the  country  with  little  or  no 
effort,  merely  by  expressing  their  desire  to  change.    In  some  sections 
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of  the  country,  noubly  pans  of  the  South,  the  tUtui  of  the  hired 
Uborer  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  tome  cUtfes  of  tcnanu. 
The  average  income  probably  does  not  vary  greatly,  and  in  toinc 
sections  the  hired  laborer  who  has  a  family  is  furnished  with  as 
satisfactory  a  home  as  is  the  farm  tenant  who  comes  without  equip- 
ment and  must  be  constantly  directed  in  his  work.  Not  only  are 
these  hired  laborers,  who  represent  the  more  transient  element  of 
our  agricultural  population,  eligible  to  the  position  of 
managers,  they  may  even  yet  with  considerable  eas 
of  small  tracts  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  or  they  may 
take  up  claims  of  different  kinds  or  in  many  other  ways  establish 
themselves  as  farm  owners.  There  is  doubtless  still  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  farm  laborers  who  work  for  a  wage  to  beoome 
tenants,  owners,  or  managers  of  farms. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  such  a  brief  treatment  of  the  subject 
as  I  have  attempted  here  to  compare  the  relative  status  of  farm 
laborers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  to  compare  the 
relative  income.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  practically  all  sections  of 
the  country  the  fann  laborer,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  family 
and  who  is  hired  for  a  definite  wage,  is  furnished  with  board  and 
a  place  to  live.  The  Census  of  1910  shows  that  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  reported  as  expended  for  hired  labor  during  the 
year  1909  was  in  the  form  of  rent  and  board,  only  eighty  per  cent 
being  in  the  form  of  cash.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  small 
separate  buildings  are  furnished  to  the  hired  laborers  who  have 
families.  In  some  sections  separate  buijdings  are  furnished  for  all 
hired  employees.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  on  the  large  farms 
or  pkmtations,  where  separate  quarters  are  sometimes  maintained 
and  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  total. 

The  reports  show  that  not  only  do  forty-six  out  of  every  one 
hundred  resident  farmers  employ  labor,  but  also  that  the  average 
expenditure  per  farm,  including  the  value  of  rent  and  board  fur- 
nished, is  less  than  $225.  From  this  we  are  safe  in  concluding, 
e\*en  if  we  do  not  know  the  facts,  that  the  costomary  thing  on 
approximately  half  of  the  farms  in  the  United  Sutes  is  for  the 
resident  farmer  to  employ  from  one  to  four  or  five  persons  for  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time  during  the  busy  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  separate  house  or  building 
for  these  hired  laborers,  and,  therefore,  the  common  thing  is  for 
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the  hired  laborers  to  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  family  residence  or 
sleeping  quarters  in  some  of  the  stables  or  hay  barns.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  customary  for  the  hired  laborers  to  sit  at  the  table  for 
meals  with  members  of  the  family  unless  the  number  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  setting  the  table  twice.  Where  only  one  or  two  laborers 
are  employed,  it  is  almost  a  universal  practice  for  these  one  or  two 
laborers  to  live  in  the  homes  with  the  resident  farmers. 


SCIENTIFIC  FARMIvr; 


By  Eugene  DAVENitikT,  ra.D., 

Dean   anil    Director   College   of   Agriculture   and   AgrkiUtunl    Expertncflt 
Sution,  Univerihy  of  Illmoii. 


The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  passed  through  two 
definite  stages  of  development  and  is  now  entering  upon  the  third. 
It  is  profitable  for  the  present  purpose  to  review  briefly  this 
evolution. 

As  primitive  agriculture  exists  it  is  known  to  the  economist  as 

the  self-sufficing  system;  namely,  each  family  undertakes  to  provide. 

Year  by  year,  sufficient  food  to  last  itself  and  its  animals  until  the 

succeeding  harvest.    This  system  was  inevitable  in  a  new  countr)-, 

'<te  practically  everybody  lived  upon  the  land  and  was  to  all 

tits  and  purjwses  a  farmer,  and  it  is  the  system  which  prevailed 
until  well  into  the  lifetime  of  men  still  living. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industries  and  transportation  facilities,  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  began  to  devote  itself  to  interests  other  than  farming. 
This  condition  was  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  market  for 
agricultural  produce  and  for  the  development  of  the  second  stage 
of  agricultural  evolution ;  namely,  the  money-making  era.  With  the 
publication  of  each  successive  Census  report  we  hear  much  about 
the  decreasing  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  farming,  as  if  it  were 
a  national  calamity ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  if  loo  per  cent  of  our 
population  had  always  remained  in  the  countr>',  there  would  be  no 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  a  money  income  from  farming 
would  be  impossible,  and  agriculture  would  forever  remain  a  family 
'  :^try  without  returns  beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  living.  In 
1  ;ivf.  it  could  never  have  risen  from  the  self-sufficing  stage  to  the 
money-making  stage. 

This  money-making  stage  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to 
have  begun  with  the  Civil  War,  when  the  states  from  Michigmn  and 
Indiana  east  became  wealthy  in  the  production  of  wheat.  This 
period  was  immediately  followed  by  the  de\'elopment  of  the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  West,  throwing  upon  the  markets  of  the  world 
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almost  unlimited  amounts  of  the  cheapest  beel  and  breadstuff  that 
mankind  has  ever  known.  To  be  sure,  it  was  all  the  time  at  the 
expense  of  virgin  fertility,  and  the  country  has  reaped  the  conse- 
quences, but  the  financial  results  were  so  enormous  that  the  wealth 
of  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  \^alley  and  the  West  may  be  said  to 
have  been  drawn  directly  from  the  land ;  indeed,  most  of  the  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  prairie  states  were  first  farmers. 

The  methods  of  procedure  in  this  second  stage  of  development 
were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  first;  namely,  plowing, 
sowing  and  harvesting,  which  constituted  the  whole  business  of  the 
farming  so  far  as  the  land  was  concerned,  and  stock  raising  was  little 
more  than  herding  on  the  open  range.  The  farmer  of  that  generation 
was  exploiting  nature  at  a  rate  never  before  attempted.  The  havoc 
was  terrific,  but  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  men 
who  acquired  ownership  of  government  lands  either  by  homesteading 
or  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre.  Men  are  yet  living  who  acquired  land  in  this  way  which 
is  now  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  enjoying  not  only  this  tremendous  increase  in  land  value,  but 
large  fortunes  of  personal  property  acquired  from  the  soil  during 
the  interim. 

In  the  meantime  science  was  developing  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  third  or  scientific  stage  of  farming,  which  we  are  just 
now  entering  with  promise.  As  agriculture  assumes  this  third  and 
scientific  stage  in  its  evolution,  the  object  is  not  so  much  the  magni- 
tude of  production  as  it  is  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
economy  of  its  production.  The  world  could  not  long  have  lived 
under  the  oldtime  destructive  methods  of  agriculture,  no  matter  how 
profitable  they  might  have  been  temporarily  to  those  engaged 
therein.  The  waste  of  fertility  was  too  great.  Lands  that  had 
been  thousands  of  years  in  the  making  were  ruined  within  a  genera- 
tion. Had  those  methods  been  continued,  however  temporarily 
profitable  they  may  have  been,  the  decline  of  the  country  would 
have  been  inevitable  from  sheer  inability  to  wring  sufficient  sus- 
tenance from  the  soil. 

Chemistry  was  the  first  of  the  sciences  to  turn  its  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  the  first  two  subjects  studied  were  the  scientific 
feeding  of  animals  and  the  food  requirements  of  crops.  By  the  new 
methods  of  investigation  devised  by  the  scientist,  it  was  speedily 
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discovered  that  the  old  feeding  pnurticet,  while  fcoiring  results, 
were  yet  enormously  wasteful  in  that  the  ratioot  were  sadly  anbtl- 
anced  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  animals  were  ooncemed, 
resulting  in  corresponding  losses  in  food  value.  The  result  was  the 
<ic vising  of  a  ''balanced  ration/'  which  very  nearly  corresponds  in 
u:>  cuinponent  parts  to  the  real  needs  of  an  animal  for  nourishment 
and  thus  avoids  the  wastage  of  the  surplus,  |>articuUrly  of  the  more 
expensive  nitrogenous  foods. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  soil,  the  chemist  found  correspond- 
ingly  wasteful  practices.  To  be  sure  the  farmer  had  learned  through 
experience  generations  ago  that  manures  and  other  fertilizers  would 
increase  the  growth  of  crops,  though  he  was  about  as  particular  to 
apply  soot  and  other  carbonaceous  material  as  he  was  to  apply  the 
really  effective  fertilizers.  The  chemist  quickly  discovered  that  of 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants  only  three  need 
ordinarily  to  concern  the  farmer.  Of  these,  nitrogen  is  enormously 
expensive,  costing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  some  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  and  as  at  least  four  pounds  are  required  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  it  was  evident  that  the  wheat  supply  of  the  world  must  have 
been  produced  at  wholesale  expense  of  natural  nitrogen.  The  scien- 
tist did  not  rest  until  he  discovered,  through  the  agency  of  bac- 
teriology, that  the  valuable  nitrogen  could  be  captured  from  the 
atmosphere,  whence  it  originally  came.  This  fact  was  probably  the 
most  notable  contribution  which  science  has  ever  made  to  the  prof- 
ress  of  agriculture  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  most  notable  it 
will  ever  be  able  to  make.  The  dependence  of  man  upon  atmo*- 
pheric  nitrogen  brought  into  form  for  plant  use  is  beyond  the  power 
of  comprehension. 

Following  "The  Origin  of  Species/*  published  by  Darwin  in 
1859,  and  almost  a  generation  of  discussion,  particularly  among  the 
theologians,  the  facts  of  evolution  became  well  established  and 
recently  they  have  resulted  in  laying  the  foundation  for  rational 
methods  of  animal  and  plant  breeding  by  which  the 
improvement  of  plants  and  animals  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
of  man  are  assured  at  a  far  less  expenditure  of  time  than  hereto- 
fore and  without  the  production  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  worth- 
less individuals. 

An  early  field  for  scientific  investigation  was  that  of  diwaicii 
first  of  animals  and  afterward  of  plants.    Indeed  it  was  while  work- 
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ing  in  this  territory  that  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  have 
been  made,  particularly  concerning  parasitic  infection.  The  result 
of  all  this  investigation  has  been  the  saving  of  enormous  numbers  of 
animals  and  of  large  acreage  of  plants  by  precautionary  methods, 
such  as  quarantine,  disinfection,  etc.,  though  the  direct  treatment  of 
individual  animals  is  generally  inadvisable  for  economic  reasons. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  with  these  developments  in 
the  domain  of  agriculture  much  that  was  formerly  tradition  and 
superstition  has  begun  to  pass  away.  How  recent  it  has  all  been, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  tjiat  men  still  live  who  plant  their 
seeds  and  kill  their  meat  with  reference  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
who  treat  **hollow-horn**  and  "wolf  in  the  tail"  by  incantation,  who 
put  a  red-hot  horseshoe  into  the  churn  to  drive  the  witches  away, 
and  who  castrate  only  when  the  sign  is  right.  While  instances  of 
this  kind  can  still  be  found,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  great  masses  of 
farmers  to-day,  even  in  the  remoter  agricultural  districts,  have 
caught  the  scientific  spirit ;  and  most  of  the  material  that  now  goes 
to  constitute  the  revised  agriculture  of  the  twentieth  century  rests 
upon  well  established  facts.  So  true  is  this  that  no  man  in  these 
days  can  get  a  hearing  anywhere  upon  any  matter  which  does  not 
rest,  or  at  least  seem  to  rest,  upon  experimental  knowledge. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  development.  We 
may  be  said  to  be  just  now  in  the  very  beginning  of  sanitary  science 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  farm.  A  man  must  do  more  now 
than  to  produce  his  milk  or  butter;  he  must  produce  it  in  a  way 
which  will  assure  the  consumer  that  he  is  not  taking  communicable 
diseases  in  the  milk,  which  is  a  kind  of  universal  culture  medium  for 
everything  which  comes  its  way.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  so  notably 
raised  the  cost  of  city  milk  and  is  so  appreciably  reducing  the 
mortality  of  infants. 

Economics  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  reform  the 
practices  of  agriculture.  In  the  Far  West  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
co-operative  marketing,  rendered  necessary  by  the  long  expanse  of 
mountain  and  desert  over  which  fruit  must  be  transported  to  reach 
the  Eastern  markets.  In  this  way  the  last  vestige  of  extreme  individu- 
alism on  the  farm  is  being  obliterated.  What  the  passing  of  this 
individualism  may  mean  so  far  as  independence  and  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  initiative  are  concerned,  only  time  will  tell;  but 
one  thing  is  clear — that  as  the  facts  in  agriculture  are  developed  by 
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scientific  research,  the  truth  stands  out  that  the  busmeft  of  food 
production,  to  some  extent  at  least,  must  be  organized  and  conducted 
around  larger  units  than  that  of  a  single  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  "organization  of  the  fann"  is  a  scientific  conception  of  the 
most  recent  devclo|>mcnt.  So  loQg  as  wild  lands  could  be  had  for 
mere  occupancy,  a  farmer  could  get  nothing  out  of  his  business  but 
the  bare  return  for  labor;  his  land  could  have  no  value  and  there 
could  be  no  investment  except  a  slight  one  in  implements  and 
animals.  Now,  however,  when  the  public  domain  is  practkaOy 
exhausted,  competition  for  land  will  raise  its  price,  food  values  nmsl 
go  up,  for  the  farmer  must  realize  income  on  capital  as  well  at  on 
labor,  and  his  business  is  gradually  assuming  the  form  of  other 
capitalized  industries.  This  puts  a  new  economic  phase  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  whole  question  of  how  to  organize  and  conduct  a  farm 
is  a  new  one  in  economic  science,  as  it  is  in  agricultural  practice. 
We  still  await  its  solution.  Indeed,  its  serious  study  has  only  just 
begun. 

The  universal  extension  of  agricultural  education  may  be  said 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  development  of  scientific  agrictilture. 
There  is  little  in  mere  handicraft  that  can  be  taught ;  it  must  mostly 
be  acquired  by  experience.  It  is  only  when  a  subject  has  reached 
the  scientific  stage  that  it  becomes  teachable  through  the  elucidatioQ 
of  the  principles  involved.  Because  of  the  ease  and  speed  witli 
which  certain  of  these  principles  can  be  learned,  and  because  of 
their  immediate  and  far-reaching  effect,  particularly  upon  the  per- 
manence of  agriculture,  the  demand  is  universal  that  the  subject 
should  be  taught  in  as  many  of  the  schools  as  possible.  The 
economist  readily  sees  that  the  oldtime  wasteful  methods  cannot 
prevail ;  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  permanent  dvilization  we  must  have 
a  permanent  food  supply ;  and  this  must  depend  not  upon  practices 
that  gradually  impoverish  the  land,  but  rather  on  those  scientific 
procedures  which  leave  it  each  generation  a  little  better  than  before 
in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population 
with  a  more  highly  developed  civilization. 

This  then  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  scientific  agriculture:  to 
replace  tradition  with  well  established  facts;  to  subsduite  for  the 
irregular  and  tmcertain  purposes  of  the  individual  a  tyttematic  ami 
welt  organized  business  of  food  production  by  the  community  at 
large ;  to  further  adapt  our  domesticated  animals  and  plants  to  tlie 
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purposes  of  man ;  and  to  stop  forever  that  reckless  depletion  of  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  produce,  which  will  not  only  fix  a  low  limit  to 
the  population  of  our  country,  but  so  weaken  the  constitution  of  the 
people  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  disease.  It  aims,  too,  to  estab- 
lish in  these  early  and  prosperous  days,  through  education,  such 
standards  of  living  as  shall  prevent  the  coming  of  those  hard  condi- 
tions which  have  descended  upon  such  races  as  have  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  mere  business  of  getting  a  living  on  worn-out  soil. 


GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT 


By  Harold  Pakkcii. 
First  Vice-President  Hassan  Paving  Comptny,  Worcester,  MaaiL 


There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  automobile,  as  iu  tue 
has  developed  in  this  and  other  countries,  has  ghrco  an  tmpftiif  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  highways  and  itMds  daring 
the  last  few  years-  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  highways  has 
equaled  or  even  approached.  It  is  in  a  large  measure  dtie  to  this 
that  the  subject  of  good  roads  is  absorbing  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  public  attention,  and  which  gives  so  strong  an  indication  of  the 
gtrneral  interest  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement.  It  should,  however, 
be  realized  that  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  is,  in  itself,  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  action  of  public  bodies  for  the 
reason,  as  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  the  determination  of  the 
people  overreaches  itself  and  takes  action  before  wise  counsel  can 
be  adopted.  Therefore,  many  steps  have  to  be  retraced  before  a 
safe  and  sound  solution  of  such  a  vexed  question  can  be  reached. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  development 
or  evolution  of  the  transportation  question  has  been  one  of  very 
slow  growth  and  has  followed  generally  the  evolution  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  condition  of 
the  public  roads  in  any  civilized  community  was  a  measure  of  the 
material  standing  of  that  community,  and  undoubtedly. »to  a  certain 
extent,  this  is  true,  but  it  is  still  more  true  that  communities  or  as- 
semblages of  communities  do  give  their  attention  to  that  matter 
which  presses  most  earnestly  upon  their  material  progress,  even  if 
by  so  doing  the  refinements  of  civilization  are  left  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  the  United  States,  which  covers  a  territory  to  large  that 
practically  all  the  countries  of  Europe  might  be  contained  wHthin 
its  borders,  the  consideration  of  the  location,  constmction  and 
maintenance  of  public  roads  as  a  sdenttBc  problem  has  been  tob- 
ordinatcd  to  more  immediately  pressing  considerations.  The  fact 
that  this  vast  area  has  been  uninhabited  by  civilized  beings  tmtil 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  and  that  iU  exploration,  settle- 
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mcnt  and  development  have  been  phenomenally  rapid,  has  brought 
about  a  condition  of  political  and  social  affairs  that  has  never 
previously  existed  in  any  other  country.  In  short,  the  process  of 
development  towards  civilization  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  parallel  development  in  its  means  of 
transportation ;  whereas,  in  this  country,  which  was  settled  by  colon- 
ists, who  brought  with  them  all  the  inherited  civilization  from  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth  and  thrust  them  at  once  into  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  savage  nature  and  savage  men,  the  relative 
importance  of  their  surroundings  immediately  became  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  existed  previously,  and  so  a  distorted  rela- 
tion was  created  and  their  lines  of  evolution  changed. 

The  transportation  problem,  as  it  first  presented  itself  to  these 
early  settlers,  was  solved  by  the  use  of  the  ocean,  river  courses,  and 
afterwards  by  the  construction  of  canals  which  connected  these 
waterways.  By  degrees  roadways  took  the  place  of  trails,  which 
led  gradually  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness,  but  their 
relative  importance  never  took  the  same  ground  as  it  had  in  Europe. 
There  the  transportation  of  armies  and  munitions  of  war  had 
brought  the  question  of  transportation  very  forcibly  before  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  while  here  it  simply  meant  the 
easiest  and  most  unscientific  means  of  communication  between  small 
settlements  and  their  market,  or  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  rivers 
or  upon  the  seacoast. 

As  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  mechanical 
and  industrial  products  increased,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
reads  outlined  above  took  place,  but  as  I  have  indicated,  never  did 
they  show  the  relative  importance  that  they  had  in  other  countries. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  this  great  country  would  have  reached  its  present 
state  of  progress,  except  after  many  years  of  slow  development. 
The  fact,  however,  that  rail  transportation  became  effective  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  history,  has  not  required  an  answer  to  this 
question.  The  railroad  system,  as  it  developed  in  the  United  States, 
answered  the  needs  for  many  years  of  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, except  for  the  short  distances  that  existed  between  the  farms 
or  the  factories  and  the  railroad  station. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  most  surprising  industrial  development  in 
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the  history  of  the  world,  and  to-day  more  than  half  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  entire  world  is  within  the  limits  uf  the  United 
Sutes.  Not  much  over  fifty  years  a|^.  the  wliulc  of  the  Middle 
West  was  an  undeveloped  region  and  if,  instead  of  railroads,  we 
had  had  to  depend  upon  the  ordinary  wafon  road  as  it  then  was 
and,  in  most  cases  still  is,  how  much  do  you  think  of  that  wonder- 
ful human  prosperity  seen  everywhere  through  this  region  would 
be  in  existence  to-day?  The  extraordinary  initiative  and  ooorafe 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  railroad  men  and  those  who 
controlled  capital,  thrust  the  line  of  steel  into  the  wilderness  and 
cities  and  towns  grew  up  as  if  by  the  hand  of  magic 

I  am  attempting  to  (xjint  out  the  difference  in  conditions  of 
transportation  and  its  relation  to  the  people  themselves  between 
this  country  and  the  older  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  and  how, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  our  highways  is  not  so  much  a  demonstration  of  our  lack 
of  civilization,  as  it  is  an  evidence  that  our  efforts  have  been  turned 
towards  the  solving  of  problems  more  nearly  pressing  upon  our 
well-being.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  in  extenuation  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  that  although  the  roads  of  the  United  States  may 
be,  as  a  whole,  the  worst  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country,  it  is 
because  our  attention,  our  resources  and  our  brain  have  been  ab- 
solutely absorbed  in  turning  a  wilderness,  3000  miles  in  width,  into 
the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world  both  in  wealth  of  prod- 
uct and  in  political  freedom  and  advancement.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  the  less  densely  populated  areas  have  felt  the  need 
for  improvement  in  their  highways,  although  it  is  true  that  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  a  more  or  less  careful  study  of  ronds 
and  streets  and  highway  bridges  has  been  made  and  has,  in  a 
measure,  kept  pace  with  that  of  other  countries;  it  is,  nevertheleti» 
true  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  United  Sutes  has  there  been 
snch  a  thing  as  a  consistent  system,  either  for  the  location,  constnic- 
tion  or  maintenance  of  the  roads  and  highways,  even  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  Unhed 
States  will  in  time  as  effectively  and  efficiently  solve  a  problem  of 
this  importance  and  magnitude  as  they  have  aohred  other 
which  seemed  more  overwhelming  in  the  past,  and  it  b  plain 
tliat  the  present  intensity  of  public  interest  on  this  mbject  is  to 
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concentrated  and  insistent  that  the  solution  of  this  question  must 
be  solved,  and  although  in  the  process  we  may  spend  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  vain,  and  lose  much  valuable  time,  the  final 
adjustment  will  be  in  accordance  with  reason  and  economic  value. 
It  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  auto- 
mobile has  probably  done  more  to  give  impetus  to  this  movement 
than  any  one  thing.  The  automobile  would  not,  however,  have 
been  able  to  produce  this  result  if  the  people  themselves  had  not 
been  ready  for  the  question,  and  the  automobile  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement,  which  is  filling  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  horizon  at  this  moment,  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  elements 
of  danger,  similar  in  effect  to  the  danger  that  attends  any  great 
public  movement.  When  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  are  moved 
towards  one  end  without  direction  or  control,  it  involves  the 
expenditure  of  money  unwisely,  and  many  acts  which  have  to  be 
reconsidered,  and  this  largely  because  the  actions  were  taken  with- 
out proper  prejjaration.  This  danger  no  doubt  lies  in  a  large 
measure  in  the  public  sentiment  expressing  itself  in  the  desire  for 
a  result,  without  consideration  of  the  way  to  produce  that  result, 
or  of  the  unconsidered  demand  by  the  masses  which  affects  the 
political  situation  and  the  minds  of  politicians.  The  governing 
bodies,  whether  state  or  national,  being  composed  of  many  individ- 
uals, and  the  sole  responsibility  not  resting  on  any  one,  do  not 
seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  their  responsibility,  both  as  to 
appropriating  money  and  to  its  wise  expenditure.  The  members  of 
these  bodies,  pressed  by  the  insistent  cry  of  their  political  support- 
ers, will  make  available  public  funds  without  having  digested  any 
plan  for  their  wise  use. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Richmond,  \'irginia,  at  which 
those  interested  in  this  subject  met  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  along  this  cause,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  demand  for  federal  aid  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  national  issue  and  many  politicians,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
not  politicians,  most  vehemently  urged  this  policy  and  demanded  it 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  had  even  considered  a  feasible  and  reasonable  way  of 
spending  the  fifty  million  dollars  which  they  insisted  upon  as  a 
Congressional  appropriation. 
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If  this  proposition  had  been  seriouiJy  considered,  would  they 
nut  realize  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  if  a  mere  drop  tn  the 
bucket  toward  the  construction  of  any  system  of  MHoft^f  highways? 
And  that,  without  intelligent  supervision  of  trained  and  edticatcd 
road  engineers,  the  expenditure  uf  this  !kuni,  or  any  other  stmi 
that  Congress  might  appropriate,  would  be  made  without  bcncficiAt 
results,  even  to  those  who  were  most  nearly  affected? 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  by  incint>ers  of  CongreM  in 
the  shafK  of  bills  presented  in  their  respective  houses,  which  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  fonnulated  mainly  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the 
voters  who  were  their  sup|>orters,  but  which  uixm  intelligent  con- 
sideration appear  to  have  little  foundation  in  reason  or  merit.  There 
have  been,  however,  certain  well-considered  plans  which  embody  a 
Kheme  for  national  highways,  and  which  define  the  location  and 
scope  of  a  national  highway  system  under  a  particular  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  which  suggest  plans  of  location  with 
greater  or  less  detail,  and  which,  if  wisely  carried  out.  would  not 
only  create  a  scheme  for  a  national  system  of  highways,  but  would 
also  provide  a  school  for  the  proper  education  and  training  of  road 
engineers.  This  would  be  of  vast  material  benefit  to  the  country.  It 
would  also  have  the  effect,  properly  executed,  of  affording  a  stand- 
ard method  of  construction  and  maintenance  over  the  entire 
country,  that  would  approach  the  present  admirable  system  so  long 
used  in  France. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  argument  that  a 
question  involving  so  vast  an  interest  and  so  tremendous  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  as  this,  or  any  other  plan,  would  involve, 
should  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  without  the  most  careful  thought 
both  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  and  the  economic  way  of  brioging  it 
about. 

The  bills  so  far  presented  in  Congress,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  sums  ranging  from  a  few  mil- 
lions to  a  hundred  million  dollars,  or  even  more,  to  be  divided  among 
the  various  states  as  national  aid  to  those  states  by  the  National 
Government.  The  amount  and  location  would  probably  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  political  skill  of  the  individual  members  of 
Congress;  this  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  condition  of  chaof  that 
would  be  a  source  rather  of  shame  than  credit  to  the  people  of  the 
country.    How  much  wiser  w*ould  it  be  for  Coogre&s  to  refer  the 
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consideration  of  the  whole  question  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  to  appoint  a  commission  wliich  should 
give  the  entire  matter  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study  and 
examination,  and  render  a  report  of  its  findings  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

The  insistence  of  the  public  for  a  more  reasonable  system  of 
public  roads  has  produced,  in  many  states,  laws  which  have  created 
highway  commissions  with  greater  or  less  i)ower  and  responsibility. 
These  commissions  are  composed  of  men  selected  by  the  various 
state  governments,  and  are  of  varying  value,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom and  sincerity  of  the  appointed  powers.  All  these  officials  are, 
however,  badly  handicapped  because  there  are  so  few  trained  road 
engineers  in  the  United  States,  except  as  they  have  been  developed 
by  the  commission  themselves.  The  result  of  course  is  that,  in  some 
states,  satisfactory  results  have  been  brought  about  and  some 
approach  made  to  a  practical  system  by  regular  and  studied  metho<l, 
but  in  most  states,  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  is  without 
lasting  benefit  to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible,  under  any  existing  condition  in  the  United 
States,  to  make  sure  of  any  consistent  improvement.  We  have  no 
technical  school  for  training  such  engineers,  except  as  courses  have 
been  introduced  in  small  ways  in  certain  universities.  Colum- 
bia alone,  within  the  year,  has  introduced  a  graduate  school  of  high- 
way engineering.  We  have  no  present  standard  of  method  or 
administration  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
country,  and  no  well-digested  methods  except  at  isolated  points. 

Up  to  the  present  time  in  the  United  States,  as  I  intimated  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  efforts  of  our  greatest  minds  have 
been  directed  wholly  to  the  material  growth  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  have  not  centered  themselves  upon  the  problem  of  highway 
science.  The  tremendous  present  demand  will  undoubtedly  enforce 
the  attention  of  greater  intelligence  than  has  yet  been  used,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  an  adjustment  will  take  place, 
which  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  all.  This  cannot  be  done,  how- 
ever, by  following  the  undefined  paths  suggested  in  the  oratorical 
efforts  of  public  speakers  whose  ambition  seems  to  be  to  excite  the 
assuring  applause  of  an  unconsidering  crowd. 

From  .the  British  Northwest  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Southern  California,  the  cry  for  better  roads  is 
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heard  on  every  hand.  Suicii  and  urniortc*  and 
and  cities  are  issuing  bunds  and  arc  borrowing  money  for  the 
s|)ccific  pur]K>se  of  building  roicU,  and  among  them  all  hardly  a 
single  one  can  furnish  men  properly  educated  and  trained  to  spend 
these  tretnenduus  sums  economically  or  properly.  There  are  no 
men  in  America,  with  very  few  exceptions,  whose  technical  educa- 
tion fits  them  to  builfl  roads,  and  those  who  are  fitted  by  experience, 
arc  generally  exiKTienccd  only  along  certain  lines  which  oonie 
within  the  scofK  of  their  particular  work.  It  may  not  be  generally 
appreciated,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  it  would  be  almoft 
ini|>ossible  at  this  moment  to  select  a  force  of  road  engineers  in 
this  countr}%  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  National  System  of  Highways  of  the  kind  and  character 
which  our  Government  could  properly  undertake.  The  demand, 
therefore,  for  a  proper  and  systematic  training  of  such  officials  along 
lines  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  those  practiced  in  the  French 
School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  is  imperative,  and  is  more  urgent 
from  my  point  of  view  than  the  appropriation  of  money  until  we 
have  learned  how  to  spend  it. 

I  think  that  the  public  mind  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be 
directed  along  two  lines  of  thought  before  it  is  allowed  to  so  far 
act  upon  political  sensibilities  of  Congress  as  to  produce  actual 
results.  These  two  lines  of  thought  arc:  First,  to  determine  how 
to  spend  the  money  that  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate,  and.  secoml 
ami  incidental  to  the  first,  how  to  produce  men  trained  to  take  charge 
of  such  expenditure,  and  this  is  intended  to  apply  to  local  and  state 
cnn<; {derations  as  well  as  national. 

rhesc  two  points  seems  to  me  to  embody  the  entire  issue  •< 
11  IS  raised  by  the  Good  Roads  Movement. 
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By  E.  K.  Eyerly, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 


Co-operation,  as  applying  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  tenn  of  various  meaning.  In  its  stricter  sense,  it  generally  implies 
a  business  association  in  which  one  and  only  one  vote  is  given  to 
each  member,  capital  is  supplied  by  the  members  and  is  paid  only 
the  current  rate  of  interest,  and  profits  are  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers according  to  the  amount  each  **sells  or  buys  or  supplies."  The 
unit  of  organization  is  the  man;  the  association  is  an  organization 
of  men,  and  not  primarily  of  a  certain  number  of  capital  units.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  understood  commonly  in  Europe,  but  much 
less  commonly  in  the  United  States.  Here  co-operation  frequently 
implies  a  joint  stock  company  in  which  capital  often  participates 
in  the  profits  and  the  voting  is  by  shares,  although  some  limitation 
is  usually  placed  on  the  number  of  shares  that  any  member  may 
own.  Again,  co-operation  may  imply  simply  a  more  or  less  tem- 
porary organization  for  the  purchasing  of  goods  at  wholesale  prices, 
testing  cows  for  tuberculosis  or  butter  fat,  or  the  accomplishing  of 
almost  any  other  common  purpose. 

The  doing  of  business  together  co-operatively  has  frequently 
been  hailed  by  students  of  our  competitive  system  as  a  remedy  for 
many  of  our  social  ills.  J.  S.  Mill  believed  it  might  prove  a  great 
boon,  particularly  to  the  hand-working  classes.  Professor  Cairnes 
agreed  with  Professor  Fawcett  that  "we  may  look  with  more  con- 
fidence to  co-operation  than  to  any  other  agency  to  improve  indus- 
trial conditions."  In  our  own  country  a  good  many  distinguished 
scholars  like  Professor  Ely  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  have  written  en- 
thusiastically of  this  humble  and  often  despised  agency.  But  not- 
withstanding this  eminent  laying-on  of  hands,  co-operation  in  the 
United  States  is  often  thought  of  as  the  work  of  impracticable 
dreamers.  Their  efforts  as  related  to  agriculture  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  series  of  colossal  failures  beginning  with  the  transcen- 
dental Brook  Farm  and  ending,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  late  7o's 
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with  the  collapse  of  gigantic  Grange  tchemes  that  embraced  even 
international  trade.  The  truth  is  that  agricultural  co-operation,  or 
business  co-operation  of  any  kind,  \l  judged  solely  by  its  history  in 
this  country  up  to  within  the  last  two  or  three  dwadftw  has  gen- 
erally not  acquittc<l  itself  worthy  of  its  sponsors. 

In  1888,  at  the  time  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  gave 
us  the  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United  States,  there  remained 
probably  only  a  few  thousand  co-operative  societies  out  of  the  many 
thousands  that  had  been  earlier  formed.  In  contrast  with  this  show- 
ing is  the  situation  to-day.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Unitc<l 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1907  discovered  in  this  country 
at  that  time  about  85,000  agricultural  co-operative  societies  with  a 
membership  of  about  3.000,000,  not  including  duplicates.  In  these 
societies  arc  represented  one-half  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
**The  fraction  is  much  larger,'*  says  Secretary  Wilson,  "if  it  is  based 
on  the  total  number  of  medium  and  better  sorts  of  farmers  to  which 
the  co-operators  mostly  belong."  The  number  of  societies  engaged 
in  each  of  the  principal  kinds  of  co-operation  is  given  as  follows: 
Irrigation,  30,000;  insurance,  15,650;  telephone  service.  15,000; 
buying  4.000 ;  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  2400 ;  grain  elevators, 
1,800;  selling  1,000.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  great  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  recent  years  arc  numerous  and  are  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  be  taken  up  in  some  detail.  Among  the  roost 
important  are  probably  experience  of  earlier  movements,  organiza- 
tion in  other  industries  and  the  great  success  of  co-operation  tn 
Europe. 

5k)me  lessons  were  learned  from  past  success  but  probabiy 
more  from  past  failures.  Scattered  here  and  there  were  iirccM 
ful  societies  organized  on  business  principles,  animated  by  a  trtily 
co-operative  .spirit  and  understanding  the  competitive  forces  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  Many  others,  however,  looking  upon  the 
middleman  as  their  arch  enemy  and  determined  to  strike  him  a 
quick  and  fatal  blow,  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  perform 
his  functions,  but  in  so  doing  frequently  aroused  so  many  kxal 
jealousies  and  made  so  many  business  blunders  as  to  insure  their 
own  defeat.  Co-operative  experience  had.  nevertheless,  a  aobenng 
and  clarifying  influence  upon  both  the  co-operator  and  the  middle- 
man. Through  the  rapidly  improving  and  more  generally  utilized 
agencies  of  communication  and  transportation,  farmers  came  to  have 
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a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  more  successful  so- 
cieties. Other  societies  while  nominally  unsuccessful  had  yet  caused 
the  middleman  in  his  struggle  for  self-preservation  to  lower  his 
prices  very  greatly.  He  had,  for  example,  been  obliged  to  reduce 
the  price  of  reapers  from  $275  to  $175;  of  threshers  from  $300  to 
$200;  of  wagons  from  $150  to  $90;  sewing  machines  from  $75  to 
$40.  Potential  competition  from  the  co-operators  was  able  to  keep 
permanently  low  prices  that  were  intended  to  be  so  only  temporarily. 
The  co-operators,  too,  came  to  see  in  their  conduct  of  a  creamery, 
general  store  or  other  business  that  middlemen  were  not  always  the 
exploiters  they  were  imagined  to  be. 

Another  influence  making  for  the  development  of  co-operative 
societies  has  been  the  organization  of  labor  and  of  capital.  Labor- 
ers by  pooling  their  interests  were  seen  to  be  able  to  control  some- 
what their  labor  supply  with  reference  to  a  given  market  and  to 
force  up  their  wages  by  collective  bargaining.  Capital  was  noto- 
riously being  assembled  into  g^eat  trusts  with  power  to  influence 
greatly  the  prices  of  products  that  the  farmer  had  to  sell  or  of 
the  goods  that  he  had  to  buy.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  what  has 
been  public  opinion  regarding  the  power  of  the  so-called  meat  trust, 
harvester  trust  and  lumber  trust,  and  the  power  of  some  of  these 
over  transportation  companies,  in  order  to  realize  their  influence  in 
crystallizing  business  thought  among  the  more  intelligent  farmers. 
The  more  recent  organization  of  middlemen  in  many  large  distribut- 
ing centers  has  also  hastened  the  getting  together  of  the  farmers. 

Still  another  influence  on  co-operation  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  recent  marked  success  of  this  form  of  business  organization 
among  farmers  in  most  European  countries.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially notable  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy  and  France  during  the 
last  three  or  four  decades,  and  in  Ireland  still  more  recently.  Immi- 
grants from  these  foreign  countries,  either  because  of  their  co-opera- 
tive experience  or  because  of  their  acquaintance  with  co-operative 
movements  abroad,  take  kindly  as  a  rule,  to  this  form  of  business. 
Such  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  Middle  West  where  the  co-opera- 
tive creameries  and  elevator  companies  abound.  The  only  success- 
ful co-operative  stores  organized  in  New  England  since  1880  have 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  among  foreigners. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted,  too,  that  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  into  which  there  has  recently  been  a  considerable  influx 
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of  interstate  immignmts,  as  in  the  Pacific  coast  states,  in  Texas  and 
in  certain  other  parts  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  the  co- 
operative movement  has  rapidly  developed.  While  this  is  doe  prob- 
ably in  part  to  the  intensive  and  specialized  agriculture  practiced  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  crops  grown,  r.  g.,  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  b 
due  also  in  |>art  to  the  transplanting  of  indiviiluals  into  new  social 
groups  in  which  the  *'cake  of  custom'*  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  and 
new  adjustments  made  under  some  intellectual  leadership.  *'Neoc»- 
sity"  is  often  rightly  said  to  \k  the  mother  of  co-operative  tnventioa, 
yet,  while  success  has  come  to  the  fruit  grower  of  newly-settled 
Oregon  or  Washington,  neglected  orchards  often  attest  the  failure 
of  fruit  growers  in  New  England,  even  though  soil,  climate,  and 
markets  may  be  in  their  favor. 

Leadership  in  co-operation  in  the  Limed  States  has  not  been 
taken  by  any  one  person  as  it  has  been  by  Raiffeisen  in  Germany, 
Dr.  Wollemborg  in  Italy,  or  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  Ireland — men 
who  were  not  primarily  farmers  but  far-seeing  philanthropists  or 
statesmen.  This  explains  perhaps  why  we  have  not  in  America  a 
co-operative  movement  instead  of  many  independent  movements. 

One  of  the  earlier  forms  of  co-operation  which  has  survived 
and  which  has  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  greatly  increased  its 
operations  is  that  of  insurance.  There  are  two  general  forms  of 
co-operative  insurance  societies.  One  is  patterned  after  the  old 
line  companies  in  which  a  surplus  is  accumulated  by  the  pa3rmeat 
of  fixed  premiums  at  the  time  of  insurance  to  cover  future 
The  second  type  has  no  fixed  premium  and  carries  no 
WTien  losses  occur  assessments  are  made  to  cover  them.  The  only 
fixed  charge  is  to  cover  running  expenses  and  is  paid  at  the  time  the 
risk  is  taken.  The  Grange  has  organized  for  its  members  a  good 
many  successful  mutuals  of  this  latter  type.  In  Poinsylvanta.  for 
example,  there  are  a  dozen  such  societies  carrying  risks  of  about 
$jo/X)0.ooo.  The  secreUry  of  the  State  Grange  writes  that  "some 
of  these  societies  have  been  doing  business  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  the  average  cost  has  been  but  little  more  than  one-third 
of  what  cash  companies  charge  for  the  same  servkc.**  The  only 
paid  officer  is  the  secretary  who  gets  a  small  salary. 

Outside  the  Grange  there  were  in  Pennsyl\Tinia  in  1906  about 
a6o  mutual  societies  carr>'ing  risks  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  and 
paying  losses  for  that  year  of  more  than  two  millions.     Iowa, 
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Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  each  nearly  as  many  mutuals,  while 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  New  York  are  also  well  represented.  As  a 
rule  insurance  in  these  companies  is  to  be  had  at  considerably  lower 
rates  than  in  the  old  line  companies.  Professor  V.  N.  Valgrcn 
estimates  that  the  mutuals  save  the  Minnesota  farmers  annually 
$750,000. 

Co-operative  telephone  companies  are  striking  examples  of  the 
good  that  has  come  to  farmers  through  collective  effort.  The  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  in  the  starting  of  these  companies  often 
developed  considerable  initiative  and  community  spirit.  A  few 
neighbors,  sometimes  by  drafting  into  service  their  barb-wire  fences, 
would  organize  a  small  independent  circuit,  with  possibly  the  village 
storekeeper  in  charge  of  the  switchboard.  As  the  circuits  would 
enlarge  and  connections  with  the  large  outside  companies  would 
be  attempted,  great  obstacles  would  sometimes  be  encountered  in 
the  form  of  a  demand  to  pay  high  rates  or  occasionally  to  give  up 
their  independence.  Such  a  case  the  writer,  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  a  small  municipal  telephone  plant,  well  remem- 
bers because  of  his  many  conferences  with  some  Norwegian  farm- 
ers who  desired  to  connect  with  the  city  plant  by  way  of  a  small 
switching  station  of  a  large  company,  but  were  for  many  months 
prevented  by  it  from  doing  so.  The  obstacles  in  their  way  were 
the  very  agencies  necessary  to  awaken  in  them  a  strong  neighbor- 
hood consciousness  and  to  give  them  effective  fighting  spirit.  Many 
of  the  mutual  companies  have  the  opposition  of  large  consolidated 
companies  to  thank  first  for  their  local  organization  and  later  for 
their  connection  with  a  network  of  independent  companies  extend- 
ing over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  local  companies  usually  each  member  owns  his  own  tele- 
phone and  contributes  equally  in  work,  material  or  money  in  the 
building  of  the  plant.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  members  become 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  their  "  'phones"  and  are  able  to 
dispense  largely  with  the  services  of  professional  workmen.  The 
rates  charged  are  usually  very  low,  often  only  a  half  of  what  is 
charged  by  private  companies. 

As  a  social  agency  their  influence  has  been  incalculably  great. 
Questions  of  weather  reports,  market  quotations,  labor  assistance. 
medical  aid  and  social  gatherings  have  been  much  simplified.  The 
former  isolation  ^tnd  consequent  loneliness  of  the  farm  home  is 
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no  longer  possible  with  neighborhoods  united  now  by  thete 
that  pulsate  with  life.  The  telephone  circuits  of  many  of  these 
mutuals  are  to  be  classed  along  with  the  school  district  or  the  town* 
ship  as  a  means  of  social  grouping. 

Another  interesting  type  of  co-operation  is  the  co-operative 
store  organized  and  supervised  by  the  Right  Relationship  League. 
This  League  incorporated  in  1906  has  organized  chiefly  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  about  one  hundred  successful  stores  on  the 
Rochdale  plan  that  has  been  so  successful  in  England.  The  Pepin 
County  Co-operative  Company  in  Wisconsin,  with  nine  retail  stores, 
did  a  business  amounting  to  about  $230,000  in  1909.  Distinctive 
features  of  these  companies  are  that  in  starting  into  bustneif  they 
try  to  buy  out  rather  than  force  out  existing  stores,  make  ose  gen- 
erally of  expert  accountants  of  the  League,  and  support  a  wide- 
awake journal  devoted  to  their  interests.  The  combining  of  educa- 
tional features  with  democratic  government  and  business  methods 
ought  to  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  some  pitfalls  that  have  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  co-operative  store. 

The  crowning  success  of  co-operation  in  the  United  States  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  raising  and  marketing  of  fruit.  This 
success  is  favored  by  the  specialization  of  fruit  growing  in  certain 
localities,  by  the  intensive  methods  used  and  by  the  frequent  depend- 
ence of  the  industry  on  irrigation — itself  largely  a  co-operative  en- 
terprise. Especially  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  comit 
regions  do  we  find  highly  developed  and  enthusiastically  supported 
co-operative  societies  engaged  in  the  gathering,  packing,  shipping 
and  marketing  of  such  fruits  as  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  small  fruits.  Such  societies  are,  however,  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  nearly  every  large  fruit-growing  region  of 
the  country. 

The  objects  are  such  as  can  seldom  be  attained  by  small  grow- 
ers acting  alone.  The  principal  aims  are  to  take  advantage  of  knrer 
rates  for  large  shipments,  to  get  better  accommodations  in  way  of 
fast  freight,  refrigeration  and  the  like,  to  obtain  information  by 
telegraph  of  the  needs  of  the  vark>us  markets  so  as  to  prevent  gluts, 
to  secure  better  storage  facilities,  and  to  standardize  the  fruit  to  be 
sold  by  establishing  brands  and  uniform  methods  of  hanresting  and 
packing. 

The  fruit-growers*  unk>n  is  generally  organized  on  the  demo- 
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cratic  principle  of  one  man  one  vote  and  equal  contribution  of  cap- 
ital, or  on  the  principle  of  voting  power  and  capital  contribution 
according  to  the  acreage  of  the  crop.  The  members  choose  a  board 
of  directors  who  in  turn  select  the  most  important  officer,  the  busi- 
ness manager.  On  his  tact  in  securing  the  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  growers  and  on  his  ability  to  market  their  product  suc- 
cessfully depend  very  largely  the  welfare  of  the  association.  Such 
a  man  in  some  of  the  larger  societies  commands  a  salary  of  $5,000 
or  more. 

The  business  is  done  on  a  cost  basis  and  the  benefits  are  shared 
by  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  patronage  or  the  use  they 
make  of  the  association.  Membership  usually  involves  a  contract 
that  gives  the  association  the  right,  under  penalty  for  violation,  to 
sell  the  whole  of  the  marketable  crop  of  each  grower  as  well  as  to 
control  its  methods  of  preparation  for  the  market.  The  handling  of 
the  fruit  of  outsiders  is  generally  found  to  be  dangerous  because 
of  the  liability  of  introducing  lower  standards. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  packing  the  fruit.  In  one 
case  it  is  done  on  the  premises  of  the  grower,  and  his  fruit  is 
inspected  at  tlie  shipping  station.  In  the  other  case  it  is  done  in 
central  packing  houses  owned  by  the  association.  The  picking  of 
the  fruit,  especially  of  small  and  perishable  fruit,  is  generally  done 
by  the  grower.  A  better  practice  for  the  picking  of  such  fruits  as 
apples  and  oranges  is  to  have  trained  gangs  of  men  do  this  work  for 
all  of  the  members  of  the  association.  By  this  method  the  grower's 
ability  to  detect  blemishes  in  his  own  fruit  is  not  put  to  the  test, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  there  results  less  bruising  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  decay. 

Formerly  the  fruit  was  sent  to  middlemen  and  sold  on  commis- 
sion, but  now  much  of  it  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  or  is  consigned 
to  the  companies'  own  agents.  A  form  of  marketing  growing  in 
favor  is  the  selling  of  fruit  at  auction  in  large  distributing  centers. 
Prior  to  the  auction,  the  various  consignments  are  catalogued  and 
samples  of  the  fruit  are  conveniently  displayed  for  inspection.  As 
the  prospective  buyers,  who  are  principally  retailers  and  peddlers, 
arc  furnished  with  catalogues  and  allowed  to  buy  in  small  lots,  a 
lively  competition  ensues.  Where  this  form  of  selling  is  practiced 
the  consumer  is  more  likely  to  be  benefited  as  to  price  than  where 
he  is  still  farther  removed  from  the  producer. 
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Many  of  the  bcnefiu  of  co-operative  sale  are  indirect  Any 
change  in  the  consumer's  fancy  as  to  variety  or  color  of  fruit  or  siie 
or  fomi  of  package,  is  quickly  learned  by  the  nuuufer  and  oom- 
municatcd  to  the  iiionbers.  There  is  likely  also  to  be  a  free  inter- 
change of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  growing  any  particu- 
lar fruit,  as  well  as  to  its  adaptability  to  any  particular  soiL  Amoof 
the  growers  there  arises  frequently  a  considerable  rivalry  as  to  who 
shall  produce  the  largest  projx>rtion  of  the  best  grade  of  fruit. 
Inasmuch,  too,  as  every  grower  has  an  assigned  ntnnber  that  \* 
marked  on  every  box  or  crate  of  his  fruit,  and  each  package  is 
usually  guaranteed  by  his  association,  he  is  held  by  local  opinion  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence. 

The  associations  frequently  purchase  for  their  members  sup- 
plies such  as  box  shooks,  wrapping  paper,  spraying  material,  hay 
and  household  provisions.  The  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  of  Colorado,  for  example,  in  1906  bought  224  carloads  of 
such  supplies.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  associatkNit 
by  employing  their  laborers  in  the  making  of  crates  and  boxes 
during  the  slack  season  are  able  to  keep  a  class  of  skilled  laboters 
the  year  round.  In  order  to  understand  the  experiences  that  an 
association  often  passes  through,  a  short  account  may  be  given  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers*  Exchange — the 
largest  and  most  successful  organization  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Before  the  early  90*5  the  citrus  crops  in  California  were  generally 
remunerative.  But  good  prices  stimulated  production  until  the 
supply  apparently  outran  the  demand,  although  the  prodtiction  then 
was  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  to-day,  with  no  great 
fear  now  of  overproduction.  The  situation  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
harvest  for  fruit  buyers  and  commission  men  in  the  large  citiet 
where  much  of  the  fruit  had  to  be  marketed.  In  consequence  many 
orchardists  furnished  their  entire  crop  for  nothing.  In  1R92  many 
a  shipper  received  ''red  letter**  returns  showing  himself  indebted 
for  freight  and  commisskxis  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  his  fruit.  Growers  who  sold  their  fruit  outright  at  the  local 
shtppbg  points  often  fared  but  little  better,  since  they  found 
themsehres  at  the  mercy  of  buyers  suflBdently  organized  to  dictate 
prices. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  citrus  growen 
should  look  for  some  means  of  escape.    Co-operation  on  a  small 
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scale  had  been  tried  in  a  few  places  with  more  or  less  success.  When 
it  was  proposed  that  all  of  the  growers  of  citrus  fruit  unite  and 
sell  their  products  through  a  central  agency  there  was  general 
enthusiasm.  But  here  we  meet  with  certain  uninviting  traits  of 
character  that  co-operation  has  struggled  with  to  improve.  Some 
growers  who  pledged  their  crops  to  the  association  yielded  to  the 
seductive  offers  of  buyers  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  their  trade 
to  slip  away  from  them  without  a  struggle.  In  a  few  cases  law- 
suits were  necessary  to  bring  a  few  pledgers  to  a  realization  of  their 
obligations.  But  aside  from  these  mercenary  traits,  which  bear  a 
strong  family  resemblance  in  all  business,  there  were  manifested 
unlovely  qualities  that  sprang  from  ignorance  and  suspicion.  Ig- 
norant persons  easily  imagined  that  the  matter  of  ascertaining  mar- 
keting conditions,  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with  respon- 
sible buyers  and  of  directing  the  sales  of  a  society's  output  was 
something  very  simple,  and  that  consequently  their  managers  and 
other  expert  servants  were  being  overpaid.  Suspicious  persons 
sometimes  believed  that  their  managers  were  promoting  the  interests 
of  a  selected  few  by  showing  partiality  to  them  in  grading  their 
fruit,  in  selecting  their  market  and  the  like.  That  such  natures 
have  so  far  been  disciplined  as  to  lead  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  to  work  together 
successfully  for  more  than  fifteen  years  speaks  well  for  the  moral 
influence  of  co-operation. 

To-day  these  growers  are  united  into  eighty  local  groups  for 
picking  and  packing  their  fruit,  while  the  central  organization 
markets  an  annual  product  worth  about  $15,000,000.  The  exchange 
keeps  its  agents  in  all  of  the  principal  marketing  centers  of  this 
country  and  Canada,  with  one  in  London — there  being  about  seventy- 
five  altogether.  Financially  the  exchange  has  been  very  successful. 
Besides  being  obliged  to  pay  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much 
per  box  as  formerly  in  getting  their  fruit  on  the  market,  the  co- 
operators  have  been  receiving  the  best  possible  prices  because  of 
their  highly  organized  system  of  keeping  constantly  acquainted  with 
the  consumer's  needs  and  distributing  the  supply  accordingly. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  fruit  growers'  unions  might  be 
repeated  with  some  modifications  regarding  many  societies  formed 
about  such  farm  products  as  onions,  potatoes,  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
celery  and  melons. 
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Among  the  catties  of  failure  of  many  qimptntet  may  be  men- 
tioned individualism,  conservatism,  jealousy,  poor  bostoesa  manage- 
ment and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  other  tocietics  are  doing. 
This  last  fault  is  being  remedied  where  associations  like  the 
fanners*  elevator  companies  are  disposed  to  come  together  for 
further  organization  among  themselves.  Another  cause  of  failure 
is  the  stock  company  form  of  organization  in  which  there  is  but 
little  restriction  on  share  voting  or  on  the  number  of  shares  owned. 
This  is  exemplified  by  some  co-operative  creameries.  Dr.  James 
Ford,  of  Harvard  University,  finds  that  only  about  twenty-five,  or 
one-fifth  of  all  the  co-operative  creameries  of  New  England,  are  of 
the  purely  co-operative  type.  In  the  stock  companies  the  large 
shareholders  are  tempted  constantly  to  increase  the  dividend  rate 
on  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  other  patrons.  This  may  explain 
in  part  the  difficulty  of  the  co-operative  creamery  in  New  England 
to  hold  its  own  and  may  also  be  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  West- 
em  associations  in  their  struggle  with  the  **centralizers."  Many 
societies  also  complain  that  legislation  is  not  favorable — few  states 
liaving  suitable  laws  for  purely  co-operative  societies. 

Co-operation  is  also  in  need  of  wise  leadership  and  organiza- 
tk>n.  The  Society  of  Equity  and  the  Farmers*  Edticational  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  America  are  attempting  to  organize  farmers 
on  a  national  scale  and  both  have  done  a  great  deal  to  awaken 
farmers  to  a  need  of  collective  effort.  But  in  so  far  as  they 
endeavor  to  fix  minimum  prices  for  such  commodities  as  com  and 
cotton  and  to  establish  monopoly  conditions  they  enter  ttpon  a 
questionable  mission. 

The  chief  significance  of  co-operation  among  our  farmers  is 
possibly  not  that  of  economic  gain.  While  the  economic  motive  has 
been  dominant  in  the  organization  of  these  societies  and  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  generally  satisfactory  money  returns,  yet 
possibly  more  important  has  been  the  co-operative  influence  tipon 
the  farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

In  this  respect  our  co-operative  societies  generally  haire  not 
attained  the  success  reached  by  most  of  the  European  aocietic*. 
Few  of  our  associations  can  boast  of  the  "co-operative  character**  to 
general  in  Denmark.  Fewer  would  agree  with  some  priests  and 
clergymen  in  Germany  that  "the  co-operatives"  had  done  more  for 
the  morals  of  their  communities  than  had  the  churches.    Still  fewer 
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possibly  would  agree  with  the  president  of  the  Co-operative  Con- 
gress in  19 lo  that  "the  great  function  of  co-operation  is  to  create 
co-operators."  And  yet  many  of  our  societies  would  assent  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  claim  that  there  is  much  in  the  co-operative 
movement  to  commend  it  to  the  social  reformer. 

A  questionaire  embodying  this  sociological  aspect  of  co-opera- 
tion was  recently  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
to  several  hundred  typical  co-operative  societies.  As  far  as  the 
answers  received  have  been  analyzed  they  seem  to  confirm  the 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  older  societies  in 
particular  lay  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  "co-operative  spirit" — 
the  fellowship  and  loyalty  that  cause  their  members  to  stand  together 
in  adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity.  Some  testify  that  co-operation 
gives  business  training,  promotes  scientific  interest  in  the  quality, 
grade  or  variety  of  farm  products,  and  begets  a  desire  to  make 
known  to  one  another  the  processes  or  "secrets"  of  successful  farm 
operations.  Others  speak  of  its  aid  in  community  efforts  connected 
with  good  roads,  telephones,  schools,  churches,  legislation,  law 
enforcement,  beautifying  farm  buildings,  allaying  race  prejudice, 
keeping  girls  and  boys  on  the  farm  and  giving  stability  to  the 
business  of  farming. 

Such  results  usually  are  not  marked  in  new  societies  or  in  old 
societies  not  truly  co-operative  in  form  or  spirit.  But  the  older 
societies  of  the  purer  types  are  certainly  proving  themselves  to  be 
excellent  schools  for  the  development  of  new  conceptions  of  com- 
munity consciousness,  occupational  solidarity  and  of  larger  citizen- 
ship. That  these  societies  are  destined  to  influence  greatly  the 
attitude  of  their  members  toward  many  rural  institutions  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  What  Professor  R.  H.  Hess  says  of  thousands  of 
co-operative  irrigation  societies  regarding  their  larger  political 
aspects  applies  with  little  exaggeration  possibly  to  many  other  socie- 
ties: "The  development  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  generation  of 
co-operation  in  irrigation  production,  will  doubtless  react  upon 
government  institutions,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  necessary  to 
foresee  radical  changes  in  the  political  life  of  the  West." 
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By  Aulxanoeb  £.  Cance,  Pu.D., 
Dcs»irtincnt  of  Agricultural  Ivconomics,  MmuachtuctU  Acncultunl  Colkfi. 


The  problem  ui  the  immigrant  is  largely  industrial.  Its  c*- 
senee  lies  in  the  concentratiun  uf  incoming  foreigners  in  urban  and 
industrial  centers,  in  the  competition  for  labor  and  in  the  kcqwif 
down  of  the  wages  of  living  and  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the 
established  workman.  These  probletns  and  a  host  of  others,  so- 
cial, political  and  moral,  growing  out  of  their  congestion,  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  things  American,  have,  until  recently,  had  little 
or  no  ap|xirent  significance  in  the  rural  districts  where  foreigners 
have  settled. 

Nevertheless,  the  foreigner  has  played  a  very  prominent  jiart 
in  the  agricultural  development  not  only  of  the  great  West  and 
Southwest,  but  of  New  England.  The  lure  of  free  land,  un- 
broken, rich,  suited  to  pioneers  willing  to  undergo  privations  and 
hardships  for  the  sake  of  landed  property,  attracted  a  steady, 
sturdy  influx  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  which  continued 
through  the  seventies  and  eighties  but  slackened  somewhat  by 
»^^5.  when  the  supply  of  free  land  began  to  lie  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. In  the  upper  Mississippi  X'alley  rural  groups  or  settle- 
ments of  foreign-bom  are  so  widespread  and  frequent  that  a  town- 
ship of  Bohemian,  German  or  Scandinavian  farmers  excites  no 
comment  and  invites  no  comparisons.  They  have  improved  the 
land,  organized  the  agriculture.  sha[>ed  the  social  institutions  and 
influcncetl  the  political  situation.  Most  of  them  are  ver>'  thoroughly 
Americanized — at  any  rate  they  have  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  American  spirit,  have  k)st  most  of  their  distinctive  race 
characteristics  and  are  well  recognized  and  permanently  established 
elements  in  western  rural  life. 

More  recently,  however,  and  perhaps  more  especially  In  the 
East.  South.  Southwest  and  Pacific  coast,  certain  small  compact 
communhies  of  foreigners  have  been  settling.  They  belong  to  the 
newer  immigration,  originating  largely  in  southern  and  aoutlmst- 
em  Europe,  and  they  represent  what  may  be  dmominited  the 
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agriculturally  doubtful  races.  Racially  they  are  Slavs,  Italians, 
Hebrews,  Portuguese,  a  few  Greeks,  Belgians  and  some  Orientals. 
It  is  of  certain  characteristics  of  tlicse  rural  fulk  that  this  paper 
will  deal. 

The  Federal  Census  of  1900  reported  about  nine  and  one-half 
million  male  breadwinners  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
United  States.  Three-fifths  of  these  were  native  whites,  born  of 
native  parents,  about  one-sixth  were  negroes,  and  the  remainder, 
some  2,100,000,  were  of  foreign  origin,  i.  c,  born  of  foreign 
parents.  Taking  no  account  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians  and 
other  colored  persons,  the  males  of  foreign  lineage  constituted  in 
1900  more  than  one-fourth  (25.4  per  cent)  of  all  white  males  in 
agriculture — certainly  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  immigration,  something  like  one-fourth  of 
all  male  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage  in  the  United  States 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1900.  The  occupational  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1910  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  they  will 
certainly  show  an  increasing  number  of  recent  immigrants  entering 
rural  pursuits;  neither  the  absolute  nor  the  relative  numbers  at  the 
present  time  can  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  United  States  Immigration  Commission  made  a  partial 
investigation  of  recent  rural  immigrants  from  southern  Europe, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  study  personally  visited  more  than  150 
immigrant  settlements,  representing  many  different  forms  of  agri- 
culture in  nineteen  states,  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  where  many  incipient  communities  have  recently  taken  root. 
Several  colonies  also,  largely  Polish  or  Italian,  that  have  recently 
established  themselves  in  the  Middle  West,  were  included  in  the 
studies  qf  the  commission. 

In  general,  the  groups  are  racially  homogeneous.  Moreover, 
as  races  they  bear  certain  common  characteristics  of  some  economic 
significance.  In  the  first  place,  although  a  large  percentage  of  them 
were  bom  and  bred  in  rural  districts  abroad,  comparatively  few 
of  them  have  found  their  way  to  the  countryside  in  the  United 
States;  most  of  those  who  chose  agriculture  as  a  vocation  became 
farmers  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Second, 
as  compared  with  the  races  from  northern  Europe,  these  foreign- 
ers are  recent  arrivals  and  consequently  have  not  generally  been 
able  to  acquire  rich,  virgin  land  free.    Many  have  purchased  older. 
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niorc  or  Ic&s  improved  areas,  or  the  lets  desirable  parcels  rejected 
by  earlier  hoine-seekers.  Third,  these  races  are  nill  on  trial  a» 
agriculturists.  They  have  not  yet  fully  proved  their  fitness  for 
American  rural  life.  They  are  doubtful.  Finally,  while  at  present 
the  farmers  among  ihcm  are  relatively  few  in  number,  it  is  likclv 
that  our  agricultural  immigrants  of  the  future  will  be  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  these  races. 

Seasonal  Laborers  and  Permatunt  t  armcrs 

The  early  rural  immigrants  who  came  from  northern  Europe 
and  made  a  straight  trail  for  the  woodlands  and  prairies  of  the 
great  West  years  ago,  were  almost  invariably  home-seekers.  Mo<.t 
of  them  entered  upon  virgin  land  as  soon  as  they  reached  their 
destinations ;  others,  after  a  very  short  period  as  farm  laborers  and 
lumbermen,  invested  in  wagons  and  teams,  married  and  began  life 
as  land  owners.  From  the  beginning  they  secured  a  firm  foothold 
on  the  soil,  to  which  they  clung  tenaciously.  Among  the  more 
recent  agricultural  immigrants  one  may  distinguish  three  economic 
classes,  difTcrentiated  by  their  relationship  to  the  land.  First  are 
the  seasonal  laborers,  those  having  places  of  residence  and,  per- 
haps, a  principal  occupation  in  the  city,  who  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  each  year  in  the  agricultural  districts  performing  certain  specific 
tasks,  such  as  hoeing,  berry-picking,  vegetable  gjathcring  or  the 
like.  The  second  class  arc  the  regular  farm  laborers  as  we  know 
them,  who  usually  become  land  owners.  The  third  are  the  land 
buying,  farm  owning  immigrants,  the  salt  of  our  foreign  farming 
communities. 

With  the  extension  of  market  gardening,  small  fruit  growing, 
cranberry  bogs  on  a  large  scale,  vegetable  canneries  and  sugar-beet 
cultivation,  the  demand  for  seasonal  labor  has  greatly  tncretsed. 
The  field  of  employment  is  frequently  near  centers  of  population: 
summer  is  the  season,  congenial  to  those  who  would  live  out-of- 
doors,  especially  favorable  for  the  employment  of  school  children 
and  laborers  out  of  work,  because  shops  have  shut  down  and  schools 
are  closed:  in  general,  the  entire  family  may  find  emplo)Tnent  on 
the  same  farm  or  enterprise  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
by  subsisting  on  vegetables  and  paying  no  rents.  Thousands  of 
Itali.ins.  Circcks.  Poles,  Portuguese  and  others  come  in  contact  with 
the  land  and  with  the  open  country  in  this  way. 
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1  he  seasonal  laborer  has  httlc  opportunity  i»>  Income  an  owner. 
He  is  the  counterpart  of  the  unskilled  tcnii)orary  laborer  in  industry, 
the  day  laborer  on  railway  construction  work.  Specialized,  capi- 
talistic, large  scale  agricultural  production  demands  efficient  ma- 
chines and  often  great  gangs  of  comparatively  cheap  laborers.  The 
cranberry  industry,  highly  profitable  when  rightly  managed,  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  an  army  of  pickers,  usually  Italians,  Portu- 
guese, Poles  or  Indians,  who  can  be  employed  for  a  short  time 
during  the  harvesting  season.  Many  of  these  laborers  are  aliens, 
laborers  of  the  poorest  sort  with  little  ambition  and  few  American 
ideals.  They  are  frequently  birds  of  passage,  caring  naught  for 
agriculture  nor  rural  life  nor  American  citizenship.  They  serve 
only  to  make  agriculture  profitable  to  the  enterpriser.  Between 
them  and  land  proprietorship  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  across 
which  very  few  are  able  to  pass.  Careful  inquiry  discloses  that 
very  few  seasonal  farm  laborers  find  encouragement  to  become 
owners  of  farms.  This  class  of  rural  immigrants  is  the  least  satis- 
factory from  any  point  of  view,  economic,  social,  political  or  moral. 

The  immigrant  farm  hand,  the  regular  farm  laborer  employed 
by  the  year  or  the  month,  gets  somewhat  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  soil  and  with  American  ideals.  Thousands  of  newcomers, 
fresh  from  their  native  shores,  have  engaged  in  and  are  finding 
emplojTnent  on  inmiigrant  and  American  farms,  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  American  farming,  acquiring  American  methods,  getting 
a  grip  on  the  English  language  and  saving  American  dollars  to 
purchase  American  land.  The  farm  laborers  of  New  York  and 
New  England  seem  to  be  chiefly  Poles,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Cana- 
dian French,  and  a  few  other  foreign-born.  They  are  seldom 
wholly  satisfactory  farm  laborers,  but  there  is  no  other  really  availa- 
ble source  of  supply.  A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  them  come 
to  love  the  soil  and  in  a  few  years  acquire  some  land,  purchased  out 
of  their  earnings.  This  is  markedly  the  case  where  the  farm 
laborers  are  newcomers  of  the  same  race  as  their  employers. 

Permanent  Rural  Groups 

Of  the  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  rural  com- 
munities visited  by  agents  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  more 
than  forty  were  Italian  settlements.  The  largest,  oldest  and  most 
important  of  these  in  the  East  are  established  on  the  sandy  pine 
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barrens  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Here  perhapt  seven  tboosaod 
persons  of  foreign  lineage  luve  found  permanent  homes.  The  for- 
bidding nature  of  the  infertile  wa&te  of  sand,  swamp  and  woodland 
which  cliaracterizes  the  New  Jersey  barrens  has  prevented  their 
occupation  and  improvement  by  Americans.  Here  and  there  a  few 
|X)or  native  fanners  have  cleared  small  areas  and  carry  on  an 
inferior  sort  of  agriculture,  eking  out  their  incomes  by  the  sale  of 
wood  or  low-grade  timber.  Three  decades  or  more  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  small  fruits  and  berries  could  be  produced  profitably 
on  newly  cleared  virgin  land ;  a  few  Italians  were  induced  to  settle ; 
others  came  to  pick  berries  and,  because  land  was  cheap,  rematncl 
to  raise  thcin;  still  others  gathered  about  the  6rst  nuclei  at  Ham- 
monton  and  X'ineland,  purchased  small  farms,  cleared  them  and 
raised  quantities  of  excellent  berries  and  grapes.  Over  a  limited 
area  they  have  literally  turned  a  desert  into  a  garden.  Their  small 
holdings  of  five  to  thirty-five  acres  are  well  cultivated,  planted  to 
jjeachcs,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  present  a  lively  illustration  of  small  farming  with  a 
specialized  money  crop  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

About  two  decades  ago  berry-growing  was  very  profitable  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  provided  one  was  able  to  procure  a  supply  of 
cheap  labor.  The  Italian  was  able  to  compete  for  berry  land  becattse 
of  his  large  family,  willing  and  able  to  aid  him  from  clearing  to  har- 
vest, because  of  his  low  standard  of  comfort  and  his  ca|>acity  for 
incessant  manual  toil.  Moreover,  several  shops  and  factories  gave 
opportunity  for  immediate  earnings,  a  fact  of  considerable  im- 
portance where  land  is  uncleared  and  not  immediately  productive. 
When  the  land  was  new  and  profits  easy  a  good  many  Americans 
raised  berries  in  competition  with  the  Italians.  More  recently, 
however,  successful  berry-growing  has  deinrnded  largely  on  careful 
tillage,  hand  culture  and  fertilization,  and  many  of  the  Americans 
have  sold  out  to  Italians,  alleging  their  inability  to  compete  with 
them  successfully. 

In  these  communities  both  North  Italians  and  Sicilians  are  rep- 

!.   and   both   have  made  efficient    farmers  and   responsible 

The  community  is  still  in  the  making.    Here  are  the  recent 

arrivals,  foreign  in  dress,  speech  and  conduct.    They  have  settled 

on  small  parcels  of  land  and  are  deeply  in  debt    The  men  work 

in  the  bridcyards,  the  glass  works  or  as  common  day  laborers,  whik 
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wiic  and  children  care  for  the  berry  palcli.  Living  in  ilic  belter 
houses  on  the  larger  holdings  arc  the  older  immigrants ;  tlicy  have 
passed  through  the  long  hard  days  of  debt  and  pioneering,  have 
improved  their  holdings  and  purchased  more  land,  have  built  good 
houses  and  arc  recognized  as  respected  members  of  the  community, 
perhaps  American  citizens. 

There  is  still  another  class,  the  American-born  Italian.  Raised 
on  American  soil,  familiar  with  berry  farming  from  childhood, 
many  of  them  alert,  active,  intelligent,  progressive,  they  are  the 
choice  fruits  of  American  immigrant  rural  life.  Up  to  the  present 
these  young  men  and  women  manifest  an  inclination  to  remain 
farmers.  They  take  an  active  interest  in  community  life  and  the 
business  of  agriculture.  They  are  fairly  prosperous,  their  educa- 
tional, social  and  economic  standards  are  higher  than  their  parents', 
they  are  good  citizens  and  trustworthy,  and  many  of  them  are 
proud  of  their  profession. 

The  basis  of  a  wholesome,  happy  rural  life  is  economic  pros- 
perity. Where  the  returns  from  agriculture  are  inadequate,  it  is 
fruitless  to  look  for  adequate  social,  recreative  or  educational  in- 
stitutions and  enterprises  except  in  rare  instances.  This  truth  is 
especially  demonstrable  in  Slavic  or  Italian  communities.  That 
the  New  Jersey 'groups  have  established  a  fairly  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  to  which  they  send  their  children  with  some 
regularity  is  rather  good  evidence  that  they  have  been  prosperous 
and   successful   farmers. 

The  Vineland  "colony,"  with  its  miles  of  country  roads  or 
"streets,"  bearing  Italian  names  and  thickly  lined  with  the  homes 
of  small  farmers,  its  Italian  holidays  and  celebrations,  its  churches 
thronged  with  foreign  worshippers  and  its  schools  filled  exclusively 
with  pupils  of  Italian  origin  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  large, 
isolated,  racially  homogeneous  immigrant  rural  group.  The  rural 
isolation  has  tended  to  perpetuate  old  country  traditions,  customs 
and  language ;  Americanization  has  proceeded  slowly,  and  there  has 
been  very  little  fusion  or  amalgamation  either  with  natives  or  other 
race  elements.  The  adult  immigrants  learn  English  much  more 
slowly  than  in  cities  or  in  rural  places  where  there  is  less  segrega- 
tion by  race  and  religion.  The  parish  priests  use  Italian  almost 
exclusively;  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  home,  the  fields,  at  the  social 
gatherings  and  to  some  extent  in  the  school  yard.     Considering 
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thete  facts,  the  progress  made  by  the  North  luliana,  efpectally*  in 
American  citizenship  and  ideals  \s  remarkable. 

While  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  large,  compact  groopt 
has  some  advantages,  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  founding  of  a  colony, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  incorporation  of  these  large,  unas- 
similablc  alien  lumps  into  the  rural  body  politic  is  expedient  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  essential  that  the  progressive  inhabiunt  come  into 
touch  with  the  currents  of  American  thought,  American  methods 
and  American  life  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  one  or  two  acctions 
where  the  immigrants  have  purchase<l  homes  in  districts  settled  by 
native  farmers  and  have  found  themselves,  so  to  speak,  sandwiched 
in  between  American  landowners,  progress  in  amalgamation  has 
been  much  more  rapid,  although  the  initial  difficulties  were  greater 
for  the  foreigner. 

The  Italian  rural  settlers  both  in  New  York,  New  England  and 
the  Southern  States  are  very  largely  small  farmers  engaged  in  truck 
growing,  market  gardening,  berry  culture  or  cotton  raising.  In 
general,  they  are  owners  of  small  holdings,  though  the  form  of 
land  tenure  is  really  a  matter  of  the  custom  of  the  locality.  For 
example,  immigrant  cotton  growers  are  chiefly  tenants  who  offer 
the  highest  com|)ctiiive  rents  for  the  land  they  wish.  In  contrast, 
their  Sicilian  blood  relatives  who  moved  from  the  cotton  districts 
to  the  hills  of  Arkansas,  are  all  owners  of  the  land  they  operate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Polish  farmers,  who  are  perhaps  among 
the  most  eager  of  the  home  builders.  The  great  majority  own 
their  farms,  but  in  Texas  among  the  cotton  growers,  in  the  old 
settlements  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  land  is  higli  and  neces- 
sary equipment  expensive,  and  among  the  recent  Slavic  onkxi  and 
tolMcco  growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  tenants  are  very  fre- 
qnent.  Immigrants  of  all  races  are  profoundly  affected  by  their 
environment,  by  the  economic  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Nor  are  the  Italians  small  fanners  only,  although  all  their  old 
country  knowledge  and  training  inclines  them  to  **petite  culture.** 
One  of  the  most  successful  small  colonies  of  Italians  is  located  in 
western  Wisconsin,  where  dair>'ing.  cattle  raising  and  cereal  crops 
arc  the  chief  agricultural  sub-industries.  1-arge  herds  of  cattle, 
numerous  horses,  modem  horse-power  machinery  they  handle  as 
easily  and  effectively  as  their  neighbors,  immigrants  from  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.     In  whatever  line  of  farming  the  Italians 
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cither  North  or  South,  have  seriously  engaged,  ihcy  have  demon- 
strated their  adaptability  and  efficiency,  frequently  greater  efficiency 
than  their  neighbors  or  predecessors.  Whether  raising  fruit  on  the 
stony  uplands  of  Connecticut  or  the  sandy  wastes  of  New  Jersey, 
growing  cotton  on  the  black  land  of  the  Brazos  Bottoms  or  vegeta- 
bles on  the  black  muck  of  western  New  York,  cultivating  straw- 
berries on  the  Gulf  coastal  plain  or  potatoes  in  the  cut-over  region 
of  northern  Wisconsin,  irrespective  of  climate,  soil,  topography 
or  products  of  agriculture,  the  Italian  immigrant  on  the  land  has 
made  good  as  a  producer.  And  where  he  has  been  given  aid  and 
encouragement  he  has  proved  a  respectable  citizen. 

Polish  Farmers 

The  Poles  are  a  better  known  and  perhaps  a  more  important 
clement  in  rural  immigration.  The  first  current  of  Polish  immi- 
grants set  in  from  Poland  to  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  during  the  6o's  and  70*s.  The  initial  Polish  immigrants  were 
a  superior  sort.  More  or  less  independent  abroad,  they  came  to 
America  to  take  up  the  new,  free  land  and  build  homes  for  them- 
selves. After  1885,  when  numerous  Polish  communities  had  been 
planted  here  and  there  over  the  Lake  States  and  the  western  prai- 
ries, the  character  of  the  immigrants  began  to  change.  A  smaller 
percentage  are  peasants  or  independent  proprietors;  more  have 
been  day  laborers  abroad,  and  in  the  United  States  have  been 
employed  in  mines,  quarries,  steel  mills  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits. They  have  been  attracted  to  the  land  by  advertisements  in 
Polish  newspapers  or  the  solicitation  of  Polish  land  agents.  They 
represent  induced  immigration;  they  settle  in  small  groups;  their 
choice  of  location  is  influenced  or  directed  by  outside  persons. 
Having  more  ready  money  than  their  predecessors  they  have  been 
able  to  purchase  more  of  the  tools  and  equipment  essential  to 
modem  farming.  These  Polish  settlers  have  proved  promising 
pioneers  and  have  developed  a  number  of  prosperous  communities 
on  the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  northern  Wisconsin,  the  less  desira- 
ble prairies  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  unproductive  land  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  chiefly  because  these  lands  could  be  bought  cheaply. 

The  settlement  of  Poles  on  the  so-called  abandoned  farms  of 
the  East  has  not  assumed  significant  proportions,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  more  isolated  hill  towns  of  New  England,  for 
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example,  will  be  populated  by  desirable  alien  farmert  for  nttny 
years  to  come.  Until  some  money  crop  has  been  found,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  rough,  stony  soxU,  by  means  of  which  the  newoomer 
can  sustain  himself  until  his  depleted  acres  begin  to  pfodiice 
abundantly,  the  ambitious  Slav  ts  not  likely  to  take  kindly  to 
colonization  on  exhausted  areas.  The  former  occupftots  of  the  old 
eastern  fanns  practiced  a  form  of  agriculture  that  for  years  proved 
uneconomic  and  eventually  gave  up  the  undertaking.  The  new 
arrival  faces  a  worn-out  soil,  an  obsolete  agricultural  system,  Oie 
necessity  for  the  reorganization  of  crops  and  farm  practice,  with 
no  resources  save  his  characteristic  ca|)acity  for  hard  work,  and 
usually  a  large  and  willing  supply  of  latior  in  his  family.  He  needs 
knowledge  and  current  capital  and  a  lung  {icriod  of  waiting ;  mean- 
time he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  win  a  subsistence  and  accumu- 
late any  savings. 

But  on  the  more  fertile  areas,  where  high-priced  land  devoted 
to  a  specialized  money  crop,  largely  dependent  on  manual  labor  for 
its  successful  cultivation  is  characteristic,  Polish  immigrants,  and 
Portuguese  and  Hebrews  as  well,  have  found  agriculture  a  profitan 
ble  occupation.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  into  which  they  first 
entered  as  farm  hands  about  1890,  they  are  taldog  possession  of 
the  fertile  onion  and  tobacco  lands  with  increasing  rapidity,  both 
as  tenants  and  as  owners.  In  certain  towns  some  of  the  very 
choicest  of  the  old  New  England  farm  homes  have  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  Poles.  Their  large  families  and  their  willingness  to 
work  long  hours  enable  them  to  out  compete  the  American  onion 
and  tobacco  growers.  They  are  able  to  offer  prices  for  Und  that 
the  American  owner  cannot  afford  to  refuse.  Their  natural  in- 
crease is  steadily  overwhelming  the  decaying  native  popiilatkMi. 
There  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  foreign  Influx  will 
take  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  many  rich  riir.il  towns 
where  agriculture  is  a  profitable  undertaking. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Poles  in  western  Ma^iachusctts 
may  be  said  of  the  foreigners  on  the  muck  lands  in  west  oentfal 
New  York,  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  town  of  Pbrtsmoath.  Rhode 
Island,  of  Hebrews  and  German-Swiss  in  the  valley  of  western 
Connecticut  and  in  certain  localities  in  Maine,  where  Finns  and 
Swedes  have  formed  colonies.  The  tale  is  tvtr  the  same.  Given 
a  product  that  will  return  money  in  exchange  for  manual  labor. 
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and  cheap  living,  hard  work,  large  families,  long  hours  and  little 
leisure  will  inevitably  win  in  the  competitive  economic  contest. 
Within  a  decade  we  may  look  to  see  a  much  larger  number  of  immi- 
grant groups  occupying  the  pick  of  the  soils  of  New  York  and 
New  England. 

Co-operative  Adaptability 

Among  the  Italians,  and  to  some  extent  among  the  Poles  and 
Portuguese,  specialization  of  products  by  localities  is  a  noteworthy 
•  economic  feature  of  their  agriculture.  Practically  every  farmer  in 
the  community  is  engaged  in  raising  the  same  principal  product. 
Instead  of  competition  this  results  in  efficient  rivalry,  co-operative 
endeavor  and  highly  specialized  production.  Strawberries,  black- 
berries, sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  tobacco  and  certain  truck  crops 
and  orchard  fruits  were  found  occupying  the  entire  attention  of 
farmers  in  as  many  different  localities. 

In  co-operative  undertakings  the  foreigners  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  native  farmers  because  of  their  racial  homo- 
geneity. If  class  consciousness  has  not  been  adequately  developed, 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  race  consciousness  which  forms  a  groundwork 
for  community  spirit  and  commercial  co-operative  endeavor.  At 
Independence,  Louisiana,  for  example,  where  the  marketing  situa- 
tion demanded  a  united  interest,  the  Sicilian  strawberry  growers 
came  together  with  commendable  facility  and  effectiveness  to  mar- 
ket their  berries  and  to  purchase  fertilizers  and  berry  boxes.  In 
several  of  the  more  northern  colonies  the  Italians  exhibit  aptness 
in  co-operating  and  unite  very  successfully  to  sell  produce,  to  pur- 
chase supplies  and  equipment  and  to  manufacture  their  surplus  raw 
materials  of  agriculture.  In  establishing  local  co-operative  business 
enterprises  the  immigrants  are  much  more  unifomily  successful 
than  their  native  white  neighbors. 

Americanization  and  Assimilation 
It  is  remarkable  that  comparatively  few  Polish  farmers  in 
New  England  are  recruited  from  the  industrial  centers.  The  Pole 
comes  to  the  land  directly  from  his  home  abroad.  If  he  has  not 
money  to  rent  or  purchase,  he  begins  as  a  farm  hand  and  in  a  very 
few  years  graduates  as  an  owner  of  the  farm.  Coming  from 
abroad  the  greater  number  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English 
and  none  of  American  civic  ideals  or  community  life.     For  this 
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reason  some  thoughtful  people  have  grettly  regretted  the  mfk>w  of 
imiiugrants  to  rural  New  Englaixi 

This  movement  is,  however,  econooucaliy  mevnabic  midcr 
present  conditions,  and  while  Slavic  fannera  are  kta  tatitfaclory 
than  New  Knglanders,  they  are  better  than  no  farmers  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  agriculture  matertally 
hastens  their  Americanization.  New  Kngland  is  beginning  to  reoof- 
nize  and  make  provision  for  their  educational  needs,  and  night 
schools,  library  facilities  and  instruction  in  civics  and  morab  are 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rural  foreign-bom  groopt. 

In  general,  all  foreign  rural  communities  in  the  East,  particu- 
larly Hebrew  farm  colonies,  where  not  very  large  nor  cloidy 
segregated,  manifest  a  lively  desire  to  speak  and  read  EngUih,  to 
adopt  American  dress,  customs  and  methods  of  farm  practice,  and 
where  encouraged,  to  seek  naturalization  as  quickly  as  poifible. 
There  is  no  question  that  assimilation  and  AmericanizatioD  take 
place  more  rapidly  among  the  less  segregated  rural  immigrants  than 
in  congested  industrial  groups  in  urban  localities,  l^nd  ownership 
confers  dignity,  imposes  financial  and  social  responsibility,  stimu- 
lates activity  in  civic  affairs  and  awakens  community  interest  and 
personal  pride.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  immigrant  is  concerned 
rural  life  in  most  instances  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect.  It  has 
frequently  taken  an  ignorant,  abject,  unskilled,  dependent  foreign 
laborer  and  made  of  him  a  shrewd,  self-respecting,  independent 
farmer  and  citizen.  His  returns  in  material  welfare  are  not  great, 
but  he  lives  happily,  comfortably  and  peaceably  and  in  time  accumu- 
a  small  property.  The  second  generation  of  these  tooth 
.  .:  )|>ean  immigrants  are  frequently  not  less  progressive  than  the 
Americans. 

Leadership 

One  influential  factor  in  the  social  and  civic  profrets  of  the 
rural  group  is  the  quality  of  its  leadership.  In  the  aontheni  colo- 
nies, situated  in  states  with  inadequate  rural  schools  and  non- 
compulsory  attendance  laws ;  where  there  is  little  incentive  to  local 
political  activity ;  where  tenant  neiglibors  take  little  interest  in  citi- 
zenship or  community  affairs,  the  lack  of  strong  leadership  is  very 
noticeable.  Few  have  qualified  as  voters,  and  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  relatively  high.     Certain  southern  cokmiet,  however. 
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have  been  fortunate  in  possessing  strong  and  wise  leaders,  American 
or  foreign,  who  have  insisted  on  educational  facilities  and  religious 
institutions;  have  urged  early  naturalization  and  encouraged  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs ;  and  have  made  plain  the  way  to  Ameri- 
canization and  higher  standards  of  living.  To  these  opportunities 
the  foreigners  respond  promptly  and  eagerly. 

Between  the  Italian  cotton  tenants  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
region,  among  whom  are  few  citizens,  numerous  illiterates,  few 
children  in  school,  very  meagre  community  institutions  and  no 
political  interest  and  their  kinsmen  in  upland  Arkansas  with  a 
majority  of  naturalized  citizens,  a  most  lively  participation  in  pub- 
lic matters,  exceptionally  fine  educational  and  religious  institutions, 
'little  illiteracy  and  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  comfort,  the  contrast 
is  most  striking.  The  social  superiority  of  the  upland  Arkansas 
colony  is  due  largely  to  efficient  leadership  and  individual  owner- 
ship of  land.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  to  demonstrate  the 
very  significant  truth  that  progress  is  much  more  rapid  end  satis- 
factory where  there  is  some  one  to  lend  a  friendly  hand  from  the 
beginning. 


THE  RURAL  NEGRO  COMMUNITY 


By  BouKEft  T.  Wasiiincton, 
Principal,  Toatefee  Normal  and  InduttrUl   ln»titutc.  Tiukcgcc, 


The  first  rural  Negro  cominuiiitics  were  started  in  slavery 
times.  They  were  established  by  free  Negroes,  who  enigrated  from 
the  Soutli»  in  order  to  esca|>c  the  hardshii>s  of  the  ** Black  Laws'* 
whidi,  particularly  in  the  latter  days  of  slavery,  bore  with  imtasual 
severity  upon  the  class  known  as  **free  persons  of  color."  The 
establishment  of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  Africa,  was  a 
result  of  this  desire  on  the  part  of  free  colored  people  to  find  a 
place  where  they  might  escape  some  of  the  indirect  burdens  of 
slavery.  Liberia,  however,  merely  represented  a  widespread  move- 
ment among  Negroes,  who  had  escaped  slavery,  to  esublish  homes 
and  communities  of  their  own,  not  only  in  Africa  but  wherever 
freedom  was  assured  them. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  emancipation  little  colonies  of 
free  Negroes  were  established  in  several  parts  of  Canada,  and  in 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  especially  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinoif, 
the  region  which,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  dedicated  forever 
to  freedom.  There  were  colonies  of  free  Negroes  established  at 
this  time  in  several  other  states — New  Jersey  and  Mkrhtgan,  for 
example.  After  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  Negroes  were  granted 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom  as  other  citizens  these  little 
rural  communities  tended  to  break  up  and  disperse,  but  the  remnants 
of  them  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Negro  rural  communities  which  have  grown  up  since 
emanci|>ation  have  had  other  and  different  motives  for  their  exist- 
ence. They  have  generally  .sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Negro  farmers  to  become  landowners. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  freedom  there  was  no  great  db- 
position,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  the  part  of  Negro  farmers  to 
become  landowners.  During  this  period  the  Negro  people  and  par- 
ticularly the  Negro  leaders,  were  absorbed  either  in  politics  or  In 
religion,  and  constructive  efforts  of  the  race  were  chiefly  abaorbcd 
in  organizing  their  religious  life  and  building  churches. 

After  the  masses  of  the  Negroes  lost  the  influence  m  potitkt, 
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which  tliey  had  exercised  directly  after  the  war,  there  was  a  period 
of  some  years  of  great  discouragement.  Gradually,  however,  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  race  thai 
there  was  hope  for  them  in  other  directions. 

They  found,  for  example,  that  in  communities  where  there  was 
very  little  encouragement  for  a  Negro  to  vote  there  was  nothing 
which  prevented  him  from  owning  property.  They  learned,  also, 
that  where  their  white  neighbors  were  opposed  to  a  Negro  post- 
master they  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  Negro  banker.  The 
result  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  race  began  to  turn  their  attention 
to  business  enterprises,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  were  learning 
to  save  their  money  and  buy  land. 

The  first  Negro  bank  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighties.  At  the  present  time  there  are  something  over  sixty  Negro 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the 
Negro  farmers,  particularly  in  recent  years,  have  been  getting  hold 
of  the  land  on  which  they  work.  There  are,  for  example,  at  least 
three  counties  in  the  South  in  each  of  which  Negroes  own  and  pay 
taxes  on  something  like  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  acres.  In  Louisa 
County,  Virginia,  Negroes  own  53,268  acres;  in  Liberty  County, 
Georgia,  they  own  55,048  and  in  Macon  County,  Alabama,  Negroes 
pay  taxes  on  61,689  acres  of  land. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  series  of  magazine  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  Negro  Town.  In  each  of  these  articles  I  attempted 
to  describe  a  distinctive  type  of  Negro  rural  community.  One  of 
these  was  a  town  that  had  grown  up  around  a  Negro  college  in 
Ohio,*  two  others  were  towns  that  had  been  settled  and  built  up 
by  Negro  farmers  and  had  become  the  centers  of  Negro  farming 
communities.  One  of  these  was  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi;  the 
other  was  Boley,  Oklahoma.* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  here  the  descriptions  which  I  gave 
at  that  time  of  these  Negro  towns  and  the  communities  surrounding 
them ;  I  only  refer  to  them  as  illustrating  a  more  general  movement 
which  has  been  going  on,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  this  more  general  movement  and  the  smaller  and  more 
remote  farming  communities  it  has  produced  that  I  desire  to 
describe  here. 

»  WorW$  Work,  R«^t<>rob<»r.   1007. 

«  World'9  Work,  July,  1007 ;  Outlook,  Jtaxnnrj  4,  1908. 


The  Rural  Styru  Lommumty  B$ 

i  he  first  rural  Negro  communities  that  were  ettibiithcd  alter 
the  war  grew  up  almost  invariably  around  a  little  country  churcli. 
The  church  wa!»  at  this  time  the  center  arotmd  which  eircrythiiif 
revolved.  It  was  in  fact  the  only  distinctively  Negro  inftitutioo  that 
existed.  It  was  in  the  church  or,  ixrrhaps,  in  the  grove  surrounding 
it,  that  the  political  meetings  were  held  in  the  days  when  the  masses 
of  the  people  were  still  engaged  in  politics.  After  politics  had 
ceased,  to  some  extent,  to  be  a  live  interest  the  church  still  remained 
the  center  of  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  the  religiotu  life  of  the 
people. 

When  I  first  went  to  Alabama  I  spent  a  large  part  of  my  time 
going  about  the  country  speaking  to  the  people  in  the  churches 
about  the  kind  of  education  we  are  trying  to  establish  at  Tuskegce. 
Not  infrequently  I  found  that,  in  connection  with  the  church,  there 
would  be  a  debating  society  which  met  at  some  time  during  the 
week  to  discuss  questions  of  various  kinds.  After  cotmtry  people 
had  ceased  to  discuss  political  questions  these  clubs,  when  they 
found  nothing  of  more  burning  interest  to  talk  about,  sometimes 
got  into  lively  debates  over  some  good  old-fashioned  question  such 
as,  "Which  is  better,  the  town  or  the  country,"  or  "Which  is  more 
useful,  the  mule  or  the  horse.'*  I  found  that  in  ^hese  churches 
anyone  who  had  any  new  question  to  present  was  always  sure  of  a 
large  and  interested  audience. 

In  more  recent  years,  in  many  parts  of  the  countr>',  the  school 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  church  as  the  center 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  early  years  of  freedom  the  place 
of  every  individual  was  fixed  in  the  community  by  the  fact  that  he 
supported  either  the  Baptist  or  the  Methodist  denominatkNi.  At 
present,  however,  the  management  and  welfare  of  the  school  occu- 
pies, in  many  parts  of  the  countr>'  at  least,  as  large  a  part  of  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  community  as  the  church. 

In  many  cases  the  people  have  united  to  tax  themselves,  in 
order  to  build  schoolhouses  and  to  lengthen  the  school  terms.  Most 
of  the  efforts  made  by  outside  agendes.  like  the  Anna  F.  Jcanes 
Fund,  to  improve  the  rural  public  schools  have  been  directed  to 
brin^'nfsf  the  work  of  the  school  into  closer  relations  with  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  the  rural  communities. 

Although  in  the  Southern  States  the  school  officials  arc  mvari- 
ably  white  men,  the  Negro  communities  frequently  elect  trustees  of 
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their  own.  These  colored  trustees  liave  no  legal  standing,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  school  is  very  largely  in  their  hands  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  "patrons/'  that  is  to  say  those  individuals  in  the  community 
who  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  control  which,  in  this  indirect 
way,  Negroes  have  come  to  exercise  over  their  own  schools  has  had 
a  good  influence  not  only  on  the  people,  but  also  upon  the  schools. 
It  has  introduced  a  new  interest  into  the  life  of  the  community. 
There  is  more  to  do  and  to  think  about  than  there  used  to  be,  and 
I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  a  greater  disposition  among 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  the  city,  to  settle  down  upon 
the  land  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  country  districts. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  results  of  the  changes  by 
describing  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  in  the  country  directly  around  Tuskegee  Institute.  Macon 
County,  Alabama,  in  which  the  institute  is  situated,  has  a  population, 
according  to  the  last  Census  of  26,049,  of  which  22,039  are  Negroes. 
The  county  is-  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  great  prairie  or  Black 
Belt  of  Alabama,  on  which  the  great  plantations  are  located.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  very  striking  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  population,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county.  When,  after 
emancipation,  the  colored  people  first  began  to  get  hold  of  the  land, 
they  settled  as  the  class  of  poor  whites  before  them  had  done, 
upon  the  light  soil  and  cheap  lands  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
county.  As  these  settlers  grew  more  numerous  they  generally 
formed  little  communities  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  men 
who  owned  their  own  lands.  The  majority  of  the  Negroes,  who 
were  not  willing  or  able  to  acquire  lands  of  their  own,  remained  as 
tenants  on  the  large  plantations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
As  might  be  expected  there  is  a  good  deal  of  moving  about  of 
tenants  on  these  big  plantations.  In  the  early  days  a  Negro  tenant 
felt  he  must  move  about  more  or  less,  merely  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  actually  free.  This  disposition  has  not  yet,  T 
am  sorry  to  say,  entirely  disappeared.  The  result  is  that  except  in 
those  cases  where  tenants  have  become  attached  to  the  plantation 
on  which  they  work  and  made  to  feel  at  home  there,  Negro 
communities  of  tenant  farmers  have  not  been  very  permanent. 
There  are,  however,  in  Macon  County  several  model  plantation 
communities. 


Th4  RunU  Neqro  Cammumiiy  Ss 


There  are  altogether  about  fifty  disUna  Ncffo  hrmmg 
miuiities  in  the  county.  Each  one  of  theic  hat  a  church  and  % 
achuolhouse,  little  stores,  or  a  cotton  gin  bekiQgiqg  Co  fome  of  the 
larger  Negro  Undowners  or  to  the  white  planter  oo  wboic  land  the 
conmiunity  is  located.  Tl»ere  are  about  »ixty  friiTinfii  cntcrprtacs 
of  various  kinds  carried  on  by  Negroes  in  the  coanty.  Forty-eight 
of  these  arc  in  the  town  of  Tuskegee  and  the  village  of  Greenwuud 
adjoining  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  remainder  are  little  oouolry 
stores  in  the  country  districu. 

As  concerns  the  Negro  landowning  communities  I  ought*  per- 
haps, to  say  that  it  was  not  until  about  ten  years  ago  that  Negrocf 
began  to  buy  land  to  any  very  large  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Down  to  1900  there  were  not,  according  to  the  Censu*, 
more  than  157  Negro  fanners  in  Macon  County  who  owned  thetr 
own  farms.  At  the  present  they  number  503.  Negroes  pay  taxes 
on  property  of  the  assessed  value  of  $419^^1.  The  figures  in  the 
county  tax  assessor's  oflice  show  that  within  a  period  of  two  years 
from  1908  to  1910  the  tax  value  of  lands  owned  by  Negroes 
increased  $94^7- 

Directly  and  indirectly  this  growth  in  the  nimiber  of  Negro 
landowners  has  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  brought  about  by  the 
improvement  of  the  colored  public  schools  throughout  the  county. 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Tuskegee  Institute  was  given 
a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  determine  by  experiment,  to  what 
extent  the  Negro  farming  communities  in  the  5urroun<ling  county 
could  be  improved,  materially  and  otherwise,  if  serious  effort  was 
made  to  improve  the  rural  schools.  It  was  not  intended  to  oie 
this  money  for  the  purpose  of  giving  colored  people  schodhooief 
and  providing  them  with  teachers.  It  was  to  be  used  rather  to 
encourage  them  to  help  themselves.  The  money  thus  acoired  was 
called  the  Rural  Sk-hool  Improvement  Fund  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  plan  proposed  a  man  was  employed  as  agent,  who.  with  the 
content  of  the  coimty  superintendent,  acted  as  a  sort  of  lupcnriaor 
or  assistant  superintendent  of  Negro  schools.  His  real  work  con- 
sisted less,  however,  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  rural  tcadiers 
than  in  carrx'inj?  on  an  educational  campaign  thmugiMMlt  the  ooonly 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  colored  people  to  rai^e  fundi  among  them- 
selves to  rebuild  their  schoolhonses  and  lengthen  tlieir  school  terms. 
As  a  result  of  the  campaign  begun  m  this  way  colored  people  raited 
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during  the  next  five  years  something  like  $20,000  which  was  used  in 
building  schoolhouses  and  lengthening  school  terms. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  these  schools  were  established 
advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  colored  newspapers  through- 
out the  South  advertising  the  fact  that  land  could  be  purcliased  in 
small  tracts  near  an  eight  months'  school.  \'ery  soon  the  adver- 
tisements began  to  attract  attention.  Colored  farmers  began  to 
move  in  from  the  adjoining  counties.  Many  of  them  came  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  good  country  school  for  their  children. 
Others  came  not  merely  for  this  purpose  but  to  buy  land.  The 
effect  was  to  bring  in  a  more  enterprising  class  of  Negro  farmers 
and  to  increase  the  price  of  land. 

Meanwhile  a  little  fanners'  newspaper,  The  Messenger,  as  it 
was  called,  had  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
county,  stirring  up  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  improve  their  methods  of 
farming.  The  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  county  organized  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forward  the  movement.  Dem- 
onstration plots  were  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Demonstration  Agent, 
the  teachers  began  teaching  farming  in  the  schools.  The  preachers 
encouraged  the  movement  from  the  pulpit  and  The  Messenger,  the 
farmers'  newspaper  I  have  referred  to,  made  an  effort  to  report 
every  step  that  was  taken,  in  any  part  of  the  county,  looking  to 
the  education  and  general  improvement  of  the  people. 

Through  this  paper  the  farmers  of  the  county  were  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  the  influence 
of  the  school  upon  the  community  was  strengthened  and  deepened. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Negro 
communities  in  Macon  County  have  made  more  progress  during  the 
last  five  years  than  they  did  during  the  previous  twenty-five. 

The  work  which  was  attempted  on  a  small  scale  in  Ma<?on 
County,  Alabama,  has  been  undertaken  in  a  larger  way  in  Virginia 
where  the  state  has  created  a  state  supervisor  or  superintendent  of 
Negro  schools,  whose  task  has  been  to  co-operate  with  and  to  en- 
courage and  direct  the  Negro  people  of  the  state  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  rural  schools.  More  than  this,  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  R.  R.  Moten  of  Hampton,  what  is  called 
an  "organization  society"  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
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ing  about  co-opcralion  between  the  varioiu  Negro  Ofginititiom  of 
the  state  religious  aiid  secular,  to  improve  the  ftchool  tytian  and 
bring  the  work  of  the  schools  into  closer  touih  vilih  the  life  ;iii<l 
practical  daily  interests  of  the  people. 

In  what  1  have  written  1  have  sketched  the  coiidiiiofis  and  tlic 
progress  of  a  type  of  rural  communities  in  whicii  Negroes  own,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  lands  they  work.  A  large  pact  of 
the  lands  in  Macon  County  are  held,  however,  in  the  form  of  big 
plantations  and  worked  by  tenants.  As  1  have  already  said  tenants 
on  large  plantations  do  not,  as  a  rule,  permanently  settle  on  the  land» 
and,  as  a  result,  community  life  is  not  as  well  established.  There 
are,  however,  several  plantations  in  Macon  County  where  something 
like  a  permanent  tenant  conununity  exists.  In  order  that  I  may  give 
a  definite  notion  of  the  way  landlord  and  tenants  get  on  together  on 
such  a  plantation  as  I  have  referred  to,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out 
of  place  to  repeat  here  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  our  most  successful  white  planters,  Mr.  J.  W. 
McLeo<],  controls  the  little  Negro  community  on  his  plantation. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  McLeod's  plantation  of  i^oo  acres  ts 
locatc<l  in  Macon  County,  but  it  extends  over  the  line  a  half  mile 
into  Bullock  County.  At  Hannon's  Station,  which  is  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plantation,  there  is  a  colored  settlement  of  about  seventy* 
five  or  eighty  families.  This  community  has  a  good  schoolhottse, 
with  attendance  of  i  lo  pupils.  The  building  alone  cost,  1  tmder- 
stand,  about  $8oo,  and  last  year  the  people  raised  $127  to  put  in 
regular  factor>'-made  seats  and  desks. 

For  several  years  Mr.  ^IcLeod  has  followed  the  plan  of  gir- 
tng  an  annual  barbecue  dinner  to  the  tenants,  making  that  dinner 
the  occasion  for  distributing  prizes  among  those  who  had  made  the 
most  progress  during  the  year,  and  for  giving  them  good,  whole- 
some advice,  that  would  help  them  and  encourage  them  to  do  bet- 
ter in  the  future.  This  year  Mr.  ^fcLeod  celebrated  the  cloae  of 
the  farming  season  by  distributing  $200  in  prizes  among  his  tenants. 
A  number  of  teachers  from  the  Tuskegee  Agricultural  School  were 
invited  to  inspect  the  homes  and  the  general  conditions  and  act  as 
committee  to  assist  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  committee  spent 
two  days  on  the  place,  visiting  and  inspecting  the  farms  and 
of  forty-one  tenants. 
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Prizes  were  given  to  those  who  showed  the  most  progress  ia 
the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  crops;  to  those  whose  stock 
showed  the  most  intelligent  care  and  treatment;  to  those  who  kept 
the  best  homes.  Then  there  were  several  prizes  to  certain  indi- 
viduals for  special  interest  in  the  care  of  stock;  for  making  good 
upon  a  steer  farm,  and  for  making  a  success  at  rough  land  farm- 
ing. The  prizes  ranged  all  the  way  from  $12  to  $25.  Any  man  or 
woman  guilty  of  drunkenness  or  of  abusing  his  or  her  family  was 
debarred  from  the  contest. 

The  program  this  year  was  a  long  one.  There  was  first  an 
evening  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of 
the  committee.  At  this  meeting  there  were  reix)rts  on  the  Farmers' 
Improvement  Club  of  Hannon,  interspersed  with  singing  of  good 
old-fashioned  plantation  melodies.  Then  there  was  a  debate  in 
which  all  the  farmers  and  their  wives  took  part.  The  subject  was: 
"Resolved,  That  Woman  Is  of  More  Service  Upon  the  Farm  Than 
a  Man."  The  women  won,  "not  because,"  as  one  man  explained  it 
to  me,  "they  were  really  of  more  use  than  the  man,  but  because  they 
were  better  in  an  argument."  Meanwhile  the  animals  had  been 
slaughtered  for  the  barbecue  and,  while  a  crowd  of  laughing,  happy 
people  gathered  around  the  pit  where  the  two  whole  beeves,  two 
hogs  and  four  young  goats  were  already  sizzling  over  the  glowing 
coals,  they  were  entertained  with  coffee  and  buttered  biscuits,  spiced 
with  much  good  humor  and  lively  conversations.  The  next  day  a 
crowd  of  at  least  a  thousand  people  gathered  to  share  in  the  bar- 
becue and  see  the  prizes  distributed.  There  were  speeches  by  sev- 
eral white  planters  and  business  men,  and  then  by  several  colored 
farmers  and,  finally,  by  the  committee 'of  teachers  from  Tuskegee. 

I  can  perhaps  give  a  better  notion  of  the  relations  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod  to  his  tenants  and  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  com- 
munity if  I  quote  from  his  letter  to  the  judges  who  were  to  award 
the  prizes  for  the  year.    This  letter  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Judges: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  conditions  over  1910,  as  seen  by  me  and  reported  by  Mr.  Colvard, 
in  eflforu  on  the  farm  and  in  the  care  of  work  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  three  tenants. 

There  has  been  general  improvement  in  conduct,  no  broils,  all  peaceable 
amongst  themselves,  and  all  seem  to  have  regard  for  each  other,  and  are 
ready  and  willing  to  receive  advice  from  Mr.  Colvard. 
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There  if  one  auc  ctpedaily.  Thit  irtuni  hmA  worn  Id  the  bad  from 
the  u»c  of  whiskey,  but  if  now  making  a  nun  of  htmfcJf  and  tf  ireattof  bif 
family  at  a  hu»banil  and  father  fhoold. 

I  am  ftorry  to  report  there  is  one  who  has  not  folly  refunf  4,  bat  1 
am  fure  that  he  will  protU  by  the  expertcBOt  of  ocbera  aad 
year  iqij  will  ftand  in  line  with  oChert  who  are  trying  to  livt 
correct  livet. 

Of  the  women,  they  are  keeping  cleaner  houses  and  taldag  better  cart 
of  the  children,  which  if  a  decided  advance  with  them. 

To  improve  the  condition!  of  the  black  man  along  tbo  liact  I  Imw 
mentioned  I  have  given  prixe«  during  the  last  two  ycan^  and  fed  mut  It 
has  been  worth  while  to  them  and  paid  me  pecuniarily:  bceidce  it  ie  qaile 
a  satisfaction  to  see  them  advance  in  all  of  their  interests. 

(Siffnc<!)     J.  W.  McLnon. 

I  might  add.  in  conclusion,  that  the  corniniiicc  of  teachers  from 
Tuskegcc  who  acted  as  judges  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained  by  these  methods,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  improvement  upon  the  farms,  but  also  in  the  homes.  As  one 
committee  who  inspected  the  different  homes  on  the  plantation  said 
to  me:  *'One  woman  kept  her  house  so  clean  and  so  attractive 
inside  and  out  that  we  were  ashamed  to  go  in  it.'*  What  I  have 
said  concerning  this  and  other  Negro  rural  communities,  both  on 
and  off  the  large  plantations,  is  an  indication  of  what  can  and  is 
being  made  of  farming  life  by  Negroes  under  favorable  conditions; 
that  is  to  sav,  where  thev  have  had  a  chance. 


SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE,  PLANTATION  SYSTEM, 
AND  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM 


By  Lewis  Cecil  Gray,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


The  Problem  of  the  Negro  is  the  Negro. — This  is  no  mere 
truism.  Rather,  it  is  the  proposition  which  has  been  the  chief  basis 
of  disagreement  between  the  North  and  South  with  respect  to  the 
negro.  The  North  has  assumed  the  negro's  degradation  and  lack 
of  progress  as  due  to  the  repression  of  his  social  environment.  The 
South  has  emphatically  asserted  that  the  negro  is  the  source  of  his 
own  misfortunes. 

That  Southern  institutions  are  repressive  in  their  influence  wiil 
be  shown  in  the  following  pages.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  negro 
is  the  cause  of  the  institutions,  which  in  turn  react  upon  his 
condition. 

I  wish  to  confine  this  article  in  substance  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  relation  of  Southern  agriculture  to  the  negro  problem.  I  may 
be  pardoned,  however,  for  prefacing  this  statement  with  a  brief 
summary  of  those  peculiarities  of  negro  psychology  which  most 
intimately  condition  his  economic  reactions,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
reiteration. 

The  negro  is  a  good  cotton  "hand" ;  that  is,  he  can  perform  the 
large  amount  of  purely  mechanical  labor  which  that  crop  demands. 
Possessed  of  great  endurance,  especially  with  respect  to  exposure 
to  heat  and  malaria,  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  and  willing  to 
supplement  his  own  labor  with  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  it  is 
probable  that,  under  effective  supervision,  he  can  more  than  hold 
his  own. 

Moreover,  the  average  Southern  negro  farmer  knows  how  to 
"make  cotton";  is  familiar  with  the  routine  methods  generally  fol- 
lowed in  his  district.  In  spite  of  this,  the  average  negro  farmer  is 
a  pitiful  failure  when  not  subject  to  white  supervision.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  his  farm  is  apt  to  become  a  weed  patch.  This, 
because  the  negro  lacks  two  essential  economic  qualities.  He  is 
generally  incapable  of  steady  and  purposeful  labor  when  left  alone, 

(90) 
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and  he  is  equally  lacking  in  jutlginent.  Added  to  this  b  hii  nonnal 
thriftlessness  which  prevents  him  from  acctiroulating  the  neoeatsiy 
equipment. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  Black  Belt.  It  has  been  feveral 
times  {minted  out  that  the  negroes  in  the  Black  Belt  are  noticcabiy 
more  immoral,  more  thriftleu  and  generally  more  trrespoosible  than 
those  who  reside  in  localities  less  entirely  inhabited  by  ncfroes,  as» 
for  instance,  the  cheap  pine  lands  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkaoflia. 
This  difference  would  be  obvious  to  the  most  castial  obacnrer  travel- 
ing in  the  South.  It  is  confirmed  likewise  by  statistics  of  illiteracy 
and  per  capita  wealth.**  Freed  from  the  powerful  social  coefdoo 
of  a  negro  environment,  the  negroes  outside  of  the  Black  Beh  are 
also  less  numerous  relatively  to  the  white  population,  and  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  influential  stimulus  of  white  example,  which  is  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  the  field  of  family  relations. 

The  contrast  is  not  so  marked,  however,  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  two  regions.  The  isolated  negro  family  in  the  regions  of  poor 
land  frequently  has  the  advantage  of  land  ownership,  and  this, 
together  with  the  absence  of  a  negro  social  environment,  makes  for 
a  greater  thrift.  The  very  slight  superiority  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  loss  from  lack  of  the  white  supervision,  by  which 
negro  agriculture  is  so  greatly  benefited  under  the  regime  of  planta- 
tion organization.  Indeed,  the  negro's  lack  of  economic  qualities  is 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Southern  plantation  system,  which  is  the 
most  important  economic  institution  connected  with  the  iKgro 
problem. 

The  industrial  supcnoriiy  of  the  piani.inon  system  r).i*  i»ecii 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  sure  test  of  economic  survival.  In 
the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration was  moving  westward,  the  plantatkn  system  supplanted  the 
primitive  economy  of  the  squatter  farmers  who  were  Its  forenmnen;. 
This  process  was  a  continuous  one  in  the  ante-bellum  period.  The 
small  farming  class  on  the  superior  cotton  lands  became  fewer,  while 
the  planting  economy  increased  its  industrial  dominance.*  Likewise, 
in  the  reorganization  since  the  war,  the  plantation  sjrstem  has  become 
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an  important  system  of  agricultural  organization,  especially  in  the 
best  cotton  lands. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  destroyed  an  important  criterion, 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  post-bellum  plantation  system.  The  name 
plantation  is  employed  very  loosely.  In  its  broadest  sense,  it  is  used 
to  signify  any  large  land  holding  operated  with  any  degree  of  unity. 
The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  the 
many  varieties  of  the  so-called  plantation  system  nor  of  the  special 
features  of  plantation  organization.  In  the  sugar  region  the  planta- 
tion is  frequently  a  highly  organized  business  with  a  half  million 
dollars  invested  in  agriculture  and  possessing  the  elaborate  organi- 
zation of  a  great  factory. 

At  the  other  exfreme  is  the  cotton  plantation  worked  by  tenants 
who  rent  the  land  and  receive  the  occasional  advice  of  the  landlord 
or  merchant.  The  tenant  keeps  his  own  stock  and  to  a  large  extent 
runs  the  place  to  suit  himself.  So  loose  is  the  organization  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  name  "plantation"  should  be  applied  to  it. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  many  variations  with  respect  to 
closeness  of  supervision  and  of  organization,  as  well  as  in  size. 

The  prerequisite  of  large  scale  industry  in  agriculture,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  plantation  system,  is  a  stable"  labor  supply.  Before 
the  war,  this  was  secured  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Immediately 
after  the  war  various  forms  of  tenancy  as  well  as  wage  lalx)r  appear 
to  have  been  resorted  to.'  The  latter  arrangement  has  proven  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  for  plantation  organization,  because  the  laborer 
has  no  financial  interest  in  the  outcome  of  his  labor.  Consequently, 
he  may  quit  his  work  at  the  most  critical  time.  Moreover,  he  must  be 
closely  watched  during  every  hour  of  his  labor  to  prevent  shirking. 
At  present,  the  plantation  system  based  primarily  on  hired  labor  is 
of  little  importance  outside  of  the  sugar  region.* 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  agricultural  methods  become 
more  intensive,  the  tendency  toward  hired  labor  is  greater  because 

•The  InduRtrlal  hfntory  of  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  war  is  extremely 
especially  as  there  are  no  census  statistics  of  tenancy  until  1880.  No 
monoitrnph  exists  on  the  subject,  although  one  or  two  studies  have  been 
of  post-bellum  reorganisation  for  particular  states :  notably  A.  E.  Cance, 
in  Mti*9U»ippi,  and  E.  M.  Banlcs,  Laiid  Tenure  in  Georgia. 
*To  jadice  the  Importance  of  hired  labor  as  the  bnsis  of  the  plantation  system 
the  census  statistics  of  agricultural  laborers  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
cxafiVeratlon :  for  the  census  figures  include  women,  and  children  over  ten  years 
of  at*,  as  well  as  casual  laborers  working  in  harvest  and  laborers  outside  of  the 
plantation  belts. 
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the  cost  of  supervision  beooroet  relatively  ftiiuller.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  this  tendency  is  increasing  at  the  present  time  in  the 
South. 

On  account  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  labor  ijntcm,  tenancy  hat 
become  the  standard  method  of  employing  negro  labor.  It  tnsttres 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  crop  and  economizes  sttpervision.  It  like- 
wise transfers  a  portion  of  the  risk  to  the  tenant.  In  the  South 
tenancy  has  assumed  several  characteristic  forms  which  must  be 
described  briefly  to  make  clear  the  relatk)n  of  the  present  todtistrial 
organization  of  Southern  agricuhurc  to  the  negro  problem.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  most  important  forms,  and  omitting  the 
limite<l  sugar  and  rice  regions,  three  important  tenant  fystcmi  may 
be  distinguished. 

In  the  cash  or  standing  rent  system  the  negro  pays  a  fixed 
amount  of  cotton  lint  |)er  acre  or  per  farm.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  cotton  belt,  and  si)oradically  in  the  western  part,  this  system  i^ 
known  as  "renting."  It  is  almost  invariably  characterized  by  very 
loose  methods  of  sui)crvision  and  organization.  The  landlord  has 
little  interest  in  the  result  of  the  crop  or  the  efficiency'  of  the  meth- 
ods  employed,  provided  the  rent  is  paid.  He  is  generally  an  absentee 
and  is  not  represented  by  a  resident  manager. 

There  arc  two  principal  forms  of  share  tenancy.  In  the  first, 
the  landlord  furnishes  all  the  expenses  of  making  the  crop  except 
the  labor,  both  parties  sharing  equally  in  the  crop.  This  b  popo- 
larly  known  as  "cropping.**  In  the  second  form  the  landlonl 
furnishes  the  land;  and  the  tenant  provides  the  labor,  mules  and 
implements.  The  landlord  receives  as  rent  one-third  of  the  com 
and  one- fourth  of  the  cotton.  There  are  other  minor  variations  of 
this  system.  Geographically,  the  cropping  system  is  prevalem  in  all 
parts  of  the  South.  The  third  and  fourth  system,  however,  exists 
chiefly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Usually  the  cropping  system  H 
characterized  by  exceedingly  close  supervisbn  and  organizatkMi. 
because  the  planter  has  risked  mules  and  implements  as  well  as  land 
in  the  negro's  care  and  has  a  large  interest  in  the  outcome.  There- 
fore, the  cropping  system,  especially  in  the  western  Soath.  is  promi- 
nent in  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  and  other  regions  of  sopenor  cotton 
land.s. 

The  third  and  fourth  system  is  normally  a  much  looser  form  of 
organization  than  the  cropping  tjrstem.    Sometimes  where  the  third 
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and  fourth  renter  is  on  the  better  lands,  he  is  almost  as  closely 
super\'ised  as  is  the  cropi>er,  but  normally  the  third  and  fourth 
system  are  most  prominent  in  those  jK)or  lands  which  do  not  demand 
close  plantation  organization. 

The  prevalence  of  the  cropping  .system  on  ilie  better  lands  is  to 
be  explained  by  several  facts.  In  the  first  place,  these  superior 
cotton  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Texas  Black  Prairie,  were 
the  seats  of  the  ante-bellum  plantation  system.  Since  the  negro  has 
largely  remained  in  the  old  situs,  the  natural  connection  between 
the  plantation  system  and  the  necessity  for  supervising  negro  labor 
finds  expression  here.  Again,  economic  forces  have  heretofore  made 
a  one-crop  system  most  profitable  on  the  best  cotton  lands  of  the 
South.  Normally,  the  plantation  system  has  proven  itself  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  one  main  market  crop.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  the  greater  value  of  the  superior  lands  places  a  premium 
upon  the  more  efficient  supervision.  In  many  parts  of  the  South, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  these  superior  lands  consist  of  river 
bottoms  where  the  difficulties  of  coping  with  floods  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  weeds  and  noxious  insects  place  an  additional  premium 
on  good  management,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prevalence  of 
malaria  forces  a  reliance  on  negro  labor. 

The  merits  of  the  plantation  system  must  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  two  all-important  considerations:  First,  in  its  relation  to  social 
production  and  its  efficacy  in  producing  temporary  social  and 
economic  order  in  a  population  of  the  lowest  industrial  capacity; 
second,  in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  negro  and  the  ultimate 
promotion  of  negro  progress. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  plantation  system,  judged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  production  merits  considerable  approbation.  It 
has  been  the  means  whereby  the  negro  has  been  made  a  serviceable 
factor  in  Southern  industry.  This  accomplishment  must  be  reckoned 
an  important  offset  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  system. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
plantation  system  as  a  bulwark  of  Southern  agricultural  organiza- 
tion. In  the  above  analysis  of  the  several  systems  of  tenancy,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  only  one  of  the  three  forms,  the  so-called 
cropping  system,  implies  a  sufficiently  close  industrial  organization 
to  merit  this  approbation.  The  relative  importance  of  this  system 
to  the  other  forms  cannot  be  stated  with  precision  until  the  publica- 
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tion  of  the  Thirteenth  Ccnstu.     It  may  be  said  with 
however,  that  it  compriies  a  relatively  small  proportioo  of  the 
industry  carried  un  by  negro  labor  in  the  South. 

Before  proceeding  to  estimate  the  relation  of  the  plantation 
system  to  negro  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  anolher 
factor  which  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  forms  of  africol- 
tural  organization — the  credit  system.  The  pUnution  system  as  a 
fonn  of  coherent  industrial  organization  is  limited  in  extent;  but 
the  credit  system  is  co-extensive  with  negro  agriculture.  The  negro 
who  owns  clear  title  to  his  industrial  equipment  or  poiieiiei  enoufh 
capital  to  furnish  provisions  throughout  the  year  is  eicoepCioiiaL 

There  are  three  main  sources  from  which  the  negro  secures 
these  necessities  on  credit — the  plantation  owner,  the  merchant  and 
the  bank.  Generally  speaking,  the  landlord  credit  is  most  prominent 
in  the  region  of  close  plantation  organization;  the  merchant  credit 
in  those  districts  of  absentee  landlordism  and  absence  of  ck>se 
organization.  The  bank  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  source  of 
credit  to  the  negro  farmer.  It  is,  however,  becoming  increasingly 
important.  Attracted  into  the  field  by  high  rates  of  interest,  the 
influence  of  the  banker's  competition  is  in  the  direction  of  lowerinf 
and  standardizing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions.  Most  such  loans 
are  on  security  of  chattels  and  crop  liens,  frequently  with  a  waiver 
of  the  landlord's  lien.  As  yet,  they  are  confined  to  the  more 
responsible  class  of  tenants. 

The  credit  system  has  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  plan* 
tatk>n  system  in  the  South  that  it  has  sometimes  been  forgotten 
that  they  are  two  separate  institutions.  The  latter,  we  have  seen. 
has  no  small  social  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  justification 
of  the  credit  system  has  been  that  no  better  arrangement  has  been 
developed  for  the  performance  of  a  very  necessary  function.  The 
general  defects  of  the  credit  system  have  been  pointed  out  so  fre- 
quently that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  its 
method  of  operation.  The  most  vicious  aspects  of  the  system  are 
due  to  the  negro  himself.  The  negro  is  so  thriftless  that  he  prefers 
to  borrow  rather  than  to  accumulate  enough  for  his  living 
while  making  his  crop.  He  is  so  ignorant  and  so  careless  of 
quences  that  he  will  accept  almost  any  terms.  The  same 
prevents  him  from  keeping  any  account  of  the  advances,  althoqgh 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  case  of  diacreiMUicy  the  lender^s 
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account  will  prevail.  Very  generally  also  the  planter  markets  the 
tenant's  crop— almost  invariably  so  under  the  cropping  system — and 
the  tenant  is  equally  helpless  to  determine  the  justice  of  the  final 
settlement. 

The  inevitable  result  is  exploitation  of  the  sheerest  type;  high 
prices  for  supplies,  high  interest  charges,  sometimes  falsification  of 
accounts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  exploitation  is  very  general 
throughout  the  South.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  violate  the  letter  of 
common  honesty,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  falsification  of  accounts. 
More  often  it  is  merely  the  advantage  which  the  very  strong  takes 
of  the  very  helpless.  Not  infrequently  it  is  tempered  by  moderation. 
The  situation  was  picturesquely  expressed  by  a  negro  man  in  the 
Brazos  Valley  in  Texas,  whom  I  was  questioning.  "Boss,"  said  he, 
"some  cuts  de  nigger  too  close  to  de  bone,  but  dey  all  gash  him  a 
little."  Then  he  supplemented  his  statement  by  the  doggerel  which 
has  become  almost  commonplace : 

"Naught  is  a  naught 
And  a  figger's  a  figger; 
All  fur  de  white  man. 
And  naught  for  de  nigger." 

The  credit  system  has  been  the  basis  of  the  so-called  peonage 
which  has  been  practiced  in  the  South.  The  negro  has  no  property 
which  can  serve  as  security  for  a  debt.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
be  advanced  the  necessary  means  of  livelihood  while  making  the 
crop.  The  lender  has  only  one  way  of  collecting  the  debt — by 
compelling  the  negro  to  work  it  out.  This,  however,  is  illegal  under 
the  thirteenth  amendment,  which  forbids  involuntary  servitude 
except  for  crime. 

The  latter  exception  has  been  variously  employed  by  Southern 
legislatures  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  operation  of  the  amendment. 
The  Alabama  law,  for  instance,  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
negro  to  accept  advances,  under  contract  to  work,  and  then  violate 
that  contract,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  last  year  in  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge  by  means  of  which  the  constitutional 
provision  is  evaded.  Typical  peonage  laws  of  another  sort  found 
in  a  number  of  Southern  states  provide  that  any  planter  who 
employs  a  negro  indebted  to  another  planter,  becomes  responsible 
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for  the  debt  Alihough  there  U  lets  practice  of  peooafe  now  than  a 
few  years  ago,  the  present  methods  of  coercioo  arc  more  ttibcle  and 
more  difticult  of  conviction.  Usually  negroes  are  to  densely  ignoraaC 
that  they  know  little  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  There  are 
thousands  who  have  no  idea  how  to  obtain  legal  redress.  It  is  easy 
to  impose  on  such  credulity  to  effect  a  practically  ooeroed  senrioe. 
The  mere  moral  prestige  of  the  white  and  the  fear  of  physical 
violence,  rarely  employed,  but  always  a  potentiality,  are  often 
sulVicicnt. 

Yet,  evil  as  it  is,  peonage  has  been  the  outgroirth  of  a  felt  need; 
viz.,  a  credit  system  by  which  the  negro  tenant  may  be  furnished 
credit  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  The  vicious  system  which  forces  the 
negro  to  hypothecate  his  labor  to  obtain  credit  results  inevitably  in 
divorcing  the  planter's  interest  from  those  of  his  tenant.  The  negro 
is  retained  chiefly  by  keeping  him  in  debt.  Not  only  does  this 
intensify  the  tendency  to  petty  exploitation,  but  negro  thrift  becomes 
contrary  to  the  planter's  interest.  To  encourage  a  negro  to  make 
his  garden  or  "raise  his  meat"  lessens  his  dependence  on  his  master's 
store  or  commissary.  If,  moreover,  the  negro  is  caught  stealing  or 
"shooting  craps,"  the  master  pays  the  fine  and  adds  it  to  the  negro's 
debt.  In  this  way  his  hold  over  the  laborer  is  strengthened.  The 
natural  result  is  a  complaisant  tolerance  on  the  master's  part  toward 
such  petty  crimes  as  do  not  seriously  injure  himself.  Thus  the 
credit  system  has  operated  to  intensify  a  tendency  toward  raetai 
separation  already  growing  rapidly. 

In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  the  two  lorctnost  mou*- 
trial  institutions,  the  plantation  system  and  the  credit  s>'stem,  it 
appears  fairly  certain  that  the  latter,  not  the  former,  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  principal  evils.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the 
reform  of  the  credit  system.  Divorced  of  its  connection  whh  thi*. 
the  plantation  system  may  be  regarded  as  neither  a  great  good 
a  great  evil.  Its  chief  service  has  been  in  the  field  of 
It  offers  little  or  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  prdMcm.  It 
is  not  conducive  to  negro  progress  ethically  or  economically.  The 
establishment  of  social  and  industrial  order  was  an  important  ^er^Hce, 
but  the  time  has  passed  when  we  can  afford  to  be  content  with  a 
mere  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

Nor  will  mere  change  in  the  negro  s  industrial  condition  be 
adequate.     If  cvcrv  nr^o  faiTiilv  in  the  5^iith  could  be  given  the 
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ownership  of  a  farm,  it  would  not  result  in  a  permanent  solution  of 
the  negro  problem.  With  the  present  habits  of  inelTiciency  and 
thriftlessness,  the  negro  could  not  retain  the  position  thus  artificially 
achieved  against  the  force  of  modern  comi>etition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  more  than  educational.  The 
impression  prevails  in  the  South  that  the  ordinary  form  of  educa- 
tion is  worse  than  wasted.  Even  the  industriaf  education  promoted 
by  Booker  T.  Washington  and  others  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cure- 
all,  although  undoubtedly  a  means  of  uplift.  The  ethical  basis  of 
negro  life  must  be  profoundly  changed  before  much  can  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  necessary  to  create  for  the  negro  a  family  life;  to  develop 
sentiments  and  motives  which  shall  result  in  a  social  conscience  in 
the  race  itself.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  economic  stability  and  thrift 
in  a  race  whose  family  ties  are  temporary  and  based  chiefly  on 
animalism. 

The  negro's  religion  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  ethical 
progress.  It  satisfies  largely  the  craving  for  emotional  excitement, 
with  little  emphasis  on  standards  of  conduct.  The  negro  preacher, 
as  a  type,  is  an  adept  at  arousing  emotion,  and  very  frequently  a 
libertine  and  a  scoundrel.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  all  sections 
of  the  South  from  which  I  have  obtained  information  on  the  subject, 
that  the  negro  preacher  very  frequently  employs  the  prestige  of  his 
position  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his  baser  passions. 

It  remains  to  point  out,  not  the  means  of  solving  the  negro 
problem,  but  the  method  of  approach.  This  huge  protean  shadow 
with  which  the  old  order  grappled  does  not  possess  the  same  sinister 
menace  for  the  new;  for  the  negro  problem  is  losing  its  sectional 
character  and  is  becoming  national  in  the  sense  of  uniting  the 
interests  of  both  sections  in  its  solution. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  should  be  mentioned  the  increasing 
social  and  industrial  integration  of  the  nation  and  the  increased 
stream  of  negro  migration  to  the  North.  Most  influential  of  all  is 
the  increasing  realization  of  the  South  that  its  industrial  prosperity 
IS  largely  dependent  upon  a  progressive  solution  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem. Southern  prosperity  must  depend  on  an  extensive  immigra- 
tion of  Northern  capital  and  Northern  industrial  experience,  which 
has  heretofore  been  deterred  by  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
South. 

In  readjusting  our  point  of  view,  it  will  be  recognized  that  no 
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key  can  be  found  in  the  eyolitariam  philofophy  of  the  ei|^itccnth 
century;  in  the  splendid  idealism,  which  attcfn|ited  to  ciocbe  a 
bavage  in  the  outward  garb  of  civilization  and  citifenriiip^  under  the 
a!»»uniption  that  he  was  only  prevented  from  risiQf  to  the  ftiil 
stature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  reprciiion  ol  his  cnvtroamcm. 

The  war  freed  the  negro  from  the  rcprcuive  infloenoe  of 
slavery.  It  also  deprived  him  of  the  guidance  and  support  for  which 
he  hi'  '  1  to  his  master.  Brought  suddenly  face  to  lace  with  a 
high  ^  H'U,  the  resulting  adjustment  has  been  inadequate.    Far 

better  for  all  concerned  had  the  negro's  bondage  been  modified 
gradually.  As  it  is,  the  problem  must  be  approacbed  tnder  the 
ham|)cring  obstacles  imposed  by  utterly  impractical  legislation. 
Worse  still,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  dote  and  friendly 
patemaJistic  relation  which  formerly  united  master  and  slave. 

The  question  of  social  equality  should  be  eliminated  for  the 
present.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the  Southern  States,  what- 
ever its  ultimate  desirability.  This  question  has  been  settled  in  the 
far  South  with  a  finality  that  brooks  no  questioning.  Tlie  negro 
accepts  the  relation  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  in  the  border  states 
where  the  issue  has  not  been  so  decisively  settled  that  the  real 
friction  exists. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  admit  that  the  policy  as  applied 
in  the  South  has  been  an  unusually  effective  method  of  comroUi^g 
a  race  that  would  too  easily  drift  into  crime  and  license.  A  mighty 
change,  however,  must  be  wrought  in  the  Southern  point  of  view. 
It  is  necessary  to  undo  the  evil  work  of  fifty  years.  The  South 
must  develop  a  greater  sense  of  social  responsihilitv  uith  re^nect 
to  the  negro. 

Only  at  one  point  is  there  a  social  conadousoeis  in  the  South 
concerning  the  negro  problem,  and  the  essence  of  that  contdousneit 
is  repression:  "Keep  the  negro  in  his  pUce."  There  is  too  little 
desire  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  the  spirit  of  improvtnf  the  ncfro 
and  making  him  a  better  citizen.  Indeed,  this  spirit  b  impoeetble  so 
long  as  the  present  separatk>n  between  the  races  exists.  To  educate 
a  possible  foe  is  to  place  in  his  hands  a  keen-edged  sword.  Until 
the  ground  is  cleared  of  such  obstacles,  it  is  HiflTM-ntt  to  accomplish 
practical  programs  of  reform. 

That  these  obstacles  appear  to  be  removing  thcntcbct  b 
ground  for  the  hope  that  the  negro  problem  b  not  impoittble  of 
solution. 
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Agriculture. 


From  a  humble  beginning  in  the  Patent  Office  in  1839,  the 
work  of  the  federal  government  relating  to  agriculture  has  steadily 
grown  in  extent  and  importance.  As  a  separate  department  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  department  will  occur  this  year  (1912),  and 
for  nearly  half  that  time  its  chief  officer  has  had  a  seat  in  the 
President's  cabinet.  Its  annual  appropriations  now  aggregate  about 
$20,000,000.  Its  paid  employees  number  about  13,000,  of  whom 
about  2,500  are  stationed  at  Washington.  Its  agents  are  found  in 
every  state,  territory  and  outlying  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  foreign  countries.  In  the  extent  of  its  business  and 
the  variety  of  its  operations  it  far  surpasses  any  similar  organization 
in  the  world. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  which  constitute  the  period  of  its 
most  rapid  and  complete  development,  it  has  had  the  unique  experi- 
ence of  being  under  the  general  management  of  the  same  chief 
executive,  Secretary  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  As  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  our  greatest  agricultural  region,  a  successful  farmer, 
a  politician  and  congressman  of  long  experience  and  great  popular 
favor,  a  student  of  agricultural  science  and  teacher  in  an  agricul- 
tural college,  he  came  to  the  department  with  experience  and 
qualifications  which  fitted  him  in  a  very  unusual  degree  for  the 
great  task  ahead  of  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  three  presidents,  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  general  administrative  work  of  the  government 
and  in  the  political  activities  which  under  our  form  of  government 
are  inseparable  from  such  a  position. 

In  the  management  of  the  department  he  has  maintained  a  broad 
and  non-partisan  policy  as  regards  both  the  lines  and  location  of 
its  work  and  the  appointment  and  retention  of  its  personnel.  The 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  carefully  and  impar- 
tially considered  in  the  development  of  the  department's  work.  The 
permanent  tenure  of  office  for  efficient  employees  has  been  jealously 
guarded,  the  great  mass  of  appointments  have  been  regularly  made 
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from  the  register^  of  t))c  Civil  Service  CommiMion,  and  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  technical  and  tcicntlfic  experU  and  ageatti 
who  in  accordance  with  special  legislation  and  rcfuUtkxu  have 
been  appointed  outside  the  classified  civil  service,  have  bee 
with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the  work  cx|iectcd  of 
As  a  whole,  the  general  policy  of  the  dqiartment  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  our  best  educational  and  scientific  establish- 
ments  maintained  as  public  institutions.  It  is  certainly  very  cooour- 
aging  that  the  elevation  of  the  department  to  the  first  rank  of 
governmental  establishments  and  iu  consequently  close  union  with 
the  presidential  office  have  resulted  in  a  progressive  development  of 
non-partisan  policies  and  scientific  ideals  and  pra*-* !'-••*  ••!  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

The  act  of  congress  of  1862  which  gave  tlic  department  its 
sq>aratc  existence  laid  the  general  foundation  for  its  work  in  these 
words:  **There  is  hereby  established  at  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States  a  department  of  agriculture,  the  general  desjgpia 
and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  thai 
word  and  to  procure,  propagate  and  distribute  among  the  people 
new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants/'  Information  was  to  be  gath- 
ered **by  means  of  books  and  correspondence  and  by  practical  and 
scientific  experiments,  by  the  collection  of  statistics  and  by  any 
other  appropriate  means." 

Special  legislation  has  since  further  defined  and  extended  the 
functions  of  the  department.  Some  duties  outside  the  pale  of 
agriculture  however  broadly  defined  have  been  committed  to  the 
department's  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  definkkm  of  agrkirf* 
ture  as  applie<l  to  the  work  of  educational  and  scientific  insthntkws 
has  been  so  widened  in  recent  years  that  the  operatkms  of  the 
department—extensive  and  far-reaching  as  they  are-— do  not  yet  in 
an  respects  cover  the  field  of  work  marked  out  for  it  in  its  charter. 

In  its  "most  general  and  comprehensive  sense*'  as  applied  to 
institutions  for  its  promotion  agriculture  now  includei  not  only 
whatever  relates  to  the  production  of  plants  and  animals  useful  lo 
man  and  their  use  as  closely  related  with  their  production,  but  alto 
much  that  has  to  do  with  the  organiiation  and  life  of  rural  com- 
munities.   Under  this  definition  the  main  diviMiis  of  agriculture 
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are  (i)  plant  production,  including  agronomy  (field  crops),  horti- 
culture and  forcstr)-;  (2)  animal  production,  including  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  of  animals,  and  veterinary  medicine;  {3) 
agrotechny,  including  the  standardization  of  agricultural  products 
as  regards  purity,  efficiency,  etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  are  closely  related  with  the  farm  (e.  g.,  dairying,  sugar- 
making,  etc.)  ;  (4)  rural  engineering,  including  roadmaking,  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  farm  buildings  and  machinery,  etc.;  (5)  rural  eco- 
nomics and  sociology. 

The  broadest  work  of  the  department  has  been  on  matters 
relating  to  plant  production  and  has  covered  widely  agronomy, 
horticulture  and  forestry.  Under  animal  production  the  greatest 
work  has  been  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  work  on  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  of  animals  has  been  quite  limited  as  com- 
pared with  that  done  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  but  is  more  definitely  organized  and  in  recent  years  has 
been  considerably  expanded.  Under  agrotechny  a  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  in  the  establishment  of  standards  for  foods 
and  seeds,  and  the  determination  of  adulterations  of  these  ma- 
terials. Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  sugar-making,  dairying,  etc.  In  recent  years  the  work 
of  the  department  relating  to  roads,  irrigation  and  drainage  has 
been  definitely  organized  and  is  rapidly  expanding.  Though  the 
United  States  far  surpasses  the  other  nations  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  farm  machinery,  and  though  this  involves  large  economic 
and  social  questions  vitally  aflfecting  our  rural  communities,  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  these  subjects  by  the  department, 
and  congress  has  not  been  willing  to  extend  its  work  in  these  lines. 
Aside  from  the  regular  collection  of  crop  statistics  and  the  publica- 
tion in  a  limited  way  of  information  bearing  on  economic  problems 
the  department  has  thus  far  done  very  little  in  rural  economics  and 
sociology.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  given  some  attention  to 
studies  of  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products  and  the  problems 
of  farm  management. 

As  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its  functions  relating  to  the 
industry  which  is  most  fundamental  to  human  life  and  civilization, 
the  department  has  taken  on  an  increasing  amount  of  work  outside 
the  field  of  agriculture.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  W^eather  Bureau,  the  inspection  of  drugs,  investigations 
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on  human  nutrition,  studici  of  houiehold  and  diicaieottitng  iiiicctf» 
biological  investigations  relating  to  human  disease,  etc.  Part  of 
this  has  been  given  to  the  department  under  a  wise  admint»trative 
policy  which  seeks  to  make  tlie  niO!kt  effective  use  of  existing 
governmental  agencies  and  facilities  instead  of  creating  ne 

At  the  outset  the  educational  and  scientific  institutions 
ized  in  this  countr)'  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  dealt 
largely  with  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  rather  than  with 
agriculture  itself.  This  tendency  was  manifested  in  the  organizatioo 
of  the  department,  where  divisions  were  created  for  studies  in 
chemistr>',  botany,  entomology,  ornithology  and  mammology.  About 
the  time  of  Secretary  Wilson's  coming  to  the  department  a  move> 
ment  arose  to  enlarge  and  specialize  the  nK)rc  strictly  agricultural 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  to  base  the  organization  of  the 
collegei  of  agriculture  on  the  divisions  of  agriculture  considered  as 
both  an  art  and  a  science.  In  the  department  the  ISureau  of  Animal 
Industry  had  already  been  established.  All  the  work  in  agronomy, 
horticulture  and  agricultural  botany  was  brought  together  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Bureaus  of  forestry  and  soils  and  an 
office  of  public  roads  were  created.  The  Weather  Bureau  was 
brought  into  the  department.  There  are  now  also  boreans  of 
chemistr)',  entomology,  biological  survey,  and  statistics.  In  1888  the 
office  of  experiment  stations  was  created  to  represent  the  department 
in  its  relations  with  the  state  experiment  stations.  This  office  has 
since  been  charged  with  investigations  in  irrigation,  drainage,  haman 
nutrition  and  agricultural  education.  The  great  expansion  of  the 
department's  work  in  lines  directly  relating  to  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture has  given  it  a  much  wider  and  stronger  influence  among 
our  rural  people.  At  the  same  time  the  scientific  work  m  line* 
related  to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  broa<lened  and  strengthened. 

To  understand  the  broad  influence  which  the  department  now 
has  among  all  classes  of  our  people  and  the  results  which  it  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  it  b 
sar>'  to  consider  at  least  the  main  divisions  of  its  work, 
classified  the  functions  of  the  department  are  (i>  administrative. 
(2)  advisor)'.  (3)  investigational.  (4)  informational,  and  (5) 
educational. 

lender  administrative  duties  are  those  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  meat  inspection,  food  and  drug  and  insecticide  nd 
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fungicide  laws  with  regard  to  both  domestic  and  imported  products ; 
the  control  of  quarantine  for  imported  cattle  and  of  interstate 
quarantine  rendered  necessary  by  sheep  and  cattle  diseases  and  tlie 
inspection  of  cattle  carrying  vessels ;  the  management  of  the  national 
forest  reserves;  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  of  game 
animals  and  the  control  of  the  importation  of  noxious  and  other 
animals ;  the  congressional  seed  distribution ;  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  funds  granted  to  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  direct  management  of  tlie  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  Guam. 

The  meat  inspection  includes  the  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem 
inspection  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  slaughtered  at  establish- 
ments engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  the  supervision 
of  such  establishments  and  of  the  various  processes  of  preparing, 
curing,  canning,  packing,  etc.,  so  as  to  insure  sanitary  conditions, 
equipment  and  methods ;  the  marking  and  certification  of  meats  and 
meat  products;  and  the  regulation  of  interstate  transportation  and 
exportation  of  such  products.  This  inspection  is  carried  on  at  936 
establishments  in  about  255  cities  and  towns.  In  191 1  there  were 
inspected  at  slaughter  52,976,948  animals  and  1,127,055  carcasses  or 
parts  of  carcasses  were  condemned.  The  inspected  animals  fur- 
nished 10,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat.  On  reinspection  210,073,577 
pounds  of  meat  were  condemned  which  had  become  unfit  for  food 
since  the  time  of  slaughter. 

Live  stock  is  also  inspected  at  points  of  shipping,  in  transit  and 
at  market  centers,  cars  are  disinfected  and  quarantining  and  other 
measures  are  taken  to  eradicate  or  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  through  interstate  commerce.  The  quarantine 
against  Texas  fever  of  cattle  in  the  southern  states  is  being  gradually 
restricted  through  the  eradication  of  the  ticks  causing  this  disease. 
About  140,000  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  original  infected 
area,  have  been  cleared  of  ticks  and  released  from  quarantine  during 
the  past  five  years.  In  a  similar  way  the  parasitic  diseases  known 
as  scabies  of  sheep  and  cattle,  against  which  quarantine  is  necessary, 
arc  being  eradicated  in  the  western  states.  Over  1,000,000  doses  of 
black  leg  vaccine  were  sent  out  and  about  500,000  doses  of  tuberculin 
and  mallein  were  furnished  to  local  officials  for  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  and  glanders. 

Inspections  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  and  Cana- 
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dian  animals  for  export  are  annually  nude,  a«  well  as  of  all  anitnaU 
imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  manufacture  uf  44.1 15,058  |>ounds  of  rcooviicd  butt 
8uper\'i!»cd  at  thirty -eight  facturie;*  in  thirteen  ftatei.    Theoef 
of  the  pure  breeding  of  all  aniinaU  imported  for  breeding  purpofct 
has  be«i  undertaken  under  a  provision  of  tlie  Uriflf  act« 

The  extensive  operations  of  the  department  relating  to  afumal 
industry  have  great  economic  importance.  Their  influence  is  brondljr 
national  and  international.  They  affect  profoundly  the  ecoooniic 
conditions  relating^  to  the  growing  of  domestic  animak  and  the 
commerce  in  them  and  their  products.  The  quality  and  prices  of 
animals  and  meat  on  the  farm  and  in  the  market  are  in  a  measoie 
determined  by  government  regulation. 

The  same  things  may  be  said  regarding  the  department's 
eir'  lit  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.    Through  its  laboratory  in 

thr  lu  of  Chemistry  at  Washington  and  twenty-one  branch 

latxiratories  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  department  is 
exercising  a  rigid  inspection  of  a  great  variety  of  foods  and  drngi 
which  enter  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Nearly  one 
thousand  two  hundred  cases  were  reported  the  past  year  for  criminal 
prosecution  or  seizure  of  adulterated  and  mishranded  goods.  Besides 
its  economic  results  as  affecting  the  marketing,  storage  and  prices 
of  such  materials,  this  work,  as  well  as  that  of  meat  inspectkMi,  has 
a  broad  influence  on  the  health  of  people  in  both  city  and  country. 

The  management  of  the  national  forests  involves  the  administr»» 
tive  control  of  192.000.000  acres  or  300,000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  western  states  and  Alaska, — a  domain  equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Iowa.  About 
500,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  in  the  forests  last  year 
and  the  contracts  for  sale  entered  into  during  the  >'ear  disposed  of 
over  $2,000,000  worth  of  timber.  Grazing  permits,  itsacd  for 
8398,500  animals.  yielde<l  $935490.  Extensive  operations  in  rond 
building.  Are  protection  and  reforesting  are  going  on.  A  beiginning 
has  been  made  of  the  examinatk>n  and  purchase  of  forest  lands  in 
the  WTiite  Mountains  and  the  fsouthem  Appalachians  onder  the 
Weeks  act.  approved  March  i.  iQii.  The  policy  of  the  department 
as  stated  by  Secretary  Wilson,  is  to  maintain,  protect  and  improve 
the  vast  tract  In  the  natkmal  forests  for  the  public  benefit  and  fee 
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use  as  public  utilities.  "Their  primary  uses  are  to  produce  con- 
tinuous supplies  of  timber  and  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water. 
Subordinate  to  these  uses,  yet  of  large  importance,  are  their  use 
for  grazing,  for  recreation  and  for  many  kinds  of  occupancy."  When 
the  national  forests  are  fully  developed  and  utilized  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  in 
its  industrial  development. 

Through  its  Biological  Survey  tlie  department  is  doing  much 
to  prevent  the  rapid  destruction  of  game  animals  and  birds,  to 
establish  public  game  preserves  and  bird  reservations,  and  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  animals  likely  to  become  pests.  In  a  similar  way 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  aiding  the  states  in  maintaining  a 
quarantine  against  the  further  spread  of  the  gipsy  and  brown- 
tail  moth,  which  have  already  proved  so  destructive  in  eastern  New 
England,  and  is  co-operating  with  the  forest  service  in  the  war  on 
forest  insects. 

The  supervision  of  the  federal  funds  granted  to  the  state 
experiment  stations  has  been  committed  to  the  office  of  experiment 
stations.  These  funds  now  aggregate  $1,440,000  annually,  and  are 
given  to  forty-eight  states  and  territories.  They  are  supplemented 
by  more  than  an  equal  amount  derived  from  the  states  and  local 
sources.  This  office  also  has  administrative  control  of  the  stations 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam,  for  which  congress 
annually  appropriates  over  $100,000.  The  operations  of  the  sixty- 
five  stations  in  the  United  States  cover  every  phase  of  the  country's 
manifold  agricultural  industries. 

The  purchase,  testing  and  distribution  of  vegetable  and  flower  , 
seeds  on  the  orders  of  congressmen,  which  originally  was  the  largest 
function  of  the  department,  is  now  a  minor  administrative  matter. 
Between  six  and  seven  hundred  tons  of  seeds,  in  about  60,000,000 
packets,  were  distributed  the  past  season. 

In  its  advisory  capacity  the  department  conducts  a  vast  and 
varied  correspondence.  Besides  this  there  are  some  large  opera- 
tions which  have  in  them  an  important  advisory  factor.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  daily  weather  forecasts  which  are  generally  avail- 
able to  the  farmers,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  people,  throughout 
the  country.  In  this  category  may  also  be  included  the  monthly 
crop  reports,  the  national  soil  survey  and  the  co-operative  farm 
demonstration  work  in  the  southern  states. 
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Many  agents  of  the  department  are  now  giving  much  tmic  to 
personally  advising  the  farmers  in  the  diftricts  where  they  are 
located.  Notable  examples  of  this  are  the  services  of  the  deptrt* 
nient's  road,  irrigation  and  drainage  engineers,  who  are  now  widely 
sought  for  as  consulting  experts  concerning  large,  difficult  or  fpedftl 
problems  which  are  not  easily  handled  by  the  local  aittboritiet.  In 
a  similar  way  the  office  of  experiment  stations  has  had  a  broad 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  tfhooit 
and  ex|)criment  stations.  The  advisory  work  of  the  departneat 
shows  an  interesting  development  of  a  relatively  new  governmental 
function.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  federal  government  as  a  broad,  expert  and  impartial  agency 
able  and  willing  to  give  them  advice  on  many  important  matters 
connected  with  their  daily  lives.  With  relatively  little  admini^m- 
tive  control  the  government  is  thus  able  to  exert  a  ver>'  great 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  people. 

The  technical,  scientific  and  practical  investigations  of  the 
department  constitute  a  large  share  of  its  business  and  cover  a  very 
wide  range.  All  the  bureaus  are  engaged  in  this  work  and  a  mere 
list  of  the  projects  would  far  outnm  the  limits  of  this  article.  They 
include  laboratory  investigations  in  a  number  of  sciences,  field 
experiments  in  many  states  and  territories,  studies  of  natural  condi- 
tions and  agricultural  possibilities  on  a  broad  scale,  the  expk>ratioQ 
of  many  foreign  countries  for  plants,  benefictal  insects,  etc.,  the 
devising  of  means  to  defend  the  farmer  against  fraud  or  to  protect 
him  against  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases,  economic  studies 
relating  to  farm  management,  cost  of  crop  production,  etc..  etc 
Taken  together  they  constitute  the  largest  amount  of  definite  and 
systematic  investigation  conducted  under  a  single  organization  that 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  United  with  the  simiUr  work 
of  the  state  experiment  stations,  they  are  accumulating^  a  body  of 
knowledge  relating  to  agriculture  which  is  already  by  far  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  In  this  way  a  broad,  sure 
and  permanent  foundation  for  the  future  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  is  being  laid. 

.\s  a  public  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
agricultural  subjects  the  work  of  the  department  has  reached  vast 
proportions.  During  the  year  ended  June  30.  ion.  the  department 
issued  1,953  publications,  aggregating  27,594377  copies.    Many  of 
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these  are  technical  reports  of  scientific  investigations  published 
in  small  editions,  but  others  are  popular  in  character  and  are  widely 
distributed.  The  series  of  brief  farmers'  bulletins  is  largely  dis- 
tributed by  congressmen  and  thus  is  sent  into  all  the  rural  districts. 
Over  9,000,000  copies  of  farmers'  bulletins  are  distributed  annually. 
The  **Yearbook,"  a  bound  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  has 
an  edition  of  500,000  copies.  Any  person  in  the  United  States  on 
application  can  be  enrolled  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  regularly 
the  monthly  list  of  department  publications,  and  thus  can  know 
about  everything  which  the  department  publishes.  It  is  tlie  policy 
to  send  free  of  charge  any  publication  the  department  has  in  stock 
and  to  reprint  as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  demand.  After 
tliat  applicants  are  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  documents  at 
the  government  printing  office,  from  whom  any  document  can  be 
procured  at  a  nominal  price.  The  department  publishes  summaries 
of  its  own  publications,  those  of  the  state  experiment  stations,  and 
all  other  literature  of  agricultural  science  published  throughout  the 
world  in  the  journal  entitled  "Experiment  Station  Record."  This 
is  sent  to  numerous  institutions  and  scientists  and  may  be  found  in 
hundreds  of  libraries  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  department 
library  contains  about  116,000  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  currently  receives  nearly  two  thousand 
periodicals.  This  library  is  freely  open  to  readers  and  books  are 
loaned  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  other 
scientific  institutions.  The  officers  of  the  department  deliver  numer- 
ous lectures  before  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural,  scientific  and 
other  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  vast  amount  of 
information  is  also  distributed  by  correspondence  and  through  the 
agricultural  and  general  press. 

The  department,  however,  is  not  content  with  distributing 
agricultural  information,  but  goes  further  than  this  and  directly 
promotes  agricultural  education  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
docs  this  because  it  believes  that  in  the  long  run  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  our  agriculture  and  the  highest  welfare  of  our  rural 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  nation,  will  depend  on  the  trained 
ability  of  our  farmers  and  their  families  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
lands  and  to  maintain  well  organized  rural  communities.  The  rural 
people,  therefore,  need  a  sound  and  thorough  education  which  will 
adapt  them  to  their  environment  and  make  them  efficient  workers 
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in  the  service  of  tnaiikind.  There  should  be  a  broad  education  for 
citizenship  and  life  in  the  nKxlem  world,  including  a  fair  share  of 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  and  home  ccoaotnica. 
The  dei>artment  is,  therefore,  giving  much  attention  to  agrictiltoral 
education. 

The  office  of  experiment  stations  b  especially  charged  with  the 
educational  business  of  the  department,  but  the  other  bureaus  are 
also  doing  much  to  promote  this  cause.  The  work  is  Urgely  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Uureau  of  Education,  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  the  state  departments  of  e<hicati(>n  and  agriculture.  The 
general  purpose  is  to  collect  and  distribute  information  regarding 
the  progress  of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  world,  to 
study  the  agricultural  and  pedagogical  requirements  of  a  modem 
educational  system  for  rural  people,  to  aid  the  several  states  in 
broadening  and  redirecting  their  school  system  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, to  supply  the  schools  with  the  knowledge  accumulate<l  by 
the  department  and  the  experiment  stations  which  can  be  utilized  to 
make  their  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  more  satis- 
factor)'  and  effective,  and  to  carry  on  propaganda,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  among  our  rural  people,  in  tlie  interests  of  improved 
methods  of  education. 

This  work  is  done  partly  through  publications,  but  nK>re  largely 
by  public  addresses  and  conferences  with  educational  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  in  the  several  states.  It  covers  broadly  the  work  of 
the  aj^ricultural  colleges,  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  farmers* 
institutes  and  other  forms  of  extension  work.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  contributing  largely  to  this  latter  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  by  distributing  seeds  for  school  gardens  and  by 
forming  boys*  and  girls*  clubs  for  the  growing  of  com,  canning  of 
tomatoes,  etc.,  in  co-operation  with  the  public  schools  in  the  South. 


ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RURAL  CONFERENCES 


By  Clarence  Sears  Kates, 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Association. 


This  paper  is  to  treat  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  conferences 
on  rural  conditions,  and  as  The  Annals  are  read  by  a  special  class, 
those  whose  tendencies  are  sociological,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
aspect  of  the  rural  problem.  To  those  who  have  considered  the 
problem  approaching  it  from  the  rural  standpoint  the  terms  are 
interchangeable  almost  to  the  f>oint  of  identity.  The  rural  problem 
is  rural  sociology. 

The  first  meeting  that  may  be  called  a  rural  conference  was 
held  in  1901  in  Morris,  Connecticut,  and  was  called  at  the  instance 
of  Rev.  F.  A.  Holden.  The  first  large  conference  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1902,  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the 
Michigan  Political  Science  Association  and  the  agricultural  college 
of  the  university. 

These  widely  separated  meetings  were  the  result  of  efforts  to 
bring  the  specialist  into  close  touch  with  the  more  general  phases 
of  rural  life  and  to  secure  breadth  and  wholeness  in  considering 
the  problem  and  assure  well-balanced  progress.  The  "problem" 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  generally  forgotten  that 
the  nation's  wealth  comes  from  the  soil.  That  truth  became 
obscured  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  tremendous  development 
of  manufactures  and  mining,  resulting  in  the  development  of  the 
city  and  almost  complete  neglect  of  the  country.  What,  therefore, 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the  rural  forces,  man  and 
soil? 

The  scattered  eflForts  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  question 
sprang  into  the  dignity  of  a  "movement"  from  three  events.  The 
first  was  the  action  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy,  who  in 
1905  called  upon  the  governments  of  the  world  to  send  delegates  to 
Rome  to  consider  methods  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
rural  population.  Thirty  nations  sent  delegates  to  this  conference. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  David  Lubin,  of  California, 
to  whose  initiative  the  project  was  due.  The  call  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.    The  king 
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has  given  the  Institute  a  Urge  endowincm  irmn  hi&  private  fumi» 
and  in  consideration  of  its  esiablinhing  it»  headquarters  in  Koine, 
has  had  a  palace  built  for  its  permanent  use  It  seeks  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  and  is  making  a  comptntiirc  ftudy  of  the 
economic,  sociological  and  financial  institutioiu  beftring  thereon. 

The  next  great  event  was  President  Roosevelt's  creation  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  in  June.  i(>o8.  This  body  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  compiling  of  an  inventory  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States — the  forests,  mines,  rivers  and  soils. 
This  inventory  was  printed  as  a  senate  document  and  "is  the  first 
inventory  of  natural  resources  ever  made  by  any  nation,  forming 
one  of  the  most  fundamentally  important  doctmients  ever  laid 
before  the  American  people." 

And  lastly  as  contributory  to  the  elevation  of  the  problem  into 
a  movement  was  President  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  the  Country 
Life  Commission  in  August,  1908.  The  tremendotss  publicity  given 
by  the  press  of  the  nation  to  the  current  progress  of  the  com- 
mission's investigations  was  of  inestimable  value.  The  public  was 
continually  having  its  attention  directed  to  the  work,  with  the 
result  that  a  wide  and  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the  public 
mind.  This  was  doubly  fortunate,  because  the  refusal  of  congress 
to  arrange  for  the  adequate  distribution  of  the  commission's  report 
would  have  been  largely  successful  in  withholding  the  results  of  the 
investigation  from  general  knowledge.  The  report  shows  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  farming  life  in  the  open  country  and  points  out 
the  larger  problems;  it  indicates  ways  in  which  the  government, 
national  and  state,  may  show  the  people  how  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  and  suggests  a  continuance  of  the  work  the  conwntstion 
began.  The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  printed  the  report,  as 
the  small  edition  of  the  government's  issue  was  soon  exhausted. 
The  report  now  is  issued  as  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  in  the  Young 
Farmer's  Library.  The  above  is  mentioned  somewhat  in  detail  to 
show  the  dtfliculties  that  the  movement  earlier  had  to  contend  with 
and  yet  how.  the  inherent  value  of  the  movement  forces  hsdf 
forward. 

I  now  append  two  typical  programs  of  state  conferences,  one 
of  the  West  and  one  of  the  East,  and  together  they  excellently 
ser\T  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  form  of  attacking  the  problem. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  titles  of  the  programs  fall  into  four 
divisions — the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  bustnest. 
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Pik¥;ram  of  the  Minnesota  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Development 

Congress,  191a 

Intr-.l'-utory. 

U|iiii:;k  Adclrcss — Clinton  R.  Woodruflf. 

The  Agricultural  Resources  of  Minnesota — The  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland. 

Practical  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Development  in  Minnesota— Gov- 
ernor Adolph  O.  Eberhart. 

The  Public  E>omain  and  the  Nation's  Obligations  Regarding  Its  Disposition — 
Richard  A.  Ballinger. 

Minnesota:  A  State  on  the  Eve  of  a  Wonderful  Future — Professor  Albert 
F.  Woods. 

The  Conservation  of  Our  Soil— S.  D.  Works. 

Elements  of  Wealth  in  Minnesota— P.  V.  Collins. 

Conser\'ation  of  the  Home— Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Blair. 

The  Government  and  Conservation — George  Otis  Smith. 

Minnesou  Peat :  A  Resource  of  the  Future— Max  Toltz. 

A  Classification  and  Use  Survey  of  Minnesota's  Resources— Professor  Fred- 
erick E.  Clements. 

Agricultural  Development  in  Minnesota — Howard  Elliott. 

The  Farm  Wealth  of  Minnesota — Professor  E.  V.  Robinson. 

The  Conservation  of  Capital — ^James  J.  Hill. 

Agriculture:  A  Science  and  a  Competitive  Business — Professor  A.  E.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Minnesota's  Past,  Present,  Future— Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop. 

Soil  Fertility  as  a  Factor  in  Crop  Production — Coates  P.  Bull. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Factor  in  Crop  Production — Professor  A.  D.  Wilson. 

Rotation  as  a  Factor  in  Crop  Production — Professor  Andrew  Boss. 

Business  Methods  in  Farming— B.  L.  Perry. 

Beef,  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Minnesota— C.  W.  Glotzfelter. 

"Pigs  and  Clover"  in  Minnesota — Forest  Henry. 

The  Dairy  Industry  in  Minnesota — Professor  T.  L.  Haccker. 

Advantages  of  Farm  Life  to  a  Woman — Mrs.  Agnes  Whitney  Savage. 

Co-operation  and  Advertising,  the  Key  to  the  Settlement  of  Minnesota — 
D.  M.  Neill. 

The  Business  Side  of  Farming  in  Minnesota — Professor  John  L.  Coulter. 

The  Eve  of  a  State- Wide  Development  Movement — George  Welsh. 

For  Education,  Progress  and  Poetry  in  Minnesota  Farming — J.  Adam  Bede. 

For  Good  Roads,  Immigration,  Agriculture  in  the  Schools — Senator  J.  M. 
Hackney. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  Country  School — George  F.  Howard. 

Public  School  Agriculture:  How  Taught  and  How  Connected  with  the  Busi- 
ness of  Farming — Dick  J.  Crosby. 

Agriculture  in  the  Country  High  School — A.  M.  Duncan. 

State-Wide  Industrial  Education— D.  D.  Mayne. 

Education  and  Conservation— Governor  John-  Burke. 

Education  and  Business,  A  Study  of  Current  Conditions — Professor  Robert 
R.  Den6cld. 
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CoatenrfttkiQ  of  Huiaan  Lile— Dr.  II.  M.  Brackia. 

Co-Ordination  in  ibc  CoofcrvaUoo  of  the  MiiwifWHiB    Dr.  F.  F.  WcttWook. 

Xlinneftou't  Resources  in  Humin  Life— John  S.  Fvlloa.  M.  D. 

Pure  Food  in  iu  ReUikm  to  Public  Health  and  Cooscrvatioo— Dr.  Harvey 

W.  Wiley. 
Worncn's  Stake  in  Omsenraiioo— Mrs.  Caroltnc  Bartktt  Crane. 
HuMiicu  Men  and  Good  Coostry  Road»-4>orgc  If.  Palner. 
iiiiilding  Good  Roads  Out  of  the  Material  at  Hand-^^corgc  W.  Cbolcy. 
Highway  Legislation  and  Administratiun— Robert  C  Dunn. 
Good  Roads  as  a  Factor  in  Conservative  Development— M.  O.  Eldridp. 
The  Tar  Treatment  of  Roads— Philip  L.  Sharpies. 
New  Industrial  Enterprises  in  Minnesota — W.  O.  McGonagle. 
Forestry  and  Conservation  in  Minnesota— J.  E.  Rhodes. 
Minncsou's  Soil  and  Mineral  Resources— Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Htse. 
Waste  and  Reparation— Henry  Wallace. 

Waterways  and  Water- Powers  in  Minnesota— Col.  J.  H.  Davidson. 
The  Water  Wealth  of  Minnesota— Francis  C.  Sheneboa. 
Canada's  Example  in  Forestry— R.  H.  Campbell. 
What   Drainage   Is   Doing   for   Minnesota   Agricultural   Lands— George  T. 

Ralph. 
Northern  Minnesota:  A  New  Empire — Professor  Thomas  Shaw. 
Farm  Drainage  as  a  Factor  in  Agricultural  Conservation— John  T.  Stewart. 
Practical  Co-operation— E.  N.  Tousley. 
The  Conservation  of  Human  Life — Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine. 
The  Welfare  of  the  Child— Mrs.  Perry  Surkweathcr. 
The  Garden  School— Mary  D.  LaRue. 

Conservation  of  the  Moral  Forces  of  the  Stote— Professor  F.  E.  Webster. 
Resolutions. 

TucTATivE  PaocaAM  or  trb  Pennsylvania   Rueal  Paocaiss  Associatiov 
CouNTVv  Life  Conference,  Phii.aoelphia,  March  14,  15,  16^  1912. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Mayor. 

Response — Dr.  E.  E.  Sparks,  Chairman  of  Association. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  President  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promottng 
Agriculture. 
Conservation  of  Country  Life— GiflFord  Pinchot. 

Aildrcss — Mr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  Pis. 
Address— Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield.  Secretary  of  Agricuhiirc.  Pa. 
Country  School  Improvement  (illustrated  with  the  stereopdcon)— O.  J.  Kfffl^ 

Superintendent  Winnebago  County  Schools.  Rockford,  III 
Recreation    for    Rural    Communities    (illustrated    with 

Myron   T.   Scudder.   Professor  of  the   Science  of 

College. 
Federal  Aid  for  Secondary  Schools— Dr.  T.  F.  Hunt,  Detn  of  the  CoUcgc  of 

Agriculture,  Sute  College,  Pa. 
Ditcnisioii. 
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Rural  School  Education   (with  demonstration)— Miss  Alice  G.  McCloskcy, 
Lecturer,  Rural  School  Education,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 
Libraries  in  Rural  Districts — Hon.  T.  L.  Montgomery,  State  Librarian,  liar- 

risburg.  Pa. 
Federal  Work  in  the  South— Hon.  O.  B.  Martin,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
Discussion. 
General  Topic — The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer. 

R.  C.  Wright,  General  Freight  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chairman. 
B.  H.  Gitchell,  Secretary  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce— The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Organization  to  the  Farmer. 
D,  A.  Brodie,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Work  of  the 

Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
P.  H.  Burnett,  Industrial  Commissioner,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
F.  R.  Stevens,  Agriculturist,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
R.  L.  Russell,  General  Freight  Agent,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 

— The  Reading  Railroad  and  the  Farmer. 
W.  A.  Burton,   General   Manager  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia   Produce 
Exchange — Co-operation. 
Movements  in  Agricultural  Extension — Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa, 
Educational   Value   of   Agriculture — Professor   G.    N.    Lauman,    College   of 

Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work    (illustrated  with  stereopticon) — Hon.   O.   B. 

Martin,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
General  Topic — The  Rural  Church. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Bemies,  Pastor,  McClellandtown  Presbyterian  Church,  Chair- 
man. 
Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  President,  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Wells,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Professor   Alva   Agee,    College   of   Agriculture,    State    College,    Pa. — A 

Layman's  View  of  the  Country  Church. 
Albert  Roberts,  Secretary,  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  County  Work — County  Work. 
Discussion. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
General  Topic — The  Farm  Home  and  Rural  Sanitation. 

Isolation  of  Farm  Life — Hon.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 
Home  Economics  for  the  Farm  Home — Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
Professor  Home  Economics,   College  of  Agriculture,   Cornell   Uni- 
versity. 
Women  and  the  Grange — Dr.  Hannah   T.  Lyon,   Officer,   Pennsylvania 

State  Grange. 
The    Grange— Hon.    William    T.    Creasy,    Master,    Pennsylvania    State 

Grange. 
Rural  Sanitation— Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Commissioner,   State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Harrtsburg,  Pa. 
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dean  Milk  Productioo-Dr.  C  J.  lUrfball  8ttte  V«lcrinrittv  Harrit- 
burg,  Pa. 

AdopCioQ  of  Retolutioni. 

The  Country  Life  Movement— Dr.  L.  H.  Bailejr,  Dean,  Cdkct  of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell  Univeniljr. 

Country  RoacU— Superintendent  E.  M.  Bigelow,  Department  Public  Higb- 
ways/  Harrisburg.  Pa« 

Tbe  Rural  School—ProfeMor  Philander  P.  Claxton,  rnnimiMJoinr  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C 

The  observer  of  sociological  activities  noCei  that  when  tbote 
topics  are  treated  in  conference  in  relation  to  cities,  the  classic 
instance  being  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  they  fall  at  once  into  the 
sphere  and  attention,  in  fact  originate,  with  sociologists.  It  must 
be  so  with  the  rural  problem.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
activities  is  merely  a  more  or  less  separation  of  the  human  unit-^. 
urban,  congestion;  rural,  segregation.  There  are  great  underlying 
principles  connected  with  the  rural  problem  that  need  the  attention 
and  deep  study  of  the  political  economist.  These  conferences  are, 
therefore,  providing  data  necessary  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  trained  to  hunt  for  the  underlying  social  laws,  and  as  such 
items  are  now  being  gathered  with  but  little,  if  any,  method,  it  is 
imperative  that  they  be  collated  and  examined  to  the  end  tliat 
what  gaps  exist,  they  be  indicated.  I  believe  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  state  that  not  since  John  Stuart  Mill  has  any  great  econ- 
omist, therefore  lesser  men,  given  proper  attention  to  rural 
economics.  Our  schools,  colleges  and  universities  all  need  to  direct 
the  young  students*  attention  to  this  question,  so  that  when  they  go 
out  in  the  world  they  will  have  some  idea  of  the  interrelation  of 
Rus  and  Urbe.  One  result  of  these  conferences  is  the  forming  of 
a  group  of  young  economists  in  the  agricultural  colleges  who  are 
specializing  in  rural  economics. 

One  may  call  attention  to  another  aspect  generally  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  value  of  an  agricultural  education  as  being  equal  to 
the  courses  in  the  "humanities"  as  a  means  of  culture  in  its  fine 
sense.  I  append  a  curriculum  which  shows  how  broad  is  the  train- 
ing given  and  which  naturally  includes  the  two  phases  of  education, 
the  habits  of  concentration  and  observation,  the  former  through 
the  languages  and  mathematics  and  the  latter  in  the  sciences,  quite 
lifting  the  agricultural  training  beyond  the  merely  materialistic. 
The  subdivision  of  the  syllabus  on  rural  ecooomics  has  such  familiar 
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headings  as  capital,  labor,  cost-production  (quite  a  modem  term), 
marketing,  records  and  accounts. 

Spbcimbn  Curriculum 


Hoan. 

Algebra  75 

Geometry 40 

Trigooomotry 40 

Physics  (dass-fxxxn  work) 75 

Physics  (laboratory  wcrk) 75 

Cliwuistry  (dass-room  work) 75 

Chfimistry  (laboratory  work) 75 

English 200 


Hoan* 

Modem  languages. 340 

Psychology .* 60 

Ethics  or  logic 40 

Political  economy 60 

General  history 80 

Constitutional  law 50 


Total 1,285 


Through  the  influence  of  these  conferences  several  states  have 
established  country  life  commissions  with  appropriations  for  the 
work,  an  instance  being  California  with  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  many  cities  have  their  com- 
mittee on  rural  affairs.  To  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
due  the  organization  of  a  national  conference  on  rural  conditions 
held  in  191 1. 

The  writer  in  closing  cannot  but  refer  to  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  the  early  leaders  in  organizing  these  confer- 
ences. To  President  K.  D.  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts;  Dean 
L.  H.  Bailey,  New  York ;  Dean  T.  F.  Hunt,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  Taylor,  Wisconsin;  Professor  J.  L.  Coulter,  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  M.  Hays,  Director  A.  T.  True  and 
Mr.  D.  F.  Crosby,  all  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  largely  due  the 
honors  for  the  success  these  meetings  have  attained. 
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Rural  Social  Problems 
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SOCIAL  UFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


15 V  U  AKKEN  H.  Wilson,  i'udJ^ 

Supertntendent  De|kartmrn(  of  Church  and  Country  Life;  Board  of  Hom% 

Mittioot,  Pretbytcruui  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amchcm. 


Social  life  in  the  country  appears  in  the  following  forms,  in 
the  associations  of  the  family  group,  in  the  recreative  meetingi 
which  grow  out  of  the  experiences  of  labor,  in  the  assemblies  of 
people  at  the  church,  in  casual  public  gatherings,  not  universal 
among  country  people,  at  the  country  schoolhotise,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  in  the  casual  meetings  of  country  people  at  their 
places  of  informal  association.  That  is,  country  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  family  group,  the  church,  the  school  and  the  store  for 
associative  experience.  In  addition  to  this,  the  effect  of  labor  itself 
is  seen  in  certain  reactions  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Country  life  has  been  sifted  by  the  influence  of  machine  in- 
dustry and  of  the  railroad.  The  inlcrurban  trolley  and  other  cen- 
tralizing modes  of  transportation  show  that  in  the  ctmntry  there 
is  left  no  way  of  getting  a  living  except  farming.  The  country 
community  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  economic  proc- 
esses which  are  fundamental. 

Moreover,  country  life  is  dominated  by  labor.  No  other  aspect 
of  modem  life  is  so  industrialized  as  country  life.  It  appears  that 
no  one.  broadly  speaking,  has  remained  in  the  countr)*  excq>t  thoie 
who  stay  there  for  a  livelihood.  The  more  enterprising,  the  bolder 
spirits,  the  more  active  members  of  the  population,  have  been 
tempted  away  by  the  attractions  of  the  city,  of  the  railroad  town, 
of  the  factory  and  of  the  mine.  It  is  true  that  in  some  sections, 
especially  of  the  older  states,  there  is  the  remainder  of  an  indolent 
population  who  live  in  the  country  because  of  letharg>'.  but  such 
conditions  are  not  prevalent  throughout  the  countr>'.  The  striking 
fact  on  which  generalization  should  be  based  is  that  coontrjr  life 
has  been  unifomily  made  industrial.  It  presents  to  the  obacnrer 
a  wide  aspect  of  hard  labor,  long  hours  and  \'ery  slight  modifica- 
tions in  the  way  of  recreation  or  social  pleasure.  There  i*  no 
leisure,  and  there  is  no  leadership,  broadiv  speaking,  in  ooontry 
life. 
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This  condition  takes  on  a  special  fonn  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  produce,  as  ahnost  all  parts  do  now  produce,  a  staple 
crop.  The  fann  land  of  the  United  States  is  mapped  out  by  the 
demands  of  the  market,  according  to  the  "money  crop"  of  that 
region.     The  hard  work  of  farming  is  thus  systematized. 

In  the  hop  region,  for  instance,  work  is  seasonal  and  the  proc- 
esses of  labor  are  rigorously  defined  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
crop  and  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  wheat,  corn  or  tobacco  region. 

Work  in  the  dairy  country  is  not  so  much  seasonal,  as  it  is 
systematic.  The  work  for  the  various  hours  of  the  day  is  as  rigor- 
ously prescribed  to  the  dairy  farmer  as  the  work  for  the  months 
of  the  year  is  for  the  tobacco  farmer.  Everybody  in  the  dairy 
country  goes  to  bed  and  rises,  he  eats  and  sleeps,  he  visits  or  goes 
to  church,  according  to  the  exactions  of  the  city  market  for  milk 
and  the  physiological  possibilities  of  the  dairy  cow. 

This  system  on  which  farm  labor  is  done  regulates  the  social 
life  in  the  country,  according  to  the  normal  reactions  of  work  and 
play.  Broadly  speaking,  this  interaction  of  work  and  play  in  any 
social  population  obeys  a  law :  systematic  labor  reacts  in  organized 
recreation.  Wherever  there  is  a  factory  town,  there  is  a  play- 
ground. Wholesome  and  normal  labor  conditions  produce,  quan- 
tity for  quantity,  a  normal  and  wholesome  amount  of  recreative 
life.  Workingmen  generally  turn  after  the  hours  of  self -repression 
and  minute  regulation  to  play  together.  Wage  earning  involves 
long  hours  of  involuntary  labor.  Its  processes  inhibit  voluntary 
acts  and  forbid  normal  activities  in  self  expression.  As  a  result, 
when  the  hours  of  labor  are  over  and  the  regulations  of  the  factory 
are  lifted,  the  worker  turns  to  play.  This  play  is  generally  or- 
ganized, because  the  custom  of  systematic  labor  reacts  in  a  greater 
self  expression  through  organized,  than  through  solitary  activity. 
The  same  rule  dominates  country  life.  Labor  being  universal, 
the  craving  for  play  is  always  universal.  Allowing  for  a  sifting 
out  of  the  country  population  by  a  process  which  sends  the  con- 
vivial spirits  to  the  city  and  the  town,  the  result  in  the  country  is 
the  same  as  in  the  city.  The  systematization  of  work  in  country 
communities  reacts  in  a  craving  for  organized  recreation,  which 
is  the  first  influence  in  the  social  life  of  country  communities. 

Nothing  impresses  the  observer  of  country  people  so  much  as 
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the  unifonnity  of  lung  liours  at  hard  labor.  We  found  in  investi- 
gating these  country  conditions  in  four  ftatct  that  among  country 
people  the  proportion  of  tl)0!»e  who  are  regularly  industrious  ex- 
ceeds ninety-two  per  cent.  I'he  number  who  are  idlers  or  are  ir- 
regularly employed  is  very  small.  Those  who  do  not  work«  and 
work  liard,  arc  by  the  economic  sifting  of  the  popuUtion  excluded 
from  country  communities.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  country  there 
is  an  increasing  specialization  and  systematization  of  farm  labor. 
The  raising  of  staple  crops  has  organized  the  open  country  into 
districts,  and  in  these  regions  the  whole  year  is  allotted  to  certain 
processes.  The  hours  of  the  day  arc  regulated  with  little  liberty 
for  the  fanner.  All  his  time,  broadly  si>caking,  is  assigned  to  the 
regular  processes  of  his  industry. 

This  uniformity  of  labor  and  increasing  system  among  farmers 
would  lead  one  to  expect  a  reaction  in  the  way  of  organized  recrea- 
tion, for  in  other  sections  of  the  population  organized  work  leads 
to  organized  play.  Social  life  is  adapted  to  the  system  followed 
by  labor,  and  social  intercourse  is  stimulated  by  the  very  intensity 
with  which  men  apply  themselves  to  organized  work.  But  in  the 
country,  if  the  same  law  works,  its  effect  must  be  discovered  in 
three  ways. 

First  of  all,  the  worker  in  the  country  takes  his  reaction  in  a 
ju^litary  form.  The  play  spirit  does  not  in  so  far  organize  men  in 
svcial  life.  Refreshment  after  labor  does  not  stimulate,  but  rather 
diminishes  social  intercourse.  These  solitary  recreations  are  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  similar  sports,  the  total  qtiantity  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  bound  to  diminish  as  time  passes. 

Second.  The  working  of  this  law  of  systematic  play  as  a 
corollary  of  systematic  labor  doubtless  expels  from  the  country 
community  the  convivial  types  of  men  and  tends  to  select  for  the 
country  community  the  more  staid  and  unemotk>nal,  the  more 
austere  and  repressive  types  of  men. 

Third.  The  working  of  this  law  doubtless  builds  up  in  the 
large  towns  and  villages  an  artificial  social  life,  almost  entirely 
commercialized,  in  moving-picture  shows,  saloons,  billiard  halls, 
lodge  rooms,  the  quantity  of  which  is  greater  in  these  towns  and 
even  in  the  villages,  because  it  is  excluded  from  the  open  country. 

This  concentration  of  social  life  in  the  large  Wllages  and  towns 
and  in  the  «s'n.iller  ritics  i?;  .1  striking  f.ict  in  the  countr\'.     I  think 
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it  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  conditions  affecting  country  life. 
To  begin  with,  the  farmer,  while  in  the  large  town,  is  away  from 
home  and  released  from  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his  own 
neigliborhood.  He  is  out  of  the  inspection  and  away  from  the  nor- 
mal checks  and  obligations  of  his  own  community.  The  situation 
tends  to  a  letting  down  of  moral  standards  and  to  a  loosening  of 
scruples  in  regard  to  moral  conduct.  It  tends  also  mightily  toward 
the  removal  of  the  young  people  and  the  working  people  from  the 
farm.  If  it  be  allowed  that  there  is  vital  connection  between  work 
and  play,  it  follows  that  the  situation  in  which  play  is  concentrated 
in  given  communities  and  work  is  distributed  over  other  commu- 
nities, the  allurements  of  the  communities  in  which  recreation  is 
provided  will  prove  almost  irresistible. 

An  economic  factor  entering  profoundly  into  this  situation  is 
exhibited  in  the  fact  that  large  towns  and  small  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  generally  live  not  directly  off  the  land  about 
them,  but  indirectly  through  the  middleman  and  the  bigger  cities. 
These  towns  in  most  cases  have  no  market.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  round  about  cannot  sell  in  these  towns  the  produce  of  their 
lands.  For  instance,  in  the  town  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  in  Tioga 
County,  which  is  a  dairy  county,  the  townsmen  purchase  their 
butter  and  dairy  products  from  New  York  City.  Every  product 
of  the  creamery  is  priced  in  this  community  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  than  that  at  which  it  is  sold  in  New  York  City.  The  result 
is  that  the  social  life  and  the  religious  life  of  Owego  are  divorced 
sharply  from  that  of  the  country  round  about.  Residents  in  the 
country  either  avoid  Owego  socially  and  religiously,  or  they  give 
up  the  country  and  reside  in  Owego.  There  is  no  natural  and  nor- 
mal intercourse  between  town  and  country. 

In  such  a  community,  owing  to  this  economic  wall  around 
them,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  land  within  two  miles  of  the  town 
limits  is  poorly  tilled.  The  attraction  of  town  life  is  such  as  to 
draw  away  from  the  farmer  his  hired  hands,  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter for  town  work  and  town  wages.  Beyond  the  two-mile  zone 
farming  is  better  done  and  country  life  retains  some  of  its  normal 
aspect.  Churches  are  better  attended,  granges  prosper  and  hired 
men  are  found  working  on  the  farms.  The  fundamental  cause  of 
this  social  division  between  town  and  country  is  in  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  that  the  characteristic  American  town 
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or  small  city  docs  not  buy  its  food  fioni  the  country  round  about. 
The  land  within  sight  of  the  ciiy  streets  of  Qearfield,  Pa.,  docs  noC 
pay  the  taxes  that  are  laid  upon  it  by  the  state. 

The  most  im|x>rtant  indications  of  the  social  tendencies  of  the 
community  arc  the  casual  meetings.  Places  of  informal  asaocsa- 
tiim  have  a  greater  value  in  socializing  than  the  appointed  meeting 
places  of  the  people.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  communities 
in  which  there  is  no  api>ointment  of  meeting.  We  discovered  in 
the  Pennsylvania  communities  that  the  places  of  casual  meeting  are 
almost  exclusively  places  of  trade,  such  as  stores,  l>arber  shops,  or 
places  of  public  necessity,  as  railway  stations  and  post  offices.  The 
frequency  of  meeting  in  these  places  occupies  a  proportionately 
greater  rank  than  all  other  meeting  places  combined.  Generally 
throughout  these  communities,  in  which  the  po[)ulation  is  made  up 
of  fanners,  there  is  no  public  and  accessible  center  of  association. 
Club  rooms  are  not  provided,  lodge  rooms  are  not  open,  and  the 
casual  constant  meetings  of  the  people  have  to  be  incidental  to 
trade,  travel  or  labor. 

These  casual  meetings  in  the  country  community  are,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, a  wholly  insufficient  socializing  experience.  I  desire  to 
note  them  because  of  that  fact,  and  as  a  means  of  showing  further 
that  they  impress  themselves  upon  rural  society  in  intensifying  the 
purely  economic  character  of  it.  The  fact  that  in  the  country  qjp»- 
munity  people  meet  nowhere  except  in  the  store  or  post  office,  the 
railroad  station,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  grain  elevator  and  on  the 
sidewalk,  saturates  the  social  mind  with  economic  commonplaces^ 
People  are  under  the  influence  of  the  occasional  small  talk  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  of  prices,  and  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  There 
is  in  these  casual  meetings  little  of  politics  or  religion  and  nothing 
of  art,  literature,  social  reform.  The  substance  of  conversation  and 
discussion  in  ^ch  meetings  is  conditioned  by  the  environment. 
Traditionally,  the  farmer  talks  politics  at  the  country  store  and 
discusses  religion  in  the  post  office:  actually,  he  talks  in  the  store 
butter  and  raisins  and  horses  and  harnesses  and  the  commonplace 
experiences  which  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  a  country 
store.  There  is,  indeed,  an  occasional  tendency,  dependent  largely 
upon  personalities,  to  launch  into  the  two  fields  of  politics  and 
religion,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  political  or  religious  dis- 
cussion under  such  auspices  is  of  value  to  the  state  or  to  the  church. 
The  environment  of  the  discussion  would  probably  pre\'ent  it. 
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A  factor  of  increasing  consequence  in  the  country  is  the  growth 
of  class  consciousness.  The  country  population  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing in  its  personnel.  Speculation  in  land  is  for  the  present  a  dom- 
inating economic  experience  in  the  country.  A  most  extensive 
change  in  land  ownership  is  going  on,  resulting,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  '*the  farms  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  till  them 
to  the  best  advantage."  Its  present  and  immediate  effects  are  an 
injection  into  the  country  community  of  alien  human  material. 
Four  farmers  out  of  ten  throughout  the  United  States  are  renters. 
If  these  tenant  farmers  were  a  permanent  factor  in  the  rural  per- 
sonnel, the  condition  would  be  serious,  but  they  have  only  a  one 
year's  lease  on  the  land.  In  consequence,  their  relation  to  the 
country  is  but  temporary.  The  place  they  occupy  in  the  country 
population  is  not  measured  in  terms  of  their  personality,  but  by 
the  land  they  till,  so  that  the  intimacy  of  social  intercourse  in  the 
country  is  diluted  still  further  by  this  fluid  element  poured  into  the 
veins  of  the  community  through  the  one-year  lease  system. 

Remembering  now,  that  through  machinery  the  number  of 
people  who  work  in  the  country  is  diminished,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  old  warmth  and  the  one  time  high  intelligence  of  social  inter- 
course in  the  country,  based  upon  the  industry  itself,  are  much 
lessened.  Unfortunately,  the  class  distinctions  in  the  country  do 
no^  attain  to  genial  or  attractive  stages.  The  country  church  ex- 
hibits this  in  the  fact  observed  in  Pennsylvania  that  when  there  is 
but  one  class  in  the  country  and  all  men  live  on  the  same  level, 
sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  country  churches  grow  and  thrive. 
When  there  are  two  classes  in  the  country  who  do  not  eat  and 
drink  together,  who  do  not  intermarry  and  who  live  after  differ- 
ing social  modes,  only  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  country  churches 
thrive.  But  in  those  communities  into  which  more  than  two  classes 
have  come,  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  churches  thrive,  and  in- 
crease in  membership.  This  indicates,  I  think,  that  the  difficulties 
of  social  life  are  at  the  very  greatest  when  a  class  distinction  first 
separates  country  people  and  in  the  same  community  are  two  modes 
of  social  intercourse.  In  the  country  community  everybody  must 
know  everybody  else.  Men  are  accustomed  to  meet  weekly  and 
almost  daily.  Under  such  conditions,  if  there  be  a  check  upon  free 
intercourse  and  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  human  intimacy  on  fixed 
and  defined  bounds,  it  has  a  worse  and  more  hostile  effect  than 
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the  elaborate  distinctions  have  in  the  city;  for  in  the  city  men  can 
select  their  acquaintances.  In  the  aiuntry,  a  man's  wh<ile  hfe  is 
lived,  except  for  a  few  exjieriences.  in  the  boundaries  of  the  rural 
community.  The  division  of  the  country  oommunity  into  two 
classes,  among  a  people  already  diminished  or  confined  by  the 
gravitation  of  the  country  life  to  intercourse  with  one  another,  re- 
sults in  a  very  lamentable  sUte  of  social  feeling  and  gives  to 
country  life  a  forbidding  social  aspect.  * 

Coming  now  to  the  three  institutions  worth  naming  which  arc 
general  throughout  the  country,  the  school,  the  church  and  the 
household,  we  must  recognize  that  in  these  three  is  expressed  the 
American  conception  of  country  life.  The  type  of  American  life 
on  which  our  ideals  have  been  based  and  to  which  our  laws  have 
been  conformed,  the  economic  type  which  was  apparently  in  the 
mind  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  type  of  the  household  farmer.  This  economic  type  is  expressed 
in  the  residence  of  the  farmer  on  his  own  land,  which  is  tilled  by 
the  economic  group  made  up  of  the  farmer,  his  wife,  his  children 
and  immediate  kinsmen.  It  includes  also  the  hired  man  and  some- 
times a  hired  girl,  though  the  hired  man  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  and  the  hired  girl  has  become  little  more  than  a  tradition. 

The  one-room  school  in  the  country  is  the  institution  suited  to 
the  economic  process  of  household  farming.  It  is  organized  on 
the  principle  that  a  minimum  of  education  is  needed  since  the 
household  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  same  principle  explains 
the  weakness  and  insufficiency  for  modem  life  of  the  country 
church.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  one-room  country  school 
makes  nowadays,  when  household  farming  is  a  weakened  economic 
mode,  little  provision  for  social  life.  In  some  districts  the  school 
has  a  few  gatherings.  In  a  very  few  places  throughout  the  country 
the  parents  have  a  custom  of  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
school,  but  generally  speaking,  the  teacAlr's  one  motive  is  to  earn 
her  insufficient  wage.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  never  returns  for 
a  second  year  in  the  same  community  and  the  country  school  is 
not  throughout  the  United  States  a  social  center. 

Brilliant  exceptions  to  this  statement  may  be  cited.  It  1$  mofe 
im|)ortant.  however,  to  recognize  the  general  condition,  which  is  to 
general  that  I  think  it  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  with 
the  alteratkm  of  the  economic  mode  in  the  country  and  the 
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of  the  period  of  household  farming,  the  country  school,  which  was 
suited  unto  that  period,  has  been  discredited.  It  appears  to  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  farmer.  He  is  not  eagerly  looking  for  a 
better  method,  but  he  has  ceased  to  repair  the  country  school  and 
he  employs  the  teacher  chiefly  because  he  has  to,  using  little  dis- 
crimination and  having  little  enthusiasm  in  the  process.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  the  country  school  is  an  institution  of  little  dynamic 
value  in  the  country.  Without  a  radical  adjustment  to  country 
life  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  center  of  social  life.  Those  instances 
in  which  one-room  country  schools  have  been  social  centers  are 
explained  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher;  and  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  brilliant  personalities  to  lift  the  institution  to 
the  new  plane. 

The  country  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  household 
fanner  and  adapted  to  his  mode  of  life,  is  but  little  better.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  the  advantage  of  the  school,  in  that  it  is  the  place  of 
accustomed  meeting  for  people  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes  and,  theo- 
retically, of  all  classes  in  the  community.  Its  social  value  is  some- 
what intensified  also  by  its  conformity  to  the  social  cleavage  of  the 
community.  Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  churches  in  the  country 
have  been  churches  for  land  owners,  churches  for  tenants,  churches 
for  Scotch-Irish,  churches  for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  social  distinction  of  which  the  people  have  been 
conscious,  it  has  built  itself  a  church.  This  condition,  lamentable 
as  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress,  is  in  static  respects  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  country,  for  it  has  intensified  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  people  assembling  with  those  of  their  own 
class  for  the  worship  of  God. 

The  state  of  social  life  which  is  thus  so  easily  explained,  in 
which  the  church  is  an  expression  of  the  social  cleavage  of  the 
people,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress  lamentable.  Social 
life  in  the  country  is  divi^^d  by  the  very  institutions  which  express 
its  idealism.  Country  communities  are  split  up  in  so  far  as  the 
church  can  register  their  cleavage  into  little  groups  whose  only 
significance  is  some  doctrine  now  forgotten,  or  some  racial  origin 
now  little  regarded.  The  churches  in  the  country  are  far  too  many 
in  number.  They  become  the  vehicle  of  expressing  grudges,  re- 
sentments, narrow  and  mean  social  feelings  and  the  facility  of 
division  among  them  makes  them  the  exponent  of  all  the  unworthy 
and  retrograde  forces  in  social  life. 
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The  story  of  this  ovcrchurching  ol  the  cottntiy  has  been  so 
often  told  that  it  need  not  here  be  repeated  Examples  like  the 
town  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  within  a  four  miles'  drive  of  a 
given  point  in  the  open  country  are  twenty-four  country  churches, 
are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  this  particular  in- 
stance is  the  limit.  I  do  not  know  a  worse  one.  In  a  Michigan 
group  of  villages,  the  whole  population  of  which  is  seventeen  hun- 
dred, there  are  fifteen  country  churches  in  which  thirteen  resident 
ministers  are  at  work.  The  tendency  of  these  churches  is  to  keep 
the  towns  divided,  mean-spirited  and  socially  trivial.  Among  all 
religious  people  the  ideal  of  union  and  federation  is  growing. 
Nothing  will  be  more  difficult  than  the  accomplishing  of  this  federa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  hope  for  the  country  without  it.  The  tame 
spirit  will  result  in  co-operative  organizations  of  the  farmers  and 
in  the  centralizing  of  the  schools,  but  even  when  these  two  great 
reforms  have  been  effected,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  the 
churches  to  work  out  their  own  problem  of  federation. 

Social  life  among  all  these  churches  is  in  a  certain  sort  gen- 
eral, but  it  is  thoroughly  commercialized.  The  providing  of  socia- 
bles, oyster  suppers,  church  dinners  and  occasional  lecture  courses 
is  a  function  in  which  the  churches  quite  generally  lead.  The  mo- 
tives for  doing  this  are  identical  with  the  motives  of  the  lodges 
in  the  small  towns,  which  also  provide  some  commercialized  social 
life.  It  is  the  motive  of  making  money  for  the  organization.  The 
price  mark  is  on  everything  connected  with  these  fairs  and  sales 
and  suppers,  and  at  this  point  the  churches  are  restless.  The  men 
of  the  churches  are  dissatisfied  with  the  bad  business  done  by  the 
organizations  which  provide  social  life  so  adulterated.  Most  of 
these  are  women's  organizations. 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  in  communities  where  so  few 
meeting  places  are  provided  by  any  one,  these  social  enterprises 
of  the  women  of  the  country  churches  have  great  value.  The  fact 
that  they  are  commercialized  does  not  discredit  them  wholly. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  recreation 
as  an  ethical  utility,  and  somewhat  tamely  the  churches  ai^  attempt- 
ing that  which  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  \\  omen's  Giristian 
Associations  are  doing  with  determination  and  assurance,  namely, 
the  harnessing  of  the  play  spirit  that  it  may  do  the  moral  wt>rk 
of  the  community.     If  the  sociables,  fairs,  sales  and  suppers  by 
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which  country  churches  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  could  be  put 
upon  a  self-respecting  basis,  and  if  the  system  could  be  greatly 
extended  so  as  to  render  a  service  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  not  merely  to  the  needs  of  the  churches,  it  would  have 
extraordinary  value,  for  what  is  needed  in  the  country  is  the  devel- 
opment of  normal  social  life  under  the  supervision  of  the  church 
and  the  school.  These  are  the  two  resi>onsible  institutions  for 
building  up  the  social  structure  of  country  life. 

The  home  should  hardly  be  called  an  institution.  Its  processes 
are  instinctive  rather  than  intellectual,  especially  in  the  country. 
The  rural  household  is  founded  in  sentiment.  Its  life  is  sur- 
rounded with  reserve  and  its  integrity  is  sternly  guarded  by  the 
strong  individualism  and  independence  of  country  people.  The 
rural  household  is  the  fortress  and  the  citadel  of  American  self- 
respect,  and.  it  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  affect  with  any 
direct  influences  the  good  or  ill  of  the  country  home.  Only  through 
the  church  and  the  school  can  influences  be  made  to  reach  the 
rural  household  through  the  slow  course  of  years,  and  by  the 
devoted  service  of  teachers  and  ministers. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  economic  processes  have 
undermined  the  traditional  country  home.  We  still  hear  a  good 
deal  of  loose  and  sentimental  idealization  of  the  country  home, 
but  country  people  know  well  that  the  old-fashioned  rural  house- 
hold has  disappeared.  The  tendency  of  the  farmers  to  retire  to 
the  towns,  which  in  the  great  agricultural  states  has  removed  one- 
half  of  the  land  owners  from  the  open  country,  has  done  much 
to  break  up  the  country  home,  because  a  part  of  the  rural  house- 
hold was  its  possession  of  a  warm,  neighborly  atmosphere.  The 
departure  of  the  young  men  and  women  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  city,  on  the  railroad  or  in  the  factory  towns  has  dissolved  the 
rural  household.  The  very  process  which  in  the  city  and  factory 
populations  is  compacting  the  home  is  at  work  in  the  country 
dissolving  the  home.  The  picture  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  "Breaking  Home  Ties,"  was  a  classical  artistic  expression 
of  this  lamentable  and  pitiful  process.  So  far  in  the  open  country 
there  has  been  no  economic  reconstruction  on  which  the  household 
can  be  built.  Without  this  reconstruction  the  rural  household, 
which  is  the  center  of  social  life  in  the  country,  cannot  be  firmly 
Imilt.    Its  present  weakness  is  the  truest  expression  of  the  dilapida- 
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tion,  confusion  ami  wcakiiciij>  o(  social  lite  in  the  country.  Tlic 
church  and  the  school  in  the  country  should  be  reconstructed  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  nonnal  social  life,  and  the  test  of  the 
success  of  this  process  shall  be  the  building  of  a  new  country  home 
in  which  men  shall  dwell  at  peace,  permanently  contented*  the  ton 
succeeding  his  father,  the  daughter  contented  to  remain  for  her 
lifetime  in  the  country  community.  It  is  useless  to  commend  edu- 
cational,  religious  or  merely  social  changes  for  the  repair  of  rural 
scHrial  life.  The  fundamental  change  must  be  economic,  and  the 
fanner  must  Icam  by  better  educational  methods  how  to  produce 
from  the  land  a  great  abundance,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
larger  profit  for  himself  and  cheaper  prices  in  the  city.  This 
scientific  agriculture  is  necessary  also  for  conserving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

But  scientific  agriculture  is  not  teaching  the  fanner  to  get  him- 
self a  better  profit.  To  this  end  co-operation  among  farmers  is 
necessary.  Certain  measures  are  necessary  also  that  look  to  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  so  far  as  possible.  The  parcels  post, 
the  providing  of  public  market  places  in  the  larger  towns  and 
smaller  cities  are  just  as  necessary  as  scientific  farming  and  co- 
operative organization  of  farmers.  By  this  means  a  satisfactory 
income  will  in  time  be  secured  by  the  farmer,  and  when  farmers 
see  that  their  income  will  be  proportionately  increased  along  with 
the  increase  of  the  total  product  from  the  land,  then  the  farming 
population  will  take  courage  to  practice  the  biddings  of  the  agri- 
cultural scientist. 

Social  life  thus  anchored  in  a  secure,  profitable  and  perma- 
nent agriculture  may  be  built  to  this  end  around  the  existing  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  the  church  and  the  school.  Generally,  the 
schools  should  be  consolidated  and  centralized  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  open  country.  How  far  this  centralizing  of  country  life  will 
be  done  in  the  towns  and  villages  one  cannot  at  present  say,  but 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  farmer  generally  that  the  centralization 
of  the  schools  in  the  country  be  independent  of  town  and  village 
domination.  It  is  important  to  make  clear  that  the  centralizing 
of  schools  will  not  itself  follow  from  ecoiK)mic  welfare.  It  mu^t 
be  done  by  the  school  men  and  is  a  task  to  be  accomplished  by 
itself. 

Another  task  which  will  not  come  automatically  as  a  part  of 
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niral  welfare  is  ihe  reconstruction  of  the  country  church.  This 
again  is  a  task  for  the  church  men  of  all  denominations.  When 
the  church  and  the  school  in  the  country,  assisted  by  the  grange, 
the  rural  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  other  institu- 
tions whose  influence  is  great  in  those  territories  in  which  they 
arc  organized,  have  come  to  their  best,  then  rural  social  life  can 
l)c  restored  to  its  genial  and  kindly  and  humane  aspects.  Rut 
without  this  thorough-going  reconstruction  country  life  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes. 
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By  George  Frederick  Wells, 
AMitUnt  to  Executive  Secretiry,  Federal  Council  of  the  Cbuffcbct  of  Cbrift 

in  America. 


Social  organizations  which  maintain  religious  worship  and 
thereby  purpose  to  embody  and  develop  the  religious  and  moral 
life  of  communities  having  not  more  than  2,500  inhabitants,  may  be 
called  country  or  rural  churches.  Churches  in  the  open  country 
located  in  the  most  rural  of  districts  where  there  are  no  villages 
!)cl()iig  to  this  class.  Such  arc  chai)el  churches  by  the  cross  roads, 
and  those  in  agricultural  hamlets  and  in  villages  and  towns  which 
have  small  manufactures,  high  schools,  the  beginnings  of  wealth 
and  a  degree  of  social  sclcHrlion.  It  is  becoming  Ic>s  true  that  a 
church  must  be  made  up  of  fanners  in  order  to  belong  to  the  country 
church  class.  More  and  more  people  employed  in  cities  are  seeking 
country  homes  and  the  open-hearted  cordiality  of  rural  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  well-to-do  rural  people  are  bringing  their  church 
life  to  conform  to  the  town  or  urban  type.  Many  countr>'  churches 
are  made  up  exclusively  of  people  who  work  in  factories,  mines 
and  quarries,  or  who  engage  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  general, 
we  may  say  that  country  churches  are  those  in  communities  where 
niral  conditions  persist  and  dominate. 

The  first  decade  of  the  present  century  has  witnessed  a  rapid 
increase  of  attention  to  the  functions  and  problems  of  the  country 
church.  In  all  ages  the  evangels  of  religion  have  been  the  pioneers, 
not  only  of  religious  teachings  in  newly  settled  territories,  but  they 
have  been  the  pioneers  of  organization  for  all  forms  of  social  work. 
Tlie  increase  of  attention  to  organized  religion  among  rural  people 
is  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  great  power  and  importance  which 
the  institutions  of  religion  have  attained,  but  it  shows  a  deepening 
sense  of  need  that  we  make  sure  that  the  country  church  sliall  not 
lose  her  place  and  leadership  in  the  social  advance  of  modem  civil- 
ization as  a  whole.  What  are  the  marks  of  progress  in  the  field  of 
the  countr>'  church? 
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1 

We  arc  approaching  the  time  when  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  country  church.  The  following 
books  have  been  written  which,  if  taken  together,  give  one  a  view 
of  the  present  situation  from  the  literary  standpoint. 

The  leading  book  thus  far  upon  the  religious  phase  of  the 
country  church  problem  is  'The  Country  Town,"  by  Rev.  Wilber 
L.  Anderson  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  1906).  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield's  "The  Country  Church  and  the  Rural  Problem"  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  191 1)  is  a  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
treatment  of  important  phases  of  the  question.  "The  Church  of 
the  Open  Country,"  by  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Missionary 
Education  Movement,  New  York,  191 1)  as  a  textbook  for  use  in 
classes  of  young  people,  will  prove  most  helpful.  "The  Day  of  the 
Country  Church,"  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhurst  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York,  1910).  "Rural  Christendom,"  by  Charles  Roads, 
D.D.  (American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,  1909),  and 
"Institutional  Work  for  the  Country  Church,"  by  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hay  ward  (Free  Press  Association,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1900)  are  the 
three  books  which  come  nearest  to  setting  forth  the  country  church 
problem  from  a  distinctively  church  point  of  view.  No  country 
church  book-shelf  would  be  complete  without  three  biographical 
books  of  rare  merit.  They  are  Professor  E.  S.  Tipple's  "Some 
Famous  Country  Parishes"  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York,  191 1), 
Rev.  A.  F.  Beard's  "The  Story  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin"  (Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston,  1909),  and  the  "Letters  and  Memories  of  Charles 
Kingsley,"  by  Fannie  E.  Kingsley  (J.  D.  Morris,  Publisher,  Phila- 
delphia). 

Other  books  which  have  decided  value  in  this  field  are  "Chap- 
ters in  Rural  Progress,"  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1908);  "The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  191 1) ; 
"The  State  and  the  Farmer,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1908) ;  "Quaker  Hill,  A  Sociological  Study,"  by  Warren  H. 
Wilson  (156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  1907)  ;  "The  Country  Life 
MoveiTicnt,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  191 1); 
"Rural  Versus  Urban,"  by  John  W.  Bookwalter  (Knickerbocker 
Press.  New  York.  1910)  and  "The  Vision  of  New  Clairvaux,"  by 
Edward  Pearson  Prcsscy  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  1909). 
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The  fourth  volume  of  the  ''Cyclopedia  of  American  Agricuhurc ' 
(Macinillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909),  which  embodies  the  sociological 
portion  of  that  monumenul  work,  has  not  yet  had  its  full  u^  by 
those  interested  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  country  church. 
The  most  complete  country  church  bibliography  thus  far  pub- 
lished is  "Writings  on  Practical  Country  Church  IVoblems"  in  the 
Homiietic  Review  for  August,  1909  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York,  30c) ;  a  more  recent  list  is  "A  Select  Bibliography  on  the 
Country  Giurch/*  {Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  November,  1910.  BiUe 
House.  New  York.  5c).  "A  Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Country 
Church  Problem,"  which  is  an  annotated  list  of  writings  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  The  New  England  Country  Church  AssociatkM: 
(I'rof.  H.  K.  Rowe,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.),  is  a  third  valuable 
help  to  the  student  of  the  question. 

II 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  the  study  of  rural  religious  conditions  and  problems.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  the  rural  problem  approaches  solution, 
from  one  standpoint  at  least,  only  in  so  far  as  use  is  made  of  the 
scientific  method. 

In  this  connection,  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  invaluable 
services  of  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  Ph.D.,  of  X'ermont,  who,  in  iSftS, 
made  reports  of  first-hand  investigations  in  his  native  state  which 
surpass  in  value  the  mere  house-to-house  canvass  and  statistical 
reports  given  in  denominational  year  books.  In  fact  no  reports  of 
investigations  thus  far  made  are  more  interesting  than  these.' 

Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  scries  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Andover  Review  on  the  religious  problems 
of  country  townships  did  a  piece  of  practical  sociological  work 
which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.'  Rollin  L>'nde  Hartt  and  Presi- 
dent William  DcWitt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College,  by  their  writings 
and  practcal  interest  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  movement 
toward  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  causes  of  rural  decline  and 
the  means  of  wholesome  living  in  the  face  of  deplorable  odds  dtie 
to  the  necessity  of  meeting  new  conditions. 

*Two  paapbkta.  **The  .V<v4j  o/  the  Kmfl  IH»twiet9^  aod  TW  ^rwUfw  •/ 
tk0  Krmmptlismfiom  of  Ymmomt,'*  m«/  be  smtrvd  bj  vrlltns  to  t>r.  Falrteafeik 
al  8t.  Johnsbanr.  Vt 
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\Vc  arc  able  to-day  to  report  some  advance  upon  these  early 
New  England  beginnings.  The  Department  of  Kcononiics  and 
Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  in  1906,  re- 
ported some  valuable  facts  and  conclusions  from  rural  social 
studies*  The  Country  Life  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration  did  work 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  rural  interest. 

In  1909,  an  investigation  was  made  of  overlooking  and  over- 
lapping among  the  churches  of  Colorado.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  its  capacity  as  a  central  congress 
for  the  promotion  of  social  and  religious  work  by  more  than  thirty 
leading  Christian  denominations.* 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  studies  made  under  the  auspices 
of  its  Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life  is  making  a  leading 
contribution  to  the  scientific  observation  of  life  in  the  open  country. 
Though  these  investigations  are  made  under  church  auspices  they 
!)ear  the  economic  point  of  view.  The  Federation  of  Churches  of 
Wisconsin,  in  19 10,  reported  the  beginnings  of  one  of  the  leading 
country  church  investigations  yet  to  be  made.* 

Ill 

The  third  mark  of  progress  in  the  field  of  the  country  church 
is  found  in  an  increasing  number  of  active  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  the  church  to  its  vital  place 
in  rural  community  welfare.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  New 
England  Country  Church  Association  of  which  Professor  T.  N. 
Carver  of  Harvard  University,  is  president.  It  holds  annual  gather- 
ings for  conference  and  free  expression  of  opinion  and  conviction 
in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  country  church  problems. 

The  County  Work  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  which  has  about  seventy-five  international,  state 
and  county  secretaries  employed  and  equipped  at  an  annual  expense 
of  about  $350,000,  is  working  by  various  means,  in  co-operation 
with  the  churches  as  far  as  possible,  to  discover,  train  and  enlist 

*"Tht  ConNfry  Church  and  1U  Social  Problem,"  In  The  Outlook,  August  18, 
IMW. 

•  "Co-opcraUM  Advance  in  Home  Mi— ion;"  Federal  Council,  216  Fourth  Ave., 
New  Tort. 

*II.  A.  Mln^.  Mn<1l«nn.  WiAronnln. 
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IciitJcr^hip  (or  active  social  work  in  rural  counticn  and  dislricU. 
Hurai  Manhood,  the  publication  of  tliui  atoKiciation  (124  East  aBtli 
Street.  New  York),  is  proving  of  great  nrrvice  to  many  rural 
workers. 

Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Association  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Powers, 
Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Secretary)  and  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Countiy 
Life  Progress  (Miss  Maliel  Carney.  Nomial.  lUinois,  Secretary) 
as  well  as  the  Laymen's  Christian  Federation  of  Maine,  are  private 
associations  which  seek  the  co-o|)eration  of  the  churches  with  the 
schools,  the  Cirange  and  other  organizations  in  rural  comnmnity 
building.  These  and  other  similar  societies  are  exerting  a  leader- 
ship of  great  service  in  showing  the  possibilities  of  co-ordination 
and  cooperation  in  which  the  country  church  should  take  a  large 
part. 

There  are  several  intcr-church  federations  of  stales  which  are 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  rural  churches,  remedying  overlooking 
and  overlapping  and  educating  the  clerg>'  to  the  sociological  point 
of  view  in  their  service.  The  problem  of  adequate  support  of 
country  ministers  is  also  being  considered  by  some  of  these.  The 
leading  of  these  are  the  following: 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  E.  Tallamage  Root  (53  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  Mass.) 
which  publishes  the  periodical  Facts  and  Factors  and  is  making 
social  surveys  of  typical  rural  communities.  The  Federatkw  of 
Churches  of  Wisconsin  of  which  Rev.  H.  A.  Miner,  of  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  has  been  the  chief  promoter,  and  the  Nebraska  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  with  Rev.  P.  F.  Wigton,  of  l-'lgin.  as  executive 
secretary,  are  the  leaders  of  this  work  in  the  Central  West.  Maine. 
X'ermont.  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  ()hk>.  West 
N'irginia.  Illinois,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Cok>rado.  Califor- 
nia, Washington  and  other  states  are  rapidly  developing  their  work 
under  strong  executive  committees  who  are  choosing  secretaries  for 
the  promotion  of  their  service.  On  a  comprehensive  scale  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Cliurchcs  of 
Christ  in  .America,  are  exerting  force,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
whole  history  of  Missions  toward  the  effective  re-direction  and 
stimulation  of  the  more  than  2,000  district  superintendents,  mis- 
sionary bishops,  conference  secretaries,  convention  missionaries 
and  70,000  or  more  country  pastors  who  are  working  in  varioot 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  all  directly  associated  under  the  leader- 
sliip  of  these  inclusive  movements. 

The  Neglected  Field's  Campaign  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, in  twelve  or  more  states  in  the  Home  Missionary  Territory  of 
the  Northwest  taken  by  itself  is  an  effort  of  infinite  promise. 

There  are  some  distinctive  church  associations  wliich  are  get- 
ting at  the  problem  more  directly.  It  is  a  decided  advance  when 
the  churches  as  such  recognize  and  utilize  their  capacity  as  the 
most  effective  of  associations.  The  Department  of  Church  and 
Country  Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  already  been  mentioned.  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  its  superintendent. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Country  Churches  of  the  United  Brethren  Conferences 
of  his  district.  The  Committee  on  the  Study  of  the  Rural  Church 
Problem  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  Rev.  A.  E.  King,  North 
Yakima,  Washington,  is  chairman ;  the  Committee  on  Rural  Life 
of  the  Oklahoma  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  Rev.  B.  C.  Wolf,  of  Kildare,  Oklahoma,  is  president;  the 
Committee  on  Rural  Conditions  of  the  Baptist  State  Conventions 
of  New  York,  of  which  Rev.  R.  A.  Vose,  of  Owego,  New  York, 
is  chairman ;  the  Country  Church  Commission  of  Cleveland  Dis- 
trict, East  Ohio  Conference  with  Rev.  N.  W.  Stroup,  of  Cleveland 
as  president;  the  Committee  on  Rural  Churches  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Henry  Wallace,  LL.D.,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  president,  and  Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhurst,  of  Pem- 
berville,  Ohio,  is  secretary,  and  the  Bureau  of  Field  Work  in 
Christian  Sociology  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  L.  Earp,  Ph.D.,  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  is  director, 
are  among  these  organizations. 

IV 

The  fourth  mark  of  progress  is  indicated  by  the  change  of 
emphasis  in  recent  work  for  country  betterment.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  greatest  leader  in  the  rural  movement  is  the  man 
whose  secretarial  position  is  most  lofty  or  territory  most  extended. 
Instead,  the  greatest  leader  is  the  person  who  has  laid  the  deepest 
foundation  and  built  up  the  best  rural  life  in  particular  parishes. 
The  emphasis  is  rapidly  being  placed  upon  the  local  pastor,  church 
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and  geographical  unit,  llic  publication  of  the  ftorjr  of  John  Fred- 
eric Oberlin  ha^  had  an  excellent  influence  in  tliis  direction. 

Articles  like  "A  Study  in  Local  Church  Fcdenusoo"  in  the 
Methodist  Review,  for  July,  lyio  (150  Fifth  Ave^  New  York, 
40c) ;  "How  a  Country  Church  Found  Itself"  in  World's  Work  for 
August,  191 1  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  25c)  and  •'Moilcrn  Methods 
of  Church  Work/'  by  the  Missionary  Education  Movement  (156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  indicate  the  growing  prevalence  of 
this  emphasis. 

The  Home  Misskxis  Council  has  undertaken  to  ascertain  facts 
concerning  every  rural  and  country  neighborhood  in  the  United 
States.  Rural  life  as  a  whole  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  most 
needy  though  smallest  social  unit.  **A  Social  Survey  for  Rural 
Conununities/'  a  social  analysis  and  manual  for  the  study  of  even 
the  smallest  of  social  units,  as  well  as  outline  of  possible  activities 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  communities  as  published  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Qirist  (215  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York)  further  emphasizes  this  wholesome  tendency. 

The  two  leading  practical  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the 
country  life  movement  as  it  relates  to  the  church  arc,  first,  what 
is  a  normal  program  for  the  country  church,  and  second,  how  shall 
an  adequate  working  analysis  of  a  rural  or  counh^  community  be 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  church.  The  latter  question  is 
answered  by,  "A  Social  Survey,"  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
The  first  question  is  answered  by  the  following  outline.  Both  of 
these  show  the  place  from  whence  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  now 
anxiously  looking  for  results.  The  Agricultural  College,  the 
Grange  and  the  country  school  are  more  awake  to  the  present  rural 
situation  than  is  the  Home  Missionary  Society;  the  Missionary 
Society  more  active  than  the  theological  seminary;  and  the  sem- 
inary more  advanced  than  is  the  country  church  hself.  The  next 
ten  years  will  see  a  decided  reaction  in  behalf  of  a  changed  rural 
life  made  up  of  a  countless  number  of  highly  developed  and  alive 
country  churches  and  parishes. 

The  following  program  indicates  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
country  church  in  its  community  ser\'tcc: 

I.  Jndh'tduality.' — F.ven»'  person  has  a  religious  and  moral 
faculty.  Likewise,  ever)*  country*  community  needs  and  should  haTe 
the  church.    The  church  being  the  organ  or  faculty  of  the  com- 
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n.unity  for  Uie  spiritual  lite,  there  can  be  no  true  community  life 
without  the  presence  of  tlie  church  and  its  ministries.  It  is  the 
business  of  each  community,  in  co-operation  with  the  church  at 
large,  to  provide  the  equipment  to  facilitate  the  expression  and 
growth  of  the  rehgious  life  of  the  community.  This  equipment  is 
to  include  an  energetic  minister  for  the  administration  of  the  church, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  such  leadership  in  community  life 
as  shall  secure  its  highest  spiritual  welfare.  In  determining  its 
relationship  to  the  resources  and  problems  of  the  community,  the 
church  may  need  the  assistance  of  a  scientific  survey  of  its  field. 

2.  Sendee — Churches'  Work. — The  country  church,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  churches,  being  an  institution  for  realizing  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  and  betterment  of  society,  in  the  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  its  functions,  provides  for  pastoral  visitation, 
evangelism,  temperance  and  other  moral  reforms,  religious  educa- 
tion and  missions. 

3.  Fellowship — Churches  Work  Together. — Where  country 
churches  are  related  geographically  to  other  churches  in  the  same 
community,  these  churches  in  maintaining  their  internal  integrity 
will  mutually  practice  some  method  of  inter-church  unity  whereby 
the  comity,  the  inter-church  association,  the  maximum  service 
federation,  or  the  one-minister  federation  will  be  realized,  or  they 
will,  if  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community  need  it,  voluntarily 
proceed  to  form  a  single  comprehensive  church. 

4.  Association — Churches  Working  Together  Co-operate. — 
Country  churches  in  proportion  to  their  inherent  capacity  to  main- 
tain a  mutually  helpful  community  relationship  will  be  in  vital  and 
co-operative  touch  with  the  necessary  social  interests,  movements 
and  institutions  in  the  community.  Thus  will  be  realized  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  federation  of  rural  social  forces.  By  this 
means  the  church  will  inspire  or  promote  when  necessary:  (a) 
The  improvement  of  schools  and  their  consolidation  where  needed ; 
(b)  Co-operation  with  the  Grange  and  all  movements  looking  toward 
better  farming;  (c)  Needed  recreations;  (d)  Public  health  and 
better  living  conditions.  The  fundamental  social  institutions  thus 
federated  will  be  able  to  eliminate  the  associations  which  unneces- 
sarily exhaust  the  community  re«^ources. 

5.  Substitution — Churches  Working  Together  Socially  Substi- 
tute.— In  instances  where  the  structural  and  essential  institutions 
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and  agencies  of  a  coninmniiy  are  not  fulfilling  their  functions,  and 
cannut  by  direct  personal  nicann  be  titiniulaicd  to  acconi|ili»h  them, 
the  church  may  tcm|xirarily  and  in  behalf  of  needy  cUuscs,  »ujh 
as  the  marginal  people,  perfomi  these  functions  by  so-eallcd  initi- 
tutional  agenciesi. 

6.  Unity  of  SoUdarity. — The  Church  is  the  religious  and  moral 
aspect  of  the  whole  conmmnity.  We  should  kecf)  to  the  few  primary 
social  institutions,  bringing  each  to  fulfill  its  function  for  the  entire 
community  rather  than  to  multiply  those  which  can  ser^x  only  hs 
unrelated  parts.  Every  |)art  of  conmmnity  life  should  lie  vitally 
related  to  every  other  part.  The  country  church,  when  its  internal, 
federal  and  community  relations  are  normally  realized  and  local 
solidarity  is  attained,  will  do  its  part  in  maintaining  the  vital  ef|ui- 
librium  of  all  helpful  community  factors. 

7.  Extcn^on. — The  country  church  is  vitally  rclateii  lu  the 
church  and  society  everywhere.  In  the  face  of  needs  an<l  problems 
which  cannot  be  met  from  local  resources,  the  church  may  supple- 
ment its  own  strength  by  co-oi)cration  with  non-resident  forces.  It 
is  often  advisable  for  the  local  church  to  secure  the  aid  of  specialists 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 


RURAL  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Bv  Albert  E.  Roberts  and  Henry  Israel, 

Secretaries  of  the  International  Committee  of  Rural  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations. 


The  county  work,  or  rural  department  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  seeks  to  unite  in  a  town,  village,  rural  com- 
munity, or  in  the  open  country  the  vital  forces  of  young  manhood 
for  self  improvement,  physically,  socially,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
and  to  give  expression  to  these  resources  in  community  life  for 
the  betterment  of  others. 

The  Field. — It  considers  its  legitimate  field  to  include  all  com- 
munities that  are  too  small  to  maintain  the  city  type  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work,  generally  conceded  to  include 
towns  of  four  thousand  and  under.  Experience  has  proven  that  its 
best  work  is  done,  however,  in  communities  in  which  the  rural  en- 
vironment dominates  the  community  ideals.  It  therefore  is  a 
movement  which  must  be  determined  from  the  standpoint  of  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative  values.  There  are  45,000  such  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  boys  and  young  men  of  over  12,000,000,  thus  including  over 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  boyhood  and  young  manhood  in  this  field. 
There  are  2,000  counties  considered  organizable  in  the  United 
States  and  500  in  Canada  on  the  present  basis  of  organization  and 
t>'pe  of  work. 

Its  Beginnings. — The  rapid  development  of  the  general  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  movement,  which  addressed  itself 
principally  to  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  cities,  precipitated  a 
general  demand  for  work  in  small  towns  and  country  districts;  but 
no  constructive  program  was  conceived  until  1872  when  the  Asso- 
ciation pioneer,  Robert  Weidensall,  organized  the  first  rural  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  in  DuPage  township,  Will  County, 
Illinois.  In  1873  the  supervisory  aspect  of  the  rural  work  was 
demonstrated  in  the  voluntary  supervision  undertaken  by  a  business 
man  in  Mason  County,  Illinois,  who  encouraged  and  supervised  the 
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work  in  seven  or  eight  small  communidefl,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  became  known  as  the  *'C6unty  Work'*  with  an 
cmpk>yed  secretary  in  charge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  experi- 
mentation with  small  town  work  under  county-wide  superviskm 
began,  but  not  until  1906  was  it  sufficiently  devebped  to  be  oflkially 
recognized  as  a  department  of  the  International  Gxnmittee. 

County  Work  For  County- Wide  Co-operation. — The  term 
"county  work"  is  applied  to  this  movement  because  the  county 
affords  a  ready  geographical  unit  for  constructive  work.  Coun- 
ties have  distinctive  traditions  of  their  own,  social  elements,  and 
existing  organizations  of  a  county-wide  character.  As  the  result 
of  repeated  failures  in  individual  communities  apart  from  other 
communities,  a  county-wide  organization,  commanding  the  com- 
bined resources  of  men  and  money  within  a  county,  made  possible 
in  community  life  that  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
independently. 

Efficiency  in  Organisation. — There  are  two  factors  that  enter 
into  this  plan  so  essential  to  success — volunteer  effort  and  expert 
supervision.  The  voluntary  organization,  the  county  committee, 
consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  successful  farmers,  constitute  the  administrative 
unit  and  clearing  house  for  policies  and  programs  for  the  county- 
wide  activities  as  well  as  for  individual  communities.  These  county 
committeemen  are  selected  with  great  care,  primarily  meeting  one 
of  two  qualifications :  to  be  able  to  command  resources  of  their  own 
to  promote  this  work  for  a  period  of  years,  or  to  possess  such 
influence  as  to  command  the  resources  of  others,  both  in  time  and 
money.  They  all  must  stand  for  the  best  things  in  community  life, 
be  vitally  related  to  the  church,  to  the  school  and  other  agencies 
that  make  for  community  progress.  TTiey  constitute  a  voluntary 
body  not  unlike  the  faculty  of  a  university  at  one  time,  or  the 
health  board  of  the  county  in  another  instance,  as  the  clearing 
house  for  a  religious  campaign  at  another  time,  as  a  voluntary  body 
of  commissioners  to  advance  the  specific  interests  of  a  county,  and 
in  no  uncertain  degree  measure  out  their  best  judgment  frequently 
along  the  lines  of  advancing  the  agricultural  or  economic  interests. 
Therefore,  the  county  committee  assigns  these  various  aspects  of  its 
work  to  sub-committees,  each  of  which  renders  its  reports  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  county  committee  which  works  in  dose 
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contact  with  the  employed  secretary  and  trained  experts.  The 
county  committee  is  rcsiK>nsible  for  a  budget  varying  from  $2,000 
to  $6,000  annually  secured  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  en- 
ables it  to  employ  a  secretary  who  is  a  trained  expert  as  their 
executive  officer.  Thus  the  work  is  correlated  and  co-ordinated  and 
a  central  clearing  house  is  established  through  which  any  commun- 
ity and  every  conmiunity  may  find  help  and  counsel  in  promoting 
internal  welfare.  In  many  instances  the  county  committee  has  thus 
saved  a  comnmnity  from  expensive  and  painful  experiments  that 
have  been  previously  proven  impracticable. 

The  County  Secretary. — "He  is  usually  the  fittest  type  of  the 
college  man,  often  not  only  a  college  graduate,  but  also  with  some 
special  training.  He  is  a  man  who  loves  country  life  and  believes  in 
the  country  and  has  great  faith  in  the  immediate  future  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  county  secretaryship  is  fast  being  supplemented  with 
agricultural  college  graduates.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  large  capacity 
for  leadership,  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  fine 
friendliness  as  well  as  an  earnest  Christian  purpose  and  a  great 
longing  to  help  country  boys  and  young  men  .to  well  developed 
Christian  manhood." 

He  is  in  a  real  sense  a  community  builder.  As  he  is  emi)loycil 
by  a  voluntary  organization,  his  services  and  his  largest  contribu- 
tion to  a  county  will  be  in  reproducing  his  expert  knowledge  and 
experience  in  volunteer  service.  Therefore,  his  primary  task  is  to 
discover,  enlist,  train,  and  utilize  leadership.  He  is  also  a  servant. 
Pastors,  Sunday  School  superintendents  and  teachers,  public  school 
superintendents  and  day  school  teachers,  fathers  and  mothers, 
granges,  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes,  women's  clubs,  and  many 
other  organizations  seek  his  co-operation  and  advice.  In  the  indi- 
vidual community,  having  discovered  leaders  and  set  them  to  work, 
he  executes  the  plans  and  policies  adopted  by  the  county  committee 
through  volunteer  leadership.  His  relationship  is  with  the  few  men 
who  are  the  leaders  rather  than  with  the  masses.  In  addition  to  the 
county  secretaries  some  of  the  older  and  larger  counties  are  em- 
ploying assistant  secretaries,  physical  directors,  boys'  work  direct- 
ors, etc.  There  are  now  fifty  such  secretaries  in  forty-nine  organ- 
ized counties. 

The  Basis  of  Operation. — County  work  is  not  an  attempt  to 
build  up  a  new  organization  in  country  communities.    It  recognizes 
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as  the  primary  institutions  of  the  community  the  home,  the  school. 

and  the  church.    Many  other  supplemental  organitatioDt  arc  doiof 

spleiuJid   wcirk,  but  the  aforeineiuioned  are  recognized  as  fttoda- 

mental.    It  is  also  a  fact  that  though  these  are  the  primary  institu- 

ttons,  they  arc  in  many  cases   functioning  ina(le(|uately,  or  have 

ca>cd  to  perfonn  their  function  entirely.     Again,  in  tlie  sttpplc- 

inentary  organizations  which  are  found  in  country  life  many  are 

overlapping  and  even  working  at  cross  pur|M>ses.    There  secmfl  to 

l»c  no  well  (lefuicd  or  unified  i>olicy.    Furnishing  a  common  platform 

iiix)n  which  the  various  interests  of  the  people  will  find  expression 

ind  where  these  interests  can  come  together  in  a  democratic  spirit 

i>  the  unifying  task  of  the  county  work  in  the  organized  counties. 

It  stands  for  the  elimination  of  waste,  for  the  interpretation  of 

cal  needs  after  careful  surveys  have  l)ecn  made,  for  the  assumption 

f  s|)ecific  tasks  by  siJccific  individuals  and  communities.     It  gives 

tself  to  the  awakening  of  a  social  consciousness,  a  getting  together; 

it  seeks  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant.     If  it  can  persuade  a 

virile  t>'i>c  of  a  man  to  teach  a  class  of  boys  in  a  Sunday  School,  or 

a  leader  to  super\'ise  the  play  and  athletics  of  a  school,  or  a  fanner 

>  give  his  boy  a  man's  chance,  it  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 

community  life,  and  its  leaders  are  as  well  satisfied  as  they  would 

l)c  if  a  new  organization  were  formed. 

Some  Established  Principles. — They  may  be  briefly  given  as 
follows : 

A  task  for  every  man  and  a  man  for  every  task. 

A  recognition  of  the  resident  forces  as  the  redemptive  forces. 

The  approach  to  the  rural  problem  a  community  a{)proach. 

The  recognition  of  the  inherent  value  of  country  life  in  and 
for  itself. 

The  maximum  development  of  const  nut  ive  forces  in  com- 
munity life. 

Trained  leadership  for  community  enterprises. 

IX'liverance  from  the  enervating  |)aternalism  of  the  city. 

To  stem  the  tide  which  sweeps  toward  the  city. 

.Adequate  preparation  and  appreciation  for  the  problems  of  the 
city  l»y  those  who  must  leave  the  environs  of  countr>'  life. 

Belter  health  and  sanitation  in  fann  homes  and  country  com- 
munities. 

A  redirected  educational  system  which  will  fit  for  iiic  m  the 
country. 
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A  niorc  scientific  type  of  crop  production  and  farm  adminis- 
tration as  essential  to  greater  satisfaction  in  rural  life. 

A  wholesome  development  of  the  recreative  life. 

For  the  increased  power  of  the  church. 

Co-operation  rather  than  competition. 

A  standardizing  of  operation.  Membership  is  based  upon  what 
is  given  in  service  rather  than  what  is  secured  in  privileges.  And 
finally  a  dominance  of  Christian  ideals  in  the  character  of  the  man- 
hood antl  boyhood  of  the  country. 

The  County-wide  Aspects. — Two,  three,  and  four  months  and 
sometimes  more  time  is  given  to  a  careful  sociologicaT  survey, 
which  is  made  by  an  expert  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  organize 
a  county,  revealing  the  real  needs  for  work  in  the  county.  Upon 
the  results  of  these  surveys  a  comprehensive  policy  for  a  period  of 
years  is  outlined.  This  involves  co-operation  with  experts  from 
agricultural  colleges,  extension  departments  of  universities,  not  to 
do  things  for  the  people,  but  with  them.  Other  agencies  also  co- 
operate in  county-^vide  activities,  as  in  boys'  and  men's  summer 
camps,  inter-county  relay  races,  play  festivals  and  athletic  meets, 
corn-growing  contests,  short  term  courses  in  agriculture.  Social 
service  at  the  county  and  state  fairs  is  finding  expression  in  rest 
tents,  day  nurseries,  first  aid  hospitals,  and  in  many  of  the  county 
fairs  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  athletics  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  professionals  and  turned  over  to 
the  Association  leaders,  with  most  gratifying  results. 

Community  Interests  Consented. — No  real  progress  in  com- 
munity life  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  permanence  without 
commensurate  progress  of  its  material  wellbeing,  and  in  the  rural 
communities  particularly  the  natural  resources  play  an  important 
part  in  demonstrations  showing  the  possibilities  of  soil  production. 
This  is  shown  in  the  corn-growing,  poultry-raising,  and  fruit-growing 
contests,  in  the  horticultural  classes  and  demonstrations,  in  potato- 
raising,  in  dairying,  reforestration,  etc.  For  this  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  help  of  experts  at  experiment  stations  and  agricul- 
tural colleges,  which  always  comes  more  than  enthusiastically.  One- 
day  courses  are  set  up  in  various  communities.  The  county  secre- 
tary accompanies  the  experts  from  community  to  community.  In 
some  of  the  regularly  organized  counties  as  many  as  fourteen  and 
sixteen  rural  centers  are  organized.    This  forms  a  ready  approach 
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to  a  (iisciission  and  a  solution  of  the  economic  problcfni  before  the 
younger  generation. 

Supplementary  Education,^Tht  boy  in  the  country  needs  to 
have  his  school  education  supf>Iefnented  by  various  other  educa* 
tional  activities.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  practical  rather  than  academic,  is  imparted  through  simple 
talks  on  astronomy,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  geokigy,  and  on  math- 
ematical subjects  related  to  the  farm  and  to  the  home.  This 
training  in  practical  mathematics  covers  cost,  accounting,  measure- 
ments of  garden  plots,  of  the  height  of  trees,  and  other  necessary 
practice  in  mathematics.  An  extensive  variety  of  "Practical  Talks'* 
with  demonstrations  is  also  conducted. 

Social  Aspects. — Country-life  experts  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  what  the  country  needs  is  social  life.  The  inherent  organiza- 
tion germ  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  social.  It 
takes  isolated  communities  and  brings  them  together  under  the 
county  work  plan;  it  brings  isolated  individuals  together  in  groups; 
it  brings  communities  together  in  play,  in  inter-community  debates, 
in  inter-community  agricultural  contests,  and  in  inter-community 
church  movements.  It  eliminates  the  tendency  to  social  stratifica- 
tion or  the  formation  of  cliques,  which  result  naturally  from  the 
lack  of  social  direction.  A  many-sided  prograin  of  social  activities 
is  carried  out  involving  neighborhoods,  various  homes  and  families, 
boys  and  girls. 

It  should  be  said  that  while  the  Association  is  addressing  itself 
to  the  boy  and  young  man  in  the  countr>',  its  work  naturally  in- 
cludes the  girls  and  young  women,  particularly  in  social  activities. 
It  also  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  harmonious  and  closely  unified 
community  social  life. 

Civic  Aspects. — The  great  need  of  an  agrarian  representation  in 
our  government  affairs  is  apparent.  We  are  still  dominated  by 
urban  aggression,  and  the  indiflference  and  lack  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  aflairs  as  they  relate  themselves  to  rural  in- 
terests is  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  The  better  acquaint- 
anceship of  the  25,000  young  men  and  boys  in  organized  rural 
Associations  with  the  members  of  their  state  legislatures  and  with 
congressional  representatives  who  arc  invited  to  address  them  upon 
matters  of  vital  current  interest,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  an 
appreciation  of  their  civic  rights.    The  conduct  of  town  meetings  in 
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which  bills  arc  introduced  and  discussed,  involving  their  own  com- 
munity needs,  the  value  of  telephone  franchises,  of  the  good  roads 
movement,  the  parcels  post,  the  rural  free  delivery,  postal  savings 
bank,  problems  of  the  tariff  as  it  affects  the  fanner,  these  are  all 
subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  various  groups  of  the  young  men 
and  boys. 

Rural  Recreation. — Rural  recreation  is  another  great  factor  in 
achieving  a  healthy  consummation  of  content  and  normal  living. 
Here  the  boy  needs  a  normal  physical  expression,  again  socialized. 
particularly  in  the  games,  such  as  baseball,  or  in  relay  races,  where 
one  runner  depends  upon  the  other  for  the  success  of  the  team. 
This  team  work  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a  neighborly  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  neutralize  individualistic  tendencies.  Community 
play  days  and  community  carnivals  in  which  every  boy  and  girl, 
man  and  woman  takes  part  have  been  held.  In  one  instance  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  community  turned  out  to  spend  the  day  to- 
gether, the  girls  in  their  particular  games,  the  boys  in  baseball  and 
out-door  basketball,  the  smaller  children  enjoying  sand-boxes  and 
children's  games.  These  are  known  as  the  great  community  play 
carnivals. 

Under  this  head  must  also  be  considered  the  conservation  of 
rural  health.  Sanitation,  domestic  and  community,  hygiene,  etc., 
are  taken  into  consideration ;  practical  talks  and  illustrated  lectures 
are  given;  the  rural  school  teacher  is  encouraged  and  aided  in  or- 
ganizing plays  and  games  during  the  recess  periods ;  Sunday  Schools 
are  brought  together  in  athletic  leagues;  and  many  other  similar 
efforts  afford  the  rare  opportunity  to  the  county  secretary  in  some 
genuine  social  engineering. 

The  Home. — The  whole  question  of  the  home  is  vitally  involved 
in  rural  community  progress,  which  implies  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  conditions  that  must  be  met 
before  home  life  can  be  made  satisfactory.  Among  the  results  of 
this  better  knowledge  will  be  the  further  invention  and  introduction 
of  labor-saving  devices.  The  spirit  of  the  home  will  be  conserved 
by  the  development  of  a  closer  relation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren and  children  and  parents,  and  by  the  awakening  in  the  minds 
of  the  parents  of  a  need  for  boy-mindedness  and  girl-mindedness. 
Many  parents*  meetings  are  held  where  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon 
the  comradeship  and  friendship  of  parents  and  their  children,  as 
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well  as  the  need  of  inspiring  boys  and  girls  to  a  greater  interett  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  home  and  in  conscrvtnf  its  tpirtt  and  order- 
liness. The  important  matter  of  sex  hygiene  is  not  overlooked  in 
this  domestic  educational  campaign. 

Religion  in  thf  Country.— \<t^\  progreu  in  cottntr)-  life  cannot 
be  inatlc  without  the  great  spiritual  forces,  and  therefore  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  puts  first  and  foremost  the  spiritttal 
nK>tivc  in  everything.  It  holds  out  no  selfish  incentive  to  those 
who  would  join  in  its  efforts.  The  organization  is  based  ttpon  the 
getting  together  to  do  something  for  the  community.  Under  the 
stimulating  force  in  a  well-trained  and  vigorous  personality,  the 
country  boy  is  enabled  to  overcome  conditions  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  and  in  the  overcoming  develops  his  best  qualities  into  a 
masterful  manhood.  The  starting  of  Bible  study  dastet,  co-opera- 
tion with  Sunday  Schools  to  bring  the  boy  into  a  realization  of  a 
virile  religious  life  and  meetings  in  isolated  neighborhoods  by  young 
men  are  some  of  the  religious  activities. 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  about  federation  of  the  rural 
church,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  federation  about  which  ver>'  little 
is  being  said.  This  is  the  bringing  together  of  community  forces, 
boys  and  young  men,  regardless  of  denominational  lines,  and  the 
working  together  for  a  community  program  involving  the  entire 
realm  of  economics,  education,  social  life,  civics,  recreation,  the 
home,  and  the  spiritual  forces. 

Consented  by  State  and  Intcrnaiional  Organisatious. — Twenty- 
two  state  and  provincial  committees  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  separate  sub-committees  on  rural  work  and  empk>y  experts 
who  maintain  direct  relationships  to  the  county  secretaries  and 
county  committees  and  who  with  their  committees  constitute  a 
clearing  house  for  the  state.  In  similar  lines  the  International  Cooi- 
mittee  through  its  sub-committee  on  rural  work  employs  five  ex- 
perts who  are  related  to  the  various  state  departments  and  provincial 
departments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  a  cleariqg 
house  is  maintained  from  a  national  standpoint.  It  is  to  this  de- 
partment that  already  requests  have  been  sent  from  Great  Britab, 
India,  Jaftan.  and  other  nations  that  are  desirous  of  having  the 
county  work  movement  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  official  organ  of  the  movement,  *'Rural  Manhood,"  is  published 
by  this  committee. 
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A  movement  which  commands  the  confidence  of  business  men 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  at  the  present 
time,  which  enlists  2,000  leaders  and  committeemen  and  which 
reaches  in  its  activities  more  than  25,000  young  men  and  boys  in 
500  communities  with  62  trained  experts  and  35  years  of  experrence, 
is  glad  to  share  in  a  small  degree  at  least  in  the  present  onward 
movement  for  country-life  progress. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 


By  Habolo  W.  Fociit, 
Profcftfor  of  RunU  School  H«luaition  and  Sociology,  Sute  Nonnal  ScIkwI* 

Kirluvillc.  Muiourt. 


The  discussions  elsewhere  in  this  book  dealing  with  duuifet  in 
rural  population,  industries  and  life  in  general,  make  clear  to  the 
reader  that  American  rural  life  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of 
transition.  The  old  pioneer  farmer  is  passing  away  with  the  last 
of  tlie  cheap  lands,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  is  at  hand.  A  gradual 
rehabilitatioQ  is  coming  to  life  in  rural  districts — a  life  which,  in 
many  sections  of  our  country,  had  become  sapped  of  its  best  social 
sat  i>  fact  ions,  due  to  the  industrial  call  of  the  city  and  the  beckon- 
ing of  the  last  new  frontier.  Those  who  have  been  exploiting  the 
soil  must  give  way  before  the  husbandman  farmer.  He  is  soon  to 
possess  the  land.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  desertion  of  the 
rural  community  by  the  people  who  should  furnish  it  both  intel- 
ligence and  vigorous  life  will  end. 

The  factors  entering  into  the  socialization  of  the  new  rural 
life  are  many.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  these  is  more 
important  than  the  rural  school.  For  it  is  school  education,  after 
all,  that  must  furnish  the  leadership  so  essential  to  the  solution  of 
the  rural  life  movement.  Without  strong  men  and  women  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  masterful  action,  and  thorougtily  prepared  for 
their  work  in  the  redirected  rural  schools,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  rural  life.  Let  no  one  be  misled  in  this 
matter.  The  present  propagandist  movement,  directed  by  educators 
and  social  philosophers  speaking  from  the  rostrum  in  college  and 
university,  can  but  direct  the  attention  of  the  country  folk  to  their 
needs  and  suggest  present  remedies;  but  the  ultimate  readjustment 
will  come  at  the  hands  of  the  new  generation  of  scientifi<-  fanners. 
Here  is  seen  the  great  task  of  the  American  rural  school. 

Any  form  of  education,  to  be  effective,  must  reflect  llic  dafly 
life  and  interests  of  the  community  employing  it.  With  us,  agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  primary  industry;  consequently  our  rural  educa- 
tion must  be  agricultural  in  nature.    By  this  is  meant  vastly  more 
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than  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a  school  subject.  The  new  school 
must  give  expression  to  at  least  two  things:  (i)  Good,  scientific 
fanning,  rendering  ample  returns  for  the  labor  expended;  and  (2) 
a  rural  social  life  satisfactory  to  those  living  it.  This  means, 
briefly,  that  farming  as  an  occupation  must  be  made  at  least  as 
profitable  as  an  equal  investment  would  be  in  the  city,  or  else  it  will 
be  difticult  to  keep  the  best  productive  population  on  the  fanns. 
But  mere  commensurate  returns  on  the  money  invested  cannot  hold 
them  there.  Daily  life  in  the  country  must  first  be  made  more 
humanly  interesting  and  wholesome.  So  long  as  this  life  is  lacking 
in  ordinary  social  satisfactions,  people  will  go  where  they  can  get 
them.  The  rural  school  must  aim  to  make  better  farmers  and 
better  helpmeets  for  these  farmers,  must  make  the  occupation  more 
remunerative,  and  the  whole  life  more  worth  living  and  free  from 
city  domination. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  our  schools,  town  and  country  alike, 
had  many  more  things  in  common  than  now.  This  was  before 
steam  and  electric  power  gave  us  the  great  machine  age  with  its 
greatly  specialized  city  life.  The  first  rural  teacher  was  city-bred 
and  city-trained,  had  city  ways  and  sympathies,  and  brought  with 
him  to  the  country,  a  city  course  of  study.  But  in  the  early  days 
this  was  of  little  consequence;  since  even  city  life,  so  called  then, 
was  provincial  in  nature,  in  many  ways  scarcely  more  than  an  over- 
grown rural  life.  But  times  have  changed.  Our  towns  have  be- 
come mighty  centers  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  The  needs 
of  city  life  have  found  expression  in  a  course  of  study  preparing 
children  for  the  varied  activities  there,  and  all  has  gone  well  with 
the  city.  But  what  about  the  rural  schools?  They  have  gone  right 
on,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  using  a  course  of 
study  formulated  for  children  with  city  motives,  with  the  natural 
result  that  vast  numbers  of  farm  boys  and  girls  have  been  trained 
away  from  the  country  instead  of  for  it. 

The  specific  charge  against  the  rural  school  is  this:  (i)  It  has 
drawn  too  much  of  its  substance  from  sources  foreign  to  rural 
needs;  and  (2)  it  has  failed  in  other  ways  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  our  rapidly  developing  agricultural  life.  The  school  has 
had  its  face  towards  the  city.  Much  more,  it  has  long  been  almost 
at  a  .standstill.  Says  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Country  Life: 
The  schools  are  held  largely  responsible  for  ineffective  farming, 
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lack  of  ideals,  and  the  drift  to  town.  I1iis  is  not  becatuc  the  rural 
schools,  as  a  whole,  arc  declining,  but  because  they  are  tn  a  state 
of  arrested  development  and  have  nut  yet  put  thonselves  in  con- 
sonance with  all  the  recently  changed  conditions  of  life."  The 
great  task  is  to  put  the  school  in  harmony  with  the  needs,  and  time 
and  place  of  present-day  life. 

Before  the  rural  school  can  become  rooted  to  the  soil  as  the 
chief  agency  in  this  social-economic  reconstruction,  several  impor- 
tant changes  must  be  brought  about.  Chief  among  these  may  be 
named :  ( i )  A  thorough  redirection  of  the  subject-matter  taught  in 
the  schools;  (2)  a  general  reorganization  of  the  entire  working 
staff  of  administrators,  supervisors  and  instructors;  and  (3)  the 
rc-building,  at  liberal  cost,  of  the  entire  school  plant. 

(i)  Of  first  concern  is  the  subject-matter  taught  in  the  school 
The  universal  elements  arc  naturally  the  same  whether  given  in  the 
country  or  the  city.*  In  locality  interests  only  is  there  great  diver- 
gence. Country  children  are  reared  in  their  own  peculiar  environ- 
ment. They  find  their  consuming  interests  in  field  and  meadow, 
in  orchard  and  garden,  and  if  led  by  teachers  sufficiently  prepared 
in  rural  education,  will  early  grow  up  in  love  with  nature  for  its 
own  sake,  as  also  with  the  farm  and  farm  home,  there  to  become 
content  to  live  out  their  free  and  indcjiendent  and  wholesome  lives. 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  have  long  held  place  in  the  tra- 
ditional farm-school  curriculum  are  fast  yielding  this  place,  having 
failed  to  express  the  activities  and  needs  of  the  community.  Or, 
at  least,  such  subjects  are  now  receiving  an  altered  emphasis.  New 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  rural  progress  are  finding  prominent 
places  in  the  new  course  of  study.  Thus,  nature  study,  elementary 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  farm  accounting, 
physical  education,  etc.,  are  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  many  progressive  schools.  Nature  study  must  l>c  con- 
sidered a  substantial  background  for  the  whole  scheme  of  farm 
education.  Agriculture  develops  as  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
practical  side  of  farm  life.  Manual  training  and  domestic  science 
teach  an  added  dignity  in  household  tasks,  making  these  less  arduous 
and  giving  a  new  and  broader  outlook  on  life. 

*Th^  •PTvral  pmnffniplui  dMltax  with  tb*  rairlmlaai  are  i»pi<>d»g><  la  nb- 
•taocp  from  a  rbaptrr  on  Tk€  Ommmmmitp  mmd  the  Cmrricmimm,  prrparrd  by  Ibv 
aatbor  for  m  book  rntltird  M4memM»mmi  Btkgr^mmds  tm  Ifmrmt  m4  VlJtap*  Cmb- 
mmrnttita,  uttdrr  Um  tdltorsblp  of  ProflMnr  Jowpb  K.  lUrt.  of  Um  VmUmn/hj  of 
WaahlagtoB. 
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In  the  niain,  however,  the  process  of  redirection  is  not  so  much 
one  of  adding  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum  as  of  putting  a  new 
leaven  into  the  old  essentials.  Nature  study,  for  example,  may  be 
taught  at  odd  moments  in  an  informal  way  from  the  first  year  to 
the  time  of  beginning  concrete  agriculture,  as  a  leaven  in  all  the 
subjects.  Lessons  in  literature  and  composition  may  very  properly 
emphasize  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  farm  environment.  Geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic,  likewise,  can  make  use  of  much  that  is  near 
at  hand  and  applicable  to  daily  life.  These  schools  are  already 
teaching  less  of  stocks  and  bonds,  cube  root  and  Troy  weight,  and 
more  of  dairy  problems  and  rotation  of  farm  crops,  spraying  mix- 
tures and  handy  farm  measures.  When  the  average  rural  school 
shall  have  got  the  great  vision  and  have  redirected  its  work  into 
these  channels,  the  new  educated  leadership,  spoken  of  above,  will 
readily  be  realized. 

(2)  The  rural  schools  as  now  commonly  organized  are  wholly 
incapable  of  providing  our  fami  population  with  the  very  vital  sub- 
ject matter  indicated  above.  The  units  of  organization  are  mostly 
too  large  or  too  small,  thereby  offering  an  inadequate  basis  for 
school  administration.  The  latter  is  in  the  hands  of  untrained  and 
generally  incompetent  school  boards.  Finally,  the  men  and  women 
that  supervise  and  teach  the  schools  lack,  in  large  measure,  the 
vision  and  preparation  necessary  to  overcome  this  retarded  state. 

The  units  of  organization  commonly  employed  are,  district, 
township  and  county.*  Of  these  the  district  unit  is  the  smallest  and 
most  democratic;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  passed  its  day  of  great- 
est usefulness.  Organized  as  a  necessity  in  colonial  New  England 
it  was  later  carried  by  the  pioneer  settlers  to  the  Middle  West  and 
West.  This  unit  has  proved  too  small  to  be  entrusted  with  final 
legislation  in  matters  of  importance.  Especially  is  this  true  where 
the  taxing  power  is  concerned.  Local  jealousy,  parsimony  and 
individual  indifference  have  contributed  much  toward  making  the 
district  unsatisfactory  in  actual  practice.  Under  existing  conditions 
it  is  quite  possible  for  two  or  three  individuals  to  dictate  or  manip- 
ulate the  policy  of  the  district.  This  is  dangerous,  to  say  the 
least,  and  explains  in  large  measure  why  great  sections  of  the 
country  still  cling  to  their  thousands  of  poorly  maintained,  weak 
and  wholly  inadequate  schools. 

■8«e  Th€  Aw^eriean  Rmrol  School,  Ch.  II,  The  MacmlUan  Company. 
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There  are  several  contributory  causes  for  this  gradual  dcca* 
dcncc  of  the  district  unit.  The  unrest  in  rural  communities,  with 
its  exodus  to  town  or  to  the  western  frontier,  has  done  destructive 
work.  To  this  should  be  added  the  perniciotu  ctistom  of  dividing 
and  subdividing  districts— still  going  on  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West— already  weak  in  the  extreme,  to  the  end  of  giving  every 
ambitious  fanner  a  schoolhouse  near  his  own  farmyard.  Educa- 
tional effort  must  from  this  time  onward  be  exerted  to  combine 
these  small  units  into  areas  large  enough  to  maintasn  twentieth  cen- 
tury schools.    The  day  of  the  little  red  schoolboase  lies  behind  us. 

The  township  (town)  system  of  organization  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing, or  at  least  modifying,  the  small  district  in  those  sectioiii 
of  the  country  where  the  township  is  used  for  the  administration 
of  local  government.  In  the  South  where  the  county  is  the  basis  of 
government,  the  same  is  used  for  educational  puq>oscs  also.  Where 
one  board,  elected  from  the  area  at  large^  controls  all  the  schools, 
whether  such  unit  be  township  or  county,  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  excellence  and  equality  of  school  provision  is  sure  to  prevail. 
The  county  unit  is  believed  by  some  to  be  too  large  for  practical 
purposes.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Certainly  this  policy  is 
bringing  excellent  results  in  parts  of  the  South  where  county  or- 
ganization has  hastened  consolidation  of  weak  schools.  Legislative 
and  other  aid  should  be  invoked  to  hasten  the  day  of  transforma- 
tion from  the  district  unit  to  either  the  township  or  county  or  other 
large  unit  of  organization.  There  cannot  be  a  strong  siluxil  nor 
much  community  spirit  and  enterprise  before  this  occur> 

A  great  menace  of  the  rural  school  is  found  in  tlic  general 
weakness  and  even  incompetence  of  the  school  board.  \'er>'  few 
country-bred  persons  have  had  adequate  educational  advantages  to 
appreciate  the  needs  of  the  schools.  This  becomes  a  further  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  large  units  of  organization ;  for,  surely,  the  larger 
the  area  of  the  district  the  greater  the  chance  of  finding  competent 
men.  I'ndcr  the  circumstances  many  a  board  is  composed  of 
honest,  well-meaning,  but  ignorant  and.  therefore,  ineftkient  men, 
whose  work  is  often  further  weakened  by  the  addition  of  some 
aggressive,  self-opinionated  individual  with  an  axe  to  grind. 

If  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  community  cannot  be  induced 
to  serve  on  the  school  board,  and  this  is  a  lamentable  fact,  the 
state  should  assist  in  every  possible  way  those  who  are  willing  to 
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give  ihcir  lime  to  the  community.  Let  them  be  trained  for  school 
service.  \\*e  train  teachers,  why  not  also  the  men  who  hold  the 
educational  policy  of  the  community  in  their  hands?  The  monthly 
teachers'  meetings  and  annual  institute  have  played  an  important 
part  in  teacher-training.  As  much  at  least  could  be  done  for  our 
school  boards.  They  might  by  law  be  required  to  attend  certain 
stated  meetings  to  listen  to  specialists  on  school  administration  and 
through  informal  discussion  at  these  meetings  get  expert  knowl- 
edge for  their  imiK)rtant  office.  The  state  should  provide  mileage 
and  liberal  per  diem  pay  for  attendance  upon  all  such  meetings. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  school  overseers,  commonly 
known  as  county  or  township  superintendents  or,  in  a  few  places, 
school  commissioners.  These  officials,  even  more  than  the  school 
boards,  are  in  a  position  to  mold  the  educational  policy  of  the  open 
country.    But  for  many  reasons  they  have  not  been  equal  to  the  task. 

At  this  juncture  let  us  recall  that  the  early  New  England 
**school  committees"  had  duties  both  of  an  administrative  and 
supervisory  nature.  In  time,  as  their  tasks  became  multiplied  and 
complex,  the  unsalaried  committee  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  its 
supervisory  powers  to  a  paid  superintendent,  retaining  only  the 
administrative  powers.  Thus  came  into  existence  a  school  expert 
who,  in  our  city  schools  is  the  center  of  the  whole  system — a  man 
who  outlines  and  carries  into  execution  the  educational  and  much 
of  the  business  policy.  Professional  prestige  and  fair  compensa- 
tion have  held  strong  educational  talent  in  the  city  schools.  But 
the  rural  schools  have  fared  ill.  They  have  been  given  over  to  a 
haphazard  supervision  that  is  usually  underpaid  and  often  both 
unskilled  and  inefficient.  These  pages  do  not  permit  of  a  rehearsal 
of  the  many  more  or  less  self-evident  causes  leading  to  present 
conditions.  A  word  as  to  remedies  must  suffice.'  To  begin  with, 
the  size  of  the  supervision  unit  has  caused  much  trouble.  In  New 
England  it  was  at  first  limited  to  the  small  district,  and  this,  of 
course,  could  not  afford  adequate  paid  supervision.  Since  1888, 
however,  legislative  enactments  have  provided  for  the  union  of  two 
or  more  districts  into  "union  districts,"  under  which  several  town- 
ships may  be  placed  under  one  competent  supervisor.  This  sys- 
tem has  recently  been  extended  to  several  states  of  the  Middle 
West  which  arc  under  township  organization,  and  works  well. 

■8m  The  Amfricnn  Rural  School,  Ch.  IV. 
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The  chief  difficulty  is  encountered,  however,  in  the  many 
making  u.sc  of  the  county  supcriiitcndency.  Here  the  unit  of  »u|)er- 
\'\s\o\\  \s  invariably  so  large  that  close  and  effective  supcrvi^^ion  14 
out  of  the  question,  if  the  work  is  left  for  one  nuin  to  perform. 
Several  remedies  are  at  hand.  One  is  to  furnish  the  tttperin- 
tendent  with  cuin|>etcnt  oHice  help,  that  he  may  s|)end  pracdodly 
all  his  time  in  the  field;  another,  is  to  subdivide  the  county  into 
two  or  more  su|)ervision  districts,  each  under  dqmties  reipoiuible 
to  the  county  su|xrrintcndcnt.  Such  remedies  are  feasible  and 
where  tried  have  led  to  greatly  improved  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  superintendency  cannot  be  put 
on  a  true  professional  basis  before  the  office  is  everywhere  removed 
from  party  politics.  So  long  as  it  is  political  many  of  the  best 
teachers  will  not  contest  for  the  office.  In  states  where  the  merit 
system  prevails,  and  these  arc  on  the  increase,  the  quality  of  super- 
vision is  rapidly  improving.  The  superintendent's  qualifications  for 
office,  too,  should  receive  much  more  consideration  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  The  man  who  supervises  the  schools  should  at 
least  have  as  good  an  academic  and  professional  preparation  as  the 
average  teacher  working  under  him.    This  is  seldom  the  case. 

The  last  member  of  the  working  staff  to  receive  consideratioQ 
in  this  discussion  is  the  teacher.  On  him,  after  all,  the  greatest 
responsibility  must  rest.  The  new  leadership  needed  in  country 
districts  cannot  be  forthcoming  if  the  teacher  is  lacking  in  vision 
and  power.  The  school  now  requires  at  least  these  things  of  the 
teacher:  (i)  He  must  be  strong  enough  to  establish  himself  as  a 
leader  in  the  community  where  he  lives  and  labors;  (2)  he  mtist 
have  a  good  grasp  on  the  organization  and  management  of  the  new 
kind  of  farm  school ;  and  (3)  he  must  show  expert  ability  in  dealing 
with  the  redirected  school  curriculum. 

Here  is  the  real  problem  of  the  rural  school.  We  have  very 
few  teachers  prepared  for  this  work.  The  average  teacher  is  city 
trained  and  knows  little  about  the  actual  needs  of  country  life. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  the  belief  for  a  long  time  that  the  rural  teacher 
needs  no  special  training  at  all.  It  is  even  argued  "that  a  good 
teacher  will  teach  any  school  well  and  there  should  be  no  differentia* 
tion."  Such  views  are  no  longer  tenable.  A  good  academic  prep- 
aration is  necessary ;  but  it  does  not  immediately  prepare  the  teacher 
to  understand  and  meet  the  many  baffling  problems  which  belong  to 
the  revitalized  rural  community. 
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The  teachers  who  have  in  hand  the  twelve  million  rural  boys 
and  girls  are  practically  unprepared  to  meet  the  new  dilliculties. 
Here  is  a  monumental  task  calling  for  solution.  The  agricultural 
colleges  and  normal  schools  have  for  some  time  been  emphasizing 
agriculture  and  domestic  science,  and  a  limited  number  of  teachers 
in  these  subjects  have  gone  forth  into  the  field.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  very  few  teachers  of  a  "rural  mind"  have  found  their  way 
to  the  country  from  these  schools  as  yet.  City  and  town  higii 
schools  in  half  a  dozen  states  have  established  normal  departments 
or  training  classes  to  supply  the  demand  for  professionally  prepared 
rural  teachers.  The  only  unfortunate  thing  about  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  these  training  schools  are  at  urban  centers ;  and  particularly, 
they  find  it  hard  to  get  the  right  point  of  view  because  they  are 
more  or  less  "city  minded."  Wisconsin  attempts  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  in  its  county  training  schools,  so-called.  These  strive  to 
prepare  youth  from  the  farm  to  return  to  the  farm  as  teachers. 
Present  indications  are,  however,  that  the  many  state  normal  schools 
all  over  the  country  will  organize  departments  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  rural  life  and  problems,  the  new  school  organization,  as 
well  as  in  the  redirected  school  curriculum.  To  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge at  least  a  score  of  normal  schools  have  or  are  organizing  such 
departments. 

(3)  Hand  in  hand  with  teaching  the  subjects  essential  to  farm 
life  and  a  reorganized  working  staflF  to  look  after  this  teaching  must 
develop  an  adequate  modern  school  plant.  Let  us  remember,  the 
school  is  a  farm  school.  It  must  be  built  for  this  purpose,  in  ample 
grounds — nature's  own  laboratory.  It  must  be  sanitary  and  well 
adapted  to  the  new  kind  of  teaching,  be  attractive  and  so  large  and 
centrally  located  as  to  become  from  the  first  the  natural  community 
center. 

It  is  really  needless  to  state  here  that  in  an  architectural  way 
the  rural  school  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  march  in  civilization. 
\VTiile  well-equipped  modern  buildings  are  beginning  to  appear  here 
and  there,  the  schoolhouse  is  yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
proverbial  box  car  type  so  familiar  to  us  all.  No  description  is 
necessary  here  of  its  faulty  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  utter  lack 
of  every  sanitary  appliance.  I^t  it  suffice  to  state  that  we  cannot 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  community  idealism  to  come  from  such 
ugly,  uninviting  structures,  wind-swept  and  forlorn,  set  in  some 
fence  comer  and  exposed  to  siunmer  sun  and  winter  blast. 
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In  communities  where  we  must  get  along  with  the  ooe-teadier 
schoolhoujie  for  years  to  come,  we  should,  by  law,  mstsl  that  where 
new  houses  are  built  or  old  ones  reconstructed,  such  cooftruction 
>hall  not  begin  until  the  pUns  and  spectfitations  have  been  accepted 
by  a  competent  board  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  should  also  be 
incumbent  on  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  on  school  architecture  and  place  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  all  school  officers,  with  all  necessary  recommendations  and 
directions. 

But  the  small  school,  make  it  as  efficient  as  one  will,  cannot 
furnish  the  largest  measure  of  educated  leadership,  such  as  is  now 
sought.  The  slogan  of  our  day  is  to  re-establish  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  rights  to  all,"  by  offering  in  the  country  for  country 
children  as  complete  an  education  as  is  being  offered  in  the  city  for 
city  children.  This  contemplates  the  construction,  here  and  there 
where  needed,  of  schools  having  eight  grades  of  work  together  with 
complete  high  school  courses.  The  several  small  schools  of  a  given 
community  are  to  be  consolidated  into  one  strong  central  school 
plant,  set  in  a  large  area  of  five  to  twenty  acres,  having  its  own 
^rden,  experiment  plots,  etc. 

The  new  school  will  do  for  the  community  what  the  old  was 
incapable  of  doing.  It  may  be  expected  to  train  the  boys  to  become 
scientific  farmers  and  the  girls  practical  farmers'  helpmeets.  It 
will  inculcate  a  wholesome  love  for  country  life,  and  may  be 
ixiHXtcd,  accordingly,  to  counteract  the  townward  exodus.  But 
more :  From  the  school  will  come  the  impulses  to  organize  the  rural 
I>opulation  on  a  more  permanent  social  and  economic  basis.  It  will 
liecome  the  center  of  all  community  interest.  Here  the  extension 
lecture  course  may  be  held ;  here  the  neighborhood  social  entertain- 
ments and  farmers'  institutes  and  com  growing  and  cooking  contests. 

In  a  word,  all  that  has  been  said  above  means  that  if  the 
American  rural  school  is  to  be  the  vital  factor  that  it  should  be  In 
the  reconstruction  of  our  rural  life,  the  school  must  quit  "marktnf 
time**;  it  must  become  more  virile,  more  aggressive,  and  respond  to 
the  needs  of  present-day  rural  civilization. 
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By  J.  Clyde  Marquis, 
Editor  of  'The  Country  Gentleman,"  Philadelphia. 


The  influence  which  the  printed  page  has  had  upon  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  definitely  measured.  The  idea  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  practical  and,  especially,  successful  fanning  has  until 
recently  been  conducted  apart  from  the  directions  given  in  books. 
The  disfavor  with  which  the  countryman  who  considers  himself 
especially  practical  has  regarded  those  who  consult  the  written  expe- 
riences of  others  in  books  has  been  too  generally  dwelt  upon  in 
discussions  of  the  literature  of  agriculture. 

The  influence  of  the  printed  page  is  particularly  subtle.  The 
casual  reader  often  believes  that  he  has  received  no  benefit  from 
an  academic  treatment  of  a  topic,  yet  his  subsequent  methods  are 
indisputable  evidence  that  he  has  absorbed  an  idea  and  adopted  the 
suggestions,  even  though  he  believes  he  has  not.  To  say  that  the 
most  important  single  influence  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  the  periodical  press  would  be  both  trite  and  unneces- 
sary, yet  no  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  printed  page  upon 
agricultural  methods  would  be  complete  did  it  not  begin  with  this 
premise. 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  agricultural  literature  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  adequate  appreciation  of  its  importance.  Its 
beginnings  are  unknown,  and  there  were  probably  treatises  on  prac- 
tical agriculture  in  early  periods  of  Chinese  history  of  which  we 
now  have  no  record.  There  are  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
development  of  the  art  of  husbandry  in  the  early  history  of  man. 
These  appear  in  Biblical  literature  and  in  Egyptian  records  and  later 
become  more  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  first  foundations  of  the  literature  of  husbandry  which  may 
be  said  to  support  the  present  structure  were  laid  by  the  Roman 
writers,  and  many  of  the  fundamental  propositions  presented  by 
them  ihay  still  be  accepted  with  trifling  modifications.    The  husband- 
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i:cn  of  to-day  would  be  benefited  greatly  by  a  thoughtful  perusal  of 
I  he  advice  of  Cato  and  Columella. 

Following  the  Roman  i>eriod  there  is  a  stretch  of  centuries  until 

the  time  when  the  early  Knglish  writers  appear.     Arthur  Young 

has  been  mentioned  as  the  forerunner  of  our  modem  agricultural 

writings,  and  he  unquestionably   set  a  standard  whidi  has  been 

cldom  eiiuallcd  and  rarely  surpassed  in  descriptive  and  helpful 

sriting  on  rural  topics.     The  awakening  which  resulted  from  the 

.  ntertaining  works  by  Vuung  was  the  iKginniiig  of  the  agricultural 

revival  in  England,  and  was  also  coincident  with  the  tieginning  of 

modem  agriculture  in  America.     The   friendly  relations  between 

\  niiiig  aiul  (icorge  Washington  unquestionably  had  considerable  to 

!o  with  the  popularity  of  the  writings  by  the  fomier  in  America. 

Among  American  pioneers  were  a  few  ca|>able,  forcsightcd  men 
who  appreciated  the  importance  of  permanent  records  in  agriculture, 
and  their  work  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  agricultural  societies  then  in  the  forefront  of  the  agricul- 
tural advance.  Even  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centur>' 
there  was  a  considerable  volume  of  helpful  agricultural  literature 
lot  only  in  proceedings  of  societies  but  in  a  few  periodicals  and  in 
a  number  of  excellent  books.  Following  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  the  increase  in  printed  matter  relating  to  the  farm  and  the 
field  was  steady  but  slow.  Periodicals  appeared  and  after  more  or 
less  successful  careers  were  absorbed,  transformed  or  abandoned 
until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  found  very  little 
Mtl)  t.iTitial  advancement.  Beginning  about  1830  the  quantity  and 
tlic  character  of  books  and  joumals  on  agriculture  received  a  con- 
siderable impetus.  Capable  men  began  to  realize  that  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  was  necessary.  Books  for  farmers  could  no  longer 
vati»;fy  those  who  were  interested  in  a  given  subject  because  of  the 
<!;  iribution  of  the  people  over  a  wider  area  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  mral  problems.  The  earlier  joumals  were  published 
ind  edited  by  men  of  ideals,  backed  by  the  courage  of  accomplish- 
snent.  who  looked  upon  their  joumals  as  agencies  for  progress 
rather  than  mere  commercial  enterprises.  They  stood  for  certam 
reforms  and  improvements,  and  though  sometimes  radical  and 
extreme  in  their  methods,  their  purpose  was  on  the  whole  to 
improve  agriculture,  which  they  unquestionably  did. 

The  three  prime  divisions  of  agricultural  literature  then,  as 
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to-day,  were:  First,  the  periodical;  second,  the  public  and  semi- 
public  document,  and  third,  the  book,  the  three  standing  in  this 
order  as  to  niunbers  distributed.  Periodicals  reach  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  either  the  proceedings  of  societies,  some  of  which  are 
private  and  others  semi-public  documents,  or  books  which  have  a 
more  limited  circulation  but  perhaps  a  greater  influence  uix>n  those 
who  arc  actually  reached. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  hasty  glance  at  the  development  of 
agricultural  literature,  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  century 
that  periodical  literature  is  most  highly  developed  and  specialized, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  commercialized  to  an  extreme  degree 
which  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  consolidation  or  trans- 
formation of  many  journals.  With  approximately  five  hundred 
periodicals  devoted  to  one  or  many  of  the  phases  of  agriculture 
and  related  topics,  the  field  of  periodical  literature  may  be  said  to  be 
crowded.  These  numerous  periodicals  send  out  literally  millions 
of  copies  each  week,  and  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  rural  people  do  not  read  a  periodical  regularly,  all  are 
touched  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  ideas  thus  distributed.  Were 
they  properly  distributed,  there  would  be  several  copies  each  month 
for  each  person  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  entire  country.  This 
consistent  dissemination  of  literature,  going  on  as  it  does  without 
ceasing  and  with  growing  force,  constitutes  the  greatest  agency  for 
agricultural  improvement. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  must  be  placed  the  public  docu- 
ments. They  have  increased  in  numbers  within  the  last  decade  with 
great  rapidity,  and  within  the  past  five  years  the  quantity  of  reliable 
free  literature  for  the  man  on  the  farm  has  been  almost  doubled. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  increase  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  recognition  by  the  daily  newspaper  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture,  and  consequently  the  regfular  appearance  of  depart- 
ments concerning  such  matters  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  signifi- 
cant phases  of  this  rapid  increase  of  printed  matter  on  farm  topics. 

For  the  books  on  agriculture  there  is  less  to  be  said.  The  most 
valuable  works  now  found  in  our  libraries  are  the  product  of  the 
last  decade.  The  tendency  for  more  popular  and  attractive  litera- 
ture has  unquestionably  brought  down  the  average  quality  of  the 
books  produced.  The  new  book  that  will  remain  authentic  for  a 
decade  is  the  exception,  yet  there  are  many  books  now  near  the 
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end  of  their  5ecuiid  decade  oi  popular uy  ilut  coiuiuue  to  meet  with 
a  large  demand.  The  character  of  the  new  works  on  agriculture 
IS  on  the  whole  entirely  helpful,  since  a  new  type  of  literature  which 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive  is  ceruin  to  be  evolved  through 
the  experience  of  the  publishers. 

To  pass  to  the  social  significance  of  this  literature,  its  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  its  increase  in  distribution  and  in  influence  are 
due  to  the  appearance  of  a  generation  that  is  prepared  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  As  soon  as  men  are  trained  to  put  human  experience  in 
rural  affairs  into  forceful,  convincing  writing,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  secure  more  material  aid  from  such  writings.  The  facility 
with  which  reliable  matter  may  be  secured  is  the  greatest  point  in 
favor  of  its  development.  We  receive  our  new  agricultural  thought^k 
in  our  daily  press  along  with  the  news  of  progress  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  organization  of  press  bureaus  within  the  last  few  weeks 
by  the  agricultural  colleges,  state  experiment  stations,  boards  of 
agriculture  and  federal  organizations  is  an  important  advance  step  in 
this  direction.  Few  items  of  particular  significance  in  agriculture  now 
escape  the  daily  press,  and  whereas  such  news  was  previously  writ- 
ten in  a  form  designed  to  be  of  general  interest,  it  is  now  prepared 
by  a  special  writer  often  trained  in  agriculture,  so  that  it  is  both 
interesting  and  accurate. 

Plans  are  in  operation  in  several  state  experiment  stations  to 
send  regularly  to  the  local  newspapers  carefully  prepared  matter 
designed  to  meet  local  needs.  This  newspaper  matter  on  agrictil- 
ture  is  closely  followed  by  the  dissemination  of  clearly  written  and 
attractive  circulars  and  bulletins  dealing  with  special  topics.  These 
appear  either  as  reading  courses  or  as  separate  publications  just  as 
the  subjects  are  timely.  Bulletins  of  this  character  are  now  being 
issued  regularly  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  experiment  sta- 
tions and  boards  of  agriculture,  and  are  being  distributed  through 
the  mails  at  farmers'  meetings,  banks,  etc.,  until  the  numbers 
that  are  actually  placed  in  the  hands  of  working  fanners  aggregate 
millions  of  copies  each  year.  The  printed  proceedings  of  state  and 
local  associations  of  stockmen,  horticulturists,  grain-growers,  etc.. 
arc  distributed  to  members  and  others  at  practically  no  cost  to  the 
recipient.  A  library  comprising  literally  tons  of  material,  most  of  it 
trustworthy,  is  being  assembled  by  many  farmers  at  absolutely  no 
cost  beyond  the  postage  on  their  letters  of  request 
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The  consumption  of  agricultural  books  has  increased  markedly 
during  recent  years.  The  extension  of  lecture  courses  into  outlying 
districts  has  gained  the  attention  of  several  people  who  as  a  conse- 
quence become  interested  in  following  up  these  addresses  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  books  written  by  the  same  man.  Once  the  working 
farmer  has  a  taste  of  the  benefits  which  he  can  secure  from  a  careful 
study  of  such  literature  he  demands  large  quantities  of  printed 
matter. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  past  decade  has  been 
local  and  specific  in  that  it  has  dealt  with  particular  problems  as 
they  exist  in  a  particular  community,  and  has  not  been  designed  to 
broaden  the  farmer's  social  relations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  newer  literature  deals  with  his  social  relations;  the 
periodical  press  as  well  as  books  and  public  documents  now  deal  with 
social  questions.  The  travelling  library,  which  is  growing  rapidly 
in  favor  in  rural  communities  in  many  states,  now  has  its  quota  of 
good  books  and  bulletins  dealing  with  agriculture.  The  shelves  of 
the  reading-rooms  of  all  kinds  of  gathering  places  for  country 
people  now  bear  their  burden  of  the  new  literature.  While  much  of 
it  falls  far  below  the  standards  established  by  the  best  writers,  the 
influence  which  it  has  is  on  the  whole  beneficial.  Agricultural  liter- 
ature is  on  the  average  of  as  high  a  quality  as  the  technical  liter- 
ature of  any  industry,  and  if  judged  with  consideration  of  its  quan- 
tity it  perhaps  exceeds  in  interest  and  helpfulness  the  average  of  the 
printed  page  of  other  industries. 

The  present  need  is  not  so  much  more  literature  as  a  better 
interpretation  of  farm  problems,  both  economic  and  social.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  repetition  and  generalization  in  present-day 
writing^.  New  ideas  and  details  are  growing  less  frequent  from  day 
to  day.  In  the  mass  of  literature  a  signboard  is  needed  to  point  the 
way  for  the  uninitiated.  This  interpretation  of  the  printed  page  is 
expected  to  be  the  next  important  advance  in  the  field  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  farm. 


RURAL  CONVENIENCES 


By  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
Profcuor  of  Dairy  Huftbtndry,  Pennfylvania  Sutc  CoUcgc 


For  many  years  a  serious  problan,  receiving  the  consideration 
of  the  student  of  rural  problems  was  the  drift  from  country  to 
city  and  the  causes  which  underlay  it.  Gradually  conditions  are 
changing  and  there  is  a  decided  movement  toward  the  country. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  situation  suggests  that  a  large  factor  in 
the  changed  condition  and  increased  interest  in  country  life  is 
the  development  of  rural  conveniences  which  make  country  living 
more  enjoyable,  not  to  emphasize  their  importance  as  commercial 
factors.  The  perfection  and  wide  introduction  of  the  telephone, 
rural  delivery  and  interurban  electric  railway  are  revolutionizing 
the  sentiment  in  many  communities  and  are  making  marked  changes 
in  every  community  where  they  have  been  introduced. 

From  a  business  standpoint  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  financial  results  accruing  by  reason  of  telephone  communica- 
tions. To  call  a  neighbor  and  ask  for  the  exchange  of  labor  on 
certain  work,  as  threshing,  haying,  etc.,  is  only  the  work  of  a 
moment.  To  have  a  definite  answer  immediately  is  often  worth 
much.  To  be  able  to  *phone  the  village  storekeeper,  who  runs  a 
country  delivery  and  ask  that  supplies  be  sent  out  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  housewife.  To  *phone  the  implement  dealer  and 
learn  whether  he  has  needed  repairs  in  stock  and,  if  so,  to  have  them 
sent  out  on  the  next  trolley  car,  if  not  to  ask  him  to  telegraph  the 
factory  to  forward  them  immediately  by  express,  is  a  saving  in 
time  that  often  amounts  to  a  large  saving  when  the  planting  or 
har>'esting  of  crops  is  delayed  because  of  needed  repairs. 

Unwritten  history  is  replete  with  instances  of  farm  homes 
which  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  fire  because  of  prompt 
help  secured  by  word  over  the  telephone;  that  valuable  animab 
have  been  saved  through  the  early  arrival  of  the  veterinarian  who 
was  summoned  by  'p^one  is  another  illustration  of  the  telephone's 
usefulness.  Many  an  itinerant  sharper's  plans  for  making  "easy 
money"  in  a  community  have  been  frustrated  because  his  first 
caller,  after  learning  that  he  was  trying  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain 
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*phoncd  the  next  neighbor  who,  thus  put  on  guard,  did  not  become 
a  vklim.  The  sharper  in  disgust  turns  to  other  fields  where  there 
arc  no  telephones  over  which  to  notify  his  prospective  victims  of 
his  ganie. 

Business  ai)pointiTients,  social  appointments,  discussions  of 
social  and  church  plans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  friendly  ex- 
change of  greeting  over  the  telephone  have  probably  compensated 
ever>'  owner  of  a  rural  telephone  many  times  over  for  the  expense 
of  it  if  all  business  advantages  were  ignored. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  some  rural  lines  there  are  from 
three  to  twenty  'phones,  many  of  which  are  called  into  play  in 
response  to  a  summons  which  only  demands  one  answer,  the  sub- 
scriber would  not  be  without  its  convenience  because  of  its  lack  of 
privacy.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  general  summons  to  the 
'phone  gives  notice  that  central  is  ready  to  report  the  weather 
bureau's  prognostication  for  the  following  day.  When  haying  and 
harvest  or  late  seeding  are  in  progress  the  notice  of  a  probable 
change  in  the  weather  may  mean  the  saving  of  part  or  all  of  a  crop 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

The  rural  delivery  of  mail  has  stimulated  correspondence  be- 
tween friends  and  family.  The  certainty  that  the  letter  if  written 
will  reach  the  postoffice  at  the  latest  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
that  the  answer  will  be  delivered  to  the  door  even  though  every 
member  of  the  family  is  too  busy  to  go  to  the  postoffice,  makes  for 
a  sense  of  nearness  which  can  hardly  be  realized  unless  one  has 
experienced  the  sense  of  isolation  when  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
postoffice  and  "too  busy  to  go  for  the  mail."  The  business  advan- 
tage resulting  from  a  quick  communication  with  the  merchant  and 
factory  is  again  a  factor  the  value  of  which  statistics  do  not  report. 
To  know  that  the  letter  mailed  to-day  will  reach  its  destination  on 
the  morrow  in  time  for  necessary  repairs  to  be  shipped  on  the  night 
express  is  an  economic  advantage  which  is  having  a  desirable  in- 
fluence. The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  city  dailies,  agricultural 
weeklies  and  innumerable  monthly  magazines,  social,  religious  and 
literary,  has  been  very  great.  In  no  place  is  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing "that  the  more  one  has  the  more  one  wants"  greater  than  in 
the  increasing  use  of  reading  matter  because  of  rural  delivery. 

The  regularity  of  market  reports  with  its  resulting  closer  un- 
derstanding of  market  conditions  and  better  judgment  as  to  when 
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to  sell  are  only  incidents  of  the  conveniences  that  rural  mail  ser- 
vice aflfordH.  This  usefulness  will  be  added  to  imineasttnibly  when 
the  nation  inaugurates  a  parcel  iMst  that  will  make  possible  the 
quick  exchange  of  moderate  sized  packages  between  country  and 
city  at  a  moderate  cost  and  with  the  promptneit  now  potfible  in 
the  exchange  of  written  communications. 

The  interurban  car  line  connecting  the  country  and  the  town 
has  both  a  commercial  and  a  social  influence  in  a  community.  To 
know  that  one  has  only  to  dress  and  "be  ready  for  tlie  7.05  car*' 
in  order  to  attend  a  social  function,  a  church  gathering,  an  instruct- 
ive lecture  or  an  evening  entertainment  or  other  recreation  and 
finish  in  time  to  catch  the  last  car  for  home  is  conducive  to  rural 
contentment.  To  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  hitching  up  the 
horse  by  the  liglu  of  a  lantern  before  one  dresses  for  the  evening 
function;  to  know  that  one  enters  a  social  circle  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  rather  than  of  the  stable ;  to  know  that  after  the 
evening  pleasure  is  over  horse  and  rig  will  not  have  to  be  cared  for, 
and  to  know  that  a  spirited  horse  is  not  standing  out  exposed  to 
weather,  even  with  a  blanket  on,  while  his  owner  listens  to  the 
lecture  increases  very  materially  the  attractiveness  of  the  evening 
diversion.  This  is  especially  true  if  in  weighing  the  attractions  and 
disadvantages  early  rising  on  the  morrow  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
to  the  evening's  social  or  educational  event. 

The  money  value  of  the  trolley  car  passing  the  fann  door  on 
which  supplies  and  repairs  may  be  shipped  in  response  to  a  tele- 
phone call  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  not  only  is  the  service  of  a  mes- 
senger saved  to  the  farm  work,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  telephone 
the  needed  article  is  often  on  the  way  to  the  farm  before  the  mes- 
senger could  have  been  ready  to  start  for  town. 

Increasingly,  the  interurban  car  is  becoming  a  systematic  means 
of  marketing  products.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk, 
cream  and  packages  of  butter  are  regularly  shipped  from  the  farm 
gate  to  the  city  distributer  or  consumer.  Market  garden  products, 
live  and  dressed  poultry,  eggs,  dressed  pork  and  mutton  are  all 
handled  on  many  interurban  lines.  In  some  fruit  sections  four  and 
five  cars  may  be  seen  standing  on  the  siding  being  loaded  with  fruit 
at  a  station  where  there  is  not  a  farm  building  in  sight.  5>even 
o'clock  the  following  morning  will  find  these  products  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  city,  fifty,  sixty  or  even  a  hundred  miles  away. 
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When  car  load  shipments  justify  it  the  private  siding  for  loading 
of  hay,  grain  and  other  bulky  crops  may  be  secured  at  the  individual 
farm. 

The  delivery  of  morning  and  evening  papers  in  a  territory  not 
hupplicd  by  rural  mail  is  often  accomplished  by  means  of  the  inter- 
urban  car. 

The  automobile,  by  some  considered  a  luxury,  is  in  many  sec- 
tions rapidly  becoming  an  economic  factor  of  no  small  iniix)rtancc. 
The  actual  time  saved  in  the  defivery  of  milk  and  cream  to  the 
creamery  or  shipping  station  or  the  delivery  of  other  perishable 
farm  products;  the  quick  securing  of  repairs;  the  rapid  movement 
of  farm  labor  from  one  job  to  another;  the  reduced  time  necessary 
to  be  absent  from  the  farm  work  in  order  to  transact  business  in 
town  and  get  back  are  matters  of  vital  importance,  independent  of 
any  sentiment.  The  pleasure  and  contentment  of  the  family  which 
the  automobile  makes  possible  because  of  the  evening  automobile 
ride  for  diversion  or  the  exchange  of  social  courtesies  and  the 
attendance  upon  meetings  of  various  kinds  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  great  distance  that  may  be  covered,  at  the  same  time  the  fact 
that  the  evening  pleasure  with  the  automobile  does  not  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm  motive  power  on  the  following  day,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  farm  team  must  be  hitched  into  the  pleasure  vehicle, 
is  a  factor  which  the  student  of  farm  conditions  should  not  over- 
look. From  a  half  to  an  hour's  distance  from  railroad,  church  and 
social  activities  is  the  maximum  desirable  limit  for  a  farm  home. 
With  the  ordinary  team  and  conveyances  this  restricts  the  distance 
to  not  over  six  or  seven  miles.  With  the  automobile  this  may  be 
increased  to  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  and  yet  the  farmer  will  feel 
nearer  to  town  and  his  neighbors  because  of  his  automobile  than 
he  did  with  his  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

The  perfection  and  reliability  of  the  automobile  is  rapidly  in- 
troducing into  the  rural  life  problem  a  new  factor  in  the  personnel 
of  the  city  business  man  who  finds  that  the  thirty  to  fifty  minutes 
trip  from  home  to  office  daily  will,  when  taken  in  his  automobile, 
permit  him  to  live  in  the  country  where  his  children  may  have 
country  air  and  freedom,  and  where  he  can  forg^et  city  business 
problems  in  an  eflfort  to  develop  plant  and  animal  life,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  generous  lawns  and  gardens  or  a  systematic  farm 
business. 
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The  influence  of  this  transipUnted  city  dweller  on  the  focial 
life,  the  labor  prublctn  and  the  farm  practice  of  his  new  environ- 
ment arc  subjects  for  study  which  the  automobile  and  the  inter- 
urban  electric  car  have  largely  made  |>ossible.  Probably  no  one 
factor  has  been  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  development  of  country 
roads  with  their  economic  im|x>rtance  in  the  movement  of  farm 
products  aside  from  pleasure  than  has  the  rural  and  city-owned 
automobile. 

Aside  from  questions  of  relative  remuneration^  locial  inter- 
course and  educational  opportunities,  it  is  the  convenieocet  made 
possible  by  the  telephone,  rural  mail  deliveries,  interurban  car  line 
and  automobile  that  are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  rapidly  dianging 
rural  and  urban  sentiment  toward  farm  life,  and  are  hastening  the 
day  when  the  successful  farmer  will  be  recognized  as  of  the  true 
aristocracy  of  the  nation. 


THE  RURAL  HOME 


By  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Commissioner  State  Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Site 


In  selecting  a  site  for  a  rural  home,  valleys  and  hollows  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  to  locate  the  dwelling  at  least  on  the 
average  elevation  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Be  careful 
to  keep  away  from  the  night  condensation  from  the  hillsides.  The 
soil  should  be  naturally  well  drained.  Mosquito-breeding  localities 
should  be  avoided  in  all  climates.  The  dwelling  should  not  be 
shaded  by  trees  unless  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions,  and 
even  in  such  places  only  from  the  midday  and  early  afternoon 
sun.  In  cold  latitudes,  forests  to  the  north  and  northwest,  far 
enough  away  not  to  throw  shadows  on  the  building  earlier  than  two 
hours  before  sundown,  are  a  protection  against  the  severe  winter 
winds. 

Dust  is  detrimental  to  health;  therefore,  it  is  wise  in  selecting 
a  residence  in  a  rural  district  to  keep  well  back  from  a  public  road. 
Before  concluding  upon  a  site,  one  should  survey  the  neighbor- 
hood for  public  nuisances  where  offensive  gases,  smoke  or  dust 
may  be  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  home. 

The  house  should  preferably  be  long  and  narrow  so  that  the 
broad  sides  may  face  the  sun,  and  in  this  latitude  receive  the  full 
sweep  of  the  southern  winds. 

A  square  house  is  economical  in  shape  and  this  should  face  or 
back  to  the  southeast. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  porches  built  long  and  narrow  hug- 
ging the  walls  of  the  house,  thereby  cutting  out  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  first  floor  and  cellar.  A  porch  should  be  constructed 
cither  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  parallelogram. 

The  long  way  of  the  parallelogram  should  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  house.  Either  of  these  will  give  a  porch  throwing  a 
minimum  of  shadow  on  the  house  and  at  the  same  time  will,  by  its 
width,  permit  retirement  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer  and  the 
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rains,  whereas  the  occupants  of  a  long,  narrow  porch  are  often 
driven  into  the  house  by  the  sun  or  a  light  fall  of  rain. 

Second  story  porches  for  slee])ing  puq>oses  are  coiifUuivc  lo 
health.  No  room  can  be  designed  that  |>cmiits  of  the  »anic  natural 
movement  of  fresh  air  as  an  open  veranda. 

Geological  Formation 

The  topographical  considerations  being  settled  for  the  site,  we 
consider  next  the  geological  fonnation  of  the  surface  and  sub-soiL 
A  glacial  or  broken  rock  formation,  extending  a  foot  or  so  below 
the  foundations  of  the  cellar  walls  gives  a  perfect  drainage.  A 
solid  serpentine  rock  formation  is  very  expensive  to  blast  out,  but 
makes  a  dry  cellar.  If  you  have  to  build  in  a  clay  fonnation,  good 
glacial  gravel  or  unglazed  terra  cotta  pipes  should  be  used  for 
Ituilding  drains,  so  that  any  water  which  settles  down  along  the 
cellar  walls  can  be  readily  carried  off.  Some  of  the  shales  make 
a  fairly  dry  ground  to  build  in.  A  broken  hard  sandstone  b  not  an 
objectionable  formation. 

Transportation  Facilities 

Ready  transportation  to  a  business  center  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Badly  ventilated  coaches  on  railroads,  and  the  same  objec- 
tion obtains  on  many  trolley  lines,  plus  the  deadly  overcrowding, 
particularly  when  the  industrious  wage-earners  arc  hurrying  to 
their  homes,  are  a  constant  menace  to  health. 

Heater  Supply 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  requisites,  yet  often 
overlooked  until  the  grounds  have  been  purchased;  yes,  often  the 
house  is  built  before  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

Water  found  in  limestone  fonnations  is  often  polluted.  The 
fissures  in  limestone  will  carry  water  and  sewage  almost  as  well 
as  iron  pipes.  So  well  is  the  fact  appreciated  by  oldtime  dwellers 
on  such  formations  that  they  bore  down  until  they  find  a  limestone 
fissure  and  then  drain  their  sewage  into  the  same.  In  such  for- 
tions  you  find  some  of  the  gushing  springs  spouting  out  great 
umes  of  good  looking  but  infected  water.  They  have  been  prized 
for  power  and  for  domestic  puqwses,  but  the  science  of  to-day 
often  demonstrates  their  .i!)soln!e  unfitness  for  the  latter. 
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Open  streams  vary  much  in  the  degree  of  their  purity.  This 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  watersheds.  The  banks  arc 
often  occupied  by  dwellings  which  drain  their  sewage  directly  or 
indirectly  into  them.  They  often  run  along  or  under  railroads 
where  they  catch  the  sewage  from  the  passing  trains.  They  often 
run  near  and  along  public  roads  from  the  gutters  of  which  they 
collect  the  sewage  from  the  traveler. 

Surface  water,  to  be  safe,  should  be  filtered  unless  it  is  car- 
ried in  pipes  from  a  non-inhabited  and  untraveled  watershed. 

Surface  springs  depend  upon  the  formation  through  which 
they  travel  as  well  as  on  the  watershed  which  collects  them.  The 
water  travels  under  the  surface  until  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
surface  permits  it  to  again  flow  out  at  the  spot  called  the  spring. 

Deep  wells,  tubed  down  into  the  sandstone,  and  carefully 
cased  oflF  generally  produce  a  good  water.  The  purity  of  water 
must  be  detennined  from  a  physical  examination  of  the  watershed 
as  well  as  by  the  chemist  and  bacteriologist. 

If  a  storage  tank  is  used  for  a  private  water  supply  it  should 
.be  made  of  unpainted  wood,  preferably  gulf  cypress  or  cedar. 
Black  iron  covered  with  asphaltum  makes  a  safe  storage  tank. 
Lead  or  galvanized  iron  should  not  be  used.  The  top  should  be 
covered  with  a  fly  screen  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  insects,  rats 
or  mice. 

The  intake  should  enter  the  top  at  the  opposite  end  from  the 
outlet.  The  latter  should  enter  about  three  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

Sewerage  and  Drainage 

Equally  important  with  the  -securing  of  a  good,  wholesome 
abundant  water  supply  is  the  provision  for  its  disposal  after  use. 
To  flood  a  house  with  water  without  making  ample  arrangement 
for  its  ultimate  disposition  is  to  commit  an  absurd  blunder  which 
must  lead  to  much  subsequent  annoyance  and  trouble.  In  fact, 
the  sewerage  should  have  the  first  consideration.  The  reverse  plan 
is  like  "putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

The  sewage,  including  the  bath  water  and  kitchen  waste,  must 
not  be  discharged  into  surface  or  underground  streams.  It  can 
be  passed  into  cement  cesspools  where  the  use  of  water  is  not  too 
excessive;  otherwise  the  cost  of  cleaning  out  would  be  prohibitory. 
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The  cesspool  can  be  often  cleansed  by  puniptng  o([  the  effluent, 
disinfecting  it  and  using  it  for  fertilizing  where  sufHcieot  ground 
can  be  had.  Gravel,  broken  stone,  and  dii»integrated  iron  forma- 
tions can  be  used  for  percolating  cesspools  when  far  removed  from 
streams  or  sliallow  wells  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Filter  plants 
consisting  of  biological  tanks,  sprinkling  beds  and  sand  filtration 
and  disinfecting  tanks  can  be  used  so  that  the  effluent  can,  with 
comparative  safety,  be  permitted  to  pass  into  streams.  The  care- 
less disi>osal  of  house  sewage  has  cost  the  American  people  mil- 
lions of  lives,  much  suffering  and  great  loss  of  pro<luctive  menul 
and  physical  labor.  The  disposal  of  all  sewage  should  be  directed 
by  a  sanitary  engineer. 

Plumbing 

The  plumbing  should  be  of  the  most  sanitary  kind.  The  soil 
pi|)es  must  be  carried  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof.  All 
fixtures  should  be  trapped.  The  lavatories  and  bathtubs  must  be 
plugged  at  the  bottom  of  the  fixtures  and  not  back  in  the  waste 
pi|)c  as  that  would  leave  a  part  of  the  dirty  \i\\yt  to  fill  with  water 
and  then  back  up  into  the  lavatory  or  bathtub  water  that  would 
be  drawn  to  wash  in.  A  chain  attached  to  the  plug  is  a  very  insani- 
tary arrangement  and  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  An  old-fash- 
ioned stand  pipe  or  plug  worked  so  that  it  is  forced  up  or  down 
from  an  arrangement  outside  the  tub  arc  both  highly  sanitary. 

Ventilation 

No  room,  including  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  should  Le  built 
without  a  window  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Every 
room  should  have  at  least  two  windows  of  good  size  extending 
from  a  foot  below  the  ceiling  to  at  least  two  feet  above  the  floor, 
preferably  in  walls  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

HcMlrooms  should  have  transoms  over  the  doors  opening  into 
tlic  halls  .so  as  to  permit  of  cross-ventilation.  With  the  doors  of 
the  first  floor  rooms  generally  open  and  the  transoms  just  referred 
to  from  the  bedrooms  opening  into  the  second  and  third  story 
halls,  we  secure  an  important  ventilating  factor  if  the  well  of  the 
stairway  is  heated  and  carried  to  a  vent  at  the  roof. 

Transoms  over  the  doors  on  the  first  floor  opening  to  the  out- 
side make  excellent  inlets  for  fresh  air.  They  should  be  hinge<l 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  incoming  air  first  strikes  the  ceiling 
instead  of  being  directed  immediately  to  the  floor. 
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Heating 

Every  dwelling  should  have  a  dry,  well-lighted  cellar  with  a 
headway  giving  sufficient  fall  to  ensure  a  ready  return  of  water 
to  the  boiler  of  a  steani  or  hot-water  heating  system  in  case  one 
or  the  other  should  be  used.  The  heating  system  may  be  a  hot- 
air  furnace  fired  by  coal,  gas,  sprayed  oil  or  wood,  depending  upon 
the  locality.  The  heating  surfaces  in  any  system  should  be  sup- 
plied by  fresh,  outdoor  air  robbed  of  its  natural  wind  movement 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  receiving  chamber  or  chambers  so  that 
the  air,  when  warmed,  may  be  forced  along  by  the  falling  of  the 
cold  outdoor  air  uix)n  it  and  driving  it  up  the  hot  air  flues  to  the 
dwelling  parts  of  the  building.  This  is  called  indirect  heating. 
Direct  heating  in  living  rooms,  offices  or  public  buildings  is  the 
cause  of  much  ill-health  and  the  loss  of  many  useful  lives.  Direct 
heating  is  a  system  in  which  a  steam  or  hot-water  radiator  is  placed 
in  a  room  or  hall,  thus  simply  heating  the  same  air  in  the  building 
over  and  over  again  after  it  has  been  chilled,  principally  by  the 
cold  glass  in  the  windows.  Such  air  is  soon  robbed  of  its  oxygen 
by  those  occuping  the  room  and  becomes  filled  with  organic  matter 
from  the  exhalations  from  the  human  body.  Living  in  such  an 
atmosphere  the  blood  soon  becomes  poor  and  the  diflferent  organs 
of  the  body  are  starved  and  fail  to  do  their  work,  and  then  the 
body  falls  a  victim  to  all  sorts  of  diseases.  Three  thousand  cubic 
feet  should  be  supplied  for  each  person  every  hour.  To  maintain 
perfect  health  we  must  live  in  a  moving  body  of  fresh  air  both 
night  and  day,  let  it  be  warm  or  cold. 

The  hot-air  flues  should  be  built  of  terra  cotta.  It  is  eco- 
nomical to  have  a  continuous  tin  flue  inside  the  terra  cotta  so  as 
to  conserve  all  the  heat.  While  the  outside  walls  are  colder,  the 
heating  register  is  always  better  placed  on  the  outside  walls  cr 
near  them  in  one  of  the  cross-section  walls,  as  the  movement  is 
generally  from  the  outside  wall  and,  therefore,  you  get  a  more 
uniform  distribution  of  warm  air  through  the  room.  Forced  ven- 
tilation is  too  expensive  for  the  large  majority  of  rural  homes. 

If  a  hot-air  furnace  is  used,  water  should  be  kept  in  the  hot-air 
chamber  constantly,  and  the  furnace  kept  in  perfect  order  to  pre- 
vent poisonous  gases  from  leaking  into  the  former  to  be  thus  distri- 
buted throughout  the  house. 

When  stoves,  furnace  or  boiler  fires  are  banked  at  night,  the 
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fire  door  should  not  be  used  to  check  the  draft.  If,  however,  it 
is  80  used,  a  candle  or  lighted  match  should  be  held  at  the  top 
of  the  door  as  it  is  being  oi)cned  to  gauge  how  wide  to  open  it. 
It  should  never  be  o|>ciicd  wider  than  to  the  |x>int  where  the  flainc 
is  drawn  into  the  fire-box,  otherwise  the  gases  will  escape  into 
the  room.  This  same  process  should  be  adopted  with  the  lid  of 
ilic  range  fire  in  the  kitchen.  The  air  of  houses  is  often  charged 
with  poisonous  gases  from  the  kitchen  fire  on  account  of  the  coal 
!»cing  built  up  above  the  top  of  range  or  the  lid  having  been  so 
.ir  removed  that  the  gases  escape  into  the  room  instead  of  being 
Irawn  into  the  fire  and  passing  up  the  smoke  flue. 

Open  fires  are  good  as  auxiliaries  with  other  methods  of  heat- 
;)g.    They  will  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  pernicious  direct  radi- 
iior  system  if  sufficiently  large  to  demand  500  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  person  every  hour. 

The  Cellar 

The  cellar  floor  should  be  of  cement  or  asphaltum.    The  con- 

t  ruction  should  be  such  that  rats  cannot  find  their  way  into  the 

walls.    All  vennin  are  dangerous  to  health.    The  inside  walls  would 

k:  better  finished  of  some  material  that  can  be  washed  or  easily 

V  leansed. 

The  cellar  should  have  an  eight-foot  ceiling,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond floors  at  least  ten  feet,  the  third  from  eight  to  nine  feeL 

Materials 

The  roof  should  l)c  fire  and  waterproof.  Hardbumed  brkk, 
lined,  giving  an  air  space,  makes  a  good  wall.  A  cheaper  structure 
would  be  of  wooden  or  asbestos  shingles.  A  soft  stone  makes  a 
•  Irycr  house  than  the  hard  rock.  All  stone  walls  should  be  lined 
With  hollow  terra  cotta.  A  dampproof  course  should  be  intro- 
duced in  outside  walls  just  below  the  first  floor  joist.    All  hootes 

liould  be  elevated  sufficiently  to  permit  of  light,  air  and  sunshine 

:!   the  collars. 

Lighting 

The  lighting  is  important.  Water  gas  b  highly  poisonoiis  and, 
tliercfore.  when  used,  the  fixtures  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order 
with  the  stops  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  good  shoulder  for  the 
key  to  turn  hard  against,  so  that  it  cannot  be  turned  too  far  around 
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and  thus  leave  the  gas  partly  on  when  the  handler  believes  he  has 
turned  it  completely  off.  Fixtures  for  any  system  of  lighting 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  children. 

Coal  gas  is  much  less  dangerous,  yet  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Acetylene  gas  is  less  dangerous.  When  mixed 
with  too  much  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  explode.  This  should 
not  occur  owing  to  its  early  detection,  as  it  is  very  pungent  when 
breathed  and,  therefore,  its  presence  easily  detected.  It  should 
never  be  manufactured  in  the  home. 

Electric  light  is  dangerous  unless  the  wires  are  well  insulated 
and  passed  through  tubes  along  their  entire  course. 

The  best  light  for  the  eyes  is  from  lamps  placed  in  a  bowl 
with  a  reflecting  lining,  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  This  will  throw 
a  diffused  light  over  the  room  when  the  reflected  rays  strike  a  light- 
colored  ceiling. 

Stables 

All  stables  should  be  kept  cleared  of  manure,  this  being  placed 
in  pits  and  screened  so  that  flies  cannot  enter  to  lay  their  millions  of 
eggs.  To  guard  against  insects  and  vermin  carrying  filth  into  your 
house  and  on  to  your  food,  the  dwelling  should  be  screened.  The 
kitchen  and  dining-rooms  should  certainly  be  screened,  if  one  can- 
not afford  to  protect  the  entire  house. 

It  may  be  added  as  a  corollary  to  the  above  advice  that  the 
rural  dweller  should  be  not  less  critical  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  his  business  home  in  which  he  spends  nearly  half  his  life, 
than  he  is  as  to  those  of  his  home  in  the  country. 
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By  Mybon  T.  Scudokb, 
Profetior  of  the  S'lritrr  of  Education  in  Rutgert  College. 


In  April,  1906,  a  few  men  and  women  interested  in  play  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  organized  the  Playground  Association  of 
America.  The  little  group  was  received  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  later  consented  to  become  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  infant  organization.  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was 
made  president. 

Thus  launched,  the  association  grew  with  amazing  rapidity  and 
..I  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  a  great  playground  congress  was 
hold  in  Chicago,  it  was  realized  that  one  of  the  most  profoundly 

i^nificant  social  and  educational  movements  of  modem  times  was 
iaking  shafie,  and  had  already  become  powerful  and  effective. 

And   this   development   has   gone  on   with   ever  accelerating 

.omentum  until  now  every  state  in  the  Union  is  reached  by  its 
propaganda.  A  splendid  literature  on  play  has  developed,  and  since 
unlooked-for  ramifications  and  extensions  of  the  play  propaganda 
have  appeared  as  the  movement  progressed,  carefully  selected  com- 
mittees have  explored,  charted,  studied  and  described  these,  their 
reports  having  been  published  in  the  bulky  proceedings  of  the  play- 
ground association. 

In  the  meantime  the  name  of  the  associatmn  iiscif  has  been 

roadened  to  include  all  that  the  newer  conception  of  the  playground 

lea  stands  for,  and  has  been  changed  to  the  **  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,*'  its  headquarters  being  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  in  New  York,  where  a  strong  official  force 

^  maintained,  while  field  secretaries  are  busy  the  country  over 
responding  to  calls  for  help. 

Playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  organized  in  the  interests 
of  adults  as  well  as  of  children,  are  appearing  everywhere,  out  of 
doors,  in  buildings,  on  roofs,  in  asylums,  hospitals,  factories,  and 
even  within  prison  yards.    It  has  been  discovered  that  play  is  not 

nly  a  means  of  happiness,  but  is  essential  as  a  means  of  normal 

hysical  development,  as  a  means  of  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
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education.  In  many  institutions  it  is  found  to  have  therapeutic 
uses  for  the  healing  of  disease,  as  well  as  for  breaking  up  the 
monotonous  routine  of  institutional  life.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
most  of  this  activity  has  been  confined  to  our  cities,  first,  because 
nearly  all  the  promoters  were  city  people,  and,  second,  because  it 
had  not  been  realized,  perhaps  we  may  say  suspected,  that  country 
people  as  well  as  city  people  needed  supervised  recreation  and  play. 
Yet  we  find  in  these  days  that  the  rural  population  also  is  coming  to 
its  own,  and  that  a  very  vigorous  extension  of  the  play  propaganda 
is  reaching  even  into  the  country.  What  its  pur|)ose,  methods  and 
outcome  are  we  must  now  proceed  to  describe,  or  rather  hint  at,  for 
in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this  article  nothing  but  a  short 
resume  of  the  subject  can  be  given. 

The  United  States  census  designates  as  rural  all  who  live 
outside  of  cities  of  8,000  or  more  in  population.  In  common  use, 
however,  it  has  a  much  narrower  significance,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion  we  shall  limit  it  to  the  little  villages,  cross- 
road communities,  camps,  and  scattered  populations,  seaboard  and 
inland,  which  have  to  do  with  the  developing  and  marketing  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Suburban  communities  and  large 
villages  are  not  rural.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  rural  is  not  better 
comprehended,  for  looseness  in  its  use  leads  to  looseness  in  thought 
and  to  error  in  inference  and  in  conclusion.  No  one  can  grasp  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  who  has  not  lived  in  the  country  and 
absorbed  the  psychology  of  the  truly  rural  mind.  Socially  and 
psychologically  the  native  of  the  open  country  is  diflferent  from 
the  urbanite.  One  may  live  in  the  country  for  years  and  not  get 
the  rural  feeling  and  the  rural  point  of  view.  To  own  a  fann  or  a 
house  in  the  country  does  not  necessarily  make  the  owner  rural. 
He  may  never  fully  grasp  the  significance  of  rural  life.  If  he  is 
city  bred,  he  probably  never  will.  He  will  be  in  the  country  but 
not  of  it. 

Now  the  truly  rural  mind  as  developed  on  the  farm  is 
greater  than  the  urban  mind.  It  is  almost  purely  democratic.  In 
it,  labor  and  capital  are  reconciled,  and  the  farmer  sees  no  reason 
why  he  and  his  hired  help  should  not  eat  as  well  as  work  side  by 
side  in  shirtsleeves.  In  it  the  psychology  of  manufacturing,  buying, 
selling,  storing  and  transporting,  operate  in  harmony  in  one  mind 
instead  of  at  cross  purposes  in  many  minds  as  in  the  city.     In  it 
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the  professional,  the  scientific,  and  the  mercantile  mtist  strike  a 
fairly  even  balance.  The  fully  developed  rural  mind,  the  product  of 
its  environment,  is  more  original,  more  versatile,  mure  accurate, 
more  philosophical,  more  practical,  more  persevering  than  the  turban 
mind ;  it  is  a  larger,  freer  mind  and  dominates  tremendously. 

It  is  because  of  this  type  of  fann  bred  mind  that  our  leaders 
have  largely  come  from  rural  life.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities,  according  to 
Dr.  llillis,  of  Brooklyn,  were  brought  up  on  the  farm.  Of  a  group 
of  one  hundred  representative  men,  commercial  and  professkmal,  in 
Chicago,  it  was  found  that  eighty-five  per  cent  were  farm  or  village 
bred.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  in  four  colleges  and 
seminaries  came  from  country  districts,  while  upwards  of  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  women  mentioned  in  Who's  Who  likewise  are 
from  the  country.  Dr.  Hillis  well  says:  "The  brain  and  nerve 
centers  are  not  more  dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  the  related 
tissues  than  the  city  upon  the  rural  districts." 

And  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  national  welfare  that  the  rural 
districts  should  continue  to  furnish  such  leaders  and  therefore 
should  be  populous,  prosperous,  and  contented.  Yet  everyone 
knows  that  they  are  neither  the  6ne  nor  the  other.  Isolation,  hard 
work,  long  hours  and  small  returns  have  increased  discontent  es- 
pecially amongst  the  young,  while  the  call  of  the  city  has  been  in- 
jly  seductive.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  natural. 
tc  migration  from  country  to  town  has  swelled  to  alarming 
proportions,  scores  of  thousands  fleeing  like  fugitives  from  the 
hardships  and  isolatk>n  of  the  farm  lands,  their  departure  making 
still  more  dreary  and  deadening  to  those  who  remain  behind,  the 
isolation  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  augmenting  a  discon- 
tent that  in  many  sections  has  caused  people  to  settle  down  into 
an  almost  helpless  lethargy.  The  uppermost  sentiment  nearly  every 
where  seems  to  be :  "Any  thing  but  this !  How  can  I  get  away  T' 
Xational  welfare  requires  that  this  point  of  view  be  changed  to 
one  in  which,  with  cheery  hopefulness,  all  ask :  **Ifow  can  we  make 
conditions  such  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  stay  ?*' 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms 
"rural"  and  "country**  mean  very  diflferent  things  in  different  sec- 
tk)ns.  A  statement  that  is  entirely  applicable  to  a  farming  section 
or  to  country  villages  in,  say.  the  mountain  regions  of  eastern  Ten- 
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ncssee,  or  perhaps  nearer  home,  should  not  be  considered  as  "per- 
sonal" by  residents  of  the  many  cultured,  rural  communities  of 
wliich  this  nation  is  so  justly  proud.  Stop  a  moment  to  consider 
the  varied  rural  communities  of  this  land  of  ours.  Think  of  the 
mountain  whites  and  the  Georgia  "crackers,"  think  of  the  sparsely 
settled  population  of  the  Far  West,  of  the  rude  mining  settlements 
and  lumber  districts,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  any  railroad,  think 
of  the  black  belt  of  the  South,  the  half-civilized  Indians,  the  unde- 
sirable immigrants,  and  others  who  are  dispersed  over  our  agri- 
cultural districts  East,  West,  North  and  South,  some  perhaps  nearer 
than  we  like,  and  remember  that  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
rural  problem. 

In  many  rural  communities  conditions  are  thoroughly  dis- 
heartening. Something  must  be  done  for  them.  With  schools  and 
churches,  feeble,  extinct,  or  unheard  of,  no  worse  places  could 
be  conceived  of  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  No  wonder  people 
want  to  leave.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  our  national  welfare  they  must 
be  made  wholesome. 

Now,  while  a  complete  and  frank  description  of  such  rural 
conditions  as  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  all  of  our  states  would 
make  a  dark  picture,  yet  with  it  all  one  would  have  to  tell  of  many 
communities  of  refinement  and  great  prosperity,  and  of  many  meas- 
ures of  relief  and  promises  of  better  days.  A  rural  renaissance 
has  already  dawned.  Better  methods  of  agriculture  and  of  business 
co-operation  will  relieve  the  industrial  and  economic  elements  of 
the  situation,  while  an  awakening  church,  an  improved  school,  and 
a  richer  and  more  inspiring  community  life  will  tend  to  make  social 
conditions  centripetal  instead  of  centrifugal  and  lessen  the  sufTering 
from  isolation. 

It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  recreation  and  playground 
idea  will  make  itself  felt,  and  it  is  hardly  putting  it  too  strongly  to 
say  that  a  well  planned  propaganda  of  recreation  is  as  vital  a  neces- 
sity to  the  country's  welfare  as  is  improved  farming. 

Country  people  need  more  recreation  and  they  need  to  be 
trained  in  the  art  of  recreation  and  amusement.  The  older  people 
everywhere  give  but  little  thought  to  the  recreational  side  of  life, 
while  with  certain  elements  of  the  population  the  quest  for  means 
of  passing  leisure  hours  often  takes  crude,  uninteresting  and  even 
childish    forms,    not    infrequently    is    rough    and    grotesque,    and 
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altogether  too  commonly  leads  to  immorality  to  a  degree  that  ii  not 
generally  suspected. 

Into  this  matter  of  promoting  wholesome  recreation  lor  tbe 
young  and  old  the  rural  church,  the  reooostmcted  school,  tnnietimea 
consolidated  but  more  frequently  under  one  teacher,  the  rural  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  grange,  and  other  fraternal  orders,  mtist  enter  heart  and 
soul.  As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere,  an  adequate  program 
of  play  would  include  pleasurable  outdoor  and  indoor  occupation, 
fur  (a)  day  schools,  (b)  homes,  (c)  Sunday  schools,  (d)  other 
social  organizations,  public  and  private,  suitable  for  Sundays  as 
well  as  week-days,  adjusted  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  (i)  very  little  children,  (2)  children  from  eight  to 
thirteen,  (3)  boys  and  girls  in  the  adolescent  period,  (4)  adults; 
sex  as  well  as  age  being  taken  into  account  when  necessary.  The 
word  play  thus  broadened  brings  us  into  the  realms  of  kinder- 
gartens, manual  training  dc|)artments,  vacation  sc1kx>1s,  summer 
camps,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  nature-study  clubs,  camera  clubs, 
collection  clubs;  it  has  to  do  with  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
skating,  skeeing,  and  snow-shoeing;  also  with  all  forms  of  athletics; 
with  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  with  the  use  of  clay,  plasticine, 
paper  pulp,  and  putty  for  modeling;  with  the  use  of  tops  and 
marbles,  bean-bags,  balls  and  kites,  stilts,  toys,  soap  bubbles,  cards, 
dissected  maps,  scrap  books,  and  the  myriad  other  amusement 
materials,  plays  and  games  which  arc  the  heritage  of  the  human 
race,  and  without  sharing  in  which  no  child  can  grow  to  complete 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  no  adult  can  live  a  cheerful,  joyous, 
well-rounded-out  life. 

Let  us  itemize  with  brief  comment  or  description  some  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  a  propaganda  for  socialized,  supervised 
recreation,  indoors  and  outdoors,  in  home,  church,  school,  and 
community.  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  more  than  hastily  gbnce 
at  the  possibilities,  with  the  hope  of  opening  up  the  field  in  a 
suggestive  way. 

I.  Amongst  other  indoor  activities  wo  should  emphasize  story 
telling.  Mr.  Richard  T.  Wyche,  so  well  known  as  an  apostle  of  this 
great  and  important  art,  says,  "There  are  many  homes  that  cannot 
afford  libraries  and  the  rich  adornment  of  art.  but  no  home  is  so 
humble  that  parents  cannot  gather  the  children  around  the  fireside 
gn  a  winter's  evening  or  about  the  doorsteps  in  the  twilight  of  a 
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summer^s  day  and  tell  thein  stories."  This  is  an  art  that  parents 
and  many  other  adults  should  cultivate.  And  note  Mr.  Wyche's 
suggestion  about  the  fireside.  The  open  fireplace  can  work  social 
wonders  if  people  will  only  give  it  a  chancel  Suggestive  lists  of 
books  on  story  telling  may  be  obtained  of  tlie  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

2.  From  the  story  told  at  the  fireside  to  the  story  told  on  a 
stage  or  platform  before  an  audience  is  a  natural  evolution.  Dram- 
atic societies  should  be  organized  in  every  good  sized  community, 
and  where  the  population  is  scattered  several  communities  may  unite 
to  form  one.  We  are  only  beginning  to  sense  the  educational  value 
of  dramatization.  Yet  once  it  was  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  to 
spread  great  truths  amongst  the  people,  as,  for  instance,  the  teach- 
ing of  Biblical  events  and  characters  by  the  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  of  the  middle  ages.  Note  the  results  of  an  active  village 
dramatic  society  in  Oberammergau,  Germany.  Largely  through  its 
influence  there  has  developed  the  most  remarkable  community  in 
all  this  world,  a  little  village  in  a  remote  mountain  district,  which 
generation  after  generation  continues  to  produce  gifted  men,  superb 
women  and  beautiful,  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  clever  children, 
in  extraordinary  numbers.  Oberammergau  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  perhaps,  yet  properly  conducted  dramatics  will  greatly 
enrich  life  in  our  country  communities,  as  it  has  there. 

3.  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls  are  as  necessary  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city.  Besides  clubs  covering  particular  interests  like  photog- 
raphy, nature-study,  Bible  study,  etc.,  organizations  like  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Knights  of  King  Arthur  and  Pioneer  Girls 
should  be  fostered  and  supervised  by  adults.  Here  is  where  the 
country  pastor  may  exert  a  powerful  influence,  as  well  as  the 
country  teacher. 

4.  The  grange  and  other  fraternal  orders,  fire  companies,  liter- 
ary and  library  associations  furnish  club  life  for  men  and  women, 
and  in  these  the  recreation  idea  may  well  be  emphasized.  To  such 
organizations  the  children  must  appeal  for  sympathy  and  help  in 
their  playground  propaganda.  A  woman's  club  in  a  certain  village 
gave  a  giant  stride  to  the  children.  Its  example  is  worthy  of 
emulation. 

5.  Promoted  by  these  organizations,  communities  should  main- 
tain lecture  and  entertainment  courses,  reading  circles,  a  public 
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library,  and,  where  possible,  a  choral  onioo.  Then  there  is  the 
itereopticon  with  its  wonderful  |x>ssibilities.  No  community  or 
group  of  communities  should  be  without  one,  and  systematic  pro- 
vision for  its  use  should  be  made.  The  old  fashioned  husking  bees 
and  barn  raisings  are  things  of  the  past  in  all  but  a  few  communities, 
but  why  not  bring  back  the  spelling  match  and  the  tinging  sclmol? 
Tliose  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  such  things  know  what  an 
important  part  they  played  in  our  lives. 

6.  Church,  school  and  other  socials  should  pay  more  intelligent 
attention  to  their  programs  of  recreation.  Social  evenings  frequently 
are  uninteresting,  insipid  and  foolish  because  not  carefully  planned. 
They  disgust  and  alienate  instead  of  proving  attractive  and  inspir- 
ing. On  such  occasions  there  may  well  be  a  serious  core  to  the 
evening,  a  short  literary  and  musical  program,  for  instance,  or  a 
club  meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  community  interest,  to  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  plenty  of  fun  and  amusement.  Well  thought 
out  programs  of  entertainment,  fun  and  recreation  for  all  sorts  of 
gatherings  in  the  country  are  greatly  needed. 

7.  Township  or  county  gatherings,  extending  perhaps  through 
two  or  three  days,  have  been  successfully  maintained  in  several 
slates.  Most  famous  of  these  is  the  Hesperia  movement,  a  winter 
gathering  of  Michigan  farmers  and  teachers  which  has  met  for 
years  in  Hesperia,  miles  from  any  railway,  to  enjoy  a  program  of 
lectures,  music  and  discussion  from  Thursday  night  to  Saturday 
night.  Mr.  D.  E.  McClurc,  to  whom  most  of  the  credit  for  this 
movement  must  be  given,  said  once,  "Thousands  of  people  have 
been  inspired,  made  better,  at  the  Hesperia  meetings."  Hesperia, 
with  its  powerful  appeal  to  the  craving  for  wholesome  recreatioo, 
certainly  has  induced  many  to  stay  on  their  farms.  It  is  a  signal 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  a  properly  conducted  "Stay  on  the  Farm 
Movement,'*  which  is  far  more  important  than  the  "Back  to  the 
Farm  Movement." 

8.  Itinerant  social  and  literary  meetings  liave  also  proved  a 
success.  Assembling  by  strawload  or  by  walking  parties  on  a  giTcn 
Saturday,  bringing  their  lunch  and  meeting  in  a  school  house, 
church  or  village  hall,  people  from  several  oommunities  may  gather 
with  great  profit  and  pleasure  several  times  a  year. 

9.  Systematic  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  plays  and  games 
to  children  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  framing  up  programs 
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of  indoor  amusement.  Such  books  as  Bancroft's  "Games  for  the 
Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasiuiii,"  the  Dan  Bear  J 
Handy  Books,  Nugent's  **New  Games  and  Amusements"  and  John- 
son's "Education  by  Plays  and  Games"  should  be  owned  by  every 
school  and  church,  and  constantly  used.  Country  children  do  not 
play  enough  because  they  do  not  know  enough  about  play.  Their 
rc|)crtoire  of  games  is  exceeding  limited,  and  their  elders  are  even 
worse  off  than  they  are.  Hence  the  importance  of  systematic  effort 
to  teach  them  what  and  how  to  play.  The  splendid  work  being  done 
in  this  direction  by  some  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  work  secre- 
taries, who  actually  have  gone  from  one  country  school  to  another 
to  ask  permission  to  teach  the  children  a  few  new  games,  is  worthy 
of  emulation. 

10.  Manual  training,  industrial  and  domestic  arts,  and  nature- 
study  furnish  much  indoor  occupation  which  has  high  recreational 
value.  The  making  of  collections  (stamps,  autographs,  eggs,  etc.) 
should  be  encouraged,  so  should  the  making  of  useful  articles  for 
the  home  or  school.  Manual  methods  in  Sunday  school  work  are 
also  decidedly  in  point  here. 

11.  What  has  so  far  been  said  suggests  the  importance  of 
having,  in  connection  with  church,  school  and  home,  a  definite  store- 
room or  place  for  play  and  recreation  materials,  which  should  be 
treated  with  the  same  dignity  as  a  library  and  should  be  as  liberally 
maintained  as  possible.  In  it  would  be  kept  not  only  the  toys  and 
games,  but  materials  for  constructing  various  articles,  drawing  and 
painting  materials,  costumes  that  have  been  used  in  dramatics  and 
that  will  surely  come  in  handy  again  some  day,  pictures,  projection 
apparatus,  etc. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  play  for  country  communities  may 
include  (i)  activities  suggested  by  the  environment  itself,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  tramping,  mountain  climbing,  water 
sports,  winter  sports,  certain  phases  of  nature-study  and  of  farm 
work,  like  sugar  making,  husking  bees,  and  so  on;  (2)  group 
activities  for  boys  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  for  girls  like  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls;  (3)  regular  playground  activities  with  organized  and 
supervised  plays,  games  and  athletics;  (4)  community  activities, 
such  as  pageants  and  festivals,  county  fairs  and  athletic  field  days 
and  play  picnics.    Of  these : 

I.  Hunting  and  fishing  cannot  figure  conspicuously  in  the  long 
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settled  sections  of  the  country  for  ihc  obvious  reason  that  6sh  and 
game  are  scarce.  When  these  sports  arc  no  lonfer  avaiUble«  other 
fonns  of  recreation  must  be  pruvidcd  to  take  their  place,  though  not 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  as  effective.  The  old-fash- 
ioned husking  bee  is  no  more,  but  the  sugar  bush  is  still  with  us, 
tliough  in  less  romantic  form  because  of  its  modem  methods.  It  is 
now  very  business  like  and  is  no  longer  the  "recreation  center**  it 
used  to  be  in  numberless  phices,  with  its  rude  shelter,  its  kettles, 
sap  buckets  and  roaring  campfires. 

To  supplement,  or  to  take  the  place  of  these  old  time  recrea- 
tions, the  more  modem  forms  of  camping  out  may  well  be  encour- 
aged in  the  country.  Who  has  not  known  of  boys  putting  up  a  tent 
near  the  house,  or  making  a  rough  shelter  in  the  woods  and  sleeping 
and  eating  in  it  for  days  at  a  time?  Here  is  an  instinct  of  which 
country  pastors  and  teachers  may  well  take  advantage.  A  few  tents 
in  a  community,  owned  by  the  church  perhaps,  or  by  the  grange,  or 
even  by  a  ladies'  club,  may  be  made  a  means  of  grace  to  many  if 
under  the  supervision  of  a  wise  leader. 

2.  Tramping  is  an  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  unpracticed, 
form  of  recreation  in  America,  though  it  is  popular  in  Europe. 
Pile  some  bedding  into  a  wagon  with  provisions  and  extra  clothing, 
and,  with  an  objective  point  two  or  three  days  away,  such  as  some 
historic  site,  some  college  of  agriculture,  some  mountain,  city  or  body 
of  water,  let  the  trampers  set  forth  properly  su|)cr\'ised  and  guided, 
camping  along  the  road  and  thoroughly  enjoying  an  outing  whose 
retrosi>ect  is  only  less  delightful  than  the  actual  experience,  espe- 
cially if  cameras  are  taken  along  to  make  a  visual  record  of  current 
events, 

3.  Mountain  climbing  is  another  pastime  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated  in  this  country,  but  chiefly  by  city  people. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  mral  population  live  near  superb  moun- 
tains, the  conquest  of  which  by  clinibii)g  will  prove  most  inspiring 
to  mountaineering  clubs  whose  membership  should  include  women 
and  girls.  Recent  magazine  articles  show  the  possibilities  of  this 
sport. 

4.  What  has  been  called  the  "caravan**  gives  an  interesting 
outing.  It  is  a  train  of  wagons,  fitted  up  as  comfortably  and  as 
attractively  as  may  be  desired,  a  la  gypsy  style,  one  scr\ing  as  a 
parlor,  another  as  a  kitchen,  others  as  sleeping  rooms,  and  so  oo. 
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the  caravaii  moving  leisurely  through  the  country  in  a  most  com- 
fortable outing. 

5.  For  the  water  there  is  the  houseboat,  with  a  great  variety  of 
possibilities,  perhaps  too  expensive  for  a  single  family,  but  feasible 
for  co-operative  effort,  especially  if  fitted  up  in  the  simple  inexpen- 
sive way  practiced  by  fishermen  and  river  boatmen. 

Tramping  and  camping  expeditions  may  be  accompanied  by 
programs  of  plays  and  games,  athletic  events  and  water  sports  to 
any  extent  desired,  with  appropriate  badges  and  mementos  for 
excellence  shown  in  competition  or  in  attaining  certain  standards. 
Indeed,  some  outings  are  rendered  onerous  and  dull  for  lack  of  the 
incidental  play  which  should  be  counted  on  to  liven  up  the  day's 
doings  and  prevent  monotony. 

6.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls  should  be  organized  in 
country  districts  as  well  as  in  cities,  possibly  with  slightly  different 
standards  and  tests.  "Rural  Scouts"  have  already  appeared  in  the 
West,  and  perhaps  this  name  instead  of  "Boy  Scouts"  should  be 
adopted  for  country  boys.  Country  girls  have  not  been  organized 
along  these  lines,  although  an  organization  of  "Pioneer  Girls"  has 
been  projected.  But  in  the  Tomato  Clubs  of  the  South  girls  have 
achieved  an  organization  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pro- 
fessedly vocational,  lends  itself  to  social  recreation  to  any  desired 
extent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Corn  Clubs  and  other  similar 
organizations  of  country  boys.  Yet  these  vocational  clubs,  strongly 
recreational  as  they  may  be,  cannot  play  that  rich  part  in  the  social 
development  of  adolescents  as  do  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire 
Girls. 

So  far  we  have  touched  on  the  more  informal  modes  of  recrea- 
tion, the  equipment  for  which  is  the  world  about  us  in  which  man 
and  nature  are  playmates.  We  now  come  to  that  still  greater  and 
perhaps  more  important,  certainly  more  social,  field  of  recreation, 
in  which  man  plays  with  man,  combining  for  purposes  of  recreation 
in  numberless  forms  of  activity  which,  when  properly  organized 
and  supervised,  develop  eflficiency,  build  character,  and  often  fuse 
discordant  elements  into  a  hoinogeneous,  co-operating  mass.  In 
this  more  specialized  field  the  recreational  activities  center  at  the 
playground,  and  here  play  comes  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  important  concerns  of  life. 

One  of  the  best  things  ever  said  about  play  comes  from  Mr. 
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Joseph  Lee,  whom  we  delight  to  honor  as  the  father  of  the  modem 
pUygruuiid  movement  in  this  ooimtry.  *'Thc  thing  that  most  needs 
to  be  understood  about  play/'  he  says,  **is  tliat  it  is  not  a  luxury,  bat 
a  necessity ;  it  is  not  something  tlut  a  child  iikri  to  have;  it  is  some- 
thii^  that  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  grow  up.  It  i^  more  than  an 
essential  part  of  his  education ;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of 
his  growth,  of  the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  at  alL"  All 
this  is  as  true  for  the  country  child  as  for  the  city  child. 

But  we  must  take  a  still  wider  view  of  outdoor  play,  and  regard 
it  as  an  essential  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  We  should 
never  get  too  old  to  play,  and  since  it  is  so  tmiversally  important 
we  must  undertake  seriously  to  provide  adequate  play  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  all.  Having  caught  the  wider  significance  of  the 
playground  idea,  we  shall  come  to  recognize  that  the  organized  and 
supervised  playground  is  as  iiuicli  a  s(x:ial  institiitiun  as  arc?  the 
church  and  school. 

And  I  would  here  emphasize,  as  I  have  in  previous  articlcj»,  tliat 
play  in  the  country  is  not  so  much  to  promote  health  as  to  develop 
the  higher  social  instincts,  to  introduce  another  powerful  centripetal 
factor  into  country  life  which  will  tend  to  counteract  the  expulsive 
features  which  have  been  so  actively  depopulating  our  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  very  important  result  of  play  in  the  country  is  the  develop- 
ment of  community  spirit  which  is  so  seriously  lacking  in  country 
districts.  There  seems  to  be  so  little  to  hold  the  people  together. 
But  once  interest  children  in  play,  get  them  to  organize  teams^ 
design  and  make  a  good  school  banner,  compose  and  team  a  school 
cheer,  adopt  a  distinctive  athletic  costume  or  even  a  celluloid  button 
which  is  to  be  worn  when  they  go  to  the  next  great  play  festival 
and  compete  with  other  schools,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  com- 
munity spirit  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  and  the  adult 
population  will  soon  be  catching  something  of  it  too. 

In  country  places  playgrounds  will  have  to  come,  if  they  come 
at  all,  through  the  generosity  of  some  individual  or  clubs  or  on  the 
initiative  of  some  organization  like  a  powerful  school  or  college,  a 
wide-awake  church  or  a  county  work  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
And  they  are  actually  coming  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  evcr>'where  they  produce  the  same  social 
results.  That  is,  they  bring  about  fine  community  spirit,  awaken 
civic  consciousness  and  co-operation,  and  make  for  a  whole-souled 
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companionship  instead  of  for  individualism  and  isolation.  If  we 
could  see  the  playground  idea  prevail  throughout  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  land,  the  gain  to  the  nation  through  the  ever  increas- 
ing nimibcr  of  cheerful,  contented,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens 
will  be  far  greater  than  if  mines  of  fabulous  wealth  were  uncovered 
or  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  were  brought  under  our  flag. 

Regular,  supervised  play  should  begin  at  the  home,  and  how 
fortunate  the  children  who  have  parents  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
play  and  who  will  occasionally  find  time  to  play  with  their  children  1 
Sand  pile,  swings  and  other  inexpensive  apparatus  are  easily  pro- 
vided, and  so  are  the  chinning  bar,  jumping  pit  and  running  course. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  school,  even  the  one-room  school. 
Helpful  literature  is  now  available  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  up  this  work.  The  country  road  will  have  to  be  pressed  into 
service  for  some  of  the  activities,  but  every  school  should  have 
ample  grounds  laid  out  and  equipped  for  such  games  as  volley  ball, 
badminton,  prisoner's  base,  captain  ball,  baseball  or  playground  ball 
(the  latter  requiring  much  less  space  than  the  former),  relay  races, 
etc.  Marbles  and  kite  flying  should  be  encouraged,  and  so  should 
red  rover,  leapfrog,  duck  on  the  rock,  moving  statues,  and  a  hundred 
other  games  that  are  readily  learned. 

Folk  dancing  should  be  revived  in  the  country  as  it  has  been 
in  the  city.    Here  again  manuals  of  instruction  are  ready. 

Teachers,  pastors  and  play  leaders  should  make  use  of  excur- 
sions, picnics  and  camping  expeditions,  as  suggested  above. 

National  holidays  and  other  special  occasions  may  be  observed 
by  the  holding  of  pageants.  There  is  already  a  generous  literature 
on  this  subject  which  may  be  obtained  through  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  pageant  idea  for  country 
communities  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Langdon  at  Thet- 
ford,  Vermont.  His  pamphlet,  *The  Pageant  of  Thetford,"  is  a 
classic  in  the  literature  of  recreation. 

An  essential  phase  of  playground  activity  is  athletics.  These 
cannot  be  elaborate,  of  course,  and  if  the  teacher  feels  unequal  to 
the  task  perhaps  the  country  pastor  or  some  other  adult  in  the 
community  would  help. 

A  beginning  in  athletics  is  usually  made  by  having  the  boys  run, 
jump  and  chin  themselves  in  accordance  with  certain  directions  and 
standards  as  explained  in  the  following  blank,  a  badge  or  button 
being  given  to  each  boy  who  attains  the  required  standards : 
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The  most  important  factor  in  promoting  play  in  the  country  it 
the  field  (lay  and  play  picnic,  the  great  day  of  the  year  when  the 
country  schools  of  the  district  or  county  meet  at  some  central  point 
and  pass  the  day  in  play.  Since  the  first  field  day  of  this  sort  was 
started  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  a  little  village  in  New  York 
State  some  seven  years  ago,  the  idea  has  spread  very  generall)r 
through  the  country,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  field  day  and  play 
picnic  has  become  an  important  rural  institution.  Its  main  features 
are  as  follows : 

A  country  school  alhlciic  league  is  orgaiii/cd  among  the  schools 
of  a  county  or  commissioners*  district  to  tn>tcr  all  kinds  of  dean 
athletics  among  countr>'  children,  to  teach  them  and  their  teachers 
outdoor  and  indoor  games,  and  to  bring  the  schools  together  at  least 
once  a  year  in  a  great  field  day  and  play  picnic.  For  purposes  of 
instruction,  circular  letters  giving  lists  of  books  on  games  and 
athletics  and  other  important  partiailars  are  sent  to  all  teachcrt 
and  pastors,  while  a  number  of  games  like  prisoner's  base,  capCatn 
ball  and  some  relay  races  are  published  with  illustratire  cuts  in 
village  papers  and  sent  broadcast  through  the  county.    To  further 
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aid  the  play  propaganda  volunteers  are  sent  to  the  country  schools 
to  leach  games  and  to  help  with  the  local  athletic  and  badge  contests. 
The  matter  is  also  presented  at  granges,  institutes  and  public  meet- 
ings by  aid  of  the  stereopticon. 

Individual  schools  are  encouraged  to  organize  relay  teams,  and 
teams  to  play  prisoner's  base,  baseball  and  other  group  games,  and 
to  compete  with  other  schools.  Individual  schools  are  encouraged 
to  have  their  own  field  days,  while  groups  of  three  or  four  schools 
are  urged  to  have  an  annual  meet. 

The  grounds  for  the  play  festival,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date several  thousand  people,  are  portioned  off  into  several  play 
areas.  In  one  place  there  are  courts  for  prisoner's  base,  captain  ball, 
bean-bag  toss,  basket-ball  throw,  and  so  on;  another  area  is  set 
aside  for  baseball  or  playground  ball;  still  another  is  devoted  to 
giant  strides,  playground  slides,  merry-go-rounds,  and  swings;  nets 
are  also  stretched  for  volley  ball,  tennis  and  badminton,  pits  are  dug 
for  jumping,  courses  marked  out  for  running  and  racing,  a  range 
laid  out  for  archery,  and  many  an  interesting  game  or  contrivance 
for  testing  skill  or  otherwise  affording  amusement  is  at  hand  here 
and  there  to  attract  little  groups  of  children,  who  wander  about  all 
day  long  in  perfect  delight  from  one  interesting  occupation  to 
another. 

Provision  is  made  for  checking  the  packages  and  lunches  of  the 
thousands  of  guests,  while  water  and  toilet  accommodations  must 
be  carefully  and  generously  planned.  Tents  must  be  set  up  for 
those  who  are  to  sell  frankfurters,  sandwiches,  ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  day  nursery,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  tents,  furnished  with  cots,  kindergarten  tables 
and  play  materials,  a  sand  pile  just  outside  the  door,  and  appro- 
priate eatables  which  may  well  include  sterilized  milk  in  bottles  for 
the  infants.  Here  mothers  may  check  their  babies  free  of  charge, 
leaving  them  in  competent  care  while  they  themselves  spend  the 
hours  in  joyous  freedom. 

Carefully  prepared  programs  are  printed  and  freely  distributed 
and  trained  play  leaders  are  at  hand  to  teach  children  and  adults 
how  to  play  and  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  day. 

Balloon  ascensions  and  other  imported  amusements  and  spec- 
tacles are  strictly  excluded,  for  this  is  a  day  of  play  of  the  people, 
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by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Thoataiidi  oome  to  these  occa- 
sions, and  we  want  these  tbouiands  to  play  and  not  merely  to  be 
amused  by  hired  performera. 

yuoiing  from  a  recent  article  by  the  writer  of  this  paper: 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  stand  at  a  pUoe  of  vantage  and  wauh  thcat 
thousands  assemble  from  every  direction  intent  upon  play,  sonc  by  trails 
many  on  foot  and  hor»cIack.  and  hundreds  by  wagon,  carairans  of  wludi 
wind  their  way  from  neighboring  villages  and  farms, 
district  school  comes  to  town  on  a  hay-wagon,  with  flags  and 
and  with  its  school  cheer  frequently  in  evidence.  Jutt  think  for  a 
what  this  means  to  that  school.  It  shows  that  co-operation,  felkm-fcdiniU 
Khool  spirit,  community  loyalty,  and  kindred  virtues  have  been  bom  imo 
their  lives,  and  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  experience  the  social 
forces  of  coimtry  life  have  become  centripetal  and  attractive  instead  of 
centrifugal  and  expulsive. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  play  festival  is  not  just  for  fun;  it  is 
not  merely  to  while  away  leisure  time;  it  is  not  a  mere  picnic  The  latter 
has  its  value  and  is  not  to  be  decried,  but  it  usually  grows  out  of  no  special 
purpose  other  than  to  have  a  pleasing  outing,  and  it  exercises  no  permanent 
influence.  The  play  festival,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  ancient  festi%'als 
and  feast  days  which  are  made  familiar  to  us  through  the  Bible,  u  of 
purposeful  intent  and  has  an  important  mission  to  perform.  Of  course;  it 
consists  largely  of  play,  and  one  of  its  chief  ends  is  tbe^  proridlBf  of 
amusement.  But  preparation  for  this  day  of  pleasure  represents  raootka 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  and  adults,  and 
a  great  many  by-products  have  resulted  which  are  of  priceless  value. 

Take  the  schools  for  instance — that  is,  those  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  under  the  leadership  of  a  good  teacher.  In  getting  ready  to  play  tbcir 
part  in  the  events  of  the  day  the  pupils  become  more  closely  organised, 
of  all  kinds  has  been  better  done,  school  spirit  has  been  dctcloped 
physical  health  has  been  promoted  by  participation  m  games  and 
The  school  has  become  socialized. 

Then,  too,  at  the  festival  the  children  may  oscasure  their 
ments  with  those  of  children  from  other  schools  and  find  out  jntt  what  art 
their  strong  and  weak  points. 

Then  later  the  effect  on  individual  lives.  Acquaintances  formed  on 
these  occasions  may  be  followed  up  by  profiuble  correspondence,  by  ex- 
changing visits  and  thus  lead  to  the  establishment  of  lifekmg 
The  names  of  those  who  excel  in  one  sport  or  another  become 
words  throughout  the  country.  How  this  stimulates  sclf-rcipcct 
tion!  The  real  leaders  in  each  community  become  known,  be  they  boyt  or 
girls,  men  or  women,  and  these  may  be  broQght  tCfUher  thcfaaller  for 
organized  efforts  in  worthy  enterprises  for  the  common  good.  And  all  the 
time  the  isolation  of  cotmtry  life  is  being  lessened. 

Again,  how  easily  may  new  and  desirable  features  be  introduced  into  a 
school  or  a  community  by  these  festivals,  and  what  an  opportunity  they 
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afford  for  getting  children  to  do  the  old  things  in  the  spirit  of  a  new 
comprehension  and  from  a  broader  point  of  view.  For  instance,  if  play 
festivals  become  a  permanent  institution  in  a  country  and  it  is  known  that 
there  will  always  be  competitive  athletics  and  games,  then  running  and  jump- 
ing, prisoner's  base,  relay  races,  and  so  on,  will  become  permanent  features  in 
the  physical  lives  of  the  children  who  arc  within  the  radius  of  the  festival's 
influence.  If  on  such  days  there  are  events  which  may  be  participated  in  by 
only  boys'  clubs,  then  boys'  clubs  can  thereafter  be  easily  organized  and 
maintained  with  incalculable  benefit  throughout  the  year.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  competitive  exhibit  of  home-made  bread  and  cake  in  one  of  the  booths 
on  the  festival  grounds,  then  will  it  be  easy  to  get  the  girls  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  art  of  baking.  If  corn-judging  or  vegetable  contest  is  to 
be  held,  then  corn  patches  and  home  gardens  will  multiply  and  flourish.  If 
an  exhibit  of  photographs,  programmes,  and  printed  matter  showing  the 
operation  of  men's  clubs,  women's  clubs,  Bible  study  circles,  or  literary 
societies  should  be  made,  with  an  intelligent  person  at  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  give  explanations,  then  will  such  organizations  be  likely  to 
make  their  appearance  in  one  community  after  another  throughout  the 
county.  If  there  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  school  work  in  one  of  the  tents, 
then  all  through  the  year  the  children  will  give  more  attention  to  the  three 
R's,  while  sewing,  gardening,  bench-work,  carving,  basketry,  and  art  will  find 
a  deservedly  prominent  place  in  an  increasing  number  of  schools  and  homes. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  through  a  series  of  properly  con- 
ceived and  well-conducted  festivals  the  civic  and  institutional  life  of  an 
entire  country  or  district,  and  the  lives  of  many  individuals  of  all  ages,  may 
be  permanently  quickened  and  inspired,  the  play  movement  thus  making 
surely  for  greater  contentment,  cleaner  morals,  and  more  intense  patriotism 
and  righteousness  on  the  farm  lands  and  in  the  village  populations  of  our 
country.    Such,  indeed,  are  the  socializing  effects  of  organized  and  supervised 

play. 


CIVIC  ART  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 


By  RiciiAKO  B.  Watrous, 
Secretary  American  Civk  AMOciatioo,  WaabingUMi,  D.  C 


The  expression  "civic  art"  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  a  mia- 
nomer  as  applied  to  country  life»  for,  as  now  most  used  in  the 
cities,  it  relates  to  that  art  which  is  to  be  an  intimate  everyday 
art  in  contributing  to  the  structural  beauty  and  efikiency  of  com- 
munity life.  Community  life  is  not  alone  that  of  the  great  city  or 
the  small  town,  but  of  any  group,  however  small  and  widely  sep- 
arated. A  home  far  removed  from  other  homes  may  be  a  part 
of  a  community,  even  if  that  community  is  an  entire  county.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  some  larger  group  and  it  has  a  relation  to 
that  group  as  a  whole. 

If  it  is  worth  while  that  there  should  be  concert  of  action  in 
the  cities  for  the  attainment  of  the  beautiful,  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  the  same  effort  by  individuals  and  small 
groups  of  individuals  in  the  country.  That  there  is  need  for  siKh 
effort  in  the  cities  calls  for  no  argument,  and  that  that  need  has  been 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  civic 
improvement  idea  as  illustrated  during  the  past  ten  years,  in  par- 
ticular, in  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  America.  There  have 
been  compelling  influences  in  the  cities  for  civic  art  which  have  been 
too  powerful  to  resist.  Where  the  race  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial supremacy  has  been  so  keen  that  there  has  devdoped  but 
slowly  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  those  things  too  frequently 
called  purely  aesthetic,  there  has  been  forced  upon  men  and  women 
the  actual  necessity  of  attention  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
parks,  of  playgrounds  for  children  and  recreation  areas  for  adult*, 
of  clean  streets,  of  proper  housing,  of  dignified  public  and  private 
structures  and  of  all  those  contributing  agencies  to  an  atmosphere 
that  makes  for  health,  happiness,  good  dtizenshtp  and  material 
prosperity.  Those  cities  that  have  neglected  to  provide  these  fac- 
tors of  community  life  arc  waking  up  to  a  full  rcaliration  that  they 
are  falling  behind  in  the  striving  for  material  development.  They 
have  discovered  that  there  can  be  no  efficient  utility  without  corre- 
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spending  beauty.  They  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  inseparable.  It 
may  be  that  a  pestilence  of  typhoid  fever  is  the  awakening  agency 
to  the  need  for  cleanliness  in  municipal  sanitary  conditions  and  an 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  that  polluted  streams,  dirty  alleys 
and  an  absence  of  breathing  spaces  are  causes  of  disease  and  death. 
It  may  be  that  a  diminution  of  existing  population  or  a  falling  off 
of  that  new  population  attracted  to  a  properly  organized  and  con- 
ducted community  is  the  impulse  for  better  conditions.  Whatever 
the  impulse,  the  issue  is  sure  to  result  in  a  transformation  from 
conditions  ugly  to  those  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  The  banks  of  a 
river  cleared  because  the  drinking  water  has  been  contaminated,  give 
way  to  river  fronts  that  are  utilized  for  parks  and  boulevards  on  the 
one  hand  and  imposing  business  structures  on  the  other  hand.  Both 
are  equally  important  to  the  city  that  would  be  great  in  all  respects. 
It  should  follow  that  if  the  "City  Beautiful,"  made  so  by  the 
care  of  its  citizens,  is  worth  while,  the  "Country  Beautiful"  is  just 
as  worth  while.  Mother  nature  did  well  her  part  originally ;  foolish 
man  has  undone  nature's  work  in  the  city  and  the  country.  The 
field  for  man's  constructive  and  reconstructive  labor  is  almost,  if 
not  fully,  as  broad  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  The  incentive 
may  be  even  greater.  First,  because  at  present  the  drift  of  jx)pula- 
tion  is  from  the  country  to  the  city  and  it  is  essential  that  there  go 
to  the  city  men  and  women  equipped  at  the  start  to  take  the  part 
in  those  activities  of  the  city  that  shall  contribute  to  civic  beauty. 
They  should  be  teachers  and  not  students.  Second,  there  is  the 
growing  march  "Back  to  Eden,"  and  it  is  essential  for  more  reasons 
than  this  article  permits  of  enumeration,  why  that  Eden  should 
increasingly  draw  a  larger  and  constantly  larger  population  from 
the  city.  The  city-bred  man  or  woman,  in  particular  the  one  who 
has  lived  in  a  community  where  attention  has  been  given  to  art,  is 
going  to  find  that  country  life  the  most  attractive  that  has  sur- 
rounded itself  with  the  largest  measure  of  those  refinements  that 
contribute  to  happiness  and  culture.  And  this  leads  to  a  statement 
that  there  are  material  reasons  why  the  rural  dweller  should  be  a 
part  of  every  movement  that  proposes  to  improve  his  particular 
section  of  the  country.  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  pains- 
taking care  and  large  expenditures  for  art's  sake  have  more  than 
paid  for  themselves  in  the  city.  It  may  be  equally  true  for  the 
country.    The  commercial  motive,  however,  is  not,  and  should  not 
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be,  the  great  motive    The  beoefiu  from  a  material  itandpoint  are 

but  the  corollaries  of  the  other  really  valuable  benefits.    That  they 
do  follow  cannut  be  overlooked* 

Bearing  in  mind  tliat  civic  art  at  moft  commonly  used  relates 

to  the  everyday  surroundings,  or  what  the  everyday  stUToandinfs 

should  be,  what  are  some  of  the  things  tliat  can  be  done  in  the 

country,  such  as  are  done  in  the  city  and  bow  can  they  be  done? 

With  the  imporunce  of  civic  art  established  as  of  equal  importance 

in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  attain- 

nicnt  is  natural  and  proper.    Before  pointing  out  the  way  to  civic  art 

the  question  arises,  **Just  what  is  civic  art?"    One  writer  says,  "Art 

is  the  well-doing  of  what  needs  doing."    Such  a  definition,  of  course, 

involves  beauty.     But  beauty   is  not  easily  defined.      Raymond 

Unwin,  an  English  landscape  architect,  says  of  beauty,  **It  is  an 

elusive  quality,  not  always  easily  attained  by  direct  effort  and  yet 

it  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  good  work,  the  crowning  and  com- 

*    '      (juality.    It  is  not  a  quality  that  can  be  put  on  from  outside, 

ings  from  the  spirit  of  the  artist  infused  into  the  work.    We 

are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  art  as  something  added 

from  without,  some  species  of  expensive  trimming  put  on.    Civic 

art,  the  expression  of  civic  life,  is  too  often  understood  to  consist 

in  filling  our  streets  with  marble  fountains,  dotting  our  squares  with 

groups  of  statuary,  twining  our  lampposts  with  wriggling  acamhttt 

leaves  or  dolphins'  tails,  and  our  buildings  with  meaningless  boncbes 

of  fruit  and  flowers  tied  up  with  impossible  stone  ribbons.**  William 

Morris  said:    "Beauty,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  art,  using  the 

word  in  its  widest  sense,  is,  I  contend,  no  mere  accident  of  human 

life  which  people  can  take  or  leave  as  they  choose,  but  a  positive 

necessity  of  life,  if  we  are  to  live  as  nature  intended  us  to-— that  is, 

unless  we  are  content  to  be  less  than  men." 

With  the  distinction,  then,  that  art  is  not  alone  that  which  is 
found  in  the  gallery  or  the  studio,  but  the  very  expression  of  life  in 
all  its  finer  qualities,  how  may  it  be  best  expressed  in  the  country? 
Surely  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  absence  of  civic  art  in  the  rural 
sections  just  as  there  has  been  in  the  city.  The  older  sections  of  the 
United  States,  the  New  England  States,  for  instance,  afford  cxamplet 
of  a  bck  of  expression  of  civic  art,  just  as  do  many  of  the  newer 
sections.  The  first  expression  of  the  instinct  for  improvement,  for 
It  mu^t  be  conceded  to  be  an  instinct,  though  too  often  slow  of 
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expression,  is  in  and  about  the  lioinc.  Ihc  rural  home  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  for  improvement.  Too  often  the  only  evi- 
dences of  ail  habitation  are  the  tools  and  implements  of  the  farmer, 
scattered  about  his  premises  with  little  regard  to  orderliness  and  nu 
attention  to  adornment,  unless  it  be  a  tree  here  and  there  for  shade, 
and  the  desire  for  shade  may  be  one  of  utility  without  especial 
regard  for  beauty.  The  same  spirit  that  has  prompted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  city  dwellers  to  *'clean  up''  their  back  yards  and  replace 
bare  surfaces  of  ashes  and  other  debris  with  growing  grass,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  may  well  extend  to  the  rural  home.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  country  home  from  just  an  eating  and  sleeping  place  to 
a  living  place,  by  the  introduction  of  home  gardening,  for  the  sake 
of  gardening  and  its  beauty,  and  not  for  its  sustenance  alone,  will  do 
wonders  to  keep  the  youth  of  those  homes  willing  to  grow  iip  and 
abide  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  will  also  check  the  progress  of  the 
men  and  women  of  those  homes  to  the  asylums  which  statistics 
show  are  largely  filled  with  those  whom  the  very  monotony  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  farm  has  driven  there.  Each  farmer's  home  may 
be  an  improvement  society  of  itself  and  its  object  may  be  "to  make 
home  surroundings  beautiful."  Once  the  desire  for  beauty  is  firmly 
rooted,  the  possibilities  for  acquiring  it  are  simpler  than  in  the  city, 
for  the  nearby  woods  may  afford  much  of  the  equipment.  It  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  city  to  go  to  the  nurseryman  and  the  florist, 
for  nature  has  provided  her  stores  near  at  hand.  But  the  actual 
effort  towards  beauty  must  be  exerted. 

It  is  just  as  true  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  that  man  cannot 
live  unto  himself  alone.  He  is  his  brother's  keeper  even  if  that 
brother  lives  a  mile  away  and  not  just  over  the  fence  or  porch 
railing,  and  to  that  extent  there  must  be  the  united  endeavor  to 
create  not  alone  the  beautiful  individual  home  surroundings,  but  a 
territorial  or  sectional  improvement  that  shall  be  uniform  and 
expressive  of  the  best  in  all  the  life  of  that  territory  or  section. 
The  evidences  of  improvement  should  be  revealed  in  continuous 
stretches  and  not  in  patches.  For  instance,  the  row  of  trees,  and 
trees  arc  just  as  beautiful  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  should  not 
.stop  with  the  yard  limits.  They  .should  line  the  thoroughfares  thit 
lead  to  and  from  the  town  or  market  centers.  Of  especial  impor- 
tance is  the  embellishment  of  roadways.  Not  only  are  good  roads 
necessary  these  days  to  make  the  carrying  of  farm  produce  eco- 
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noinical.  Rural  roads  are  being  traveled  over  now  more  than  ever 
before  for  pleasure,  and  that  traffic  will  continue  with  the  increaied 
use  of  automobiles  and  the  increase  of  wealth.  Beautiful  avcmwt 
are  just  as  much  a  source  of  delight  to  the  senses  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city.  Reverting  again  to  the  material  aspect  oi  civic 
improvement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  county  difttngutfhed 
for  its  good  roads  and  its  beautiful  roads  draws  to  itself  a  traffic 
tliat  is  a  source  of  profit.  A  section  that  is  delightful  and  com- 
furtable  to  pass  through  is  surely  a  section  that  attracts  newcomert 
aa  possible  permanent  residents,  and  some  day  they  may  be  so  many 
in  number  that  there  will  grow  up  new  communities,  brougfit  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  farmers,  because  the  people  of  the  county  have 
been  enterprising  enough  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  holdings 
by  attention  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 

The  same  spirit  that  prompts  the  making  of  beautiful  high- 
ways, for  the  sake  of  traffic,  will  do  more  than  plant  trees.  It  will 
keep  the  highways  clean  and  smooth ;  it  will  spend  money  to  keep 
them  free  of  dust  by  the  use  of  oil  and  water  or  both;  it  will 
smooth  off  the  plots  between  the  roadway  and  the  fences,  clear 
away  fallen  trees  and  debris.  It  will  prevent  the  desecration  of 
hillsides  and  rock  exposures  by  unsightly  outdoor  advertising.  It 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  unite  in  saying  that  board  fences  shall  not 
be  used  to  tell  how  many  miles  it  is  to  the  next  clothing  house  or 
motion  picture  show.  It  will,  however,  recognize  the  demand  of 
the  traveler  for  guidance  and  information  by  erecting  artistic  sign- 
()05ts  and  guides.  Some  day  when  it  is  fully  awake  to  its  respon* 
sibilitics  it  will  pronounce  against  the  unsightly  telephone  and 
telegraph  posts  that  too  frequently  are  permitted  to  mar  the  aspect 
of  otherwise  beautiful  roadways  even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  off 
the  tops  and  branches  of  noble  trees  to  make  way  for  the  wires. 
The  telephone  is  a  blessing  to  the  rural  district,  but  it  docs  not  need 
to  be  a  blight  to  trees  and  to  roadway  beauty.  One  way  to  solve 
the  telephone  post  problem,  where  the  expense  of  underground 
installation  is  prohibitive,  is  to  place  the  posts  back  from  the  road 
on  private  property,  even  if  the  companies  do  have  to  pay  a  nominal 
fee  for  so  doing. 

Cities  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  adornment  of  trii 
and  sqtiares  formed  by  the  junction  of  cross  streets.  The 
possibilities  exist  in  the  rural  districts.    How  much  improved  tfie 
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view  might  be  if  at  the  conjunction  of  roads  a  triangle,  here  and 
llicrc,  might  be  made  a  spot  to  pause  at,  for  rest,  yes,  refreshment 
of  the  inner  man  and  beast  On  main  traveled  roads  such  triangles 
might  be  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  for  the  installation 
of  drinking  fountains,  the  surroundings  cleared  and  parked  and 
si)eaking  plainly  that  somewhere  and  by  some  one  or  some  organized 
group  advantage  had  been  taken  of  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  civic  art.  Even  country  roads  with  the  glories  of  nature 
visible  everywhere  may  grow  monotonous  and  the  touch  of  man's 
hand  be  appreciated.  Such  triangles,  shaped  into  order  and  beauty 
and  so  maintained,  would  speak  in  no  indistinct  tones  for  an  awak- 
ened and  ever-awake  public  spirit. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  avenues  that  are  open  for 
definite  civic  endeavor  in  the  country  would  take  a  volume  in  itself. 
Reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
expression  of  civic  art  in  the  architecture  of  the  rural  structures 
with  particular  reference  to  the  schoolhouses.  A  large  movement 
is  under  way  for  better  country  schools,  that  is,  schools  that  may 
stand  out  in  the  open  as  illustrations  of  what  public  edifices  should 
be.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  four  walls  and  a  roof  to  house 
the  children,  wherein  they  may  learn  the  three  *'R's."  Not  all  the 
learning  from  schools  is  in  the  books.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  give 
the  children  books  with  pictures  of  the  stately  and  dignified  build- 
ings of  this  and  other  countries.  Their  own  schools  should  be 
examples  to  them,  for  their  constant  enjoyment  and  edification,  of 
the  best  in  architecture.  No  matter  how  limited  the  resources  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  it  should  stand,  when  completed,  as 
more  than  an  illustration  of  the  carpenter's  work.  It  is  always 
worth  while  to  seek  the  counsel  of  experts  for  the  execution  of  a 
public  or  community  undertaking.  Especially  is  it  essential  in 
erecting  the  buildings  in  which  and  about  which  the  youth  of  the 
nation  spend  so  many  hours.  Not  only  should  the  school  building 
be  a  model  of  architecture,  but  its  surroundings  should  be  made 
attractive.  Much  of  this  attractiveness  may  be  made  possible  by 
enlisting  the  activity  of  the  children  themselves.  There  should  be 
frequent  arbor  days  for  the  planting  of  trees  about  the  grounds. 
And  every  provision  should  be  made  for  play — directed  play.  The 
playground,  so  called,  is  by  no  means  a  crying  need  of  the  city.  The 
country  boys  and  girls  need  their  playgrounds  and  they  need  play- 
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ground  directors.  One  of  the  thingi  we  are  learainf  well  Uiete 
days  is  that  play  is  a  most  imporunt  factor  in  the  life  of  the  child 
aiul  tliat  he  needs  to  be  told  how  to  play,  whether  of  the  city  or  the 
country.  Next  to  the  home  the  school  should  be  the  attractive 
congregating  place  of  the  rural  districts,  not  alone  for  tlie  children, 
but  for  the  adults.  Just  as  in  the  city  there  u  a  great  forward 
movcinciit  for  the  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  school  buildings 
at  social  centers,  so  should  the  !»chools  of  the  country  be  used. 
They  should  be  erected  with  reference  to  public  uses  by  the  grown- 
ups, provided  the  building  is  large  enough,  with  a  hall  that  may 
accommodate  meetings  of  the  people  for  miles  around  who,  when 
the  civic  improvement  idea  becomes  well  rootc<l.  will  need  oppor- 
timities  for  assembling  frequently  to  consider  the  things  they  ought 
to  do  and  how  best  to  do  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
town  halls  are  accessible  to  the  rural  dweller.  Usually,  however, 
the  public  school  is  accessible  to  particular  community  groups.  Con- 
sidering art  in  its  more  limited  aspects,  there  is  a  large  opportunity 
for  useful  service  by  school  buildings  for  the  installation  and  display 
of  traveling  art  exhibits.  Several  states  have  made  possible  the 
circulation  of  such  exhibits,  and  when  a  quickened  public  sentiment 
demands  them  other  states  will  follow  the  example.  The  art  exhibit 
is  not  at  all,  of  necessity,  a  city  privilege. 

How  may  these  benefits  that  result  from  concert  of  action  be 
effected  in  the  rural  districts?  In  many  ways;  possibly  not  in  so 
many  ways  as  in  the  city,  where,  in  addition  to  the  scores  of  women's 
clubs  and  civic  leagues,  there  are  boards  of  trade  and  other  organi- 
zations to  father  and  carry  forward  public  undertakings.  In  the 
country  there  is  the  necessity  of  falling  back  more  on  the  individual 
effort  than  the  collective.  But  the  individual  need  not  work  out 
alone  and  unaided  his  methods  of  procedure.  He  can  call  to  hi:< 
aid  the  experience  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  cities,  through 
affiliation  with  national  and  local  organizations  that  exist  for  the 
puqKJse  of  inspiring  and  assisting  such  improvement  effort.  In 
addition  to  these  organizations  there  are  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers that  are  nowadays  so  rich  in  contents  relating  to  definite 
things  that  may  be  done  for  home,  neighborhood  and  town  adorn- 
ment. And  in  addition  to  these  agencies  should  be  mentioned  the 
great  ser\ice  that  federal  and  state  departments  of  agriculture  arc 
giving  with  particular  reference  to  the  actual  and  intimate  life  of 
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the  country.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  well-organized  state 
departments  of  agriculture  confine  their  beneficent  service  to 
telling  how  to  get  the  best  crops  from  the  soil.  They  are  giving,  as 
they  should,  much  attention  to  the  problem  of  making  the  life  of 
the  country  an  attractive  life.  Several  of  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  are  holding  midsummer  conferences  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  civics  as  well  as  planting  and  reaping.  The  harvest  from  such 
conferences  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  harvests  of  the  soil,  for 
they  are  to  yield  an  enlightened  citizenship  and  a  cultured  citizen- 
ship which,  when  it  blossoms  to  its  fullest,  will  free  not  only  the 
country,  but  the  cities  of  many  of  the  administrative  diseases  that 
now  exist  because  of  ignorance  and  blindness  as  to  the  really  good 
and  true  things  of  life. 

But  there  are,  even  in  the  distinctly  rural  districts,  opportuni- 
ties for  collective  endeavor,  and  they  are  being  utilized  to  a  grati- 
fying degree.  The  Grange  grows  continually  in  its  service  to  the 
people  as  an  institution  from  which  there  may  proceed  united  action. 
The  church  is  realizing  its  opportunity  and  is  opening  its  doors  on 
week-days  as  well  as  Sundays  for  the  holding  of  meetings  to 
consider  community  improvement,  of  a  kind  that  produces  direct 
results.  Few  sections  of  this  country  are  now  so  sparsely  settled 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  organize  and  maintain,  usefully,  some  kind 
of  a  civic  improvement  league  or  society.  There  should  be  a  great 
era  of  organization  of  such  societies,  for  through  them  can  be 
effected  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
of  treatment  of  thoroughfares,  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  good 
architectural  effects  in  the  country  school,  the  wise  provision  of 
playground  areas,  of  children's  gardens,  the  best  direction  of  tree 
planting  and  care  and  almost  countless  other  things  that  are  too 
often  left  unattended  to  because  no  one  or  no  group  of  people  make 
it  a  business  to  see  that  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  done.  Town 
boards,  like  city  councils,  if  not  prodded  by  their  constituents,  arc 
too  likely  to  do  only  the  things  that  it  has  been  the  habit  to  do  for 
years  past.  These  are  new  days — "The  old  order  has  changed/'  as 
William  Allen  White  says.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  organiza- 
tions and  organizations,  and  then  organizations,  to  constantly  sug- 
gest new  things,  and  new  expenditures,  too,  for  these  new  things 
involve  expenditure,  but  expenditure  that  is  worth  while.  There 
may  be  commissions  on  country  life — ^would  that  there  were  more 
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and  that  their  service  might  be  uiiintcrruincd— but  hack  of  than  and 
uiviting  their  aid  must  be  the  rural  daiiaml,  expressed  through  some 
kind  of  an  organization  or  many  organizations. 

When,  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  the  people,  all  the  people, 
awake  to  the  realization  of  what  Professor  Lethaby  says,  that  "Art 
is  the  well-doing  of  what  needs  doing."  will  we  have  a  rural  and 
an  urban  development  that  may  truly  be  said  to  express  real  civic 
art.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  be  made  possible,  easily,  great  state 
and  national  undertakings,  such  as  transcontinental  highways  and 
vast  park  areas  under  national  and  state  supervision.  States  will 
rcsfx^nd  quickly  to  the  call  for  state  recreation  areas;  the  federal 
government  will  open  the  way  for  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
development  and  administration  of  its  national  parks  and  scenic 
wonders.  Selfish  and  unreasonable  demands  of  commerce  will  give 
way,  without  resistance,  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the 
preser>'ation  of  such  glorious  possessions  as  Niagara  Falls  and  art 
will  be  the  national  and  everyday  expression  that  it  naturally 
should  be. 


INFLUENCES  EXERTED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS* 


By  John  Hamilton, 

Farmers'  Institute  Specialist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D  C. 


Introduction 

Now  that  the  better  utilization  of  organized  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  is  being  generally  considered,  attention 
is  naturally  directed  to  the  county  fair  association  as  a  force  which, 
if  properly  directed  and  developed,  might  be  of  great  service,  since 
it  provides  a  local  agency  in  each  county  that  is  directly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  that  particular  county  and 
possesses  the  requisite  legal  power  to  act  in  directions  that  it  may 
deem  best  for  accomplishing  its  purposes.  There  are  over  1,200 
county  fair  associations  in  the  United  States,  with  a  registered 
membership  of  approximately  250,000.  Their  annual  gross  receipts 
amount  to  about  $6,500,000,  and  their  expenditures  for  premiums  to 
almost  $2,500,000. 

An  investigation  in  1910  by  the  farmers*  institute  specialist  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  into  the  operations  of  the  county 
fair  associations  of  the  United  States  shows  that  there  were  1,203 
of  these  associations  in  existence  in  1909.  Replies  to  inquiries  were 
received  from  465  of  these  organizations,  or  38.65  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  representing  thirty-seven  states. 

The  registered  membership  of  the  associations  reporting  was 
95,321,  and  the  total  attendance  in  1909  was  6,103,227.  The  total 
receipts  were: 

From  gate  receipts   $i.33i.S9409 

From    concessions    394.o8i.75 

From  county  appropriations  23,270.38 

From  state  appropriations  273.327-52 

From  other  sources    503,476.31 

Total    $2,525,750.05 

*  This  article  it  a  r«prlnt  of  a  portion  of  Circular  No.  100,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stattona,  United  Statea  Department  of  Ain'iculture. 
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These  associations  offered  in  premiums  $Ma6»ai4.i8,  and  ptid 
in  prciniunis  in  1909,  $994^5«26.  If  the  rcmatning  61.35  P^  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  associations  not  reporting  averafe  in 
attendance,  receipts,  premiums  offered  and  paid  equally  with  the 
J8.65  per  cent  rc|)orting,  the  total  for  the  entire  i^JOj  tocktkf 
would  be,  in  membership.  246,600;  attendance,  1 5,791  X)0o;  groit 
income,  $6,534,900;  amount  paid  in  premiums,  $2,573,400. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  eighteen  state  astociatioot, 
holding  fairs  in  1909,  as  follows : 

Toul  attcodaiicc  i^/^^ju^ 


Income  from— 



Gate  rccctpu  

¥>yxsu 

Coocessiont    

IWJOO 

Stste   appropriation* 

361,214 

Other  sources    . 



244.114 

Toul    .  |i,4J9uofi3 

The  amount  offered  in  premiums  by  these  state  fair  associations 
in  1909  was  $367,809.    The  amount  paid  in  premiums  was  $270,187. 

Present  Need  for  Efficient  Local  Agricultural  Associations 

That  need  exists  for  proper  local  associations  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  country  problem. 

There  is,  6rst  of  all,  the  great  fundamental  need  of  increasing 
production.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of 
organizations  in  each  county  to  give  intelligent  attention  to  sofls, 
fertilizers,  animals,  crops,  tillage,  moisture  supply,  drainage,  seed 
selection,  fruit  culture,  the  farm  wood  lot,  and  the  many  other 
items  directly  affecting  agricultural  pro<luction. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways, 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  the  adaptation  of  the 
of  study  in  these  schools  to  country  life,  the  betterment  of 
tural  homes  and  their  surroundings,  the  economical  marketing  of 
products  and  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  etc. 

Agricultural  educational  institutions,  particularly  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  are  looking  for  more  efficient 
means  for  reaching  country  people  with  agricultural  information. 
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and  now  that  extension  departments  are  being  organized  in  all  of 
these  colleges,  the  need  for  efficient  local  institutions  in  each  county 
to  act  as  centers  from  which  to  operate  is  very  apparent.  The 
county  fair  associations  are  already  organized  as  public  agencies 
for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  organization  and  work  in  order  to 
give  them  a  larger  and  more  important  place  in  our  rapidly  devel- 
oping system  of  agricultural  education. 

The  county  fair  has  already  been  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
assistant  to  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  wherever 
its  services  have  been  utilized,  and  the  college  in  turn  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  fair  association  through  its  support  in  furnishing 
educational  exhibits  and  skilled  demonstrators  and  judges  at  the 
annual  shows,  and  by  setting  a  high  standard  along  all  lines  for 
rural  betterment. 

In  response  to  inquiries  sent  out  to  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  it  is  found  that  out 
of  forty-seven  states  and  territories  reporting,  thirteen  colleges 
and  five  stations  sent  separate  exhibits  to  state  or  county  fairs  in 
1908,  and  that  eighteen  other  colleges  and  stations  united  their 
material  into  joint  exhibits  and  sent  them  to  state  or  county  fairs. 
Many  of  these  collections  were  very  elaborate,  including  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  forestry 
products,  nursery  stock,  models  of  farm  buildings,  samples  of  cakes, 
bread,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  preserves,  pickles,  samples  of  needle 
work,  exhibits  of  stenographic  work,  typewriting,  samples  of  busi- 
ness letters,  examination  papers,  charts;  also  specimens  of  feeds 
and  forage  crops,  model  dairy  plans,  plans  for  model  farms,  speci- 
mens of  insects  and  fungus  growths,  tables  giving  the  composition 
and  yields  of  various  crops,  samples  of  soils,  spraying  apparatus; 
forge,  lathe,  and  hand  work  in  wood  and  metal,  and  similar  articles 
exhibiting  the  character  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institution. 
These  exhibits  were  in  charge  of  expert  demonstrators  to  explain 
their  characteristics  and  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  work  of 
the  college  or  station.  One  institution  had  nine  demonstrators  at 
a  single  fair.  In  all  cases  the  exhibits  were  of  an  educational  char- 
acter, and  of  use  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  or  mechanic  arts. 

Fanning  people  particularly  were  interested  in  these  exhibits 
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and  their  appreciation  and  value  have  been  fttich  at  to  prompt  the 
college  authorities  to  continue  and  enlarge  them.  The  colleges  and 
stations  were  represented  durint;  that  year  at  one  hundred  and  one 
fairs,  being  limited  in  the  number  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  bearing  the  expense. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  institutions  from  their 
exhibitions  at   these   fairs  are: 

(i)  Opportunity  to  meet  farmers  personally  and  explain  the 
work  of  the  institution. 

(2)  Opportunity  to  secure  co-operators  in  demonstration  work. 

(3)  Opportunity  for  the  college  to  conduct  agricultural  schools 
and  short  courses  and  demonstrations  while  the  exhibition  is  in 
progress. 

(4)  Opportunity  to  initiate  new  movements  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture. 

(5)  Opportunity  for  the  education  of  fair  managers  in  the 
conduct  of  agricultural  exhibitions. 

(6)  Opportunity  for  collecting  into  one  place  the  results  of 
field  demonstrations  for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

(7)  Providing  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  con- 
test work  by  school  children  and  country  youth. 

(8)  Enabling  the  college  and  station  to  secure  the  names  and 
addresses  of  representative  farmers  and  of  young  people  with  whom 
to  correspond  in  disseminating  agricultural  information,  and  in 
securing  co-operation  in  projects  for  rural  improvement. 

The  Fair  Redirected  and  Enlarged 

All  that  the  present  fair  association  needs  for  immediate  action 
in  the  wider  field  now  open  is  a  change  of  view  as  to  its  mission 
and  scope  and  a  practical  plan  for  carrying  on  its  work.  Its  activi- 
ties need  to  be  redirected  and  enlarged  to  fit  the  association  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  aiding  rural  betterment  that  lie 
before  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a  leader  in  rural  betterment  its  organisation 
and  methods  must  be  carefully  outlined  in  advance  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  that  control  success  in  such  enterprises.  As 
careful  a  study  should  be  made  by  the  management,  of  the  needs  of 
fanning  people  as  well  as  of  their  peculiarities  and  temperament,  as 
if  those  interested  in  the  fair  were  about  to  invest  in  a  departmem 
store  or  engage  in  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  an  artide 
or  articles  intended  for  general  use. 
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The  fair  even  if  assisted  by  the  state  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  public  patronage  for  its  success.  If  public  patronage  is  to  be 
secured  and  held  the  fair  as  a  whole  must  be  made  sufficiently 
interesting  to  attract  those  whose  presence  is  desired.  In  doing 
this  it  can  not  descend  to  the  use  of  low  or  questionable  methods 
or  to  cheap,  vulgar,  or  tawdry  shows  no  matter  how  great  the 
crowd  these  may  draw  or"  how  remunerative  they  may  be.  Its 
attractions  must  be  of  a  character  that  will  elevate  and  instruct, 
or  if  for  entertainment  the  exhibition  must  be  free  from  everything 
that  suggests  evil,  ridicules  purity,  or  tends  to  deceive,  defraud,  or 
vulgarize  the  public. 

The  fair  that  is  to  be  a  worthy  leader  and  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  country  people  must  .be  strong,  clean,  full  of  interest,  well 
managed,  and  in  entire  sympathy  with  country  life.  It  must  first 
of  all  and  above  all  be  loyal  to  its  own  constituency,  the  agricul- 
tural public,  and  not  be  swerved  from  serving  them  in  the  most 
effective  way  by  any  influence  or  set  of  influences  that  it  may  en- 
•counter,  however  enticing. 

Exhibits 

The  f^ir  in  its  main  feature  is  an  exhibition.  Its  character  is 
therefore  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  grade  and  variety  of 
the  articles  that  it  displays.  Since  its  main  purpose  is  to  improve 
rural  life  in  all  of  its  phases,  the  exhibits  should  be  of  a  kind  that 
will  contribute  to  that  end.  The  basis,  therefore,  of  the  fair  should 
be  exhibits  from  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  wood  lot,  horticultural 
exhibits,  household  exhibits,  poultry,  domestic  animals,  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  models  of  country  homes  with  sanitary 
surroundings  and  modern  conveniences,  forest  products,  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  educational  exhibits  of  methods,  courses  of 
study,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  and  school  gardens  adapted 
to  rural  conditions. 

The  entries  for  premiums  should  be  open  to  individuals,  to 
institutions,  and  to  communities.  A  brief  statement  made  out  upon 
a  card  should  be  attached  to  each  exhibit  showing  by  whom  it  is 
exhibited,  the  feature  it  is  intended  to  display,  with  such  additional 
information  as  may  be  important  to  a  proper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  its  use  and  economic  value. 

Each  class  of  exhibits  should  be  set  up  by  an  expert  and  be 
attended  by  some  one  capable  of  explaining  the  quality  and  uses 
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of  the  several  articles  in  hi«  section.  Whenever  ix»sil»lc  the  exhibi- 
tor of  the  article  or  animal  should  be  present  in  |>erftoti  during  the 
fair  and  call  attention  to  the  valuable  features  of  the  things  that 
he  is  exhibiting.  If  samples  only  are  shown  of  larger  quantities  on 
hand  for  sale,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sUtcment  of  the 
quantity  that  is  thus  available  and  the  price,  with  a  guarantee  that 
the  goods  to  be  delivered  shall  be  true  to  sample. 

Judging 

The  judging  for  premiums  ought  to  be  by  disinterested  experts, 
and  every  award  should  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  showing 
why  it  was  given,  and  the  judges  should  be  ready  to  nuke  a  public 
defense,  if  called  upon,  in  support  of  their  conclusions.  The  state 
department  of  agriculture  might  have  lists  of  persons  on  file  certi- 
fied as  capable  judges  in  the  various  groups  of  exhibits,  wIk>  would 
be  available  for  service  at  county  fairs  at  a  stated  compensation. 

Demonstrations 

Certain  stated  periods  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  demon- 
strations to  be  held  at  different  places  on  the  grounds.  These 
demonstrations  might  be  the  packing  of  fruit ;  the  use  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test;  spraying  operations,  including  the  mixing  of  sprays,  as 
well  as  their  application ;  killing,  dressing,  and  packing  poultry  for 
market;  sanitary  handling  of  milk;  transplanting,  budding,  and 
pruning  trees;  seed  selection;  germination  tests;  laying  out  and 
planting  garden  plats ;  stock  judging ;  canning,  preserving,  and  dry- 
ing fruits;  cheese  making;  butter  making;  testing  agricultural 
machinery;  disinfecting  rooms,  stables,  and  clothing;  condtictiiig 
cooking  schools,  dressmaking  and  millinery  schools;  dcroonstritton 
plat  work;  plowing  matches,  and  similar  contests. 

These  demonstrations  can  be  made  valuable  features  of  the 
fair  depending  upon  the  skill  of  those  in  charge  of  them.  Machin- 
ery in  motion,  processes  in  course  of  performance,  and  other  forms 
of  effort  in  actual  operation  attract  attention  and  are  never-failing 
sources  of  interest. 

By  stopping  all  other  exercises  and  concentrating  attention 
upon  the  demonstration  features  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
variety  will  be  given  to  the  exhibition,  and  %^luable  information 
can  be  imparted  free  from  interruption  or  distraction  by  other 
exercises. 
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Contests 

Contests  in  crop  production,  animal  breeding  and  feeding,  and 
other  agricultural  operations  should  be  organized  early  in  the  year, 
the  results  to  be  exhibited  at  the  fair.  Persons  entering  such  con- 
tests should  be  required  to  declare  in  advance  their  intention  to 
compete,  in  order  to  shut  out  crops  or  animals  that  are  the  result 
not  of  skill  but  of  mere  accident  or  chance. 

In  all  such  contests  accurate  data  should  accompany  each  re- 
port showing  the  items  of  cost  in  producing  the  article  and  the 
methods  pursued.  The  premiums  offered  should  be  for  results 
secured  under  conditions  possible  to  every  farmer  of  intelligence, 
and  be  for  operations  above  those  on  a  miniature  scale.  To  exhibit 
ten  ears  of  corn  out  of  a  crop  of  forty  acres  is  no  evidence  of 
superior  farming,  but  to  exhibit  ten  superior  acres  out  of  such  an 
area  is  a  real  test  of  skill  and  worthy  of  proper  recognition.  For 
persons  in  control  of  fanns  the  contests  should  be  in  operations  of 
sufficient  size  to  require  the  exercise  of  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
tion and  skill.  For  boys  and  girls  they  could  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  means  at  their  command. 

Entertainments  and  Amusements 

Trials  of  speed,  acrobatic  and  sleight-of-hand  performances, 
exhibitions  of  trained  animals,  moving  pictures,  the  merry-go-round, 
military  drill,  gpmes  of  ball,  foot  races,  and  other  athletic  sports, 
balloon  ascensions,  and  similar  entertainments  are  all  unobjectiona- 
ble when  properly  controlled,  and  provide  entertainment  to  those 
who  come  to  spend  an  idle  hour.  They  should,  however,  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  main  exhibition  and  the  more 
serious  purposes  of  the  fair.  The  association  must  first  of  all  be 
loyal  to  the  industry  that  it  represents.  To  insure  this  its  enter- 
tainments should  be  restricted  to  certain  hours,  and  when  pre- 
sented opportunity  should  be  given  to  all  to  witness  and  to  enjoy 
them. 

All  disreputable  shows,  gambling  devices,  and  loud  coarse 
fakirs  with  monstrosities  to  exhibit,  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  grounds.  Nothing  that  the  most  refined  and  modest 
woman  might  not  see  or  hear  should  be  admitted.  All  others  ought 
to  be  shut  out  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  self-respecting  commu- 
nity, and  the  superintendent  of  this  department  should  be  held  to 
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strict  accountability  for  the  enforcement  oC  this  rule,  and  an  adc» 
t|iiate  |x>hcc  force  should  be  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

The  cxpeni»cs  attendant  upon  tlie  presentation  of  the  open  air 
entertainment  features  of  the  fair  could  be  met  by  the  fair  associa- 
tion, and  for  this  a  sfxrcific  appropriation  might  be  made.  Such 
in-door  sports  or  entertainments  as  the  merry-go-round,  movtnf 
pictures,  animal  exhibits,  and  sleight-of-hand  performances,  can  be 
l>ermittcd  to  charge  an  entrance  fee,  the  amount  to  be  agreed  opoo 
with  the  managers  of  the  fair. 

State  and  County  Aid 

An  assured  income  is  a  necessity  if  the  fair  is  to  do  its  work 
efficiently  and  expand  as  the  needs  of  the  country  develop.  State 
or  county  aid,  or  both,  is  essential  in  any  system  of  fair  organiza- 
tion that  is  to  serve  the  people  and  improve  their  methods.  The 
lack  of  such  an  income  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  most  of 
the  objectionable  features  admitted  to  fairs  at  present,  and  for  the 
consequent  loss  by  the  fair  both  of  prestige  and  support  by  farm- 
ing people.  The  management  must  be  independent  of  need  of  the 
money  that  fakirs  and  gamblers  offer  for  the  privilege  of  swindling 
visitors. 

Grants  of  money  to  the  fair  association  by  the  county  or  the 
state  arc  therefore  a  necessity  without  which  the  best  and  moit 
useful  type  of  the  fair  can  not  exist.  These  grants  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  so  as  to  stimulate  and  not  enfeeble  effort  on  the 
part  of  local  people,  and  to  insure  that  the  funds  are  not  used  in 
promoting  worthless  projects  or  visionary  schemes.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  boards  of  a^culture  appointed  to  see  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  county  fair  should  also  be  charged  with 
making  inquiry  into  its  use  of  the  public  funds,  and  if  these  are 
squandered  or  used  in  violation  of  law,  subsequent  appropriadoos 
should  be  withheld  until  the  portions  so  misused  shall  have  been 
refunded  to  the  state  or  county  and  satisfactory  assurance  given 
that  future  grants  will  be  properly  expended. 

Premiums 

The  character  of  the  premiums  awarded  may  vary  indefinitely, 
and  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  medals,  certificates,  or  other  recogni- 
tion of  merit  according  to  the  importance  of  the  display  and  its 
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place  in  rural  industry.  The  award  should  be  for  excellence,  and 
no  matter  how  many  articles  are  exhibited  in  a  class  or  how  few, 
no  premium  should  be  given  unless  deserved. 

The  competition  is  not  so  much  with  others  as  with  excellence. 
The  exhibits,  therefore,  should  be  rated  and  the  award  made  as  this 
is  approached.  Accordingly,  for  the  information  of  competitors, 
there  should  be  published  with  each  class  of  exhibits  the  require- 
ments that  will  be  considered  by  the  judges,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  percentage  for  each  requirement  as  it  enters  into  the  make-up 
of  a  standard  article  or  animal  in  that  class. 

Special  premiums  should  be  offered  for  new  methods,  or  for 
new  plants,  animals,  or  implements  introduced  and  of  superior 
excellence.  Similar  special  premiums  should  be  offered  for  suc- 
cessful farms,  for  special  crops,  or  for  herds  of  animals  reared 
by  the  owner  on  any  farm,  and  for  superior  orchards  and  gardens ; 
for  school  buildings,  including  also  churchyards,  country  ceme- 
teries, and  other  items  that  can  not  be  shown  at  the  fair,  but  are 
worthy  of  special  recognition  as  evidences  of  intelligent  treatment 
or  marked  success. 

Water  Supply 

An  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water  is  most  important, 
and  the  fair  grounds  should  not  be  located  where  this  can  not  be 
had.  Where  connection  with  a  town  water  system  is  not  possible 
a  reservoir  supplied  either  from  springs  or  from  a  well  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  pumping  engine  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  throw 
a  large  quantity  of  water  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency. 

Season  for  Holding  Fairs 

Successful  fairs  are  being  held  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — mid- 
winter, spring,  midsummer,  and  autumn — depending  upon  the  object 
to  be  attained  and  the  accommodations.  The  midwinter  fair  must, 
of  necessity,  be  indoors.  For  this,  closed  and  heated  accommoda- 
tions must  be  provided  sufficient  for  the  exhibits  and  for  the  visi- 
tors who  attend.  The  exhibits  at  the  winter  fair  are  usually  con- 
fined to  live  stock,  seeds,  grains,  poultry,  florist's  plants,  and  ex- 
hibits along  the  lines  of  domestic  science  and  household  art.  Those 
in  the  spring  show  implements,  machinery,  nursery  stock,  vegetable 
seeds,  hotbed  plants,  fertilizers,  dairy  and  creamery  products, 
household  furniture,  and  samples  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
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barley,  oaU,  com,  clover,  and  timothy  ftceds  for  hiring  pUnting, 
exhibited  as  specimens  of  larger  quantities  hdd  in  store  for  sale. 

The  stmimer  fairs  exhibit  the  prodticts  of  agrtcttlture  of  the 
season,  as  summer  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  grain  and  forage  crops* 
live  stock  and  poultry,  househohl  articles,  manufactures,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  samples  of  grains  for  autumn 
sce<ling,  berries,  school  gardens,  forest  plantations,  model  samples 
of  schuol  gruunds,  experiment  plats,  seed  testing  on  trial  plats, 
stock  judging,  testing  dairy  cows,  and  similar  exhibits.  The  sum- 
mer fair  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  harvest-home  picnic  or 
summer  outing,  and  includes  lectures  and  addresses  by  eminent 
agriculturists  and  others  interested  in  rural  betterment. 

The  autumn  fairs  are  held  in  most  of  the  states  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  comprise  a  collection  of  the  products 
of  the  year.    They  arc  the  principal  fairs  of  the  season. 

Paid  Secretary 

If  the  fair  association  is  to  fulfill  its  mission,  its  influence  will 
have  to  be  felt  for  more  than  the  few  days  during  which  the  exhi- 
bition is  held.  It  will  have  to  be  an  active  force  the  year  round. 
Before  this  can  be  done  there  must  be  a  paid  secretary  who  can 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  secre- 
tary should  be  an  expert  in  agricultural  matters  and  not  a  mere 
clerk  with  little  or  no  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  this 
industry. 

Haw  Shall  County  Fair  Associations  Be  Induced  to  Undertake 

ThU  IVork 

Many  associations  are  now  ready  for  what  has  been  here  out- 
lined, and  will  be  glad  to  undertake  the  work  if  a  practicable  plan 
is  shown.  Others  will  need  urging.  This  will  require  the  personal 
efforts  of  organizers  to  meet  their  managers  and  show  them  pre- 
cisely how  they  can  do  at  least  some  of  the  things  that  are  needed, 
leaving  the  others,  if  necessary,  for  future  consideratKM  after  the 
movement  is  well  under  way. 

Responsibility  for  and  the  initiative  in  this  work  might  be 
given  to  the  state  boards  and  departments  of  agriculture.  Agents 
could  be  empk>yed  by  them  to  visit  the  several  counties  to  organise 
new   fair  associations,  and  to  reorganize  the  old.     Later,  these 
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agents  should  revisit  the  societies  to  see  that  they  understand  what 
is  proposed  and  to  assist  them  when  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
project.  This  is  a  kind  of  service  that  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture  are  specially  fitted  to  undertake,  and,  in  securing  valua- 
ble results  to  agriculture,  is  as  promising  a  field  of  eflfort  as  any 
other  that  they  have  hitherto  attempted. 

Most  of  the  state  departments  or  boards  of  agriculture  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  local  fair  associations  very  little  beyond 
collecting  copies  of  their  premium  lists  and  getting  records  of 
attendance  and  the  amount  of  the  gate  receipts.  If  they  will  devote 
some  of  their  time  and  money  to  sending  out  an  expert  or  several 
experts  to  organize  county  fairs  and  to  advise  with  their  officers 
and  aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  work,  they  will  not  only  be 
increasing  their  usefulness  to  the  farming  industry,  but  their  action 
will  also  be  in  direct  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  establishing  state  departments  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture. 


THF  riTAUTAUQUA  MOVFXfrVT 
By  Paul  M.  Peamon, 

ProfcAftor  of  Public  Speaktnff,  SMarthnu>rc>  CoTlt^f, 


The  Special  buimucr  assembly  urgaiuzcd  b>  iii&hop  John  H. 
X'incent,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "Ctiauuuqtta/'  has  noC  only 
grown  to  nearly  a  thousand  summer  gatherings  bearing  that  name, 
but  the  features  of  these  meetings  have  become  varied  and  inclusive. 
Bible  study  and  recreation,  which  characterized  the  early  years  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  are  the  features  dominating  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  present-day  assemblies,  Chautauqua  Institution  (the  oAkial 
name  of  the  present  Chautauqua),  Winona  Lake,  Indiana;  Mt« 
Gretna,  Pennsylvania;  Old  Salem  and  Quiver  Lake,  Illinois;  Ottawa 
and  Winfield,  Kansas,  and  some  others.  At  a  larger  number,  recrea- 
tion is  featured,  Bible  study  is  given  more  or  less  emphasis,  while 
music,  literature,  travel,  economics  and  various  other  subjects  are 
presented  in  classes,  or  the  emphasis  is  given  to  popular  lectures 
and  concerts.  These  are  resort  Chautauquas,  where  people  spend 
a  few  days  or  weeks  in  study  and  recreation.  Chautauqtu  Institu- 
tion easily  leads  all  others.  There  the  summer  population  reaches 
more  than  twenty  thousand;  the  session  lasts  from  late  June  untfl 
early  September;  and  the  program  of  lectures,  concerts,  recreation 
and  study  includes  everything  that  earnest  people  may  want.  Other 
summer  assemblies,  like  Winona  I^ke,  Indiana;  Bay  View,  Mkrh- 
igan ;  Monteagle,  Tennessee,  have  an  attendance  of  many  thousands 
and  are  doing  a  great  and  important  work  in  popular  adult 
education. 

The  resort  Chautauquas  arc  perhaps  only  one  in  twenty  of  the 
total  number  of  assemblies  that  have  appropriated  the  name.  While 
the  attendance  at  resort  Chautauquas  is  largely  from  smaller  towns, 
yet  these  do  not  influence  rural  communities  as  do  the  local  Chau- 
tauquas. For  the  most  part  local  Chautauquas  are  held  for  a  short 
period,  seldom  less  than  six  days,  and  never  more  than  three  weeks, 
the  average  being  probably  ten  days.  They  are  held  in  towns  of 
from  500  to  20.000  inhabitants,  but  in  few  cases  would  the  Chautau- 
qtias  be  possible  without  the  support  of  the  farmers,  who  are  counted 
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on  to  drive  in  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  the  Chautauqua  a  financial 
success. 

A  large  tent  generally  serves  as  an  audience  room,  though  in 
an  increasing  number  may  be  found  a  steel  structure  with  open 
sides  called  a  Chautauqua  auditorium.  Few  of  the  local  Chautau- 
quas  have  campers,  the  audience  being  recruited  from  the  farmers 
who  drive  in,  the  housewives  who  cut  short  their  daily  routine,  and 
the  business  men  who  leave,  and  in  many  towns  close  their  places  of 
business  for  some  hours  each  day  to  attend  the  sessions.  In  only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  assemblies  is  there  any  attempt  at  class 
instruction.  Where  such  is  given,  it  generally  includes  domestic 
science,  arts  and  crafts,  needle  work,  Bible  study,  or  the  Round 
Table,  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle. 

The  platform  program  of  lectures,  music  and  entertainment  is 
the  one  feature  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  which  has  been  included  in 
several  hundred  summer  assemblies  that  are  called  Chautauquas. 
Some  amusement  parks  have  adopted  the  name,  some  committees 
use  the  name  for  a  variety  program  which  is  more  like  cheap  vaude- 
ville, but  even  in  these  ignorant  and  misdirected  efforts,  Chautauqua 
stands  for  an  attempt  for  community  betterment.  The  results  in 
most  cases  are  immediate  and  far  reaching.  To  understand  this, 
we  have  only  to  note  the  conditions.  People  generally  sit  in  au- 
diences where  their  coming  together  gives  them  a  label.  They  are 
Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Democrats  or  Republicans  and  they  listen 
only  to  speakers  who  believe  as  they  do.  At  the  Chautauqua,  how- 
ever, they  sit  together  as  a  community  and  listen  to  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Catholics,  Democrats,  Republicans — men  of  any  creed  or 
party,  who  come  because  of  their  message,  who  come  not  because 
of  their  identification  with  a  sect  or  party,  but  because  they  have 
something  which  the  community  as  a  whole  wishes  to  hear.  On 
the  same  program  may  be  heard  an  admonition  that  the  country 
should  prepare  for  war,  and  an  equally  emphatic  denunciation  of 
the  waste  in  preparing  for  war.  One  speaker  may  advocate  a  plan 
for  economic  betterment  which  a  few  days  later  another  speaker 
will  stoutly  oppose.  Sectarian  and  partisan  presentations  are  not 
permitted,  but  religious,  political  and  sociological  discussion  is  wel- 
comed. The  eflPect  on  the  community  is  that  the  listeners  challenge 
what  every  speaker  says  and  challenge  their  own  ready-made  or 
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inherited  beliefs.    Progressive  tdcai  in  religion,  education,  politics 

and  business  inevitably  follow. 

By  its  organization  the  Chautauqua  it  calculated  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  community.  It  is  widely  and  persistently 
advertised:  a  large  number  of  season  tickets  are  sold  in  advance; 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  holder  of  a  season  ticket  is  seldom 
more,  generally  less,  than  ten  cents  for  each  event  on  the  program. 
There  is  a  musical  prelude  before  every  lecture,  so  that  the  audknce 
is  made  more  impressionable.  Sessions  are  held  afternoon  and 
evening,  by  which  continual  coming  and  going  the  crowd  spirit  it 
aroused,  and  those  who  early  in  the  week  were  indifferent  yield  to 
the  desire  to  do  what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  In  these  and  other 
ways  is  the  audience  rendered  suggestible.  The  lecturers  who 
address  these  audiences  speak  with  authority,  either  such  authority 
as  continued  advertising  may  give  them,  or  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  being  much  in  the  public  prints.  Given  a  suggestible 
audience  and  a  lecturer  who  speaks  with  authority,  the  result  upon 
the  community  is  immediate,  notable  and  more  or  less  lasting. 

How  much  the  rural  communities  support  the  Chautauquas  may 
be  understood  from  a  few  figures.  In  Nebraska,  with  sixty-one 
towns  having  a  population  of  a  thousand  or  more,  there  are  fifty- 
five  Chautauquas.  Iowa,  an  agricultural  state,  has  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Chautauquas.  Thus  far  in  their  development  the  local  Chau- 
tauquas have  been  established  almost  entirely  in  agricultural  com- 
munities. Illinois  has  nearly  two  hundred,  Kansas  has  about  fifty, 
Mi-^niiri  as  many  more,  Oklahoma  a  dozen,  and  the  rural  com- 
iiuinitics  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  organizing  a  number  each  year. 
During  the  coming  summer  nearly  a  hundred  Chautauquas  will  be 
held  in  towns  with  an  average  population  of  five  hundred. 

When  the  camp-meeting  began  to  lose  its  hold  with  the  people. 
Bishop  Vincent  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  instruction  offered, 
added  entertainment  and  recreation  to  the  plan  and  in.iu^irated  the 
Chautauqua  idea.  Like  the  idea  which  it  suppIanttMl  t!ic  ni.intauqua 
is  supported  largely  by  the  rural  community 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Chautauqua  upon  rural  life  must 
be  positive.  Not  only  in  the  local  Chautauqua,  a  movement  in  the 
smaller  towns  where  the  farmers'  families  are  depended  on  for  tup- 
port,  but  at  many  of  the  ChautauqiULs.  farmers  pay  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  gate  receipts.    At  one  Illinois  town  with  a  popul.it ion 
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of  463  where  the  price  of  a  season  ticket  was  a  dollar,  the  receipts 
were  nearly  $800.00.  In  another  with  a  population  of  370  the  receipts 
were  $632.00.  At  Rockport,  Missouri,  and  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  500  to  1,000  buggies,  carriages 
and  automobiles  at  the  Chautauqua  grounds.  Lincoln  Park  Chau- 
tauqua is  several  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Cawker  City,  Kansas, 
with  no  means  of  transportation  except  private  conveyances.  The  con- 
stituency is  almost  entirely  from  the  farms  within  twenty  miles. 
Yet  few  audiences  there  number  less  than  a  thousand  people,  and 
at  times  there  have  been  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people  on  the 
grounds.  Camargo,  Illinois,  with  similar  conditions,  has  had  even 
larger  crowds  on  the  grounds.  Possibly  the  most  notable  Chautau- 
qua of  this  type  is  Old  Salem,  on  the  farm  where  was  located  the 
grocery  store  in  which  Lincoln  clerked.  The  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  most  active  man  in  the  management  is  a  farmer. 
The  grounds  and  improvements  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon 
River  represent  an  investment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Here  are 
a  few  cottages,  but  most  of  the  people  tent  during  the  three  weeks' 
session.  They  drive  in  from  their  farms  with  wagon  loads  of  camp 
furniture  and  provisions,  send  the  teams  home  by  the  farm  hands, 
and  stay  to  enjoy  the  varied  program.  The  tenting  population  has 
not  for  years  been  below  a  thousand,  while  it  oftener  reaches  twenty- 
five  hundred  people.  Besides  those  who  tent,  hundreds  drive  in 
every  day,  and  on  special  days  the  crowd  is  increased  to  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  people. 

Farmers  are  the  largest  and  most  attentive  portion  of  the 
audience  when  men  of  the  type  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  and  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  speak.  But  the 
special  features  on  the  Chautauqua  program  which  deal  definitely 
with  farm  life  are  increasing  in  number  and  popularity.  Farmers 
eagerly  listen  to  Professor  Holden  talk  on  corn  and  soil,  or  D.  Ward 
King  explain  the  split-log  drag  method  of  road  making. 

Whether  from  the  country  or  from  the  town,  the  audience  soon 
1>ecomes  impatient  with  anything  technical  or  academic,  or  with  an 
inexperienced  speaker,  and  quickly  avails  itself  of  the  open-sided 
tents  or  auditoriums  to  make  their  escape.  But,  with  a  skilled 
speaker,  they  will  sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  apparently  unmindful  of 
the  intense  heat  or  the  uncomfortable  benches. 

At  scores  of  Chautauquas  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Kan- 
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sas  there  has  been  iiitroducctl  in  recent  years  spectal  mftnictkm  in 
stock  judging,  soil  and  seed  testing.  This  it  fenerilly  given  at  a 
morning  hour,  for  smaller  groups,  when  object  leatooa  are  offered 
by  professors  from  the  state  agricultural  coUcget.  In  a  few  plaoca, 
notably  Clarinda,  Iowa,  boys'  com  clubs  have  been  formed*  and 
similar  clubs  for  girls.  These  young  |>eople  have  separate  campt  00 
the  grounds,  where  they  have  their  own  co-operative  organixaiioof 
for  helping  with  the  cooking,  waiting  on  tables  and  where  they 
carry  out  a  specially  arranged  program  of  sports,  and  work  in  stock 
judging,  seed  testing,  or  household  economics.  At  Clarinda,  last 
summer,  more  than  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  from  the  country 
were  enrolled  in  these  clubs. 

The  popularity  of  the  county  fair  less  than  a  generation  ago 
is  now  enjoyed  by  the  local  Chautauqua  in  these  middle  western 
htatcs.  One  has  but  to  attend  a  fair  and  a  Cliautauqua  to  be 
impressed  with  the  difference  of  outlook  offered  by  each.  To  illik^ 
trate:  A  certain  Iowa  town  is  said  to  conduct  the  best  fair  in  the 
state,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  at  the  state  capital.  Twenty- 
five  cents  admitted  the  visitor  to  the  grounds,  where  he  might  see 
a  half  dozen  exhibits  of  improved  farm  machinery,  demonstrated 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  less  than  a  hundred  entries  for  prizes  in 
needle  work,  baking  and  preserving.  Farther  on  were  a  score  of 
tents  with  freaks  and  fakes,  to  each  of  which  an  admisskm  fee  of 
only  five  or  ten  cents  was  charged,  so  the  score  of  noisy  barkers 
shrieked.  There  were  a  dozen  soft  drink,  confection  and  lunch 
concessions,  each  with  a  leathern-lunged  barker.  For  an  additional 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  the  visitor  was  admitted  to  the  grandstand 
to  see  the  races.  Here  a  dozen  venders  made  their  way  among  the 
seats,  lustily  shouting  their  wares.  At  every  stq)  the  visitor  was 
importuned  to  si)end  money.  On  the  street  at  night,  was  a  free 
open-air,  hair-raising  exhibition,  and  innumerable  noisy  venders. 
5>o  far  as  the  visitor  could  sec.  the  fair  had  brought  to  town  race- 
track followers,  freak  exhibitors,  and  many  persons  with  ingenious 
schemes  of  varying  degrees  of  honesty  or  dishonesty  for  separating 
people  from  their  money. 

Three  weeks,  later,  on  the  same  grounds,  was  held  a  Giautau- 
qua  which  offered  an  eight  days*  program,  including  more  than 
thirty  events,  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  On  the  program  was 
excellent  vocal  and  orchestral  music,  two  of  the  leading  political 
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speakers  of  the  country,  a  famous  preacher,  a  half  dozen  clean 
entertainments,  and  much  more  that  a  discerning  committee  of  men 
who  were  interested  in  the  uplift  of  the  community  could  provide. 
The  attitude  of  the  management  was  to  give  all  it  could  to  the 
community.  There  were  no  extra  fees,  no  attempt  to  get  money 
from  the  visitor  after  he  entered  the  grounds,  there  was  no  noise,  no 
questionable  characters  in  evidence.  The  Chautauqua  was  simply 
the  organized  best  element  of  the  community  expressing  itself. 


THE  TRAMP  PROBLEM 


By  O.  F.  Lewu, 
General  Sccreury.  Prison  Atiodatioa  ol  New  Vork. 


What  we  in  the  United  Sutes  need  to  do  first  with  the  tramp 
problem  is  to  wake  up.  We  have  dealt  with  it  too  loof  as  wc  do 
with  a  disagreeable  visit  to  the  dentist,  that  ought  to  be  paid  but 
is  not. 

We  have  a  rural  tramp  problem  and  a  city  vagrancy  problem. 
Let  us  first  take  up  the  general  question.  Trampt  don't  tramp 
very  much;  they  ride.  The  railroads  are  the  best  and  the  worst 
friends  of  the  tramps;  best,  because,  as  Josiah  Flynt  has  said,  they 
enable  the  man  who  begs  from  you  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
on  Monday  to  accost  you  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  on  Saturday; 
worst,  because  the  railroads  are  the  severest  prosecutors  of  the 
tramps. 

The  tramp  problem  is  both  easy  and  hard  to  understand.  Easy, 
because  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  makes  tramps ;  hard,  became 
It  is  hard  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  products  of  the  causes,  or 
with  the  causes  themselves.  Because  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  an 
individual  tramp,  and  so  hard  to  handle  rationally  a  group  of 
tramps*  the  almost  overpowering  tendencies  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities are  to  do  as  the  man  did  with  the  dead  cat : — throw  it  into 
his  neighbor's  yard,  from  which  it,  in  turn,  progressed  through 
other  yards  until  it  arrived  again  in  the  yard  of  the  original  neighbor. 

There  is  much  unclear  thinking  about  tramps.  The  bulk  of 
people  probably  do  not  know  what  they  mean  when  they  talk  about 
tramps.  Some  of  them  have  learned  about  tramps  from  funny 
papers;  some  from  the  stranger  in  the  street;  some  from  having 
their  summer  cottages  robbed  or  burned ;  some  from  being  on  boards 
of  managers  of  hospitals  that  give  costly  free  treatment  to  worth- 
less outcasts.  Charitable  societies,  missions,  city  lodging  hootet, 
courts  and  prisons  have  all  dealt  with,  and  do  deal  with,  the  "hobo.** 
When  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  hard  and  costly  and  perhaps  use- 
less in  the  end,  it  is  apt  to  be  side-tracked.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
related  problems  of  inebriety  and  vagrancy. 
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Yet  in  the  United  States  census  of  1904  it  was  shown  that 
drunkenness  ranked  first  among  the  causes  of  comniitnicnt  to  penal 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  that  vagrancy  ranked  second. 
Between  them  they  caused  43  i>er  cent  of  the  commitments  in  the 
year  1904.  That  is  a  costly  price  to  pay  for  neglect  to  solve,  if 
possible,  the  problems  of  drink  and  voluntary  idleness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lead  the  readers  of  this  journal  again  through 
the  array  of  wxll-known  or  widely  announced  facts  and  opinions 
regarding  the  extent,  the  costliness  and  the  futility  of  vagrancy 
and  the  tramp-evil.  Since  we  are  a  nation  of  newspaper  readers, 
it  must  be  familiar  news  to  us  that  the  railroads  report  that  in  the 
aggregate  they  lose  at  least  $25,000,000  a  year  through  railroad 
vagrancy;  that  there  are  perhaps  a  half  million  tramps  in  the 
United  States;  that  their  paths  lead  like  cow  tracks  all  over  their 
rich  pastures,  the  states  of  the  Union;  that  they  are  in  general  a 
most  unproductive  and  most  disagreeable  group;  that  they  cost 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  and  organizations  millions 
a  year  to  take  care  of  them;  that  they  corrupt  the  young  and  rob 
the  older;  that  they  disseminate  disease,  perpetrate  and  encourage 
crime,  and  maintain  indecent  standards  of  living. 

I  would  point  out,  first,  some  movements  toward  a  reduction 
of  vagrancy,  and  secondly,  some  vitally  necessary  things  that  have 
not  yet  been  undertaken.  First  and  foremost,  we  must  deal  with 
the  trampy-evil  along  broad  and  national  lines,  probably  not  by  fed- 
eral laws,  but  through  state  laws  and  \\\i\\  the  keen  sense  of  the 
national  character  of  the  problem.  Our  methods  must  be  tested, 
not  primarily  by  the  question  whether  they  will  rid  the  particular 
community  of  tramps,  but  whether  they  will,  when  adopted  in  gen- 
eral by  other  communities,  tend  successfully  to  reduce  vagrancy  and 
its  attendant  evils. 

First  then,  I  cite  the  agitation  for  farm  colonies  for  tramps 
and  vagrants.  New  York  State  established,  in  191 1,  a  board  of 
managers  of  such  a  compulsory  farm  colony,  "for  the  detention, 
humane  discipline,  instruction  and  reformation  of  male  adults  com- 
mitted thereto  as  tramps  and  vagrants."  This  is  an  experiment, 
brought  to  its  present  stage  by  a  strong  group  of  social  workers 
in  New  York  who  have  become  sick  and  tired  of  the  palliative  and 
trivial  treatment  of  the  tramp-evil  in  the  past.  The  colony  will 
have  not  less  than  five  hundred  acres;  will  be  probably  from  fifty 
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to  one  hundred  miles  froni  New  York  City;  will  receive  pertoiu 
on  indetenninate  sentences  of  a  niaximum  of  eigtueea  oMmthft 
cxcqit  Mich  as  since  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  have  been  00.0- 
mitted  to  a  penal  institution.  The  colony  will  probebly  be  largely 
upon  the  cottage  plan»  and  will  maintain  a  system  of  marks  and 
merits,  privileges  and  deprivations,  and  a  system  of  parde. 

What  will  be  the  result ?  Prophesy  is  dangerous.  It  ts  believed 
ihat  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  figlit  vagrancy  is  compohory 
work,  just  as  there  is  nothing  like  water  with  whkrh  to  fight  a  large 
fire,  although  chemicals  may  suffice  with  small  blazes.  Wherever 
\v(»rk  is  announced  at  workhouses,  jails,  almshouses  and  other  insti- 
tutiniis  and  organizations,  the  attendance  of  the  loafing  vagrant  falls 
oil  Wherever  in  cities  the  mendicancy  sqhads  are  active  and  per- 
sistent, the  city  is  to  an  extent  relieved  of  the  influx  of  the  pan- 
haiKiicr  and  the  whining,  shuffling  man  who  has  work  to  go  to  on 
Monday. 

Tlic  farm  colony  will  combine  compulsory  work  with  a  long 
enough  term  of  imprisonment,  even  under  restricted  liberty,  to 
make  the  predatory  vagrant  careful  about  travelling  through  the 
state  or  seeming  to  be  for  a  considerable  time  without  employment. 
And  I  would  say  here  that  the  law  expressly  states  that  the  colony 
is  not  meant  for  ''reputable  workmen,  temporarily  out  of  work 
and  seeking  employment/*  The  courts  will  be  notified  by  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  colony,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  inmates, 
that  the  colony  is  meant  not  for  those  tramps  who  can  be  readily 
swung  back  into  industrial  life  and  self-supi)ort.  but  for  those  •*cus- 
tomers,**  as  the  Germans  call  them,  who  have  purposely  and  per- 
sistently defied  the  efforts  of  the  law  and  of  the  community  to  make 
them  decent  citizens. 

Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  total  number  of 
vagrants  in  the  state  will  be  reduced.  "But,"  says  the  inhabitant 
of  New  Jersey,  "you  are  simply  throwing  the  tramps  into  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut."  True ;  but  the  advice  of  New  York  will 
be  that  both  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  establish  farm  coloniet. 
Then,  in  two  ways,  the  deterrent  influence  of  the  colony  will  be 
more  or  less  potent.  For  those  who  pass  through  the  colony,  the 
Wea  of  giving  another  year  or  more  to  the  sen'ke  of  the  state  at 
hard  work,  if  again  convicted  of  vagrancy,  will  not  be  agreeable. 
For  those  who  have  shunned  the  colony  by  staying  in  another  state, 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  New  York  cokmy  is 
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In  short,  the  farm  colony  is  simply  typical  of  what  in  general 
the  metliod  must  be  of  counteracting  vagrancy.  The  tramp  is  the 
most  volatile  of  all  dependents  or  delinquents.  Pages  of  proof 
can  be  presented  of  this  fact,  and  perhaps  most  striking  of  all  would 
be  the  facts  gathered  from  juvenile  institutions. 

Will  the  colonies  reform  the  shiftless,  work-shy  tramp?  Prob- 
ably not  to  any  great  extent.  In  individual  cases,  yes.  But  I  am 
finnly  of  the  opinion  that  to  reduce  vagrancy  we  need  to  employ 
strong  and  persistent  corrective  measures.  I  have  this  last  sum- 
mer visited  the  leading  labor  colonies  of  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany.  Everywhere  the  testimony  is  the  same,  although  some 
of  the  colonies  have  been  in  existence  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
1  he  vagrant  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is,  in  four  cases  out 
of  five,  a  repeater,  not  permanently  reclaimable.  The  great  service 
rendered  by  foreign  compulsory  labor  colonies  is  that  they  act  as 
segregating  centers  for  the  half-efficient  and  intentionally  idle,  and 
as  a  deterrent  for  those  who  can  foresee  that  a  life  of  vagrancy  will 
mean  frequent  compulsory  segregation  in  the  colonies.  The  Euro- 
pean countries  would  not  think  of  giving  up  the  forced  labor 
colonies,  but  they  do  not  make  claims  that  they  are  reformatories. 
We  in  the  United  States  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  hail  the  new 
farm  colonies  as  reformatories  or  as  strong  factors  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tramp.  I  have  no  belief  at  all  that  the  tramp  can  be 
eliminated  so  long  as  the  world  takes  summer  vacations,  and  rich 
people  follow  their  bent  and  go  to  Florida  in  the  winter,  and  so 
long  as  Cook's  tours  find  a  justification  for  being.  The  tramp  has 
the  same  desires,  but  not  the  same  means.  Being  without  means, 
he  tramps,  or,  as  I  have  aready  said,  he  rides. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point.  We  must  bend  our  best 
energies  to  the  reduction  of  railway  trespass.  I  believe  no  one 
wishes  this  reduction  so  much  as  the  railways  themselves,  for 
they  are  the  chief  sufferers.  Where  the  individual  community 
suffers  somewhat,  the  long  trunk  lines  suffer  grievously.  Apart 
ftom  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  lost  by  our  great  rail- 
ways, the  lives  of  trainmen  are  frequently  imperilled.  A  state  of 
warfare  exists  between  the  trainmen  in  general  and  the  tramps 
in  general,  although  exceptions  to  the  "state  of  war"  exist,  of  course. 
What  are  the  results  of  railway  trespass?  First,  the  loss  to 
the  railroads  in  property  destroyed,  stations  burned,  obstructions 
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placed  on  trades,  signals  umpered  with,  lives  loil.  pcrtoos  injured 
—and,  indeed,  the  not  infreqtient  suiu  that  are  broofht  by  tramps 
themselves  for  injuries  sustained  while  riding,  or  while  walking 
on  the  railroad. 

Then  also  the  cost  to  the  community.  Railroads  wfll  Itterally 
'*dump"  a  group  of  tramps  upon  a  village  or  a  town.  The  village 
reasons  with  justice  that  since  the  railroad  ghfcs,  therefore  let  the 
railroad  take  away,  and  is  frequently  known  to  load  the  tramps 
upon  the  next  freight.  Or  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  police 
court  judge  suspends  sentence  on  condition  that  the  tramp  betake 
hiinsclf  to  the  next  settlement,  where  the  next  judge  may  still 
further  pass  him  along,  or  send  him  to  the  local  jail. 

How  can  railway  vagrancy  be  reduced?  By  making  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  vagrants  and  tramps  in  correctional  instittitioas 
a  state  charge.  Just  as  long  as  the  local  authorities  have  to  stand 
the  expense  of  the  imprisonment  period  of  tramps  and  vagrants* 
just  so  long  will  the  passing-on  system  continue.  Railroad  detec- 
tives may  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  only  to  have  the  local 
court  release  or  speed  the  parting  plague  on  the  twenty-fifth  hour, 
because  the  town  cannot  afford  to  stand  the  expense. 

This  movement  requires  legislative  action.  Such  action  must 
be  impelled  by  a  strong  force.  I  believe  that  a  national  vagrancy 
committee  is  a  necessary  organization.  The  railroads  should  be 
large  factors  in  supporting  it  financially.  Their  gain  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  railway  vagrancy  would  be  the  communities*  gain.  There- 
fore, the  communities  should  uphold  the  railroads  in  fighting 
vagrancy,  and  not  look  upon  their  efforts  as  another  example  of 
the  persecutions  of  a  soulless  group  of  corporations. 

In  the  third  place,  almshouses  should  not  be  useti  as  the  3Wm\c 
or  resting-up  place  for  able-bodied  worksliys.  In  the  absence  of 
•*tramp  houses**  with  worktests,  one  cannot  blame  the  timid  farmer's 
wife  from  quickly  bolting  the  door  and  shouting  through  the  crack 
of  the  door  to  the  rural  tramp  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  over  night 
That  raises  two  questions.  First,  will  the  community  establbh  a 
tramp  house  with  a  work  test  ?  Secondly,  does  not  the  farmer's  wife 
run  a  real  danger  in  refusing  the  tramp  food  or  shelter?  Answer- 
ing the  second  question  first,  I  would  say  that  the  testimony  of 
tramps  with  whom  I  have  talked  is,  that  the  tramp,  if  not  sus- 
taining violence,  is  not  liable  to  wreak  any  ph>'sical  re>*enge  for 
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not  receiving  aid.  It  is  a  battle  of  wits.  The  tramp  is  generally 
lying  as  to  his  need.  He  has  little  admiration  for  the  gullible 
housekeeper.  If  refused,  he  says  to  himself:  "She  didn't  fall  for 
my  yarn."  I  have  lived  several  years  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York 
on  a  fann,  and  commuted  to  my  work  in  New  York.  We  have 
refused  many  tramps,  or  offered  them  work,  and  we  have  never 
suffered  any  physical  harm. 

Furthermore,  the  more  violence  that  there  might  be,  the 
stronger  is  the  argument  for  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  present 
ruisance.  We  do  know,  from  newspaper  articles,  of  the  physical 
violence  occasionally  wreaked  upon  defenseless  women.  The  best 
way  to  overcome  that  danger  is  to  deter  the  assailants  from  being 
in  the  country  at  all.  And  here  the  "tramp  house"  with  worktest 
attached  will  be  a  potent  local  remedy.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  1905  passed  a  drastic  tramp  law,  providing  that  ablebodied  vag- 
rants, whenever  lodged  by  a  community,  shall  be  required  to  render 
reasonable  work  in  return  for  food  and  lodging,  which  shall  be 
adequate.    The  result  in  one  year  was  as  follows : 

•       In  1905,  89  almshouses  lodged  23,341  vagrants. 

In  1906,  61  almshouses  lodged    7,900        " 

In  1905,  17  towns  lodged  2,711        " 

In  1906.  17  towns  lodged  254 

Bringing  history  down  to  date,,  we  find  the  comparative  absence 
of  tramps  in  Massachusetts  at  present  to  be  the  result  of  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  tramp  law.  "It  is  the  opinion  of  tramp  officer 
Barrett  that  most  of  the  tramps  who  formerly  infested  Massachu- 
setts in  large  numbers  cross  over  the  state  as  quickly  as  they  can 
from  Connecticut  or  New  York  to  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
The  state  can  readily  be  crossed  at  almost  any  point  in  a  day's 
travel  over  the  roads.  Rather  than  take  a  chance  of  a  temi  in 
a  Massachusetts  jail,  the  real  tramps  hurry  across  the  state  to  a 
point  where  the  law  is  not  so  thoroughly  enforced."* 

The  Massachusetts  law  further  provides  that  if  tramps  are  to 
be  lodged  at  all,  they  shall  not  be  lodged  in  the  almshouses  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  paupers.  In  short,  the  laws  of  the  Bay  State  are 
well  calculated  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  be  a  tramp,  and  the  burden 
of  my  argument  in  this  paper  is  that  that  is  the  point  of  view  we 
must  adopt  in  general. 

>  The  RerieK,  FM>ni«rj,  1012L 
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Is  this  uncharitable?  In  no  lense.  What  are  the  facU?  The 
tranip  is  of  no  use  even  to  the  moralist,  for  the  latter  has  ocher 
horrible  examples  from  which  he  can  draw  his  kifoii 
He  is  not  useful  to  the  labor  agitator,  for  the  honest 
are  sufficiently  numerous  without  the  tramp.  He  is  not  titeftil 
to  the  charitable  societies  as  cases,  or  to  the  hospiuls.  He  is  not 
useful  to  the  prisons,  for  he  is  the  least  suscq>tible  of  refomiatioii. 
To  whom  is  he  useful?  Not  even  to  himself,  for  he  is  a  miserable 
outcast.  Then  why  should  we  encourage  his  vice  to  get  the  better 
of  his  will  by  being  indifferent  to  the  tramp  problem?  If  we  are 
not  to  be  indifferent,  we  can  use  but  one  of  two  methods,  gentle 
persuasion  and  charitable  help,  or  rigorous  prosecution  and  drastic 
treatment.  The  gentle  persuasion  and  the  charitable  help  are,  in 
my  opinion,  generally  failures;  if  they  are  not,  why  have  we  not 
reduced  vagrancy?  Any  one  will  be  apt  to  say  to-day  that  vagrancy 
is  more  widespread  than  five  years  ago.  Gentle  persuasion  and 
charitable  help  are  useful  in  individual  cases,  and  the  spirit  of 
charity  toward  the  fallen  and  the  outcast  should  never  cease  out 
of  the  land,  but  we  must  interpret  what  we  mean  by  the  spirit 
of  charity.  To  my  mind  real  charity  in  the  problem  of  the  tramp 
evil  is  the  reduction  to  the  least  possible  point  of  bread  lines;  of 
free  meals  and  lodgings  given  by  missions,  charily  societies  and 
prison  associations;  and  the  elimination  of  private  or  public  lodf- 
ing  houses  which  give  free  lodging  and  meals  without  worktests» 
or  their  re-organization  into  worktest  lodging  houses.  In  short, 
charity  in  the  case  of  vagrancy  means  cutting  off  ever>'  chance 
for  the  individual  vagrant  to  find  an  excuse  to  continue  his  life  of 
workshyness  and  parisitism. 

This  sounds  perhaps  harsh  and  hostile,  and  so  it  would  be,  did 
not  my  recommendations  carry  with  them  provision  for  constructive 
assistance  to  the  vagrant,  which  I  shall  shortly  mention.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  emphasize,  however,  the  folly  of  looking  with  tolerance 
and  even  pity  upon  the  gradual  descent  of  the  vagrant  into  entire 
uselessness,  instead  of  performing,  if  necessary,  a  major  operation 
i!pon  him  early,  an  operation  which,  while  it  will  hurt  and  be  drastic, 
will  not  endanger  life  or  even  reasonable  comfort,  and  will  make 
him  literally  "sit  up  and  take  notice"  that  life  1$  not  one  wild  ride 
from  city  to  city  and  one  long  series  of  idle  days  and  debaochcd 
rights. 
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Returning  now  to  our  deterrent  forces  for  the  reduction  of 
vagrancy,  I  would  put  next  the  great  desirabihty,  and  even  neces- 
sity, of  having  certain  state  officials  to  arrest  and  prosecute  vag- 
rants. The  graphically  designated  "tramp  officer"  is  such  a  one. 
The  state  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania  are  such.  We  must  protect 
the  rural  communities  from  vicious  wanderers  of  the  highway.  The 
village  constable  is  no  person  to  prosecute  tramps.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  his  business  to  be  a  patrolman,  and  secondly,  the 
farmer  who  calls  him  in  has  to  pay  fees  for  the  arrest  that  he 
makes,  if  the  laws  of  other  sections  of  the  country  are  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  town  in  which  my  small  farm  is  located. 
A  mounted  constabulary  is  a  great  desideratum.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  such,  and  the  vagrants  and  the  beggar  shun  them. 

In  the  next  place,  persistent  effort  should  be  made  in  all  states 
to  do  away  so  far  as  possible  by  law  with  the  short  sentence  and 
the  idle  jail.  This  is  not  easy.  New  York  has  for  years  sought 
to  establish  reasonable  industries  in  the  county  penitentiaries,  but 
those  institutions  are  under  county  management,  which  means  often 
stupid  political  indifference.  So  long  as  counties  maintain  winter 
resorts  for  idle  tramps,  they  can  obtain  a  houseful  without  pub- 
lishing any  prospectuses.  How  ridiculous  that  the  very  persons 
who  moan  and  burst  into  denunciations  about  the  burdens  of  tramps 
are  often  the  very  ones  that  show  immovable  indiflPerence  to  the 
jail  or  penitentiary  problem  as  a  penological  question,  or  as  any- 
thing except  a  plum  for  the  spoils  system  I 

I  have  outlined  certain  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the 
tramp-evil  in  the  country.  In  the  city,  which  is  not  a  subject  for 
special  discussion  in  this  series  on  rural  life,  the  lodging  houses, 
the  complacent  five-cent  charity-monger  on  the  street,  the  "rescue- 
and-advertise-results"  missions,  the  municipal  lodging  houses  with- 
out worktests,  and  the  lack  of  co-operative  eflForts  to  deal  with  the 
vagrancy  question  on  a  large  scale  and  with  diflFerentiation  of  func- 
tion, are  some  reasons  why  we  see  fully  as  many  vagrants  now  as 
we  did  some  years  ago.    But  that  is  another  story. 

WTiat  shall  we  do?  Organize  the  national  vagrancy  com- 
mittee. Get  funds  enough  and  a  general  secretary  of  sufficient 
caliber  to  engineer  a  number  of  movements  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned above.  The  vagrancy  business  at  present  is  often  nobody's 
business.     Its  ramifications  are  so  many  and  so  far-reaching  that 
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the  charity  worker  naturally  ipcnds  his  energy  00  proUcmt  inofv 
local,  nearer  home.  If  there  is  one  problem  that  tboitld  be  dcmlt 
with  on  a  national  basts,  it  is  the  tramp  problem. 

In  some  states  the  problem  has  been  forced  to  the  front  New 
York  is  fortunate  in  the  group  of  social  workers  on  public  boards 
and  in  private  organizations  who  have  urged  soooessfully  in  recent 
)ears  not  alone  the  tramp  colony  for  habitual  tramps  and  vagrants^ 
but  also  the  establishment  of  a  farm  colony  for  inebriates  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  removal  of  the  city  reformatory  for 
misdemeanants  from  New  York  City  into  the  countr>'.  To  catch 
the  tramp  young;  to  cure  him  if  possible  of  his  drink  habit;  to 
impress  upon  him  in  a  tramp  colony  that  tramping  is  a  thing  the 
State  of  New  York  does  not  intend  longer  to  ignore,  such  are  some 
of  the  recent  moves  in  the  Empire  state. 

But,  along  constructive  instead  of  deterrent  lines,  a  national 
vagrancy  committee  must  make  active  studies.  Inevitably  there 
must  be  developed  in  our  country  some  comprehensive  form  of 
free  employment  bureaus,  which  will  eliminate  the  excuse  of  vag- 
rants that,  being  down  and  out,  there  is  no  ready  chance  for  them 
to  get  employment  again.  To  the  statement  that  charitable  socie- 
ties already  try  to  **bring  the  jobless  man  and  the  manless  job** 
together,  the  answer  may  be  made  that  the  general  effort  to  find 
empIo>'ment  for  the  unemployed  should  not  have  the  appearance 
of  charity. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  free  employment  agencies 
there  should  be  lodgings  at  frequent  intervals,  that  is,  in  contiguoos 
cities  and  communities  where  the  unemployed  may  eat  and  sleep, 
in  return  for  work  done.  Never  can  we  conscientiously  prosecute 
the  intentionally  idle  vagrant  at  all  points  until  we  establish  a  means 
of  temporary  employment  for  him  that  will  remove  the  pl.iii<tb1e 
excuse  that  he  cannot  find  employment. 

The  "way-ticket *'  plan,  adapted  from  the  (icrman  idcminca- 
tion  card,  will  probably  be  long  in  coming  into  the  United  States. 
It  is  still  repugnant  to  the  great  majority  of  citizens  to  consider 
being  tabbed  or  **mugged"  and  numbered.  Such  measures  have 
been  advocated,  but  their  realization  is  far  off.  We  camioe  expect 
to  control  the  progress  from  city  to  cit>'  of  the  unemployed  seeker 
for  a  job,  as  is  done  in  Germany.  \\Tiat  we  can  do  is  to  follow 
the  general  lead  of  Massachusetts,  and  make  the  entertaiomeol  of 
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the  vagrant  conditional  ui)on  separating  such  entertainment  from 
that  given  to  paupers,  and  in  return  for  work. 

Along  sanitary  lines,  we  can  do  something  by  cleaning  up  the 
low  lodging  houses,  where  the  poorest  and  the  most  shiftless  of 
the  unemployed  sleep  and  "hang-out."  Slowly  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  common  lodging  houses  are  being  improved  in  many 
cities.  The  board  of  health  of  New  York  City  has  recently  put  in 
force  a  rather  drastic  series  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  common  lodging  houses,  after  having  received  the 
suggested  rules  in  1907  from  two  of  the  large  charitable  societies 
of  the  city,  which  had  compiled  them  from  the  experience  of  many 
American  and  foreign  cities. 

A  very  tangible  method  of  reducing  vagrancy  to  some  extent 
is  rigorously  to  prosecute  begging  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places. 
Abroad  the  courts  make  a  careful  distinction  between  begging  in 
localities  where  poor  relief  is  obtainable  and  in  places  where  it 
cannot  readily  be  obtained.  In  our  large  cities,  poor  relief  for  the 
homeless  is  accessible,  and  there  should  be  no  toleration  of  the 
street  mendicant.  New  York  City  has  suffered  for  several  years 
from  an  increased  amount  of  mendicancy,  due  to  the  removal  in 
1906  of  the  mendicancy  squad  that  had  under  Mr.  Forbes  rendered 
such  excellent  service  to  the  city  under  the  control  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  street  mendicant  perverts  the  chari- 
table impulse  without  which  society  cannot  maintain  its  philan- 
thropic work.  In  the  country  the  beggar  has  a  ground  for  his  story 
of  need,  unless  there  be  in  the  neighborhood  a  place  where  he  can 
find  shelter,  food,  and  work. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  causes 
of  vagrancy.  These  are  in  general  the  same  as  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, plus,  often,  the  strong  desire  to  wander.  The  most 
effective  check  on  vagrancy  is  the  proper  kind  of  education  of  the 
young  during  the  years  from  ten  to  t\\'enty.  The  schools,  the 
home  and  the  church  must  all  do  their  part  in  preparing  the  youth 
for  a  reasonable,  honest  and  efficient  life.  Child  labor,  illness, 
mental  defectiveness,  congestion  of  population,  truancy,  orphanage, 
inefficiency,  low  wages,  overwork,  industrial  accidents,  diseases  of 
occupation,  the  temptations  of  crime,  seasonal  and  irregular  trades ; 
all  these  causes,  and  many  more,  operate  to  produce  the  youth- 
ful tramp.     When  they  gain  possession,  the  railroad  is  ready  at 
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hand  to  bear  the  hoy  froin  hxs  hated  »urroiiiidiqgf  to  the  wide,  wuk 
world  beyond  the  horizon,  often  a  horiioa  of  dtfmml  walU»  and 
sooty  chimneys,  and  slovenly  backyards. 

Ves,  we  need  a  national  cotnniittce  to  take  up  •obeiiy  and 
comprehensively  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  Yafraacx.  For 
nearly  a  half  century  res)>onsible  persons  in  our  country  have  inter- 
mittently  emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  time  la 
surely  ri}>c  now  to  act.  The  so-called  larger  social  movements 
are  well  under  way.  We  have  our  consumers'  leagues,  our  national 
(hild  Ial)or  committee,  our  national  committee  for  the  study  and 
prevention  of  tul)erculosis,  our  national  housing  committee,  our 
national  association  of  charity  organization  societies,  and  even  our 
national  prisoner's  aid  association.  There  remain  for  compre- 
hensive national  treatment  the  two  leading  causes  of  commitment 
to  penal  institutions:  inebriety  and  vagrancy.  These  two  offenses 
a^^inst  society  frequently  overlap.  Should  not  the  next  step,  or 
one  of  the  next  steps,  be  the  establishment  of  a  national  movemttit 
to  reduce  one  or  both  of  these  great  social  evils? 


RURAL  POLICE 


By  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  Canadian  central  government  went  in  advance  of  the 
settlers  and  covered  the  Northwestern  Provinces  with  a  network 
of  stations  manned  by  mounted  policemen.  Before  there  was  a 
population  dense  enough  to  organize  local  courts  and  constabulary, 
a  well  disciplined  force,  with  fine  horses  bred  from  Arabs  and 
mustangs,  were  ready  to  detect,  pursue,  prosecute,  try  by  legal 
forms,  and  punish  lawless  men.  The  isolated  farmer  and  his  wife 
slept  securely  in  their  sod  hovels  beyond  the  frontier,  because  they 
knew  that  a  brave  and  swift  corps  of  vigilant  young  athletes,  many 
of  them  bred  in  stately  homes  of  England,  kept  sleepless  vigil. 
Life  and  property  were  secure,  and  the  settlers  were  not  obliged 
to  divide  time  and  energy  between  agriculture  and  war  with  anti- 
social men.  The  economic  results  were  an  adequate  return  for 
the  cost.  Family  life  was  more  regular  because  women  and  chil- 
dren were  safe  on  the  frontier.  The  wild  cowboy  and  the  border 
ruffian  were  not  produced  by  conditions.  The  type  of  civilization 
was  set  high  from  the  start.  The  church  had  an  earlier  and  calmer 
hearing,  undisturbed  by  elemental  passions  of  fear  and  revenge.  A 
milder  and  more  humane  policy  with  the  Indians  was  made  possi- 
ble, because  the  occasions  of  exterminating  warfare  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  prescient  action  and  a  show  of  disciplined,  mili- 
tary force  at  every  strategic  point. 

The  traveler  in  Spain  has  a  sense  of  security  on  the  trains, 
even  in  the  desolate  regions  between  Cordova  and  Madrid,  because 
he  sees  the  quiet  armed  guard  who  steps  off  at  each  station  and 
receives  instructions  from  the  telegraph  office,  while  he  takes  notice 
of  the  passengers  and  gives  polite  answers  to  inquiries  or  appeals 
for  help.  It  is  said  that  these  State  guards  are  more  efficient  and 
honest  than  the  municipal  officers.  Before  this  ever-moving  vigi- 
lant force  brigandage  has  melted  away,  and  dangerous  robbers  have 
turned  to  sheep  raising  and  plowing. 

The  absence  of  such  a  far-seeing  policy  in  the  United  States 
did  produce  bloodshed,  loss  of  property,  insecurity  and  barbaric 
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customs,  and  delayed  the  growth  of  ctiftoms  and  ioititiitiont  of  oil* 
tureandni  '  f^r  two  gcoeratioiit.  la  the  prairie  and  noofitaio 
territories  1  uil  self-defense  was  ncceMary,  and  the  lynchinf 

party  took  the  place  of  orderly  legal  procedure.  The  ugly  scars 
of  these  errors  will  remain  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
generations  to  come»  and  many  a  page  of  our  history  will  be  black 
with  the  stories  of  the  borderland  of  the  mounuins  and  plaii 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at  this  story  even  in  retrospect 

In  the  rural  regions  of  the  North  the  tramp,  potential 
and  murderer  when  mendicancy  will  not  provide  satisfactory  re- 
pasts, is  the  terror  of  farmers'  wives.  Bands  of  sturdy  rogues  take 
possession  of  freight  trains  and  have  a  way  of  silencing  the  pro- 
tests of  conductors  and  brakemen,  while  they  steal  rides  for  the 
gratification  of  wanderlust  and  base  appetite.  Innocent  lads  are 
cajoled  into  the  nomadic  and  predatory  life  by  the  pictures  of  free- 
dom and  idleness  which  the  older  vagabonds  paint  for  the  imagina- 
tions of  persons  too  young  to  realize  the  dangers  of  rheumatism  and 
venereal  poisons. 

To  meet  these  and  kindred  evils  there  b  no  adequate  organ- 
iz.ition  of  police.  Public  attention  has  often  been  called,  even  by 
Trcsidcnt  Taft,  to  the  absurd  and  dangerous  delays  caused  by 
criminal  procedure  whose  technicalities  are  an  invitation  to  crime, 
a  promise  of  immunity.  Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
equally  urgent  necessity  of  improving  our  means  of  apprehending 
culprits  and  furnishing  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders. 
The  value  of  a  rural  police  as  warning  and  prevention  has 
been  discussed  as  it  deserves.  When  the  conflagration  of 
and  robbery  has  spread  beyond  control  the  forces  of  law  are  set  to 
work  to  check  it,  all  too  late.  The  judicial  mill  cannot  grind  with- 
out its  grist  of  detected  offenders  and  the  proofs  beyond  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt. 

Let  us  support  personal  opinions  by  recognized  authority.  In 
a  standard  work  by  a  master  of  the  subject  we  read :  "Most  for- 
eign countries  have  a  system  of  centralized  rural  police,  or  gen- 
darmerie; but  no  state  in  the  Unk>n  has  ever  organized  such  a 
force,  except  that  sometimes  there  is  a  special  police  to  detect 
illegal  sales  of  liquor.  The  rural  peace  officer  in  America  is  com- 
monly the  constable,  elected  by  popular  vote  and  wholly 
for  any  emergency.*** 

*  A   &  Bart  Actmml  Ooptrmmmt,  ^  STB. 
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Speaking  of  forms  of  brigandage  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Bryce  says:  **r»rigandage  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
mounted  gendaniierie  in  the  vast  and  thinly-peopled  Farther  West, 
and  there  is  no  gendarmerie  because  the  federal  government  leaves 
the  states  and  territories  to  create  their  own,  and  those  unsettled 
communities,  being  well  armed,  prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves." 
He  raises  and  answer  the  question:  "Why  not  create  an  efficient 
police?  Because  crime  is  uncommon  in  many  districts — in  such  a 
district,  for  instance,  as  western  New  York  and  Ohio — and  the 
I)eople  have  deliberately  concluded  that  it  is  cheaper  and  simpler  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
police  is  needed  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  organizing  and  paying 
a  force  for  which  there  is  usually  no  employment."  (*The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  ed.  1889,  Vol.  II,  pp.  439-440.) 

The  British  observer,  in  this  instance,  is  rather  indulgent  to 
our  defect  and  his  explanation  is  too  favorable.  It  is  a  national 
shame  for  a  crowd  of  men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  it  breeds  ruffianism  and  disorder.  It  is  intolerable,  and  the 
moral  forces  of  the  people  must  be  made  to  react  against  it ;  states- 
manship ought  to  provide  regular  and  legal  defense  of  life,  order 
and  property. 

We  have  legal  precedents  for  commonwealth  organization  of 
detective  service.  Massachusetts  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  state 
constabulary  to  enforce  its  law  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
retained  the  organization  for  other  purposes  after  the  law  was  abol- 
ished. Rhode  Island  had  a  similar  experience.  South  Carolina,  in 
adopting  its  system  of  state  dispensaries,  introduced  a  state  force 
to  make  it  effective.  Connecticut,  in  1903,  established  a  body  of 
state  police.  Bitter  experience  with  conspiracies  of  miners  revealed 
to  Pennsylvania  the  f)Owerlessness  of  county  authorities  in  presence 
of  organized  law-breakers.  The  Texas  rangers,  organized  by  state 
authority  in  1901,  have  been  found  helpful  in  suppressing  outbreaks 
near  the  Mexican  frontier.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  similar  experiment.* 

The  law  is  the  law  of  the  state.  Municipal  corporations  have 
no  original  authority  to  enact  legislation  ;  their  ordinances  cannot  go 
beyond  charter  limitations.  The  enforcement  of  law,  the  punishment 

*Jobo  A.  Falrlle,  Loeal  Oovemment  in  Countiet,  Totcnt  and  Vttlaoet  (1906), 
pp.  268.271. 
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of  crime,  the  prevention  of  lUingcrouft  acts  are  all  functions  oC  llie 
common  wealth.  And  this  with  good  reason :  it  would  be  intolefable 
to  have  an  independent  law-making  autliority  set  up  within  the 
territory  of  a  state.  No  local  communuy  cm  be  permitted  to 
become  a  nursery  of  criminals,  a  cave  of  Adullam  serving  as  a  resort 
for  dangerous  elements.  Horse  thieves  and  burglars  will  not 
restrict  their  malignant  activity  to  the  townihip  of  their  residence. 
They  may  even  spare  their  neighbors  and  live  by  spoiling  persons 
at  a  distance. 

The  criminal  of  a  city  go  out  to  plunder  rural  banks  and  stores. 
The  common  interest  docs  not  stop  at  city  lines.  The  common 
enemy  must  be  caught  where  he  can  be  overtaken.  The  recent 
extension  of  trolley  lines  into  the  country  and  the  introduction  of 
swift  automobiles  have  widened  the  field  for  professional  burglars 
of  cities.  Against  these  trained  villains  the  thin  safes  of  country 
merchants  and  banks  are  mere  tissue  paper. 

The  rural  constabulary  is  no  match  for  city  bred  criminal, 
skilful  in  the  use  of  dynamite  and  electricity,  and  shrewd  in  studying 
the  hours  best  adapted  for  their  exploits.  The  sheriff  at  tlie  county 
seat  is  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  sneak  thief  or  burgUr. 
Even  if  he  can  spare  time  from  collecting  the  fees  which  fall  to 
him  as  spoils  of  his  office,  he  has  no  natural  or  acquired  qualifications 
as  a  detective ;  he  is  both  awkward  and  ip^orant.  Local  agents  of 
peace  and  justice  have  only  a  local  knowledge  of  persons  bent  on 
crime,  u>ually  those  who  are  most  harmless,  stupid  inebriates, 
naughty  boys  whose  mothers  have  neglected  to  spank  them.  Rural 
sheriflfs  and  constables  know  nothing  of  the  sleek,  well  dressed, 
polite  criminals  who  reside  in  comfort  in  the  city  and  put  up  at  the 
best  inn  of  the  country  town  while  planning  to  rob  a  bank  or  a 
merchant's  cash  drawers.  The  big,  burly  sheriff  is  a  baby  in  cunning 
when  pitted  against  a  wily  safe-blower  who  from  childhood  has 
lived  y  AJcked  wits  and  fooled  professkmal  detectives.    The 

rural  «  ire  made  cowardly  by  their  luibits  of  life;  they  know 

nothing  of  the  daring  which  is  characteristic  of  urban  firemen  and 
policemen  who  face  death  daily  and  never  think  of  shrinking.  A 
desperate  fellow  may  dynamite  fish,  contrar)'  to  law.  in  a  lake  near 
a  state  universit>- :  but  farmers  and  professors  are  afraid  to  inform, 
and  county  officials  are  too  timid  to  arrfst.  State  game  wardens, 
just  because  thcv  move  about  on  lanre  areas,  seem  to  have 
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inHucnce  on  killing  game  out  of  season,  but  their  organization 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

What  is  needed  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  essential 
facts  in  the  situation.  We  need  a  larger  unit  of  police  control; 
under  our  political  arrangements  the  governor  is  the  natural  head 
of  all  the  forces  of  public  safety.  It  would  be  a  good  beginning  to 
clothe  the  chief  magistrate  of  every  commonwealth  with  authority 
to  direct  county  sheriffs  and  to  hold  them  to  strict  account.  But 
a  more  important  measure  would  be  to  furnish  the  governor  with 
a  complete  and  thoroughly  organized  corps  of  detectives,  plain 
clothes  men  and  mounted  police,  under  a  professionally  trained 
chief  responsible  to  the  governor  for  methods  and  results.  In  the 
central  office  would  be  found  an  identification  bureau,  with  Bertillon 
and  finger  print  records,  in  close  and  regular  correspondence  with 
the  federal  bureau  of  identification;  and  this  office  would  furnish 
descriptions  at  a  moment's  notice  for  any  point  in  the  state  or  c\se- 
where^  The  state  police  force  of  a  state  would  co-operate  vyith 
those  of  other  states  in  matters  of  detection,  arrest  and  extradition. 
Suspicious  characters  in  villages  and  cities  would  be  kept  under 
espionage  and  plots  would  be  discovered  and  thwarted.  Of  the 
necessary  legal  adjustments  between  municipal  police,  sheriflFs  and 
the  state  force  this  is  not  the  place  to  write.  Such  adjustments 
could  easily  be  made  in  accordance  with  precedents  already 
established. 

The  men  of  this  country  owe  it  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
farmers  to  provide  for  them  better  protection.  Self-appointed 
patrols  are  not  enough,  and  the  state  ought  not  to  leave  private 
citizens  to  guard  their  own  bams  and  homes.  The  insolence,  the 
fierce  passion  and  the  dangerous  brutality  of  certain  types  of  negroes 
in  the  South  could  be  effectually  curbed  by  a  guard  of  mounted 
police.  It  is  the  hope  of  immunity  which  nurses  sexual  passion  into 
assault.  Animal  impulses  meet  with  their  best  counter-stimulus 
and  inhibition  in  the  frequent  and  unexpected  appearance  of  alert 
and  omnipresent  mounted  policemen. 

Certain  results  may  fairly  be  expected :  In  the  war  with  crime 
it  is  essential  to  make  the  way  of  the  transgressor  as  hard  as 
possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  ways  to  honest  industry. 
Wild  animals  disappear  before  the  hunters  of  civilization.  Gangs 
of  criminals  are  like  predatory  animals  and  must  be  harried  and 
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watched  until  this  mode  of  living  becomes  unendurable.  Swift  and 
sure  justice  begins  with  a  trained  corps  of  detectivet.  AJl  admit 
tliat  mobs  and  lynchings  are  a  disgrace  and  menace  to  our  civilisa- 
tion. They  arise  out  of  prolonged  neglect  and  frequent  miscarriage 
of  justice.  They  would  diminish  and  disappear  with  a  well  dis- 
ciplined and  effective  rural  police. 


VILLAGE  PROBLEMS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


By  Edward  T.  Hartman, 
Secretary,  Massacimsetts  Civic  League. 


A  village,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  here,  is  neither  grass 
nor  hay.  Its  problems  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
open  country,  but  it  has  not  settled  itself  into  the  well  regulated 
ways  of  a  proper  urban  development.  The  grass  in  the  meadow 
may  not  at  once  become  hay  in  the  stack  without  undergoing  a 
certain  curing  process  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  its  new  environ- 
ment. The  village  stage  is  the  curing  stage  in  urban  development. 
The  village  problems  are  serious  or  light  in  proportion  to  their 
advancement  toward  substantial  and  ideal  urban  conditions. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  village  problem  have  no 
claims  for  the  superiority  of  urban  over  rural  conditions,  but  they 
are  different,  and  when  urban  conditions  commence  they  must  be 
met  by  changed  methods  because  of  changed  relationships.  In  the 
change  of  methods  lies  the  seriousness  of  the  entire  village  problem. 

The  most  necessary  consideration  is  of  a  sane,  constructive 
program.  This  program  is  the  same  whether  we  live  in  a  rural  or 
urban  environment,  but  when  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  condition  begins  to  come,  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
increases  and  differentiation  and  apportionment  among  the  items  of 
the  program  become  matters  of  pressing  concern. 

The  complications  begin  in  the  village  where  the  proximity  of 
people  gives  to  their  actions  and  customs  a  more  than  personal 
significance,  because  they  affect  other  people.  It  is  here  that  the 
community  is  born,  if  it  gets  born  on  time,  and  that  regulation  of 
the  actions  of  the  individual  by  all  becomes  a  necessity.  In  the 
failure  to  adopt  and  enforce  these  regulations  lies  the  essence  of 
village  difficulties.  Failure  to  attend  to  the  constructive  side  of  the 
community  work  forces  need  for  greater  and  more  serious  activity 
on  the  remedial  side;  and  here  failure  is  a  common  condition 
•because  the  very  causes  of  failure  in  constructive  work  are  still 
more  apt  to  produce  failure  with  remedial  work. 
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The  fundamental  itctni  of  a  oooflnictive  lodal  pcofratu  are  the 
*.unie,  tlie  church,  the  school  and  play  and  rccreatioii.  Thric  arc 
serious  and  too  much  neglected  itemt  in  a  rural  prograni,  but  they 
assume  new  meanin^^s  under  village  and  urban  conditiunf.  These 
new  meaning's  first  !»how  themselves  when  urban  conditions  have 
their  beginnings  in  village  development.  They  too  commonly  fo 
without  pro|)cr  consideration  and  failure  in  this  adds  to  the  serious 
ness  of  remedial  problems,  which  are  anyway  always  present  tbroofh 
accident,  failure  and  injustice. 

The  remedial  items  of  the  social  program,  police,  courts,  jails, 
hospitals,  cliarity,  settlements,  arc  all  [:fi\n^  to  find  tiseful  work  to 
do  even  in  the  best  regulated  communities  until  a  new  era  has  come 
and  decreasc<l  the  amount ;  but  their  work  is  greatly  increased 
through  a  too  late  attention  to  the  constrtKtive  items,  and  through 
over-emphasis  of  the  remedial  as  an  end  within  itself. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  items  of  the  constructive  program. 
The  liome  is  a  thinp  of  the  spirit,  but  it  must  have  a  physical  setting. 
The  problems  of  this  setting,  those  connected  with  the  houssQf 
problem,  are  greatly  complicated  by  every  step  towards  urban  con- 
ditions. A  bad  house  often  renders  a  lH):ne  in  the  true  sense 
impossible  and  it  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  moraK 
health  and  poverty.  Hut  in  the  village  it  begins  to  affect  other 
houses  and  the  lives  and  property  of  others  than  those  who  live  in 
it.  It  is  here  that  the  people  as  a  whole  must  begin  to  regulate, 
through  laws  affecting  construction  and  maintenance,  in  order  that 
each  family  may  have  a  chance  for  what  is  right  and  that  it  may  be 
in  a  measure. forced  to  what  is  right  for  the  good  of  others. 

Here  the  village  too  commonly  fails.  It  refuses  to  recognise 
the  problem  till  most  serious  conditions  are  self-evident.  And  when 
they  become  evident  the  village  too  commonly  aims  at  developing 
the  remedial  institutions  rather  than  at  improving  the  home  so  that 
it  may  properly  do  its  work. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  other  items,  the  church,  the  school  and 
play  and  recreation.  They  do  not  soon  enough  functkwiize  or  they 
develop  needless  functions.  The  village  church  is  too  often  two  or 
three  churches  which  struggle  for  existence  rather  than  for 
plishment.  The  village  school  is  too  apt  to  educate  for  un( 
The  play  and  recreatk>n  facilities  are  either  wanting  or  unsupenrlted, 
the  latter  being  worse  than  the  former.    But  there  are  signs  of  a 
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new  era  in  all  these  respects.  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  house  as  a  constructive  and  preventive  implement  is  growing, 
the  functional  development  of  the  church  is  receiving  attention, 
schools  are  beginning  to  educate  for  the  needs  of  the  environment 
rather  than  for  the  needs  of  some  different  environment,  and  super- 
vised play  and  recreation  are  beginning  to  be  developed,  even  in 
the  smallest  connnunities.  This  is  an  era  of  hopeful  progress.  The 
inter-play  of  thought  between  country,  village  and  city  is  bringing 
out  with  constantly  increasing  clearness  the  nature  of  their  prob- 
lems, the  variation  of  the  problems  under  different  conditions,  and 
the  relation  of  the  various  problems  in  the  social  program  of  the 
community.  People  are  learning,  too,  that  when  the  home 
approaches  the  ideal  of  effectiveness;  when  religion  stands  for  a 
broad  citizenship  and  does  not  tend  towards  community  quarreling, 
and  when  our  religious  plants  are  as  much  used  as  idle;  when 
education  really  leads  toward  something,  toward  mastery  and  the 
ability  to  do  the  things  at  hand,  and  when  our  school  plants  are 
more  used  than  idle;  when  we  see  in  play  the  real  chance  of  the 
child  to  grow  and  in  recreation  as  great  possibilities,  because  of  the 
inherent  demands  of  humanity  for  recreation,  as  are  recognized 
by  those  who  have  commercialized  recreation,  we  shall  then  have  so 
promoted  justice,  reduced  accident  and  lessened  failure,  that  much 
less  is  left  for  remedial  institutions  to  do  and  that  then  they  gradu- 
ally cease  to  be  the  unhappy  burden,  both  in  energy  and  money 
expended,  which  they  are  to-day. 

We  can  perhaps  best  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  village  by  consid- 
ering its  attitude  toward  certain  of  our  remedial  institutions.  This 
attitude  is  not  so  important  as  that  toward  constructive  institutions, 
but  it  is  more  evident.  To  fail  to  keep  a  boy  well  is  not  so  striking 
to  us  as  to  fail  to  try  to  cure  him  when  he  is  ill.  To  fail  to  make 
honesty  the  natural  thing  is  to  us  not  so  serious  as  to  fail  to  do  some- 
thing with  a  thief. 

The  village  point  of  view  toward  crime  is  serious.  Whatever 
the  fundamental  causes  of  a  crime  may  be,  it  is  most  damaging  for 
a  community  to  fail  to  recognize  and  handle  it.  Failure  may  not  be 
more  common  in  villages  than  in  cities,  but  failure  in  villages  is 
more  obvious.    To  illustrate: 

In  a  certain  village  where  live  many  cultured  people  there  are 
many  bad  conditk>ns.    These  conditions  are,  briefly,  that  gambling 
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of  the  heahh  of  many  young  men ;  the  drug  itorcf  seem  to  sell  liquor 
to  anyone  who  wants  it,  although  it  is  a  no-liccnsc  town ;  warrants 
issued  for  t!ic  arrest  of  disorderly  men  "have  quietly  not  been 
served. 

Wiiii  tiu>  as  a  foreground,  we  find  in  (he  Uackgroiind  a  body 
of  selectmen  who  say  they  have  no  authority  to  enforce  the  law  in 
such  matters,  and  the  judge  of  the  local  court  is  reported  as  slow 
to  act  and  as  inclined  to  leniency  with  even  old  offenders. 

All  this  prompts  a  citizen  to  send  out  a  plea  for  the  assistance 
of  outsiders  in  the  formation  of  a  general  law  and  order  league  and 
perhaps  the  establishment  of  a  state  constabulary,  which  would 
make  possible  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  different  localities  in 
an  impersonal  way. 

ExiRTts  consulted  gave  significant  conclusions.  One  of  them 
started  his  reply  with  this  sentence :    "On  the  question  of  the  lying 

down  of ,  I  do  not  know."    He  said  more,  but  this  is  enough. 

Another  said:  "If  there  is  any  local  public  sentiment  the  matter 
can  be  reached  through  the  local  officials ;  if  there  is  none  the  com- 
munity deserves  on  the  whole  about  what  it  gets.  This  constant 
effort  to  obtain  good  government  by  changing  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure without  getting  at  the  root  of  the  matter  would  be  rmtlv 
amusing  if  it  had  not  an  element  of  pathos  in  it/' 

These  comments  arc  pertinent.  The  description  of  conditions 
might  equally  well  be  applied  to  many  other  towns.  Tlie  citizens  of 
these  towns  are  too  indifferent  to  make  the  promptings  of  their 
civic  conscience  amount  to  anything.  They  dislike  to  take  action 
because  it  is  unpleasant  to  proceed  or  appear  against  a  neighbor, 
even  though  he  be  a  bad  one.  The  impersonal  nature  of  law 
enforcement  in  cities  makes  it  much  easier  to  secure  official  actkxi 
there  than  in  towns.  A  crystallized  public  sentiment  will  produce 
official  action.  But  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  criticise 
in  any  particularly  bad  case,  it  remains  true  and  always  will  that 
there  arc  serious  elements  in  law  enforcement  in  villages. 

A  Massachusetts  law  of  1909  made  it  illegal  to  sell  blank 
cartridges,  toy  blank  cartridge  pistols,  fire-crackers  over  two  inches 
long,  etc.  The  enforcement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
police,  who  were  interested  and  determined.    The  folk>w^ing  Fourth 
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was  like  a  New  England  Sabbatli.  li  ciifuiccnicnt  had  been  placed 
in  local  hands  many  violations  would  have  occurred. 

But  state  police  cannot  and  ought  not  do  everything.  The 
curing  stage  must  be  hastened  and  citizens  in  small  groups  must  do 
their  duty  the  same  as  in  large  groups. 

Failure  to  recognize  both  cause  and  cure  for  difficulties  is 
common  among  villages.  A  citizen  appealed  to  a  private  society 
for  help.  His  village  was  small  and  isolated.  A  kitchen  bar  was 
operated  for  years  till  finally  a  man  was  employed  to  secure  evidence, 
which  he  did,  and  the  place  was  closed.  That  night  the  young 
hoodlums  of  the  town  painted  the  investigator's  house  black.  It  was 
not  done  by  foreigners,  for  there  were  none,  but  by  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  villagers.  What  could  they  do  with  them?  There  was 
no  playground  nor  any  chance  for  proper  recreation,  but  "the  chil- 
dren could  play  everywhere."  Questioning  showed  that  they  could 
play  nowhere,  for  they  had  been  arrested  for  playing  in  both  streets 
and  vacant  lots.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  here. 
As  to  a  method  of  handling  the  immediate  case,  was  there  a  proba- 
tion officer?  Yes,  but  he  lived  in  an  adjoining  village,  where  he 
and  the  judge,  whose  appointment  he  had  helped  to  secure  and 
who  had  appointed  him,  held  high  court  of  mutual  admiration  and 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  district. 

The  problem  of  illegal  liquor-selling  is  common  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  is  most  flagrant  and  injurious  in  villages  where 
it  is  so  easily  obvious  when  it  occurs  and  where  the  officers  will 
not  prosecute  their  neighbors  and  where  public  opinion  for  a  like 
reason  will  not  prosecute  the  officers.  Such  conditions  as  have 
been  described  develop  or  permit  the  development  of  immorality 
and  crime  which,  together  with  the  often  consequent  poverty, 
render  many  villages  veritable  beds  of  iniquity  and  misery. 

This  black  picture  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  villages 
where  early  recognition  of  bad  conditions  is  followed  by  prompt 
action  for  prevention  and  cure.  An  interesting  example  of  a  regu- 
lation of  a  bad  condition  may  be  seen  in  one  village  wh^re  a  col- 
lege is  located.  By  a  tacit  understanding  a  hotel  keeper  is  allowed 
to  sell  liquor  under  a  government  license  so  long  as  he  sells  to  no 
students  and  no  minors.  The  procedure,  while  questionable,  is 
effective.  A  higher  development  of  public  opinion  in  the  same 
direction  generally  renders  illegal   selling  a  most  dangerous  and 
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unprofitable  busillc^^.  This  is  the  goal  to  which  all  villafea  mtist 
conic  if  ihcy  arc  lo  iin;.r  ve  to  a  satisfactor>'  lict^^  in  every  part 
of  their  organism. 

The  spirit  of  tlu.^  Mliayc  wiih  the  rcsutctcd  type  ot  law-break- 
ing is  interestingly  shown  by  another  development  brought  about 
by  its  citizens.  A  child  which  was  not  very  strong  always  became 
ill  when  it  went  to  school.  The  mother  finally  looked  into  the 
matter,  drew  others  around  her  and  conducted  an  investigation. 
The  schools  were  found  to  be  badly  ventilated  and  dusty.  To 
handle  the  work  effectively  a  school  alliance  was  organized.  The 
work  of  this  alliance  discovered  other  needs  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive League  for  Social  Service  was  the  result. 

Twenty-eight  organizations  made  up  the  original  group. 
Others  have  been  added,  each  paying  three  dollars  a  year  towards 
the  general  management.  Individuals  join  and  pay  one  dollar.  But 
the  function  of  the  league  is  the  interesting  fact.  Ever)'  appeal 
for  help,  wherever  it  may  come  among  the  groups  or  individuals 
in  the  league,  is  referred  to  the  agent  in  charge,  who  is  a  trained 
social  worker.  She  investigates  the  case  and  decides  what  should 
be  done,  referring  the  applicant  to  the  organization  which  has 
previously  agreed  to  do  that  particular  kind  of  work. 

In  the  village  were  found  a  numl)er  of  families  where  both 
father  and  mother  had  to  work  in  factories.  Their  children  were 
locked  in,  or  locked  out,  or  otherwise  left  to  their  own  devices, 
much  to  their  injury.  A  day  nursery  was  developed  and  the  chil- 
dren are  now  projicrly  cared  for.  A  proper  adjustment  of  our 
industrial  system  will  some  day  enable  the  mother  to  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  her  children. 

Quite  a  group  of  people,  many  children  among  them,  were 
found  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  water  supply.  It 
was  neglected  because  it  would  cost  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  make 
the  main  connection  and  there  was  no  leader.  The  league  raised 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars,  made  the  connection  and  supplied  a 
few  families.  From  these  it  gradually  collects  the  costs,  which 
will  be  used  in  extending  the  system  till  all  are  supplied. 

Difficulties  in  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  school  com- 
mittee were  remedied  by  pointing  out  where  the  trouble  rested. 
Public  opinion  soon  righted  the  situations. 

There  will  be  slips  and  failures,  but  this  village  has  the  right 
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idea  and  it  will  avoid  many  difficulties  common  to  village  life,  even 
though  it  may  make  some  mistakes  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

The  purely  co-operative  spirit  is  needed  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  may  be  commonly  found  in  American  villages.  The  people 
of  Denmark  have  pointed  the  way  and  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  arc  far  ahead  of  us.  Many  of  the  most  difficult  and  often 
insurmountable  problems  of  the  rural  districts  may  be  solved  in 
the  village  through  co-operative  effort.  Take  such  a  simple  matter 
as  appliances  for  the  sick  room.  Only  the  wealthy  can  afford  them. 
It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to  have  them  in  the  country  but  the 
cities  have  them  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere.  What  can  the  village 
do? 

One  village  has  solved  the  problem  through  the  organization 
of  a  Samaritan  Association.  It  saw  the  need,  raised  some  money, 
purchased  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  worth  of  supplies, 
rented  a  room  and  employed  a  custodian.  For  over  twenty  years 
this  equipment,  which  now  invoices  at  nine  hundred  dollars,  has 
been  serving  the  people.  When  there  is  accident  or  serious  illness 
the  needed  articles  are  loaned  just  as  are  books  from  a  library,  ex- 
cept that  a  requisition  from  a  physician  accompanies  the  application. 
Some  of  them  help  the  patient  and  also  remove  much  of  the  burden 
of  care  from  the  attendant  wife,  husband  or  relative.  They  con- 
sist of  special  beds  and  lifting  chairs,  wheel  chairs,  electric  bat- 
teries, hot-water  bags,  ice-bags,  oxygen  inhaling  apparatus,  syringes, 
steam  sterilizers,  thermometers,  window  tents  and  similar  appli- 
ances. During  the  first  year  there  were  seventy  loans,  while  for 
1910  there  were  510  loans  and  224  families  were  assisted. 

But  this  is  merely  an  illustration.  What  has  been  done  in  this 
line  may  be  done  in  other  lines.  The  sick,  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  poor,  the  whole  range  of  village  institutions  and 
problems  may  be  carried  much  farther  towards  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion by  such  co-operative  processes. 

This  suggests  the  question  of  the  types  of  organization  which 
can  be  most  useful  in  the  solution  of  the  various  community  prob- 
lems which  naturally  have  their  first  development  in  villages.  The 
ones  described  above  are  good.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  organi- 
zation have  a  definite  objective  and  that  this  objective  be  funda- 
mental. Villages  have  been  filled  with  organizations  many  of  which 
have  proved  short-lived  because  of  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
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objective.  Of  this  the  village  improvement  iociety  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. With  the  best  of  motives  it  has  too  often  tried  to  super- 
impose something  upon  a  condition  which  was  not  adapted  to  the 
endeavor.  Out-door-art  is  a  common  objective.  But  it  is  difficult, 
often  imi)Ossiblc,  to  superimpose  art  upon  ugliness.  A  proper  de- 
velopment in  the  first  instance  would  have  been  effective  and  it  is 
often  the  only  way  to  reach  a  satisfactory  result.  Organizations 
should  therefore  aim  at  ftmdamental  things,  at  good  houitng.  at 
home  and  school  gardens,  at  playgrounds  and  even  at  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Along  with 
tlicse  must  come  work  for  improving  governmental  methods  and 
an  improved  ideal  as  to  the  functions  of  government.  A  pttblic  au- 
thority can  not  go  ahead  of  public  opinion  and  private  organiza- 
tions are  always  necessary  to  develop  this  opinion  so  that  it  may 
support  progressive  authorities  and  stimulate  to  action  those  which 
are  backward. 

There  is  another  group  of  village  functions,  which  offers  serious 
problems.  These  are  streets,  water,  sewage  disposal,  garbage, 
lighting.  Sewage  and  water  are  serious  as  between  villages  and 
hot  ween  villages  and  cities.  It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  for  one 
village  to  entirely  and  satisfactorily  dispose  of  its  sewage,  so  far 
as  it  is  concerned,  as  soon  as  it  really  makes  up  its  mind  to  it.  But 
its  method,  satisfactory  to  itself  and  its  inhabitants,  may  pollute  the 
water  supply  of  dozens  of  other  villages  and  cities.  This  com- 
plicates the  problem  for  the  individual  village;  for  it  must  effect- 
ively rid  itself  of  its  sewage  and  do  no  harm  to  any  other  place. 

Increasingly  therefore  must  villages  develop  self-contained  sys- 
tems of  sewage  disposal.  This  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
through  filtration,  or  by  spreading  the  sewage  upon  the  land.  But 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  villages  and  the  growih  of  the  larger 
urban*  centers  render  a  different  system,  such  as  bacteria  beds, 
more  and  more  imperative.  This  will  be  expensive,  but  nothing 
near  so  expensive  as  failure  to  do  it.  It  therefore  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  village  of  the 
future.  It  will  have  to  receive  the  attention  of  local  authorities 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  our  strongest  private  societies 
and  individuals.  The  collective  loss  induced  by  failure  will  always 
overbalance  the  collective  cost  of  doing  the  work  properly.  It  is 
not  characteristic  of  villages  to  face  these  things  soon  enough.    The 
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result  is  that  almost  irremcdial  damage  is  constantly  being  done 
and  enormous  loss  of  life  and  money  is  the  necessary  cost  of  an 
effective  public  opinion. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  let  us  point  out  again  that  the  great 
need  in  the  village  is  for  a  community  consciousness.  The  village 
here  suffers  a  severe  handicap.  It  has  problems  of  a  serious  nature 
and  it  has  not  the  impersonal  nature  of  law  enforcement  which  is 
common  in  larger  places.  In  the  village  a  man  knows  all  his  neigh- 
bors. In  the  city  he  knows  almost  none  of  them.  To  do  the  work 
of  the  village  properly  there  must  be  a  fundamental  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  a  determination  to  work  unitedly  towards  its 
solution.  This  calls  in  the  village  for  a  community  sense  which  is 
different  from  that  in  the  country  and  greater  by  far  than  that 
even  necessary  in  the  city. 

A  good  way  to  develop  this  spirit  is  to  work  out  elementary 
activities  embodying  the  principles  of  team  play.  In  the  game  of 
football,  racial,  credal,  ix)litical  and  even  caste  differences  disappear. 
With  this  example  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
community  enterprise  along  the  lines  of  sport  or  recreation,  some- 
thing having  these  elements  though  it  may  have  many  others,  will 
help  to  bring  the  people  together,  to  learn  to  work  together.  When 
they  learn  it  in  one  way  it  is  an  easy  step  to  use  it  in  another  way. 

The  village  pageant  is  a  good  example.  Its  success  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  successful  working  out  and  performance  of  its 
most  minute  parts.  It  has  been  and  is  being  used  with  the  best  of 
results.  It  varies  from  a  general  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  so  de- 
veloped that  the  whole  village  comes  into  its  activities,  to  formal 
pageants  recounting  the  history  of  the  village  or  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  education,  religion  or  politics.  This  movement  prom- 
ises to  lead  us  into  new  ways  of  life,  to  give  an  impetus  to  litera- 
tiire,  to  dignify  recreation  and  to  give  us  that  community  con- 
sciousness which  will  solve  our  practical  village  problems.  It  will 
at  every  point  put  us  on  a  higher  plane. 

A  quotation  from  the  introductory  statement  on  the  program 
of  a  recent  village  pageant  of  games  and  dances  will  let  us  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  the  movement: 

"These  singing  games  and  dances  are  now  the  games  of  chil- 
dren or  of  peasant  maidens.  When  the  world  was  younger  they 
were  the  amusement  of  courtly  dames  and  of  finished  gentlemen. 
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Some  of  them  have  been  played  by  Egypciaiu  and  Aiyant,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  some,  before  they  were  games,  had  their  basts 
in  ceremonial  rites  and  customs,  \joiag  ago  the  children,  after  the 
manner  of  children  everywhere,  copied  in  play  what  their  elders 
performed  in  sober  earnest,  and  through  the  centuries  the  child 
of  twelve  taught  the  child  of  six  the  ^me  words  and  actions  it  had 
learned  from  its  playmates.  From  land  to  land  games  and  rhymes 
diffused  and  descended  till  they  reached  the  age  of  printed  l>ooks 
and  countless  libraries,  an  age  of  haste  and  unremitting  toil  in 
factory  and  mill.  There  they  perished  and  to-day  we  glean  but 
a  few  scattered  and  unregarded  fragments  of  the  past  store. 

"But  we  still  have  with  us  the  spring,  the  season  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  autumn  with  its  ripened  harvest.  May  we  not  hope 
that  when  the  world  has  become  used  to  its  new  tools,  and  their 
|K*rfection  has  lightened  the  burden  of  toil,  the  spirit  of  joy  will 
again  return  and  express  itself  in  forms  old  and  new." 

As  the  child  grows  through  its  play,  more  than  through  any 
of  its  other  activities,  so,  it  seems,  we  may  look  to  the  play  of 
communities  for  a  source,  perhaps  the  best  one,  of  growth  which 
will  help  to  solve  community  problems.  With  the  community 
as  with  the  child,  the  period  of  play  is  a  period  of  receptivity,  of 
frankness,  of  open-mindedness.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 

*  iission  of  the  dry  bones  of  government,  and  no  adoption  of  any 

Illation  of  them,  will  ever  do  as  much  for  our  villages  as  these 
harmless,  helpful,  moulding  activities  which  lead  village  people  out 
of  self-consciousness  and  selfishness  into  the  spirit  whkh  sees,  ap- 
preciates and  adopts. 

It  is  the  spirit  rather  than  the  content  of  law  which  rules 
among  honest  people.  The  villager  must  therefore  develop  the 
spirit  of  law,  the  spirit  of  usefulness  rather  than  hannfulncss  to 
the  neighbor  which  changed  conditions  have  brought  into  close  phys- 

•  1^  relationship  with  him.  For  this  spirit,  which  little  needs  to 
t  \:  t  in  the  country  and  which  can  hardly  exist  in  the  city,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  village. 

If  our  interpretation  is  accurate  the  village  may  have  some- 
thing which  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  state  of  society.  It 
must  have  it  if  it  is  to  succeed.  The  development  of  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  village  problem. 
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Anderson,  B.  M.    Social  Vaiuf,     Pp.   xviti,    iggi     Price,   fijoa 

Houghton,  Mifllin  Company,  1911. 
Thift  i»  not  a  book  for  the  uninitiated;  it  u  for  the  inner  drck  of  thoac 
interested  in  the  more  abstract  phases  of  eoooomic  study,  niginnim  with 
a  criticism  of  the  Austrian  interpretation  of  value  the  author  critically 
examines  the  psjrchological  and  sociological  background  of  economic  theory. 
This  examination  has  a  double  significance.  In  the  first  place  it  throws 
into  bolder  relief  many  of  the  difiicuhies  and  errors  of  current  reasoning 
on  subjective  value.  In  the  second  place— and  more  importan*  thaa  thit 
it  justifies,  in  spite  of  its  own  abttractness,  a  broader  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  economic  theorist  than  ^  now  prevalent.  This  virtually  amounts  to 
a  criticism  of  airrent  methodology.  To  afford  significant  results,  economic 
theorizing  must  not  pursue  the  method  of  heroic  isolation  of  "purely 
economic'*  phenomena.  Economic  interpretation  is  valid  only  when  from 
hi  special  viewpoint  it  recognizes  all  f&ctors  in  terms  of  their  broader 
social  values.  The  treatment  would  have  left  a  stronger  impression  if  it 
had  avoided  occasional,  gratuitous,  personal  estfanates  of  the  eminence  of 
contemporary  thinkers.  As  personal  judgments,  these  count  for  little;  as 
adumbrations  of  the  "social  mind**  they  are  superfluous. 

Bllgh,  8.  M.  Thf  Desire  for  Quatiiies.    Pp.  xii,  322.    Price,  70  cents.    New 

York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1911. 
Once  in  a  long  while  the  reviewer  comes  across  a  book  that  warms  the 
very  cockles  of  his  heart  He  little  realized  that  such  a  treat  was  in  store 
when  he  picked  up  this  little  volume  and  pondered  its  title.  The  author 
shows  rather  unusual  and  desirable  qualities  himself;  he  knows  the  6eld 
and  its  present  literature;  he  it  able  to  state  succinctly  and  fairly 
ing  viewpoints;  he  has  a  gift  of  expression  that  results  in  many  a 
phrase.     The  whole  discussion  is  most  suggestive  and  stimulating. 

The  author  believes  that  hitherto  the  psychologist  and  the  moralist  ha%'e 
bst  the  advantages  they  might  ha\>e  secured  by  co-operatkm.  To 
common  ground  is  one  of  the  book's  main  objects.  The  psychologic 
more  than  anything  else  to  throw  himself  more  heartily  into  the  practical 
business  of  life.**  **The  moralist  has  to  give  up  whatever  claims  he  might 
wish  to  make  for  an  absolute  morality"  .  .  "Above  all  he  has  to  give 
up  the  primitive  and  retaliator>*  theories  which  %rere  in  the  past  too  gcneraQj 
adopted,  and  to  learn  that  denunciation  is.  as  an  instrument  of 
almost  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  pillor>-  or  the  ducking  stool." 

In  the  fir^t  chapter  is  given  "the  general  theory  of  appreciating 
values  and  depreciating  others:  in  the  second  the  personal  qualities 

(345) 
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influcncctl  [>articular  variations;  in  the  third  the  pragmatic  element  in  vaKi- 
ation;  and  in  the  fourth  the  asthetic."  The  fifth  treats  "the  element  of 
social  suggestion  in  valuation;"  the  sixth,  the  creation  of  new  values  by 
strong  personalities.  Psychological  Benefits,  Self  Respect,  Mental  Discourse, 
Sexual  Standards,  Vice  and  the  Treatment  of  Vicious  Tendencies  are  the 
heads  of  the  remaining  chapters. 

Such  a  fresh,  virile,  masterly  discussion  deserves  wide  reading. 

Boyd,  William.     The  Educational  Theory  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.     Pp. 
xiii,  368.    Price,  $1.75.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

Boyle,  James.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum:  Its  Folly,  Fallacies  and 
Failures.  Pp.  120.  Price,  30  cents,  paper;  $i.oo^  cloth.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
A.  H.  Smythe,  1912. 
This  little  pamphlet  harangues  much,  but  contains  no  ideas  and  no  informa- 
tion. It  bristles  with  such  maudlin  phrases  as  "Revolutionary,"  "Reaction- 
ary," "The  Gateway  of  Socialism,"  "The  Madness  of  Democracy,"  and  "The 
Greatest  Tragedy  of  Christendom."  It  applies  the  statements  of  Jefferson, 
Webster  and  other  of  "the  fathers"  to  modern  conditions,  quite  forgetting 
that  those  were  just  the  men  who  could  reshape  their  ideas  to  fit  new  con- 
ditions. The  book  is  best  described  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  standpatter.  It 
may  have  a  little  value,  however,  if  it  points  out  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  the  kind  of  arguments  they  should  not  use. 

Bradford,  Ernest  8.     Commission  Government  in  American  Cities.    Pp.  xiv, 
359.    Price,  $1.25.    New  York:    Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Brode,  H.     British  and  German  East  Africa.     Pp.  xiv,   175.     Price,  $2.10. 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

Burton,  Theodore  F.        Corporations  and  the  State.     Pp.  xvi,  249.     Price, 
$1.25.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  191 1. 

Cadman,  8.  P.    Charles  Darwin  and  Other  English  Thinkers.     Pp.  ix,  284. 

Price,  $1.25.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  191 1. 
This  publication,  a  reries  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Science  during  the  autumn  of  1910,  has  added  another  to  the 
list  of  books  that  have  endeavored  to  end  the  long  and  unreasoning  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion.  The  lectures  give,  in  a  clear  and  popular 
style,  a  sincere  religious  interpretation  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  intellectual  leaders,  "whose  teachings  have  been  thought  to 
stand  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  essential  tniths  of  Christianity." 
The  author  states  his  belief  "that  a  new  day  has  dawned  for  the  Christian 
Church,  in  which  she  can  fearlessly,  and  yet  reverently,  utilize  their  newer 
conceptions  for  the  enrichment  of  the  generation  she  seeks  to  serve." 

Even  the  prejudiced  reader  would  be  won  by  the  story  of  Darwin's 
inspired  conception  of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  and  of  his  patient  life's 
labor  to  learn  God's  methods  of  creation.  The  picture  of  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley,  Darwin's  brilliant  and  intrepid  defender,  is  a  forceful  one.  One 
cannot  but  admire  this  energetic  worker  and  brave  agnostic,  the  foe  of 
bigotry  and  materialism  alike,  and  apostle  of  our  new  age  of  scientific 
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*>      The  trraimcnt  of  Join  Siiun  Mill  U  fctrtcly  to  tpKh 
1  »tfh  the  genius  and  inrtumcc  of  "the  iaint  of  rarionaKfrn** 

arc   reci>Kntie<l.     Irrelevant  criticism  of   Mill'*  pertonal   hit  fivet  way  at 
last  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prophet  of  the  religion  of  Immanitx. 

The  lectures  on  James  Martineau,  proUbly  because  of  their  thtotogkal 
content,  are  longest  and  least  interesting.  The  presentation  of  a  atrooc 
and  earnest  personality,  perhaps  too  little  known  to  the  prrsem  geoeratioa, 
is,  however,  significant.  When  matrrialism  was  domtnant,  MaftincMi't 
intuitional  philosophy  pronounced  "the  divinity  of  man  and  the  tmnancncc 
of  Ciod,"  though  he  lacked  Christ's  social  gospel  of  a  regenerated  humanity 
The  last  lectures  deal  with  Matthew  Arnold,  the  proud,  bookish  exponent 
of  cuhure  and  implacable  foe  of  Pliilistine  complacency  and  sectarian  nar- 
rowness. Aniold  saw  the  evils  of  unrighteousness  and  injustice  that  denied 
to  men  harmonious  development.  b*.it  failed  to  touch  the  throbbing  hcnrtt 
of  his  fellowmen. 

Dr.  Cadman  reveals  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  these  giants  of  modem 
thought— these  tnily  religious  prophets  of  man's  freedom  in  bis  a«e-long 
search  for  God. 

Cambridge  Meditfol  History,    Volume  i.    Pp.  xxii.  754.    Price.  Isjoa    New 
York:    Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

Chapman,  8.  J.  Outlines  of  Political  Economy.    Pp.  xvi.  41.1      Vr*--   $1  25 

New  York:  Longma«*s,  Green  &  Co.,  1911. 
This  wcrk  is  designed  V  -  beginners  and  is  well  adaptcil  l"  incir  neetl* 
Definitions,  contrasts  and\  mmaries  are  regularly  clean-cul.  and  are  made 
in  such  a  common-sense  way  as  to  be  ea^y  to  follow.  Doctrinally.  the  work 
follows  Marshall  rather  closely,  but  the  handling  of  material  is  so  dis- 
tinctive that  the  book  has  merit  quite  beyond  its  value  as  a  textbook.  Par- 
ticularly useful  arc  the  diagrams  and  illustrative  tables. 

Clark,  L.  D.    The  Low  of  the  Employment  of  Labor,    Pp.  xii.  373.    Price. 

$i.6a  New  York:  Macmillan  Company.  1911. 
At  least  two  difficulties  have  regularly  confronted  the  general  stndeirt  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  status  of  the  Ubor  law  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  the  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  states 
and  the  United  Sutes  has  grown  to  be  a  volume  of  discouraging  bulk;  and 
treatises  bearing  on  these  laws  and  their  interpretation  have  usually  been 
equally  forbidding.  In  the  second  place,  the  items  of  legislation  change  so 
rapidly  that  any  detailed  account  has  very  short-lived  value.  Under  the 
cimimstances,  there  has  been  real  need  for  a  volume  that  would  in  limited 
scope  afford  a  convenient  backKround  for  the  understanding  and  hUerpre- 
tation  of  recent  rapid  advances  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  This  has 
been  well  done  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  affords  a  simimary  and  general 
view  of  statutory  regulations  and  of  their  legal  construction  -"'*  -flr--«  ■«* 
well  as  the  common  law  in  its  application  to  labor. 

Repre^ntative  cases  and  statutes  are  cited  in  a  manner  adequate  to  give 
any  student  a  summary  Yiew,  and   further  study  is  made  ruy  hy 
references. 
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D«vln«,  Edward  T.     The  Spirit  of  Social  Work.    Pp.  xi,  231.    Price,  $1.00. 
New  York:   Charities  Publication  Committee,  191 1. 

Doherty,  Philip  J.    Tht  Liabilily  of  Railroads  to  Interstate  Employees.    Pp. 
371.    Price,  I3.00.    Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co^  191 1. 

Edwards,  Albert     Panama.     Pp.  x,  585.     Price,  $2.50.     New  York:    Mac- 

millan  Company,  191 1. 
A  popular  history  of  Panama  is  welcome  at  this  time.  Mr.  Edwards  has 
presented  in  an  entertaining  style,  the  history  of  the  canal,  the  country 
and  the  people.  The  volume  opens  with  two  chapters  containing  the 
author's  observations  upon  what  he  saw  en  route  to  Panama  via  the  Lesser 
Antilles;  then  follow  seven  chapters  describing  the  Canal  Zone,  Colon  and 
Panama,  the  Isthmus  and  its  inhabitants.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  a  historical  sketch  of  Panama  from  "The  Coming  of  the  White 
Man"  to  "The  Secession  from  Colombia."  The  last  hundred  pages  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  chapter  titles  being 
"Beginning  Work,"  "The  Boss  of  the  Job,"  "Pulling  the  Teeth  of  the 
Tropics,"  "Transplanting  Americans,"  "The  Big  Jobs,"  and  "Experiments 
in  Collective  Activity."  Some  of  the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book 
first  appeared  as  magazine  articles.  While  the  book  is  more  popular  than 
scholarly,  it  has  real  merit 

Ewen,  W.  R.  T.    Commercial  Law.     Pp.100.    Price,  $1.50.    Chicago:    Rol- 
lins   Publishing   Company,    191 1. 
This  little  volume  comprises  ten  lectures  which  the  author  delivered  before 
the  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago.     The  subjects  of  the  lectures  arc  as 
follows : 

I,  Contracts;  2,  commercial  paper;  3,  bailments;  4,  chattel  mortgages; 
5,  bills  of  sale;  6,  mechanics'  liens;  7,  attachments;  8,  garnishment;  9,  real 
estate,  law  of  descent,  real  estate  trusts,  landlord,  tenant,  etc. ;  10,  waiver. 

Naturally,  in  a  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  adequately  the  law  of  contracts  or  the  law  of  commercial  paper  or 
any  one  of  some  of  the  other  subjects  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  list. 
But  to  treat  them  all  in  such  brief  compass,  is  well  nigh  hopeless.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Ewen  has  made  an  interesting  booklet  and  one  which  will 
doubtless  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  casual  reader.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
a  book  for  lawyers  or  for  business  men  who  are  making  a  definite  study  of 
law.  But  the  layman  who  desires  a  concise  statement  of  some  of  the  main 
principles  of  business  law  will  find  much  that  is  useful  in  its  pLges. 

Written  by  a  Chicago  lawyer  and  delivered  to  an  audience  of  Chicago 
business  men,  these  lectures  almost  inevitably  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
Illinois  law.  Outside  of  that  slate,  the  book  will  hardly  command  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  But  the  chapter  on  contracts  and  some  of  the  other 
chapters  are  of  more  than  local  interest,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
a  citizen  of  any  state. 

A  lecture  written  for  a  special  occasion  is  usually  less  likely  to  be  quite 
accurate  than  what  is  intended  primarily  for  permanent  use  in  book  form. 
This  fact  is  occasionally  illustrated  throughout  the  lectures  in  a  lapse  from 
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that   exact  licit  of  tbouKiii   aiui  cx|>rr»»KJ«i   which  ooc   maj   writ  rxpcct   in   s 

text  book.    Hut  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Ewm  it  to  be  highly  comnwilBd  for  the 
care  with  which  hit  work  hat  been  prcptrcd 

0«ll,  W.  C    EitkUtn  Ca^itcU  of  Ckima.    Pp.  xx,  4J9.    Price.  $5^01    Phila- 
delphia :  J.  II.  Lippincott  Company,  191 1. 

Oetttll,  R.  a    Rtodimgi  in  PotUual  ScUna,     Pp.  xli.  5J&     Price,  Uj^. 

Bo»lon:  Ginn  A  Co..  1911. 
Mr.  Gcttell't  Introduction  to  Politicml  Sckaoe  hu  already  biconn  bniliar 
to  teachers  of  elementary  courses  in  American  colleget.  A  comparison  of 
this  woric  with  that  tliowt  commendable  adjustment  between  the  twa  Large 
clataet  in  our  colleget  cannot  be  handled  by  text,  supplcmcBtad  Iqr  outtidt 
readingt,  alone.  Ko  library  can  carry  the  large  number  of  duplkait  lestt 
and  reference  works  needed  for  consultation  by  the  students  of  an  elementary 
course.  Mr.  Gettell's  collection  will  therefore  be  of  service  in  bringing  to 
the  sttidcnt  ditcuttiont  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  or 
with  difficulty,  becaute  of  the  few  copiet  available  for  use  by  a  large 
ber  of  readers. 

The  telectiont  are  thort  and  to  the  point.  Many  of  the 
made  to  college  students  necessitate  too  much  wading  through 
that  are  redundant  or  only  secondarily  written  to  cover  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Gettell  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  faults.  One 
feels  at  times  that  limitations  of  space  have  forced  htm  to  the  other  extreme 
— that  the  material  has  Wcome  choppy  through  too  much  special ixat ion.  It 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  cover  so  wide  a  field,  but  one  feels  that  some  of 
the  works  quoted  from  arc  so  sure  to  be  present  in  duplicate  in  our  libraries, 
or  so  apt  to  be  used  as  texts  in  other  courtet  in  political  science,  that  it 
might  have  been  better  to  give  less  attention  to  them  and  devote  the  space 
to  longer  quotations  from  the  other  material.  There  are,  for  example,  504 
quotations  in  519  pages  of  text,  including  twenty-two  extracts  from  Wil> 
loughby's  Nature  of  the  State,  seventeen  from  Wilson's  The  Sute,  over  a 
doxen  each  from  Hart's  Actual  Go\-emment.  Dealey's  Development  of  the 
State  and  Lowell's  Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,  not  to 
mention  works  less  widely  used. 

With  this  exception,  the  book  it  well  planned.  It  will  be  of  value  for 
ute  in  elementary  courses,  especially  where  the  clattet  are  large  or  the 
library  facilities  restricted. 

Holmta,  T.  Rice.      Caso/s  Conquest  of  Caul,     and  edttton.     Pp.  xxxtx. 

87a.  Price,  $7.75.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1911. 
In  his  first  edition,  published  in  189Q.  Dr.  Holmet  began  with  the  idea  of 
making  Oesar  interesting  and  informing  to  schoolboys  and  to  tome  ochert 
of  a  larger  growth.  He  ended  by  making  a  book  which  is  generally  reoog- 
nixed  as  indispensable  to  every  terioiit  ttudent  of  the  GollU  If  or.  and  hat 
found  favor  with  intelligent  readers  in  many  other  lines.  After  an  aocoont 
of  the  previous  relations  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  Ctrsar't  principal 
campaigns  are  given  in  practically  his  own  words.  The  remaining  700  pagea 
ar*  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  almost  every  qoettion  which  could  arise 
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in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  reader.  These  are  treated  with  full  considera- 
tion of  the  literature,  which  is  often  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  the  con- 
clusions arc  well  supported  by  evidence,  even  when  one  cannot  accept  them. 
In  the  second  edition,  which  the  author  somewhat  optimistically  regards 
as  final,  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  almost  wholly  re-written. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  and  well  printed,  with  very  few  typographical 
errors,  and  provided  with  maps  and  plans.  There  should  have  been  two 
volumes,  as  the  book  is  too  bulky  to  handle  conveniently,  and  in  some 
places  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  lines  cannot  be  read  without  difficulty. 

Huan-Cheng,  Chen.    The  Economic  Principles  of  Confucius  and  His  School. 

Pp.  XV,  756.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 
Confucianism  is  a  philosophy  of  life.  As  such  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
tain elements  susceptible  of  classification  along  political,  economic  and  other 
distinctive  social  lines.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
study  of  any  one  of  these  social  aspects  should  carry  with  it  the  necessity 
of  canvassing  them  all.  This  Dr.  Chen  has  done  with  unusual  zeal  and 
patience.  The  viewpoint  is  economic.  The  organizing  of  the  material 
along  the  lines  of  orthodox,  occidental,  economic  analysis  could  scarcely 
produce  any  other  results.  But  one  can  scarcely  avoid  regretting  this  tour 
de  force.  Ethical  rules,  as  well  as  other  social  standards,  are  usually  open 
to  economic  interpretation.  But  to  ascribe  to  the  economic  aspects  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  standards  such  as  those  involved  in  Confucianism  the  status  of 
an  organized  l)ody  of  principles,  even  by  implication,  has  questionable  value. 
It  surely  detracts  some  from  the  value  of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  These 
are  rich  in  material  and  in  suggestive  interpretation. 

Hungerlord,  E.  The  Modern  Railroad.    Pp.  xxi,  476.    Price,  $1.75.    Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  191 1. 

Jevont«  W.  8.   Theory  of  Political  Economy.     Pp.   xliv,  339.     Price,  $3.25. 

New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 
A  new  edition  of  an  economic  classic. 

Johnson,  C.     Highways  and  Byways  of   the   Great   Lakes.     Pp.   xiv,   328. 

Price,  $2.00.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 
Like  most  of  the  author's  series  on  Highways  and  Byways,  this  one  on  the 
Great  Lakes  seeks  rather  to  give  a  series  of  pen  pictures  of  typical  scenes 
and  incidents  in  the  region  alx)ut  the  Great  Lakes  than  to  describe  the  sec- 
tion as  a  whole  or  comprehensively  to  set  forth  the  life  and  activities  of 
the  people.  A  few  common,  often  homely,  scenes  and  events  are  chosen  for 
description  that  show  some  characteristic  feature  or  give  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  people  and  their  ideas,  as  brought  out  in  their  daily  conversa- 
tions. The  book's  purpose  is  not  informational ;  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
give  an  impression  of  the  region  from  the  human  viewpoint.  It  must  be 
read,  therefore,  not  for  the  facts  it  can  give,  interesting  as  these  may  be, 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  leads  one  out  into  the  byways  on  a  vacation 
day  in  summer.  The  book  treats  principally  of  rural  scenes  in  western 
New  York,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  forest  sections 
of  Michigan.     The  copper  and  iron  country  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
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are  treiied.  is  sIm  the  farmtnf  rcgioot  of  Wttcontin  and  Durthrrn  UUnoit. 
The  nuny  illtutrationft  that  accompany  the  text  are  elected  lor  thetr  artlilk 
interest  primarUy. 

King.  Clyd«  L.     Tht  Hutory  of  Ik4  Government  of  Denver  wUk  S^eitl 

K^lfffnce  to  Its  Rftahons  Xk-ith  PnbtU  Serticf  Lor^ormtiom,     Pp.  jat. 

Price,  lixxx    Denver,  Cola:  Fuber  Book  Gmpany,  1911. 
The  study  of  munkripaJ  government  hat  heretofore  tuffcred  from  the  lack 
of  monographs  on   individual  cities.     One  of  the  first  to  meet  thb  Mad* 
both  as  regards  thuroughncss  and  lucidity  of  expretaion,  is  that  jiuC  pd^ 
li&hcd  by  Dr.  Clyde  Lyndon  King. 

Tliis  monograph  contains  much  more  than  a  mere  expoailkwi  of  tha 
governmrittal  organization  of  Denver.  It  is  a  thorough  study  of  iiMiiiifipal 
policy,  with  special  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  city  of  Denver  to  pobtfc 
•er\ice  corporations.  The  author  has  also  given  an  illuminating  accoont 
of  the  struggle  of  Colorado  municipalities  for  municipal  home  rule,  and  hb 
treatment  of  the  subject  throws  much  light  on  the  requirements  of  con- 
structive municipal  legislation  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  King's  monograph  will  be  followed  by  a  scries 
of  equally  suggestive  studies  on  the  municipal  organization  and  local  policy 
of  other  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Lands,  FisherUs,  Game  and  Minerals.  Pp.  519.  Ottawa:  Mortimer  Com- 
pany, Ltd..  1911. 
The  Commission  of  Conservation  publishes  a  520*page  volume  on  Landi» 
Fi»herics,  Game  and  Minerals.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  a  number  of  mapii 
diagrams  and  charts  showing  mineral  retouroes  and  products,  but  the 
book  is  quite  as  much  a  collection  of  laws  concerning  mining  as  it  is  dis- 
cussion of  conservation.  The  large  amount  of  emphasis  and  space  giiriaf 
definite  regiilations  of  various  localities  and  species  is  probably  a  tribute  to 
the  large  part  that  the  visiting  sportsman  plays  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.    The  part  pertaining  to  lands  is  relatively  small. 

Low.  A.  M.    The  American  People.    Volume  2.     Pp.  vi,  60a     Price.  $2J!S. 

Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  Company.  1911. 
The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Low's  interesting  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
American  people  gives  us  his  survey  of  the  period  from  just  before  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  The  treatment,  unlike  the  first  vohnK,  b 
only  incidentally  chronological,  and  the  work  is  therefore  more  a  coltection 
of  essays  than  a  logically  developed  story.  After  discussiaf  the  cooditiooi 
social,  political  and  economic — which  caused  the  Revohitton.  aa  cxcnraioii 
is  made  to  show  the  effect  upon  our  national  life  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  capital  like  London  or  Paris  which  is  the  center  of  the  country  and  *^ike 
a  great  spider.**  has  **sucked  blood  from  the  provinces."  Then  a  chapter  is 
de\'oted  to  showing  that  in  America  woman  neither  retgnt  nor  rales.  The 
characterization  of  .\merican  women  many  of  Mr.  Low's  readers  will  find 
amusing,  if  not  exasperating. 

Returning  to  his  semi-historical  study,  the  soeioloflcal  inflacnces  which 
have  controlled  American  development  arc  considered  seriatim.    Four  far- 
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tors  dominate  American  history:  hatred  of  England  as  a  result  of  war, 
popular  contempt  for  law,  the  influence  of  the  immigrant,  especially  the 
Irish,  and  the  economic,  social  and  political  impulsion  of  slavery.  The 
influence  of  the  West,  of  the  extension  of  transi)ortation  facilities  and  of 
the  tremendous  natural  resources  of  the  country,  to  omit  other  elements,  arc 
not  mentioned.  Immigrants  have  been  a  blessing,  it  is  argued,  and  instead 
of  driving  out  the  native  laborer,  he  has  driven  himself  out  by  his  refusal 
to  do  the  work  he  considered  fit  only  for  Irish,  for  Germans,  for  Italians, 
or  for  some  other  newly  arrived  people.  Only  in  one  way  has  the  immigrant 
harmed  us — he  has  made  us  a  nation  without  manners,  as  iht  author  essays 
to  prove  at  length.  For  the  black  man  little  good  is  to  be  said.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  Southerner  was  disastrous.  He  "made  a  whole  people  brutal 
and  cowardly."  If  the  author  be  right  in  this,  it  is  hard  to  explain  our 
Civil  War.  The  negro  lowered  '*the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  South."  "For 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  black  man  worked  corruption,"  he 
"corrupted  the  morals,  manners  and  character  of  his  white  master." 

The  last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  discuss  the  Civil  War  and  the  new 
influences  which  have  come  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
our  tariff  policy.  The  summary  of  our  recent  development  is  not  encourag- 
ing. After  his  study  of  the  "Har\'esting  of  a  Nation,"  as  Mr.  Low  calls 
his  second  volume  in  its  subtitle,  we  are  told  that  "The  American  brain. 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  a  distinct  disappointment  to  the  well- 
wishers  of  America.  .  .  The  American  mind  has  become  shallow,  almost 
childish  ...  a  mind  with  neither  breadth  nor  grasp.  This  mentality 
colors  the  whole  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  .  .  It  is  the  American 
way."  Fortunately  for  Americans,  they  are  not  bound  to  accept  Mr.  Low's 
estimate  of  their  harvest. 

Lowell,  P.   The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.    Pp.  x.  226.    Price,  $1.60.    New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Lucas,  Charles  (Ed.).     A   Historical   Geography   of  the'  British   Colonies. 

Vol.  V,  Part  IV,  Newfoundland,  by  J.  D.  Rogers.     Pp.  xii,  274.     Price, 

4/6.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  191 1. 
This  little  volume,  the  latest  in  the  excellent  series  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
of  "histories  laying  special  stress  on  geographical  considerations,"  is  a 
charmingly  written  and  valuable  study  of  a  little  known  region.  For  though 
"Newfoundland  has  lived  a  continuous  life  and  has  kept  its  identity  inviolate 
for  more  than  300  years,"  its  relations  with  the  outside  world  have  been 
few  and  narrow. 

Throughout  nearly  its  whole  history,  twilight  has  brooded  over  this 
land,  and  it  has  remained  almost  up  to  date  "something  more  than  a  fishing 
ground,  and  something  less  than  a  colony.  .  .  The  visitors  who  came  and 
went,  like  tides  and  winds  .  .  had  the  first  century  to  themselves;  .  . 
they  lived  like  seals,  and  thought  like  geologists.  To  them  Newfoundland 
was  little  more  than  a  sunken  fishing  bank,  with  a  dry  top  here  and  there" 
(p.  109).  For  "the  Newfoundlanders  are  men  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is 
fish,    .    .    and  in  Newfoundland  fish  means  cod"  (p.  193). 
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The  volume  is  avowedly  a  buiur>.  ihuugh  tbc  Mitlior  is  wcU  ftwsre 
that  it  M  a  hutury  shaped  at  every  tttrn  by  lorect  pofdjr  gWJfflphir  la 
the  i  hapten  oo  Fltb  and  Fiab*bait,  Um  loi^  of  thb  iwraphic  cootfol  b 
iiurniingly  prcfcnltd;  for  example:  **Tlie  sea  Itta  atteflwl  iu  away  o^ttt 
tha  Newfoundlanders :  they  arc  wedded  with  the  sea,  and  their  chikircii's 
eyes  change  color  with  the  seal  Cod.  seal,  herrtng.  whale,  and  the  downish 
lobster  motild  their  destiny,  and  their  pathway  to  reality  lies  through  a 
life  dedicated  to  the  sea." 

MoQifftrt,  A.  C.     Martin  Lulktr^Tht  Man  and  HU  Work,     Pp.  JU.  jg7' 

Price.  $j.oa  New  York:  Century  Company,  1911. 
This  is  a  model  biographical  work.  It  gives  a  clear  picture  of  Luther  the 
man ;  it  discusiet  and  estimates  hit  work  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  it  placet 
the  Reformer  and  the  Reformation  in  their  true  historical  setting.  The 
volume  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  students  of  history.  The  author's 
style  is  simple,  direct,  and  altogether  pleading,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
many  translated  paragraphs  from  Luther's  works  as  of  the  author's  own 
writing.  The  numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  to  the 
value  of  the  volume. 

Miliar,  T.  a.    The  American  Cotton  System.    Pp.  xi,  J94-    Price,  $i.sa    Aos- 

tin,  Texas:  Austin  Printing  Company. 
This  book  is  an  attempt  by  a  practical  cotton  dealer  to  make  clear  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  grading  and  handling  of  cotton.  There  is  a  thirty-five- 
page  description  of  cotton  growing  all  over  the  world;  another  chapter  00 
classification,  emphasizing  the  difficulties  of  making  many  grades  of  an  almost 
microscopic  fiber  which  defies  all  mechanical  means  of  grading.  The  descrip- 
tion of  cotton  exchanges  is  detailed,  and  the  book  ends  with  150  pages  of 
the  Arithmetic  of  the  American  Cotton  System,  which  will  certainly  enable 
one  to  handle  all  the  operations  necessary  in  the  calculation  of  cotton 
transactions  and  which  the  author  hoped  might  be  used  as  a  text  by  school 
teachers  in  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  South. 

Overlock,  M.  a  The  Working  People:  Their  Health  and  Haw  to  Protect 
It.  Pp.  2^  Price,  $2.oa  Boston:  Boston  Health  Book  Publishing 
Company.  1911. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  might  better  be  called: 
"Health  and  How  to  Protect  It.**  Except  for  very  brief  dii 
such  topics  as  The  Modem  Factory  and  What  it  Means  to  the 
Employed  Therein,  the  sixty-three  chapters  into  which  the  393  pages  of  the 
book  are  divided,  deal  with  general  topics  of  health,  /.  f..  Dyspepsia,  and 
How  to  Avoid  It;  Rheumatism.  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,  and  Measles  a 
Dangerous  Disease  and  Why.  The  style  of  the  book  is  popular,  its  lan- 
guage tmtechnical  and  in  places  verbose.  It  may  senre  a  porpoae  in  popu- 
Lnririn^  some  of  the  common  rules  of  health.  One  cannot  bat  led  that  a 
more  thorough  treatment  of  fewer  subjects  would  have  Improved  the  book. 
The  author  shotild  be  congratulated,  howe^xr.  on  his  effort  to  treat  the 
proMrm^  of  hr.nltli  nnd  disease  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
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Paddock,   W.  l-ruit  Gro-wing  in  Arid  Regions.     Pp.  xx,  395.     Price,  $1.50. 

New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
This  book,  by  two  professors  in  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  is  a 
descriptive  and  practical  handbook  of  an  industry  which  has  become  of 
national  note  in  the  short  time  since  the  first  important  shipments  of  fruit 
outside  of  Colorado  were  made  from  Grand  Junction  in  1897.  The  industry 
is  adapted  to  a  surprisingly  small  area.  "Generally  speaking,  the  fruit  belt 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  noted  above, 
consists  of  an  irregular  area  along  the  foothills  not  over  ten  miles  in  width. 
Beyond  this  distance,  the  limits  of  the  profitable  production  of  tree-fruits 
at  present  are  soon  reached.  Success  is  due  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  mountain  range  from  drying  winds  and  hailstorms,  from  cold  in  winter 
and  from  late  spring  frosts." 

Within  these  limited  areas  we  are  having  a  rapid  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation and  the  evolution  of  an  interesting  type  of  community.  "Irrigation 
divides  and  subdivides  lands  into  small  home  tracts.  The  best  examples  of 
communities  of  small  farms  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  California.  Here  may  be  found  collections  of  farms  of  a  few  acres 
in  extent,  and  each  self-supporting  and,  in  many  instances,  yielding  the 
owner  a  good  income.  These  communities  often  extend  over  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  yet  the  homes  are  so  close  together  as  to  suggest  to  the  traveler 
that  he  is  passing  through  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city. 

*This  centralizing  movement  has  already  begun  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  as  one  may  see  by  visiting  the  more  prosperous  communities  in  any 
one  of  the  several  states,  such  as  the  Grand  Valley  in  Colorado,  the  Cache 
Valley  in  Utah,  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon,  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
Washington,  the  Payette  Valley  in  Idaho,  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  Montana, 
the  Mesilla  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  and  many  others.  We  may  confidently 
expect  to  see  this  movement  increase  very  rapidly  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  basis  of  this  intensive  farming  will  be  the  various  horticultural  products." 

For  the  prosecution  of  these  horticultural  industries  the  book  appears 
to  be  a  good  guide.    The  introduction  is  written  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Robinson,  L.  N.    Criminal  Statistics  in   the   United  States.     Pp.  viii,   104. 

Price,  $1.00.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1, 
This  monograph  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  too  much  neglected  subject 
of  criminal  statistics.  In  the  introductory  chapter  the  author  defines  his 
terms  such  as  judicial  and  prison  criminal  statistics,  statistics  of  crime, 
statistics  of  criminals,  etc.  The  next  two  chapters  deal  with  the  origin  and 
growth  and  the  essential  nature  and  meaning  of  federal  criminal  statistics. 
In  this  connection  the  author  makes  the  important  criticism  that  statistics 
of  prison  population  taken  on  a  certain  day  do  not  indicate  the  amount 
of  crime  at  a  point  of  time  but  over  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  describe  the  state  judicial  and  prison  criminal  statistics. 
The  faults  of  these  statistics  he  attributes  to  four  causes;  first,  that  these 
statistics  have  been  gathered  for  administrative  as  well  as  scientific  pur- 
poses; second,  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  statistical 
science  of  those  who  have  collected  them;  third,  the  indifference  of  the 
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oflfictali  toward  thit  work,  md  loaslh,  poUtkil  appotettMOls  of  Mcrctanc» 
of  ttaic  boards  of  chaHtic*  and  other  oAdtla  who  hsvt  hid  charft  of  thit 
work. 

The  last  chapter  U  on  the  rcorganixaikxi  of  criminal  atatteict  ia  the 
United  Sutet.  and  propotca  that  the  fcdcftl  ccnaaa  borcan  pnp&n  %  plaa 
for  the  gathering  of  these  itatiitka  hi  co-operation  wHh  the  ilatt 
mentft.  as  has  been  done  for  morulity  statistics,  and  then  tndocc  as 
of  the  sutes  as  possible  to  accept  it.  Unfortunately  this  chapt^  b  very 
brief  and  does  not  work  out  this  pUn  in  detail.  There  is  added  a  brief 
appendix  on  the  increase  of  crime  in  which  the  author  critidtea  thoae  who 
have  attempted  to  measure  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  criat  OO  the  bttia 
of  untrustworthy  and  inadequate  statistics. 

Saleillaa.  R.    Tk4  IndwidualUation  of  Punishment,     Pp.  xlir,  322.     Price, 
$4.5a    Boston:  Little,  Brown  ft  Co.,  1911. 

Smith.  J.  H.     The  Annexation  of  Texas.     Pp.  ix.  49<^     Price,  |j4».     New 
York:    Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  1911. 

Thwing.  C  F.    Vnivtrsities  of  the  World.    Pp.  xv.  3614.    Price,  luQ.    New 

Yurk:    Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Wood,  M.  E.      The  Sew  Italy.     Pp.  xiv.  406.     Price.  |i.sa    New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  191 1. 


REVIEWS 

Adama,  Charlea  F.    Studies,  Military  and  Diplomatic.     1775-1865.     Pp.   ▼, 
424.     Price.  $2.50.     New  York:    Macmillan  Company.   1911. 

Under  the  subtitle,  "Military  Studies,"  Mr.  Adama  publishes  foor  papers 
on  the  Revolution,  one  paper  on  the  War  of  1812.  and  three  00  some  phasea 
of  the  Civil  War.  Under  the  subtitle.  "Diplomatic  Studies,"  two  papers 
are  published,  one  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  Laird  ironclads  and  the 
other  to  the  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria  toward  the  American  Cvil  War. 
The  chapters  on  the  Revolution  include  studies  of  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hill,  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  campaign  of  1777.  and  Washington's 
use  of  cavalry.  All  of  these  papers  are  highly  suggestive— fine  products  of 
historical  scholarship  combined  with  very  practical  experience.  Mr.  Adams 
comes  to  the  general  conclusion  that  at  the  battles  of  Bimlcer  Hill  and 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1777.  the  American  forcca  were  to 
badly  led,  and  their  leaders  made  so  many  and  such  seriooa  blunders,  that 
they  were  saved  from  tota»  destruction  only  by  the  superior  capacity  of  the 
British  for  blundering.  He  further  points  out  that  Washhigtoo  did  not. 
until  late  in  the  war.  understand  the  value  of  cavalry  and  consequently  made 
little  use  of  it.  These  shortcomings  of  Washington  and  other  American 
leaders  were  due  to  those  very  qualities  that  had  made  them  firtt-daaa 
frontier-fightern :  they  were  trained  to  frontier  Indian  methods  of  fightinff 
and  were  not  accustomed  to  the  military  conditions  which  prevailed  on  the 
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seacoast  Somewhat  the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  campaign  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815.  The  British,  Mr.  Adams  thinks,  made 
the  worst  possible  use  of  the  situation.  The  correct  policy  should  have  been 
to  cross  the  river  and  flank  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans.  To  account 
for  the  plan  pursued  he  makes  a  study  of  Pakenham's  truly  British  career 
and  character  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  probably  irritated 
into  making  the  fatal  front  attack  by  the  criticisms  of  Admiral  Cochrane. 
Under  the  titles  The  Ethics  of  Secession  and  Lee's  Centennial,  he  publishes 
the  addresses  delivered  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Centennial,  and  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  before 
the  N€w  England  Society.  The  addresses  contain  a  fine-tempered  examina- 
tion of  the  controversies  over  the  nature  of  the  American  Government.  He 
arrives,  practically,  at  a  general  conclusion  that  both  the  North  and  South 
were  right.  This  country  owes  much  to  the  Adamses,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  debt  is  due  for  these  two  addresses.  The  last  military  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Rhodes*  handling  of  certain  Civil  War  subjects.  The 
author  believes  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  inadequately  treated  the  activities  of 
the  Union  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Southern  belief  that  "cotton  is 
king,"  the  destructive  nature  of  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  the  military  incapacity  of  General  Benjamin  Butler. 

Under  the  title  of  An  Historical  Residuum,  Mr.  Adams  discusses  the 
value  or  lack  of  value  of  personal  recollections  as  a  source  of  history  and 
illustrates  by  dissecting  the  recollections  of  individuals  in  regard  to  an 
incident  connected  with  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the  Laird 
rams  which  were  being  built  for  the  Confederacy.  In  the  paper  on  "Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Civil  War,"  the  author  criticises  the  popular  belief  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  actively  in  favor  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  that  it  was  her  personal  influence  which  kept  the  two  countries  from 
going  to  war.  It  is  Mr.  Adams'  view  that  Queen  Victoria  had  no  par- 
ticular liking  for  the  North,  certainly  no  love  at  all  for  democracy,  but  that 
she  was,  on  principle,  opposed  to  war.  The  failure  of  England  to  recognize 
the  Confederacy  was  probably  due  to  personal  jealousies  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  cabinet,  not  to  any  personal  influence  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 
Louisiana  State  University. 


Allen,  William  H.       Woman's  Part  in   Government.     Pp.   xv,  377.     Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  191 1. 

"Woman's  Part  in  Government,"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  is  described  as  a 
new  kind  of  book  about  government.  It  is  a  handbook  on  straight- 
seeing,  straight-thinking  and  straight-acting  on  public  questions  between 
election  times.  It  aims,  says  Mr.  Allen,  "not  to  settle  but  to  raise  questions, 
to  encourage  self-analysis  and  study  of  local  conditions,  and  to  stimulate 
interest  in  methods  and  next  steps  for  getting  done  what  we  all  agree  should 
be  done  to  make  democracy  efficient."  In  fact,  it  represents  a  very  careful 
«ur%ey  of  all  the  minute  details  of  government  which  have  in  the  past  been  so 
woefully  neglected. 


r 
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Mr.  Allcn'i  chief  error,  it  icenu  to  hm;*  Utt  fai  IIm  titk  of  the  book  and 
in  the  tub-bcaUing.  "WhcUier  the  volet  or  noL**  He  docs  not  indicate  why 
the  wunun  any  mure  than  the  man  thould  aatume  at  ber  work  tbe  perlor- 
mance  of  unpleasant  details  which  men  have  neglected  in  their  conduct  of 
Kovcniment  in  the  patt  In  ibort,  Mr.  Allen  aceka  to  limit  unjtiftifiabl^  the 
%l>}>crc  uf  woman.  He  faiaianalet  that  tbe  minutiK  of  admintitralive  wofk 
which  are  controlled  an<l  initiated  by  men  will  give  toficknt  scope  for  ber 
riicrKic*.  He  ftays  rc|)eatc<lly  "the  ballot  will  not  belp  ddld  labor,**  "tbe 
lallot  will  not  make  bndgeta,"  *^e  ballot  will  not  keep  children  in  tcbool*'' 
and  concludes  therefrom  that  woman  can  be  an  efficient  citiaen  wbdber  the 
votes  or  not.  Hit  error  is  canted,  it  seems  to  me,  by  his  fundaiBCttal  mla- 
conception  of  the  nature  of  women.  He  needs  to  realize,  at  Dr.  Patten  lays. 
that  a  woman  is  a  distinct  entity  in  herself,  not  a  defective  man. 

KuxiB  MAacutarra  Sataa  Naaaiya 


Ashley,  R.  L.     The  American  Federal  Stale,     Pp.  xlvi,  619.    Price.  $2joa 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1911. 

Tbit  it  a  revised  edition  of  a  textbook  in  Civics,  which  wat  originally  pub* 
lisihril  in  19012,  and  which  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  shortly  after  its  pub- 
lication. The  revision  has  taken  the  form  mainly  of  correcting  certain  errors 
and  of  bringing  ttatements  of  fact  and  statistical  material  down  to  date. 
Some  of  the  valuable  books  on  American  government  which  bare  appeared 
since  the  original  edition  of  this  volume  wat  issued  are  mentkmed  in  a 
brief  bibliography,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  no  new  refercncct  have  been 
inserted  throughout  the  body  of  the  book. 

The  only  new  material  of  any  importance  which  is  added  it  a  chapter 
(xxix)  dealing  with  natural  resources  and  the  conser^-ation  movement  This 
treats  of  conservation  in  general,  and  then  takes  up  in  turn  the  natkioal  land 
policy.  fore!its.  water,  waterways  and  minerals.  Valuable  as  this  nsatcrial 
is.  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  an  allotment  of  twenty  pages  to  con- 
servation and  of  only  four  pages  to  the  tariff,  three  to  trusts  and  three  to 
the  reguhtion  of  railways,  gi\'et  a  proper  perspective  of  present-day  con- 
ditions. 

Along  teveral  linet  have  important  changes  Uken  place  in  American 
Rovrrnment  during  the  past  decade.  Colonial  govemmentt  and  colonial 
IxWicics  have  been  established,  and  colonial  problems  have  arisen.  New 
devices  in  city  government  have  also  been  put  into  operation.  The  author's 
tre.ntmcnt  of  both  these  topics  remains  most  inadequate.  A  single  page  is 
K'iven  to  colonial  policy,  colonial  government  and  colonial  problems  com- 
bined. The  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  are  disposed  of  in  a  paragraph  of 
nine  lines.  Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal  are  only  referred  to  inckienUy, 
and  the  Canal  Zone  is  not  mentioned. 

Similarly,  in  dealing  with  municipal  affairs,  government  by  commliafcm 
is  disposed  of  in  a  paragraph  of  twelve  lines,  tmder  the  topic  The  Conn* 
cil:  Organiration.**  no  attempt  being  made  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  "coos- 
mission  government.**  The  discussion  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall    is   .intldu.itcd.   and   bttt    Httlc    reference   is   made   to  important   recent 
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tocitd  and  economic  legislation.  The  treatment  of  political  parties  makes 
no  note  of  the  important  developments  since  1900  in  party  groupings  and 
policies. 

While  this  is  a  valuable  manual,  especially  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
combine  a  considerable  amount  of  American  History  with  their  teaching 
of  Civics,  its  treatment  of  present-day  government  and  politics  must  be  con- 
siderably supplemented  by  a  well-informed  teacher  or  by  extensive  collateral 
reading  on  the  part  of  students. 

Raymond  Garfield  Gettell. 
Trinity  College. 


Cameron,  Agnet  D.     The  New  North.     Pp.  xv,  398.     Price,  $3.00.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

One  can  now  go  by  regular  steamer  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  via  the  Athabaska, 
Slave  and  Mackenzie  Rivers  The  Brst  season  that  this  was  in  operation, 
Miss  Cameron,  with  one  woman  companion,  took  the  journey.  Her  record 
of  it  is  very  scrappy  and  very  interesting  reading.  The  book  is  a  fine  piece 
of  workmanship  and  well  illustrated. 

The  author  tells  no  end  of  anecdotes  about  the  country  and  the  people. 
Possibly  she  is  a  little  optimistic.  Certainly  she  is  well  impressed  by  the 
essential  good  qualities  of  the  natives,  and  shows  pictures  of  some  of  them 
that  might  well  make  Caucasian  parents  envious  if  complexion  could  be 
changed  a  bit  Miss  Cameron's  appreciation  of  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic 
native  hints  at  a  need  of  reconstruction  of  our  definition  of  savages.  Here 
is  one  of  her  many  tributes  to  the  Esquimaux : 

"The  Eskimo  realizes  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  in  pursuit,  not  in  acqui- 
sition. Where  wants  are  many,  joys  are  few;  the  very  austerity  of  his  life 
has  made  a  man  of  him.  Laying  up  few  treasures  for  the  elements  to  cor- 
rupt, accumulating  no  property  except  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  the  kind 
designated  by  Wemmick  as  'portable,'  he,  to  better  and  saner  effect  than 
any  man,  decreases  the  denominator  of  his  wants  instead  of  increasing  the 
numerator  of  his  havings.  Surrounded  by  the  paleocrystic  ice,  the  genial 
current  of  his  soul  has  not  been  frozen  by  that  ice.  An  Eskimo  family 
accepts  life  with  a  smile  and,  in  the  faith  of  little  children,  goes  on  its  way. 

"An  old  Scot  once  prayed,  *0  Lord  send  down  Thy  worshippin*  people 
at  this  time  the  savin*  grace  o*  continuance.'  Only  one  man  has  less  need 
to  pray  that  prayer  than  the  Scot  himself,  and  that  man  is  the  Eskimo.  The 
Indian  eats  and  sleeps  as  his  wife  works,  but  while  there  is  spearhead  to 
fashion  or  net  to  mend,  the  clever  hands  of  the  Eskimo  are  never  idle. 
Thrifty  as  a  Scot,  ingenious  as  a  Yankee,  every  bit  of  the  little  property 
that  he  has  is  well  kept  You  find  around  this  igloo  no  broken  sled-runner, 
untrustworthy  fishing  gear,  nor  worn-out  dog  harness.  Civilization  has 
nothing  to  teach  this  man  concerning  clothing,  house  building  or  Arctic 
travel.** 

A  smaller  part  of  the  book  gives  an  account  of  the  pushing  white  man's 
frontier  in  the  wheat  belt 

J.  Russell  Smith. 
University  of  Pennsyhvnia. 


Bock  Defarlmcnt  ajfi 

Cmnfr,  ThoniM  N.     FrimdtUs  of  Rmrnl  Rcomomkt,     P^  n,  j^    Priec 
%\.yx    HotMa:  Ginn  k  Co,  1911. 

'liit»  liook  it  an  tconomk  and  literary  treat  l\m  mtlhor  m  pnHmnon  ol 
(MilKical  cconony  in  Harvard  Uiiivcriiiy  and,  aa  it  well  knovm,  it  pcrlactljr 
ca|»able  of  handling  in  a  nuuterful  manner  any  phaic  of  ibc  hittory  aad 
theory  of  political  economy.  There  nay  be  tome  qnettioo,  bowevrr,  at  6nt 
tight  at  to  the  author't  pretumption  in  deahng  with  to  diftcult  a  ttabjcct 
at  the  whole  range  of  rural  coooomy  and  social  life;  hot  ke  ditpotet  of  thit 
objection  in  hit  preface  by  thowing  thai  be  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  the  upper 
Mittittippi  Valley,  later  fanned  independently  OQ  ibe  FKific  coatt,  traveled 
extensively  in  thit  country  and  m  Kurope  ttadying  temiing  aad  farm  life. 
and  **hat  been  for  teveral  yeart  teaching  the  tubject  of  rural  tconomict  to 
clattet  varying  in  tixe  from  teventy-five  to  a  hundred  ttudentt  in  Harvard 
Univertity."  The  author  mutt  be  regarded,  therefore,  at  perfectly 
of  handling  hit  theme  from  the  historical,  theoretical  and  practical 
of  view. 

The  tubject  of  rural  economics  it  ditcutsed  under  the  following  chapter: 
General  principles,  historical  tketch  of  modern  agriculture,  the  factors  of 
ak'riv-tilttiral  prodtiction,  management  at  a  factor  in  agricultural  productioo. 
the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  income  and,  lastly,  the  problcrat  of  rural 
tocial  life.  Each  chapter  it  ditcutsed  by  divitiont  and  hy  topics,  to  that, 
while  it  may  be  taken  up  and  read  by  anyone  interetted  in  the  rural  prob- 
lemt  of  to-day,  it  may  be  uted  at  a  textbook  in  rural  economy  for  which 
itt  preparation  wat  undoubtedly  primarily  intended. 

The  book  it  by  no  meant  technical  in  nature,  and,  while  it  it  plain  that 
the  author  is  familiar  with  the  technique  of  agriculture,  it  it  to  timply  and 
clearly  expressed  that  the  ordinary  reader  will  have  no  diflkulty  in  follow* 
ing  the  arguments.  Nor  is  there  anything  one-sided  about  this  volimte.  Both 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  country  life  are  pointed  out«  but  the 
importance  of  the  agricultural  industry  to  our  natioiAil  welfare  it  never  logl 
to  view.  Hence,  the  author  speakt  with  no  uncertain  tound  at  to  the  fadt 
and  fanciet  of  much  of  our  political  and  tocial  life,  and  hit  thaftt  of  wilti- 
cttm.  tatire  and  sound  common  sense  irrigate  an  otherwise  apparently  dry 
subject  and  put  new  life  into  political  economy.  If  every  profcator  of 
political  economy  in  the  country  would  procure  a  copy  of  thit  book,  thor- 
oughly digett  itt  contents,  imbibe  its  spirit  of  optimism  and  incorporate  iH 
teachings  mto  class-room  work,  never  again  wouM  it  be  sakl  that  political 
economy  is  the  "dismal  science."  It  is  possible  that  the  reviewer's  predilec- 
tion for  country  life  and  surroundings  maket  him  over-teakmt  in  this  regard, 
but  he  cannot  help  feeling  that  Professor  Carver  taw  a  great  light,  moved 
out  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  is  bearing  a  coonMMi-tente.  eametl  mes- 
sage to  his  f  el  low-prof etsors,  to  students  and  to  thoughtful  dtiKBt  regard* 
ing  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  and  itt  importance  to  oar  fotvre 
national  life. 

.\X  the  same  time,  there  is  one  slight  cHtidtm  which  the  reilewef  wooM 
mention— namely,  that  the  section  on  "agricultural  education**  (p.  115)  cooM 
be  improved  by  adding  information  regarding  the  farmers'  inttitntcfl,  00m* 
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muniiy  high  schools  and  other  newer  features  of  agricultural  extension  work 
which  arc  growing  factors  of  educational  rural  life;  and  that  the  subject  of 
co-upcration  (pp.  274,  278),  in  view  of  its  economic  importance,  is  worthy 
a  little  more  space  than  it  now  receives. 

A  good  bibliography  and  a  fair  index  round  out  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume,  which,  in  view  of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  its  method  of 
treatment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  all  classes 
of  intelligent  readers. 

James  B.  Morman. 
Kensington,  Md, 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Volumes  ix,  Pp.  xv,  800;  x  Pp.  xv,  800;  xi  Pp. 
XV,  799;  xii  Pp.  xv,  800.  Price,  $6.00  per  vol.  New  York:  Robert 
Appleton  Company,  1911-12. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  is  being  brought  out  is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  four  new  volumes  in  the  last  sixteen  months,  leaving  but  three 
more  to  complete  the  fifteen  volums  of  the  series.  These  recent  publications, 
covering  the  subjects  from  Laprade  to  Reuss,  fully  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  earlier  ones  for  scholarly  treatment  and  the  inclusion  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  No  description  of  the  plan  of  the  work  is  required  at  this 
late  day,  nor  is  there  need  of  any  general  terms  of  praise  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versally favorable  reception  of  the  earlier  portions  by  both  American  and 
European  reviewers.  A  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  recent  vol- 
umes can  be  given  by  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more  important  subjects 
treated  therein. 

Among  the  church  institutions  taken  up  are  the  Mass — its  liturgy  being 
treated  by  Dr.  Fortescue,  of  Hertfordshire,  England;  its  music  by  Dr.  Henry, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  its  dogma,  history  and  the 
practical  questions  concerning  it,  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Pohle,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau^  the  article  Legate  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Ccrretti,  Auditor 
of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Washington,  and  Nuncio  by  Prof.  Kirsch,  of 
the  University  of  Fribourg;  general  monastic  institutions  are  treated  under 
Monasteries,  double,  by  G.  C.  Alston,  of  Downside  Abbey;  Suppression  of 
Monasteries,  by  J.  M.  Besse,  Director  of  the  "Revue  Mabillion,"  and  Dr. 
Gasquet,  Abbot  President  of  the  English  Benedictines;  Monasticism  in  the 
West,  by  G.  R.  Huddleston,  in  the  East,  by  F.  J.  Bacchus  and  Dr.  Fortescue ; 
Mendicant  Friars,  by  L.  Oliger;  Nuns,  by  Prof.  Vermeersch,  of  Louvain; 
Preachers  (Dominicans),  by  Dr.  Mandonnet,  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Fribourg;  and  Military  Orders,  by  Prof.  Moeller,  of  Louvain.  Propaganda 
is  an  unusually  instructive  article  by  Mgr.  Benigni,  giving  the  history,  organ- 
i7^tion  and  methods  of  procedure  of  this  most  important  of  the  Roman 
Congregations:  while  under  Pope  the  institution  of  the  papacy  is  given  full 
treatment  by  G.  H.  Joyce,  of  St.  Asaph,  Wales,  though  rather  from  a  theo- 
logical than  a  historical  point  of  view. 

Under  legal  institutions  are  to  be  found  such  topics  as  Canon  Law  by 
Prof.  Boudinhon,  of  Paris;  Civil  Law  as  Influenced  by  the  Church,  by  Dr. 
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Sclucffcr;  Common  Law  and  La^tiai  fmmuMm^iH,  by  J.  \V.  Wtlh>.  Jntrr- 
Miiomai  Law,  by  W.  (J.  Smith,  of  PhibMlrlphia ;  Hotmam  Lam  and  I'amd^cU, 
by  Dr.  j.  I.  Kelly,  iurtiicrly  Dean  oi  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Louuiaaa  Siatt 
UniverMly ;  Ltgaii^s,  by  I'rol.  Van  llovc,  of  Louvain ;  Uorlwiam,  by  C  W. 
Sloanc 

Among  the  religious  articles  that  on  the  Raformalicm,  by  ProL  Kificlv 
of  Fribourg.  i%  especially  noteworthy.  His  frank  discnssion  of  the  cuhcs 
of  the  movement  bring  htm  to  much  the  tame  cooclttaioofl  at  thof  ex* 
pressed  by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  Ciaibndg*  Modern  Hiatory.  tbongb  he  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  much  less  detail.  His  judgment  as  to  the  meUiodt  and 
results  of  the  Protestant  movement  is  naturally  unfavorable,  but  the  wlKde 
tone  of  the  article  gives  a  mo»t  favorable  tmprciiion  of  fiir  mindfdtti  at 
well  as  of  Kholarsliip.  It  would  not  be  eaty  to  find  elsewhere  so  able  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  same  space.  Other  religious  articles  of  nOCe  arc 
ProUstamlism,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm;  Paganism,  by  C  C  Martindale;  OcnUl 
Art,  by  Prof.  Arenticn;  MUsions,  Mormons,  Mohammedanism,  Modernism, 
Topics  of  general  interest  6nd  a  large  place  in  these  four  voltunet.  At 
examples,  may  be  cited  the  descriptions  of  various  Indian  tribet  bf  Mr. 
Mooney.  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  a  history  of  Medicine  by 
Dr.  Sengfelder,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  of  Physics  by  Prof.  Dubcn, 
of  Bordeaux ;  a  description  of  the  various  features  of  church  architecture  by 
Mr.  Cram,  of  Boston;  Paittography,  by  Prof.  Brchicr;  Paleontology,  by 
Dr.  Waagcn,  of  Vienna;  Latin  Language  and  Latin  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Prof.  Degert,  of  Toulouse,  Prof.  Lejay,  of  Paris,  and  Father  Shcid; 
Periodical  Literature,  a  survey  of  Catholic  current  literature  in  the  varioot 
countries  of  the  world,  giving  lists  of  all  the  important  publications  and 
thus  furnishing  information  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other 
one  place;  with  many  other  subjects,  such  as  Migrations,  Masons,  Music, 
Mosaics,  Names,  Xumismatics,  Church  Property,  Population  Theories,  Race, 
Renaissance,  etc 

The  references  and  literature  cited  at  the  end  of  each  article  seem  at 
times  incomplete.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  references  in  English 
where  possible,  but  in  the  excellent  biography  of  Napoleon  one  milter  for 
instance.  F'oumier's  Life  of  Sapoleon,  and  in  the  article  on  Ordcali^  Mr. 
Lea's  Superstition  and  Force,  while  similar  omissions  nay  be  found  in  the 
foreign  bibliographies  as  in  the  absence  of  Luchaire's  studies  in  connection 
with  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  or  Knisch's  sttidies  on  St.  Renugratw  Ooca- 
sionally,  also,  one  is  inclined  to  criticise  the  editor's  choice  of  contribotort 
for  certain  articles,  as  when  the  subject  of  Demoniacal  POttestioa  is  given 
to  a  professor  of  moral  theology  instead  of  to  a  ptycfaoloffist.  or  when  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  discussed  by  one  who  shows  to  evident  an  anti-Ameri- 
can bias  as  Father  Finegan.  of  ManiU.  Such  criticisms  are  only  occasionally 
called  for.  however,  and  the  edttort  may  well  be  proud  of  the  work  of  refer- 
ence they  are  producing. 

A.  C  Howuurik 
Umhtrsity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Crosl«r,  John  B.  Sociology  Applied  lo  Practical  Politics.    Pp.  xj,  jjo.    Price, 
|j.oa     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  eighteen  niisceliancous  essays  and  articles  pre- 
viously published  in  tlie  "Fortnightly  Review"  and  other  English  periodicals 
during  the  period  of  1902  to  191 1.  They  have  been  grouped  by  the  author 
into  three  "Books"  entitled,  respectively,  A  Challenge  to  Socialism,  Sociology 
and  Politics,  and  Sociology  and  Political  Economy.  The  collection  is  pre- 
sented as  an  illustration  of  the  application  to  practical  politics  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  by  the  author  in  his  previous  writings  and  is,  therefore,  the 
completion  of  a  defmite  scheme.  The  first  volume  in  this  logical  series  is 
his  Civilization  and  Progress,  in  which  the  "First  Principles  of  Sociology," 
with  their  Laws  and  Dependencies,  are  developed.  The  second  is  the  History 
of  Intellectual  Development,  Volume  III,  where  he  exhibits  "the  practical  use 
to  which  such  First  Principles  might  be  put  if  they  were  applied  to  practical 
Politics."  The  present  volume  goes  further.  It  endeavors  to  show  that 
"if  sociology  is  fully  to  justify  itself  as  a  science  whose  principles  cannot  be 
neglected  with  impunity  by  practical  statesmen,  it  ought  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  the  solution  of  the  practical,  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
passing  day  as  well." 

Two  somewhat  unfortunate  characteristics  mar  the  present  volume  and 
distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  works.  In  the  first  place  it  is  fragmentary 
and  without  any  consistent  program.  It  treats  detached  and  miscellaneous 
topics.  This  is  an  inevitable  defect  of  a  collection  of  articles  running  through 
a  series  of  years.  In  the  second  place  the  majority  of  the  articles  are  of  a 
controversial  and  polemic  character  rather  than  positive  and  inductive 
studies.  Both  of  these  criticisms  are  explained  in  the  following  sentence 
from  the  author's  introduction,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  they  justify 
the  method.  He  says :  "Accordingly,  when  questions  like  those  of  Socialism, 
Tariff  Reform,  Imperial  Preference,  the  Mixing  of  Races,  Race  Degenera- 
tion, etc,  chanced  to  come  to  the  front,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
hearing,  in  one  or  the  other  of  our  Reviews,  for  the  treatment  of  them  from 
the  side  of  Sociology."  It  is  the  method  pursued  which  leads  to  extravagance 
of  statement  as  when  he  charges  Marx  with  deception  and  deceit  (though 
unintentional),  pp.  12  and  13,  or  fails  to  regard  him  as  a  serious  (even  if 
mistakfn)  economist,  p.  63,  and  to  discuss  the  work  of  Kidd,  Durkheim, 
Buckle,  Comtc  and  even  Spencer  who  he  says  has  done  nothing  whatever 
toward  establishing  a  Science  of  Sociology  (p.  117)  "as  mere  lyrics,"  to  use 
the  words  which  he  employs  to  describe  Mr.  Kidd's  attitude  toward  these 
great  writers,  p.  80. 

In  the  constructive  elements,  which  appear  amid  much  negative  and 
controversial  material,  the  book  is  strong  and  vigorous  and  thought-provok- 
ing. The  restatement  of  his  sociological  program  (p.  118)  will  be  found  to 
be  stimulating  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  merit  the  approval  of  most 
American  Sociologists,  none  of  whom  is  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
volume. 

J.   P.   LiCHTENBERGEH. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Du  Bolt,  W.  K.  B^  and  Dill,  A.  G.    U'.<1  >.    The  CoUggt-bud  Srt'o  Amft- 
uan,     l*p.  104.     Price.  $a75.     AiUnu,  Ga.:    AtUnu  t'ni%cr»it>   i'rc»>. 

Tbi*  U  a  compMiioo  to  a  iiudy  of  the  uam  tnbject  in  1900^  and  b 
of  thb  valuable  tertcf  on  the  Ncgra    The  Negro  eoOagc.  the  Negro 
tbc  white  colleges  of  the  North  and  the  Negro  gradaalc  arc  well 

About  thirty-two  colored  inatitutkNit  do  cotlcft  work;  thtrtcca  of 
are  "leading  collefet  aeeordii«  to  Carnegie  Fomtdarion  ttniu**  and  10  Ike 
numt>er  of  studentt.  Almost  all  do  tome  high  school  or  ''College  prepar- 
atory" work,  Uut  this  it  explained  aa  absohilcly  oecceeary  iiaoe  Ihe  South 
has  been  Urdy  in  providing  high  Khools  for  Negro  cfaiMrca. 

Many  of  the  Northern  colleges  weloome  Negro  studcnu;  some  do  not. 
The  special  reports  on  the  thirty-four  Negro  graduates  of  lotra  colleges  and  00 
the  sixty  graduates  and  joo  matriculates  since  1870  of  tbc  University  of  Kan- 
sas are  favorable. 

Ascertained  records  show  that  3^56  persons  of  Negro  descent  have  been 
graduated  from  American  colleges;  the  first  one  in  iSaj.  but  all  save  twenty- 
eight  since  i86a  Of  these,  2,964  were  from  Negro  colleges  and  6gu  fron 
non-Negro  colleges.  Estimates  of  Negro  graduates  of  white  colleges  that 
keep  no  record  of  race  or  nationality  bring  the  toul  to  about  s^xxx 

Statistics  compiled  from  replies  of  802  living  graduates  show  that  the 
Urge  majority  of  the  Southern  born  have  remained  South  to  labor  among 
their  people  and  many  Northern  bom  Negro  graduates  have  come  South  for 
the  same  purpose.  Conjugal  condition  of  gradtutes  and  the  large  average 
number  of  living  children  portray  their  leadership  in  needed  home  making. 

Both  occupations  and  avocations  furnish  evidence  that  they  are  "utefuHy 
employed"  .  .  "largely  in  the  work  of  leadership."  Of  the  total,  S3^  pcr 
cent  were  teaching;  JO  per  cent  were  preaching;  7  per  cent  were  practicing 
medicine,  and  3-8  per  cent,  the  law.  These  professional  men  have  been  and 
are  "of  great  importance  in  the  educational,  social  and  economic  uplift  of 
the  Negro  race  in  America."*  Their  avocations  included  activities  in  learned 
societies,  in  publication,  in  public  offices,  in  charitable  work,  etc. 

The  study  concludes  that,  although  "hampered  by  prejudice  and  its 
accompanying  discriminations  as  well  as  by  lack  of  opportunity.**  theee 
graduates  of  less  than  fifty  years  are  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  Negro 
race  in  America;  they  show  remarkable  results  ^or  the  Negro  college;  the 
demand  for  them  in  many  fields  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  the 
college-bred  Negro  is  of  especial  significance  to  the  Negro  and  the  natton. 

QmmcM,  EoMUKD  HAVWts. 
Fisk  Unwtrsily,  NasktniU,  Ttnn, 

Harris.  G.  M.     ProbUms  of  Local  Government    Pp.  483.    Price.  lo/«t    Lon* 
(Ion:    P.  S.  King  ft  Son,  1911. 


Mr.  irarris.  who  is  Secretary  to  the  County  Councils'  Aasodatioo  of 
and  Wales,  has  undertaken  in  this  volume  to  give  tome  idea  of  the 
and  disctissions  at   the  first   International   Congreta  on  the   Administrative 
Sciences,  held  at  Brussels,  in  July,  191a     Thr  f^r«t  part  comprising  about 
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t»iK-thiril  of  the  book,  is  a  survey  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  giving  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  machinery  and  functions  of 
local  government  in  the  principal  countries.  Tliis  survey  is  necessarily  con- 
densed; and  limited,  as  it  is,  to  the  papers  presented  at  the  Congress,  there 
are  some  important  omissions.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Harris  notes,  there  is  no 
adequate  account  of  institutions  in  Germany  and  Russia;  and  only  one  paper 
—on  county  government — dealing  with  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  European  countries  and  Brazil  are  well  represented;  and  the 
survey  adds  much  to  the  information  available  about  local  government  in 
these  countries,  for  many  of  which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  accessible 
accounts  in  English. 

Among  the  many  topics  discussed  special  mention  may  be  made  of  town 
planning,  industrial  undertakings,  relations  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  central  government,  preparation  for  and  advancement  in  the  public 
ser>'ice,  the  protection  of  the  private  individuals,  and  documentation.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  French 
system  of  administrative  courts  by  an  English  writer.  Mr.  Harris,  indeed, 
feels  that  the  administrative  departments  of  the  central  government  in  Eng- 
land are  becoming  in  large  measure  free  from  judicial  control. 

The  second,  and  larger,  part  of  the  volume  contains  in  full  the  twenty- 
one  papers  presented  to  the  Congress  on  Local  Government  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  and  also  three  papers  on  the  central  departments  of 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  the  United  States.  The  various 
papers  on  local  institutions  contain  considerable  duplication;  but  together 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  present  day  problems  of  local  government 
in  Great  Britain.  Three  of  the  papers  are  by  Sir  H.  George  Fordham, 
Chairman  of  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Council,  and  among  the  other 
contributors  may  be  noted  Edward  Jenks  and  Sidney  Webb. 

An  appendix  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  foreign  authors  of 
papers  with  the  titles  of  their  papers,  which  have  been  published  in  full,  in 
various  languages,  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

John  A.  Fairue. 
University  of  Illinois^ 


Hobhoute,  L.  T.    Liberalism.    Pp.254.    Price,  75  cents    New  York;    Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  191 1. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  suggestive  volume  tersely  discusses  the  author- 
itarian government  that  preceded  the  modem  state.  In  the  religious,  political, 
economic  and  social  revolt  against  that  kind  of  government,  the  author  finds 
the  historical  beginnings  of  Liberalism.  The  main  points  at  which  Liberal- 
ism assailed  the  old  order  are  stated  in  such  historic  terms  as  civil  liberty, 
taxation  without  representation,  freedom  from  domination  of  class  or  prop- 
erty, and  equality  of  women.  Having  thus  stated  the  historical  elements  in 
the  evolution  of  Liberalism,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  movement 
in  theory,  averring  that  "Great  changes  are  not  caused  by  ideas  alone; 
but  they  are  not  effected  without  ideas." 

From  the  theory  of  the  natural  order,  the  author  moves  on  through  Bent- 
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*i  Gfwteit  Hippiaeat  pdadplc  to  Um  ifMocy  of  y^mn-lakt. 
a  »igiiiticiiit  difttnction  between  soctaJ  ind  tuuoctal  Ircedom,  thimvii  the 
modificaliont  made  by  Gbubiooe  aad  Mill,  to  Ibc  bean  of  Uberaliim.  "Iht 
bemrt  of  Liberalism  it  tbe  undtrftaadiBf  chat  progrcia  ia  not  a  natter  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  but  of  tbe  Kberatioa  of  living  tpiricaal  caefgy.*  In 
•uting  tbe  relation  between  the  iCate  and  the  individual,  the  aatbor  nMlne 
clear  that  the  conscience  of  the  oommonity  has  its  righu  as  anch  aa  the 
loiiMience  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  "right  to  worlT  tod  tbe  right  to 
a  living  wage"  are  juu  as  valid  as  the  righu  of  person  or  property.  He 
clearly  distinguishes  between  Liberalism  and  Socialism,  averrii^  that  eco- 
nomic Liberalism  "seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  toctal  and  individual  facCort  hi 
industry  alike,  at  opposed  to  an  abstract  SocJaHiw  which  *— rHTfrrt  tbe 
one  side  and  an  abstract  Individualism  which  leans  its  whole  wdgbt  on  tbe 
other."  Democracy  is  the  development  of  social  interest  and  the  prohleni 
of  all  government  is  to  bring  home  to  each  hidivtdoal  a  sense  of  sodal 
responsibility. 

The  book  closes  with  an  inclusive  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
present  and  future  problems  of  Liberalism,  such  as  pensions  to  wage-earn- 
ers, the  relations  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  relations  between 
the  state  and  land,  and  relations  between  the  state  and  the  wage-earner. 

Professor  Hobhousc  is  not  constructing  Utopias.  His  science  ia  founded 
on  the  much  sounder  basis  of  social  and  politic.il  experience.  Viewed  either 
as  a  work  on  practical  social  and  political  problems,  or  as  a  wt>rk  on  political 
and  social  theory,  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribtition.  The  author  baa 
balanced  his  theories  with  social  and  political  experience  and  haa  keenly 
analyzed  social  and  political  experience  for  their  deeper  meanings. 

Clyini  L.  Kiva 
Unwtrsily  of  Pennsylvania, 

Hughan,  J.  W.    American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day,    Pp.  x,  J65.    Price, 
$1^5.    New  York:    John  Lane  Company,  1911. 

All  fair-minded  students  of  .\merican  social  problems  will  wckooie  this 
sympathetic  yet  critical,  detailed  yet  well  balanced,  study  of  a  mowewent 
now  commanding  considerable  popular  attention.  The  book  is  the  restb  of 
a  successful  endeavor  to  give  a  picture  of  present-day  American  SodaStn^ 
with  special  reference  to  the  principal  Socialist  body  In  the  United  SCite^ 
the  Socialist  Party.  The  writer  takes  up  in  turn  the  relations  of  the  Mandm 
doctrine  to  the  American  movement,  the  modem  conceptions  of  the  Socialist 
commonwealth,  and  the  immediate  demands  of  the  Socialist  Party,  ilhistrat- 
ing  each  from  quotations  from  American  leaders  and  platforms.  The  method 
of  treatment  is  such  as  acquaints  the  reader  with  not  only  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  but  its  personnel  as  well.  No  small  part  of  the  value  and  interert 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  discussion  of  the  problems  of  soctalisn  facing  tboae 
within  its  ranks,  such  for  example,  as  the  questions  of  the  attitude  of  Sodal- 
iam  toward  the  organization  of  a  labor  party  In  Anwrka  wiloppM  to  that 
cxiathig  hi  Enghmd.  its  relation  to  the  iniiona,  both  induatital  and  craft, 
and  its  attitude  toward  the  middle  dasa  independent  farmer. 
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The  niain  conclusions  of  the  author  arc  tersely  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

'The  inquiry  has  shown  a  movement  whose  doctrine  is  professedly 
Marxian  and  at  most  points  actually  so.  The  explanation  of  crises  by  a 
special  overproduction  theory  has  been  largely  superseded,  the  expectation 
of  catastrophe  materially  modified,  and  the  existence  of  surplus  value  based 
more  and  more  upon  induction  from  the  facts  of  industry  than  upon  the 
Marxian  labor  theory.  The  economic  interpretation  of  history,  however, 
and  preeminently  the  class  struggle  doctrine,  constitute  the  foundation  of 
Socialist  teaching  in  the  United  States."  .  .  "The  tendency  of  original 
Marxian  thought  in  America,  in  any  case,  is  distinctly  away  from  the  discus- 
sion of  theory,  Revisionist  or  tlie  contrary.  Socialism,  like  religion,  shares 
at  present  the  trend  of  investigation  and  education  toward  the  concrete  and 
the  utilitarian,  rather  than  to  the  abstract,  and  the  United  States  has  entered 
upon  Socialist  activity  at  a  state  when  the  issue  is  too  vital  to  give  free  play 
to  the  spirit  of  pure  philosophy." 

As  a  political  party,  American  Socialism  is  pictured  as  possessing  a 
definite  organization  characterized  by  "discipline,  extreme  democracy,  and 
internationalism."  With  the  exception  of  the  non-affiliated  opportunists,  and 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  party  is  a  united  body,  though  there  are  impor- 
tant internal  differences  in  policy,  shading  from  the  constructionists  on  the 
right  to  the  revolutionists  on  the  left.  In  such  important  points  as  allegiance 
to  the  Marxian  philosophy  in  general,  acceptance  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  assent,  with  the  exception  of  certain  immediate  demands 
to  the  national  platform,  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States  are  in  mutual 
accord. 

The  study  fills  a  long  felt  need  in  bringing  together  in  small  compass 
up-to-date,  impartial  information  about  a  movement  which  has  ceased  being 
of  interest  to  the  Socialist  alone. 

Frank  D.  Watson. 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 


Huntington,  E.     Palestine  and  its   Transformation.     Pp.   xvii,   443.     Price, 
$2.00.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1. 

The  main  theme  of  this  book  is  the  relation  of  the  land  surface  and  the 
climate  of  Palestine  to  the  people,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  the 
region.  While  the  character  of  the  land  surface  has  been  changed  but  little 
since  earliest  historic  times,  the  author  believes  that  the  climate  has  changed 
greatly.  Progressive  dessication  has  made  Palestine  of  the  present  quite 
unlike  Palestine  of  the  ancient  world.     This  is  the  transformation. 

In  elaborating  this  idea  of  climatic  change,  the  author  describes  the 
geographic  features  of  the  different  natural  divisions  of  Palestine,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times  and  as  they  are  now.  In  so  doing  sharp  contrasts 
are  drawn  between  such  sections  as  the  land  of  the  Phcrnicians  and  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  Judea  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  Samaria  and  Galilee.  The 
intimate  relation  of  the  character  of  the  country  to  the  life  of  the  people 
is  demonstrated  beyond  doubt;  thus  the  seclusion  of  Judea,  sheltering  its 
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pco^  amoag  tlie  low  hillt  of  tiw  pbicai^  producsd  a  type  of  prapic  calircly 
different  from  ihoM  in  the  open,  low  plaint  of  Sharon  and  aloi«  liw 
PlMcnictan  coast.  The  poeiiivc  character  of  the  jew  and  the  lack  of  positive 
charactertstict  among  the  Philisiinct  are  ascrthed  to  these  differences  ol 

tiirroundingt. 

Following  the  chapters  which  discuss  the  effect  of  the  covntry  on  the 
people  of  Bihlical  days,  the  author  devotes  sevefal  rnn  rinding  rhipii  1 1  to 
r\i(lrncet  of  pcrmanmt  changes  of  the  climate,  in  w^pict  to  aaoonl  ol 
ram  (all.  The  climate  of  ancient  Palestine  is  dcacrihed,  and  eeidences  thai 
It  has  changed  are  found  in  fluctuations  of  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea;  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  where  water  does  not  now  exist ;  in  the  signs  of 
former  extensive  cultivation,  where  naked  rode  now  forms  much  of  the 
surface.  Some  of  these  things,  as  the  naked  rock,  where  vtneyards  and  olive 
groves  once  stood,  have  been  ascribed  to  unwise  deforestation.  But  the  aalhor 
is  not  incline<l  to  accept  that  view.  A  change  from  moist  conditions  to 
aridity  has  liecn,  he  believes,  a  more  potent  factor.  Reading  the  book  cer- 
tainly inclines  one  to  accept  the  author's  interpretation,  so  vividly  and  so 
convincingly  are  the  transformations  pictured. 

Not  every  reader  will  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  author  does  in 
accounting  for  human  conditions  and  traits  on  the  physical  basis.  Some 
question  may  be  raised  about  the  reliability  of  traditional  accounts  of  Pales- 
tine, for  use  as  scientific  evidence.  Objection  may  be  made  to  some  inter- 
polated explanations  as  the  effect  of  mountains  on  rainfall  (p.  86),  and  the 
rather  profitless  comparison  of  Palestine  and  California.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  book  is  charmingly  written  outside  these  parts,  and  that  it 
makes  most  real  the  setting  of  many  Biblical  stories,  formerly  only  half 
appreciated. 

As  an  example  of  geographic  investigation,  thoroughly  done  and  well 
written,  few  recent  books  contain  so  much  of  human  interest. 

Waltib  S.  Town. 
University  of  Chicago. 


Hutchinson,  Woods.    We  and  Our  Children.    Pp.  x,  371.    Price.  $ija    New 
York:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  1911. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  readers  interested  in  any  serious  disoission  of  chil- 
dren, some  will  approve  of  *'We  and  Our  Children.**  because  it  is  nodern. 
biok>gica]  and  essentially  iconoclastic:  others  will  admire  the  brccsy. 
hearty  way  in  which  the  author  disposes  of  some  of  the  "problem^ 
worry  over-serious  minds;  still  others  will  like  the  book  for  the 
opportunities  it  offers  them  to  differ  with  the  writer.  All  will  be 
because  it  is  suggestive,  stimulating  and  entertaining.  Bioktgical  facts 
are  used  in  a  familiar,  if  not  always  exact  way,  the  evolution  of  nwi  In 
whole  and  in  parts  is  assmned.  and  the  outlook  b  forward  to  the  strongsr 
and  better  race.    The  book  b  really  a  popubr  dbcnasion  of  eugenics. 

Each  page  has  a  challenge,  an  attack,  or  an  annihilation  of  some 
cherished  tradition.  "Piecing  between  meals.**  a  custom  no  grown-up  ever 
approves,  in  children,  b  endorsed.    "A  chikTs  stomach  must  be  stretched  at 
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intervals,  if  it  is  to  grow  properly."  Fortunately  the  youngsters  arc  not 
likely  to  read  the  book.  The  American  birth  rate  is  satisfactory,  although 
it  has  decreased  from  over  five  to  three  and  a  half  in  the  past  forty  years. 
Better  care  and  understanding  of  children  have  given  us  and  other  leading 
nations  an  accompanying  increase  in  population.  Dr.  Hutchinson  asserts 
that  the  American  baby  of  to-day  is  the  superior  to  any  other  baby  in  weight, 
length,  and  vitality,  and  this  advanUge  is  retained  by  the  American  school 
child. 

The  modem  mother,  particularly  the  American  mother,  is  not  a  traitor 
to  her  family  and  her  race,  as  is  so  often  charged  by  eugenic  alarmists. 
Judged  by  the  "real  and  supreme  test  of  any  civilization  the  production  of 
strong  children,"  the  modem  mother  is  the  best  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, all  of  which  is  very  gratifying  to  national  pride;  the  disregard  of 
controverting  facts  should  be  charged  to  emphasis  or  enthusiasm. 

The  idea  introduced  in  the  discussions  of  eyes  and  ears,  that  these 
necessary  organs  wear  out  before  we  are  ready  to  dispense  with  them 
because  they  are  designed  by  nature  for  only  forty  or  fifty  years'  use  and 
hygiene  and  sanitation  have  prolonged  the  average  age  to  seventy,  is  not 
likely  to  find  approval  in  the  face  of  present  knowledge.  Nor  again,  when 
it  is  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  skulls  of  mound  builders  and  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes  has  shown  that  every  known  disease  and  deformity  of  the 
teeth  which  exists  to-day  existed  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  that  our  teeth 
are  as  good  as  those  of  any  race  at  any  time.  Current  dental  knowledge 
does  not  bear  out  the  claim.  One  of  the  leading  dentists  of  the  country, 
also  a  scientist,  says:  "Such  sweeping  statements  are  unfair.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  examine  the  skulls  of  different  early  peoples,  here  and 
abroad.  While  it  is  possible  to  occasionally  find  a  decayed  tooth  and  a 
deformity  in  the  dental  arch,  they  are  not  of  the  character  observed  in 
modern  civilization — due  to  arrest  of  development  of  face  and  jaws." 

Written  for  those  who  realize  what  a  difficult  job  it  is  "to  be  a  daddy," 
it  would  be  a  very  ignorant  or  an  extremely  wise  parent  who  could  not 
profit  by  its  reading. 

A.    H.    YODER. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 


Johnson,  Amandut.  The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware:  Their 
History  and  Relation  to  the  Indians,  Dutch  and  English,  1638-1661. 
Two  volumes.  Pp.  xxxii,  897.  Price,  $6.00.  New  York;  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  191 1. 

Two  points  are  especially  noteworthy  on  examination  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
work;  its  documentation  and  the  close  mastery  of  detail.  In  order  to  elicit 
in  full  the  truth  and  to  write  an  exhaustive  history  of  his  subject  he  has 
spared  no  pains  and  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  keen  search  for 
material.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  investigators  have  come  to  the  writing 
of  a  subject  with  such  thoroughness  of  preparation,  and  that  few  works  arc 
based  upon  a  surer  foundation  of  authoritative  documentary  evidence.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  made  "three  trips  to  Sweden,  two 
to  Holland  and  England,  and  one  to  Finland,  in  search  of  documents  and 
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nutcrialft."  and  funhcf,  that  he  'Ua%  rKanitncd  and  read  every  dontmcnt  on 
tlic  ftulijcct  known  to  exUt"  Hi*  rcttafdMt  rtafad  fram  ibe  aaitrial  im 
the  variotit  archivca  at  Stockholm,  wbete  be  gBihcred  the  bdk  of  hk 
material,  to  the  Univcrtitsr  library  at  Lund,  the  Unhranily  Library  aad  the 
Archives  of  the  Coosittory  at  Uptula,  the  Royal  Archivct  at  the  Hague;  and 
other  depoaitartee;  thence  acroM  the  channel  to  the  Bhtith  Moteum  and 
Public  Record  Office  at  London,  and  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Neither  ha* 
he  neglected  the  material  dote  at  hand,  in  the  Library  of  Gmgreat*  tbe 
Libraries  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  asd 
in  other  places.  He  has  also  familiariied  himself  with  the  source  material 
in  print  and  with  the  authoritative  secondary  writers  on  Us  tobject. 
Approximately  twenty-three  hundrcil  foot-notes,  some  of  considerable  leoftlv 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  searches  and  the  patience  of 
his  labor. 

The  history  of  a  few  Swedish  settlements^  which  never  numbered  over 
a  few  hundred  colonists  and  whose  existence  as  a  distinct  Swedish  colony 
lasted  only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  set  forth  carefully  and  with  great 
elaboration  of  detail  in  nearly  nine  hundred  pages  of  royal  octavo  size.  One 
is  inclined  to  wonder  with  the  author  whether  so  slender  a  colony  in  point 
of  time  and  numbers  deserves  so  much  space  and  fullness  of  deuiL  But 
the  work  as  it  stands  is  justified.  It  has  a  distinctly  local  interest,  setting 
forth  carefully  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Swedish  settlers,  their  political 
and  social  characteristics,  and  has  a  value  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view. 
But  it  has  a  wider  interest  The  book  elucidates  in  a  clear  manner  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Swedes  with  their  neighbors  in  America,  such  as  the  Indians 
the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands  and  on  the  Delaware,  the  English  in  Virginia 
and  Mar>'land  and  from  far  off  New  England.  These  relations  also  assume 
an  international  importance,  bringing  the  Dutch,  English  and  Swcdea  IbIo 
conflict  for  commercial  and  territorial  dominion  in  America.  Neither  has 
Dr.  Johnson  made  the  mistake,  which  so  many  of  our  writers  on  the  colonies 
have  made,  of  forgetting  that  the  relation  between  the  cokmy  and  mother 
country  was  intimate.  The  author  devotes  ninety  pages,  based  largely  upon 
original  investigation,  setting  forth  in  an  able  manner  the  political,  aoctal 
and  economic  conditions  in  Sweden  during  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  colonizing  movement,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  conditions  under  which 
colonization  took  place,  the  motives  which  actuated  the  project  in  America, 
and  the  methods  under  which  the  settlements  were  made.  Such  an  aoeoont 
is  of  general  value  because  of  the  light  it  throw*  on  the  Enropcnn  back- 
grounds of  empire  building  in  America.  A  few  words  as  to  organiiatian  of 
his  material  will  throw  some  light  on  the  treatment  of  hb  theme. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  Book  I  is  devoted  to  a  Swedish 
background  of  colonization  during  the  period  i6a7-i66a  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing books  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  dcaUng  with  cokmiaing  actlvilies 
in  the  home  country  during  a  natural  period,  and  the  other  with  the  nctiyities 
of  the  colonists  during  the  same  time.  This  method  of  treatment  not  alone 
avoids  confusion,  but  it  has  the  added  merit  of  making  clear  the  interrelation 
and  interaction  of  the  colony  and  mother  cnuntrv.  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  colonial  policies. 
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The  appendixes,  covering  some  ninety  pages,  include  brief  biographies 
of  the  important  persons  connected  with  the  colony,  such  as  Papegoja, 
Prinix,  Kidder,  Rising  among  the  colonial  officials,  Oxensticrna,  Brahc» 
Fleming  and  Spring  among  the  Swedish  statesmen;  a  list  of  the  officers, 
soldiers,  sailors,  servants  and  settlers  in  the  colony;  documents  and  trans- 
lation of  documents,  being  largely  instructions  to  the  colonial  officials,  and 
a  list  of  the  preparations  of  the  various  expeditions  to  New  Sweden.  The 
work  contains  numerous  illustrations,  reproductions  of  MSS.,  pictures  of 
the  principal  actors,  and  cuts  of  the  houses,  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  settlers. 
There  are  six  excellent  maps,  two  of  which,  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson,  arc 
valuable  as  showing  the  territory  and  settlements  of  the  Swedes. 

The  bibliography  is  exceptionally  good,  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
material  manuscript,  printed  collections  of  sources,  and  secondary  works. 
The  index  is  complete  and  the  make-up  of  the  book  is  splendid. 

The  work  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

W.  T.  Root. 
University  of  IVisconsin. 


King,    F.   H.     Farmers    of   Forty    Centuries.      Pp.    ix,    441.      Price,    $2.50. 
Madison,  Wis.:    Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  191 1. 

The  appreciators  of  things  economic  are  but  few,  and  those  who  appreciate 
and  know  agriculture  are  yet  fewer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  a  scientific  agriculturist  has  at  last  gone  to  the  Orient  and 
come  back  to  tell  and  explain  what  he  saw  of  Oriental  agriculture  along  the 
Pacific  litoral  in  a  five-months*  trip.  Professor  King  has  left  us  a  valuable 
book  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  extend  his  studies 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  Mongolian  lands. 

In  the  preface  Liberty  H.  Bailey  says:  "For  the  most  part,  authorship 
of  agricultural  travel  is  yet  undeveloped.  The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
must  now  be  taken  into  this  field,  and  all  earth-conquest  must  be  compared 
and  the  results  be  given  to  the  people  that  work.  Such  is  Professor  King's 
book. 

"It  is  the  writing  of  a  well-trained  observer  who  went  forth  not  to 
find  diversion  or  to  depict  scenery  and  common  wonders,  but  to  study  the 
actual  conditions  of  life  of  agricultural  peoples.  We  in  North  America  are 
wont  to  think  that  we  may  instruct  all  the  world  in  agriculture,  because  our 
agricultural  wealth  is  great  and  our  exports  to  less  favored  peoples  have 
been  heavy;  but  this  wealth  is  great  because  our  soil  is  fertile  and  new,  and 
in  large  acreage  for  every  person.  We  have  really  only  begim  to  farm  well. 
The  first  condition  of  farming  is  to  maintain  fertility.  This  condition  the 
Oriental  peoples  have  met,  and  they  have  solved  it  in  their  way.  We  may 
never  adopt  particular  methods,  but  we  can  profit  vastly  by  their  experience. 
With  the  increase  of  personal  wants  in  recent  time,  the  newer  coimtries 
may  never  reach  such  density  of  population  as  have  Japan  and  China;  but 
we  must  nevertheless  learn  the  first  lesson  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  which  are  the  resources  of  the  land.  This  is  the  message  that 
Profetsor  King  brought  home  from  the  East." 
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One  of  the  moiC  contpioiom  Uuivb  about  lb*  ^rkiyiwi  ol  dM  Uniicd 
States  ii  the  widespread  (act  that  tht  hidttaCfy  tt  WM  &A^mltitA  to  the  rcionrocft 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  it  pcofcaitcd.  Here  ia  a  oootrait  potelcd  oat  by 
Professor  King. 

'To  anyone  who  studica  tht  agrkttltnral  OMtboda  of  the  Far  Eak  in 
the  tkM  it  \%  evident  that  tbeat  people,  ccBturita  afo^  cmm  to  apprrcJaN  tbc 
vahie  of  water  in  crop  prodnctiOB  as  no  other  aatioos  have.  They  bart 
adapted  conditions  to  crops  and  crops  to  coodWoaa  OBtil  with  rice  tbey  bav« 
a  cereal  which  permits  the  most  intense  lertiliiation  and  at  tba  aaroc  ttmc 
the  ensuring  of  maximum  yields  against  both  drought  and  flood.  With  tbc 
practice  of  westeni  nations  in  all  humid  climates,  no  natter  bow  cnmphtaty 
and  highly  we  fertilize,  in  more  years  than  not  yields  are  reduced  h$  a 
dehdency  or  an  excess  of  water. 

"It  is  difficult  to  convey,  by  word  or  map.  an  adequate  conctptioa  of  tba 
magnitude  of  the  systems  of  canalization  which  contribute  prbaarily  to  rka 
culture.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  miles  of  canals  in  Qmm  at 
fully  aooyooo^  and  there  are  probably  more  miles  of  canal  in  China,  Korea  and 
Japan  than  there  are  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  China  alone 
has  as  many  acres  in  rice  each  year  as  the  United  States  has  in  wheat  and 
her  annual  product  is  more  than  double  and  probably  threefold  our  annual 
wheat  crop,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  rice  area  produces  at  least  one  and 
fonettmes  two  other  crops  each  year." 

How  does  the  Chinaman  live  and  make  a  living,  and  how  does  he  eou* 
serve  the  fertility  of  the  soil?  These  questions  Professor  King  answers  whb 
a  wealth  of  economic  observations  that  make  his  book  one  that  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  economic  side  of  aflaira 
oriental. 

There  is  much  in  China  for  us  to  learn.  So  much  that  Dr.  Kfaig  thinkt 
that  *'One  very  appropriate  and  immensely  helpful  means  for  attaddng  thb 
problem,  and  which  should  prove  mutually  helpful  to  dtiaea  and  state. 
would  be  for  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  all  natkMU^  faulcad  of 
exchanging  courtesies  through  their  baseliall  teams,  to  send  select  bodica  ol 
their  best  students  under  competent  leadership  and  by  intematioBal  agree- 
ment, both  east  and  west,  organizing  therefrom  inveatigating  bodiea  endi 
containing  components  of  the  eastern  and  western  cMKcatioa  and  wboae 
purpose  it  should  be  to  study  specifically  set  problems.  Such  a 
well  conceived  and  directed,  manned  by  the  most  capable  youn 
create  an  international  acquaintance  and  spread  broadcaat  a  body  of 
tant  knowledge  which  would  devek>p  aa  the  young  men  mature  and  coq> 
tribute  immensely  toward  world  peace  and  world  progress.** 

J.  RvsaauL  SiirTB. 
University  of  Penntfhanin, 

Lavlaaa,  Emeat  Histohf  it  Fmnee  dtpmt  let  Ontnus  fmtqm'6  Is  Rh^ln- 
tion.  Tome  Netivi^me  I.  La  R^gne  de  Louis  XVI  par  H.  Carr^  Pp. 
441.     Paris:    Hachette  et  Ge. 

This  voIunf>e  of  M.  Lavisae*s  wett-known  history  of  FVance  is  the  work  of 
three  historians,  but  by  far  the  Urgest  part  of  the  book  b  by  M.  Carrl 
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He  contributes  the  divisions  on  Louis  XVI  and  his  efforts  for  reform,  on 
his  foreign  policy,  on  the  social  life  of  the  reign,  and  the  three  chapters  on 
what  he  calls  the  "Agony  of  the  Ancient  Regime."  M.  Sagnac  writes  only 
the  chapter  on  the  **Eve  of  the  Stales  General,  December,  1788,  to  May, 
1789,"  while  M.  Lavisse  supplies  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  "G)nclusions 
sur  les  Rcgnes  de  Louis  XV  et  de  Louis  XVI/' 

As  a  rule,  the  division  of  labor  in  this  work  has  not  resulted  in  quite 
so  conspiaious  a  lack  of  harmony  as  in  this  instance.  The  remarkable 
degree  of  unity  in  tlie  other  volumes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  the  product  of  co-operation  has  been  a  matter  of  favorable  com- 
ment In  this  instance,  however,  one  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
wish  that  M.  Carre,  whose  treatment  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Old 
Regime  is  so  excellent,  had  also  been  asked  to  do  the  concluding  chapters. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  more  deep-seated  social  and  economic  evils 
of  the  Ancient  Regime  would  have  received  recognition  as  causes  of  the 
revolutionary  development  somewhat  more  in  accord  with  their  real  sig- 
nificance. Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  purely  personal  by  M.  Lavisse. 
The  evils  from  which  France  was  suffering,  were  according  to  him,  due 
mainly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  King.  "La  cause  principale  de  la  ruine  de 
la  royaute,  ce  fut  le  manque  du  roi,"  and  from  this  came  "I'inachevement 
du  royaume,"  and  "la  diminution  de  la  puissance  frangaise."  "La  Crise"  so 
clearly  and  tellingly  treated  in  the  last  chapter  is  brought  on  by  the  King 
himself.  Had  Louis  XIV  and  his  successors  played  their  part  well  instead 
of  badly,  there  would  still  be  a  throne  in  France. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not  does  not  concern  us  here,  but  what  is  of 
importance  is  that  in  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  we  see  altogether  too 
little  evidence  of  the  play  of  factors  which  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book 
prepared  us  to  expect.  Economic  and  social  conditions,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  intellectual  movements  of  the  Ancient  Regime,  dominate  the  course  of 
events  as  M.  Carre  presents  it,  and  should  dominate  them  in  the  summing 
up  also,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  King  and  his  court  chose  to 
live  their  artificial  life  at  Versailles  separated  from  the  real  life  of  the  nation. 

But  this  is  only  a  general  objection  to  a  volume  which  is  unusually 
meritorious  and  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  great  work  as  a  whole. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  index  volume  has  appeared  and  we  now 
have  a  history  of  France  which  in  point  of  scholarship  as  well  as  attractive- 
ness in  literary  style  belongs  among  the  foremost  works  of  its  kind  in  any 
country.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  large  body  of  English  readers  to  publish  a  translation  at  an  early 
date.  Similarly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Lavisse  and  his  collaborators  will 
carry  the  work  on  through  the  Revolution  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In 
M.  Aulard's  "Histoire  Politique  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,"  we  have  the 
political  development  of  the  earlier  period  adequately  treated  by  a  great 
scholar,  but  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  the  Revolution  are  not  dealt 
with  in  his  volume.  For  the  history  of  the  last  century  in  France,  no  treat- 
ment of  the  breadth  and  scholarship  of  the  work  before  us  exists. 

William  E.  Lingelbach. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Monroe.  Paul.     (Ed.).    Cyr^pf^m  of  Edt^ti^n.     Vol  II.     ly  «<.  7^^ 
Price.  iMA    New  York:   MacmUlM  Cowptny.  1911. 

Tbe  present  volume  tlluetfiltf  the  diffcfwec  bctwoca  tht 
hat  thought  out  the  relations  of  his  suhject  to  odwcirioii,  aad  dM 
who  has  not  In  a  seventeen-column  article  on  "Ellrics  and 
ProfcMor  Woodhridge,  of  Columbia,  ha»  written  a  iltetdi  of  the  develop- 
nient  of  Ethics.  There  it  little  in  the  article  to  warrant  the  words  *1m^ 
education."  They  should  have  been  omitted.  True,  tbert  is  a  gstlii  Mm 
towards  education,  and  Che  word  it  twice  used  with  fwpecl  in  Ike  hoAf  of 
the  essay,  once  in  the  case  of  the  Sophists,  the  other  in  cowisction  villi 
Plato's  Rf^ublU,  Near  the  close,  the  author  raentioos 
ings  on  education  that  it  would  have  been  well  to 
been  left  to  the  reader's  inference.  With  the  sUght  cxccpdoos 
any  sketch  of  the  hittory  of  Ethics  %vould  have  done  as  well  ThoiL  io  lUl 
wbrk  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  education  remains  a  blaniL  Far 
different  is  the  case  with  what  John  Dewey  of  the  tame  university  has 
written  in  this  volume.  Nothing  is  touched  that  it  not  made  to  illuminate 
the  field  of  education  upon  which  it  impinges.  Had  thit  edocatiooal  phil- 
osopher written  the  article  on  Ethics,  we  should  have  had  an  ethical  chart 
for  tailing  on  all  teas.  For  example,  in  a  few  linet,  he  askt,  what  are  the 
ends  of  education?  Do  they  lie  within  or  without  the  subject?  Reflectioo 
shows  that  things  which  might  be  endt  for  education  find  their  own  eods 
in  education  quite  as  much.  In  the  discussion  on  "Freedom  of  Will." 
Dewey  shows  that  education  has  these  three  functions  to  perform:  (1)  To 
keep  plasticity  of  mind  alive~"Even  a  good  habit  must  be  flexible;''  (a) 
To  confirm  preferences — "Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  indifference;"  (3) 
To  make  preferences  reasonable.  Other  article t  by  Dewey  are:  Enviroo- 
ment  and  Organitm,  Effort,  Education.  Democracy  and  Educatioo^ 
Deduction.  Culttire-Epoch,  Theory,  Courte  of  Study,  Conlrol, 
parison.  etc.  etc  That  this  Cyclopedia  it  indispensable  to  the 
teacher  it  due  to  thit  scholarly  application  of  the  fundamental  sciencet  to 
the  problems  of  education  as  illustrated  in  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Dewey 
and  the  great  majority  of  his  colleagxies. 

Among  the  contributors  are  found  the  nam^  of  AngelU  Cowpayrt,  God- 
dard.  llibbcn.  Jastrow.  Jenks.  Judd,  Lx>dge.  <  Sadler.  Sargent,  D.  E. 

Smith.  Suxzallo.  Turner.     These  are  randoi  •ns  from  the  one  InnH- 

dred  nineteen  contributors  to  this  volume. 

Nobody  has  tried  to  interpret  education  as  a  whole  from  the  icononrfc 
standpoint. 

CBAaut  DiGaimo, 
ComtU  Univtrsity. 

Perkins.  J.  B.      Frouee  in  tkf  Ameriean  RtvoMan,    Pp.  xix.  544     Price 
%2.oa     Boston:    Houghton.  MifRin  Comptny,  191  ■• 

When  Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1910  this  book  had  been  nearly  compirtvd.  The 
work  of  final  revision  and  preparation  for  the  press  was  done  by  lfr«. 
Perkins,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  of  the  Carnegie  Inttifu- 
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tion.  Prof.  C  H.  Van  Tyne  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  fitting 
introduction  to  the  volume  is  given  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Washing- 
tong.  M.  Jusserand.  Mr.  Perkins  seems  not  to  have  made  a  study  of 
original  archives  but  to  have  based  his  work  upon  biographies,  letters,  and 
the  publislied  collections  of  original  materials.  The  book  is  scholarly  and 
interesting.  As  in  his  larger  works  Mr.  Perkins  here  shows  a  mastery  of 
dramatic  arrangement,  of  clear  perspective  and  of  keen  characterization 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  As  far  as  possible  in  the  scope  of 
the  volume,  the  actors  tell  their  own  story  in  apt  quotations. 

The  weakness  of  our  situation  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the 
Revolution  is  shown,  resulting  as  it  did  from  lack  of  centralization,  from 
economic  mistakes,  and  from  a  patriotism  largely  embryonic.  "Prosperity 
not  only  brings  happiness  but  it  develops  virtues," — patriotism  among  others. 
Surely  the  unfaltering  courage  of  Washington  must  have  yielded  ultimately 
to  British  stupidity  of  those  long  years  had  not  French  arms,  money,  soldiers 
and  ships  come  to  our  aid  as  they  did.  The  story  of  American  missions  to 
France  is  well  told ;  blundering  but  well-meaning  Silas  Deane,  troublemaking 
Izard  and  Lee,  pugnacious  Lawrence,  Jay  and  Adams,  and  the  suave,  politic 
Franklin  who  must  truly  have  possessed  the  philosopher's  stone,  so  success- 
fully did  he  inveigle  money  from  ilnpoverished  French  coffers.  "Hortalez 
&  G)."  furnish  an  interesting  chapter,  though  an  uncomfortable  one  to  an 
American  conscience.  We  have  all  been  taught  that  France  fought  England 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  off  old  scores,  but  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  masses  for  liberal  ideas  that  influenced  even 
a  monarch  like  Louis  XVI  to  champion  a  republican  cause.  Ver- 
gennes,  as  his  foreign  secretary,  promised  to  make  no  peace  with  England 
till  we  were  free,  and  the  promise  was  kept  faithfully.  There  is  a  charming 
picture  of  the  young  Lafayette — ambitious — but  brave,  generous  and  lovable. 
Of  our  other  French  friends  it  is  sad  to  find  how  many  of  the  young 
aristocrats  who  fought  for  us  died  on  the  scaffold  as  victims  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  while  most  of  those  who  gave  us  financial  aid  died  impoverished. 
The  French  monarchy  itself  perished  bankrupt  a  few  years  later  after  having 
spent  772  millions  on  a  war  from  which  it  had  gained  very  little.  The 
French  alliance  with  America  was,  according  to  Florida  Blanca,  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  worthy  of  Don  Quixote.  "But  the  instincts  of  the  French 
^nation  were  right;  they  assisted  a  people  to  gain  their  freedom;  they  took 
part  in  one  of  the  great  crises  of  modern  progress,  they  helped  the  world  in 
its  onward  march.    For  nations,  as  for  individuals,  that  is  the  greatest  work." 

Wm.  E.  Lingelbach. 
University  of  Pennsyhania. 


Plunkett  H.     Rural  Life  Problem  in  America.     Pp.  xi,  174.     Price,  $1.25. 
New  York:    Macmillan  Company. 

Just  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  epoch  of  giving  away  free  farms,  we 
discover  that  we  have  a  rural  problem.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  can  have  a 
Rural  Problem  Doctor  come  and  prescribe  for  us.  Speaking  from  successful 
experience.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  been  able  to  give  us  a  valuable  little 
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book  worthy  oi  wkk  rcsdinc  by  iboic  iniemicd  in  rurtl 

•ocioiogy.    It  it  •noMtivc,  and  mote  caftek  to  its  kctad  Mm  d  iIm  nctd 

of  orgmaiaikm. 

**Twciity  ytart  igo  the  piooctri  of  our  nirmi  ltf«  ■otf  iK  tomA  it 
nrcctitry  to  cooocniratc  their  efforts  opoo  the  fsofiMiaita  of  the  fanacf't 
bufineit  .  .  Our  mctsace  to  lri«h  farmert  was  that  they  oHUt  toAne 
the  methods  of  their  Conttnental  competitors,  who  were  defeatioc  ihea  to 
their  own  markets  simply  by  superior  orgmniaatkm.  After  fhrc  yeafs  of 
individual  propaxandism,  the  Irish  AgricultunI  OrgaaisalkMl  Sodcty  was 
formed  in  1894  to  meet  the  demand  for  iostmetkNi  as  to  the  fbnMlioa  aad 
the  working  of  co<o|>erative  societies,  a  deaymd  to  vhkh  it  was  beyond  iht 
means  of  the  few  pioneer*  to  respond. 

"Speaking  from  administrative  expcricacc  at  home,  and  from  a  food 
deal  of  interested  observation  in  America,  I  am  firmly  ooovtoccd  that  the 
new  rural  education  is  badly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  organised  bodies 
of  farmers  to  act  as  channels  for  the  new  knowledge  now  made  available. 
.  .  The  truth  is,  American  farmers  have  had  the  will  to  organise,  but  they 
have  missed  the  way. 

"The  political  influence  of  the  farming  community  has  for  this  reason 
never  been  commensurate  either  with  the  numerical  strength  of  its  mtm- 
bers  or  the  magnitude  of  their  share  in  the  nation's  work.  .  .  And  not 
only  political  impotence,  but  political  inertia,  result  from  the  lack  of  organi- 
sation.'* 

But  he  thinks  organisation  is  far  more  imponant  than  mere  political 
leadership  and  crop  making.  **The  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  now 
being  trained  for  advanced  farming  too  often  have  to  restrict  the  practical 
application  of  their  theoretic  knowledge  to  the  home  circle,  which  b  not 
always  responsive,  for  a  man  is  not  usually  a  prophet  in  his  own  family. 
It  is  here  that  the  educational  value  of  co-operative  societies  oonics  «;  they 
act  as  agencies  through  which  scientific  teaching  may  become  actual  practice, 
not  in  the  uncertain  future,  but  in  the  living  present  A  co-operatire  asao- 
ciatk>n  has  a  quality  which  should  commend  it  to  the  social  reformer— Ihe 
power  of  evoking  character;  it  brings  to  the  front  a  new  type  of  local 
leader,  not  the  best  talker,  but  the  man  whose  knowledge  enables  him  to 
make  some  solid  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.** 

J.  Russaix  SMrrH. 
Univertity  of  Pennsylvania, 

Richard,  K.    History  of  German  dvUisation.    Pp.  x,  54S-    Prke,  %»JOa.    Kew 

York:    Macmtllan  Company,  1911. 

The  field  of  German  political  history  b  rather  barren  to 

we   have   mentmncd    Atkinson,    Henderson,    Brycc;    Tattle, 

Gardiner    (omitting   the   translations)    the   Hst   b   almost   mmpbti    (Jotoi 

Savage's  Com/>lele  History  of  Germany  has  been  out  of  date  for  two  cen> 

tunes  and  Sime  hardly  deserves  a  mention). 

Histories  on  German  Gviliration  are  even  less  in  ntnnber.  We  have 
indeed   Fraake's  Glimpses  of  Modem  Cermmt  CMiaslian  aad  tkt  same 
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author's  splendid  book.  Social  J'orccs  tn  ucrman  Litcroiurc,  but  the  latter 
work  is  an  attempt  to  "give  a  coherent  account  of  the  great  intellectual 
nwvements  of  German  life  as  expressed  in  literature"  and  to  "trace  the 
history  of  the  German  people  in  the  works  of  its  thinkers  and  poets/'  and 
a  history  of  German  Civilixation  proper  has  been  wanting  up  to  this  time. 
The  appearance  of  a  book  in  English  on  this  subject  is,  therefore,  an  event 
of  some  import  and  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  thousands 
in  England  and  America,  "to  whom  [speaking  with  Gardiner],  from  youth 
or  from  circumstances  of  education,  German  literature  is  a  sealed  book." 

Dr.  Richard  attempts  to  give  a  general  survey  of  German  civilization 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  present  day— in  fact,  he  begins  with  the 
original  ''Scandinavian  home  of  the  Germans."  That  so  vast  a  subject  can 
not  be  treated  in  anything  but  a  sketchy  manner  in  some  500  pages  is 
evident,  and  the  specialist  will  not  expect  to  find  anything  new  in  such  a 
work  unless  it  came  from  the  hand  of  a  Buckle  or  a  Taine.  Dr.  Richards' 
treatise  is  naturally  based  on  German  accounts.  It  is  not  a  brilliant  para- 
phrase of  these  sources,  but  it  is  written  in  a  clear,  readable  style  (with 
little  grace  or  elegance,  however)  and  the  laymen  will  find  it  well  worth  the 
reading. 

The  author  has  not  always  properly  digested  his  sources  nor  is  he 
always  accurate,  especially  in  his  generalizations.  He  says,  for  instance: 
"Even  if  the  runes  are,  as  some  bold  writers  claim,  of  Germanic  origin  and 
rather  the  source  than  the  outcome  of  Mediterranean  alphabets,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  ever  used  for  other  than  ceremonial  and  oracular 
purposes,  or  as  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  some  weapon,  ornament,  or  monu- 
ment" (p.  30).  The  bold  writers  referred  to  belong  to  a  forgotten  age  and 
the  statement  about  the  use  of  the  runes  is  based  on  insufficient  evidence 
(even  though  some  German  authorities  may  be  found  supporting  this  view). 
Runes  were  at  one  time  extensively  used.  Ifi  the  Egill  Skallagrimsson's 
saga  we  find  that  the  daughter  of  Egili  is  prepared  to  inscribe  a  song  on 
wooden  tablets;  the  Rok-stone  contains  part  of  a  heroic  poem;  an  old 
calendar,  the  Skaane-law,  etc.,  are  preserved  in  runic  MSS. ;  Olaus  Magnus 
(1490-1558)  states  that  runic  MSS.  were  preserved  in  Skara  and  other 
places. 

He  compares  the  wandering  singers  of  the  middle  ages  to  "the  literary 
Bohemians  of  to-day"  (  !)  ;  he  ascribes  to  Heine  the  honor  of  introducing 
"the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  ocean  .  .  into  literature"  (what  shall  we 
then  do  with  the  English,  the  Dutch  and  other  poets  who  wrote  about  this 
grandeur  long  before  Heine  was  bom?)  He  repeats  the  antiquated  theories 
of  Scherer  (though  not  so  stated)  about  Germanic  accent  (the  Germanic 
tribes  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  to  show  "a  tendency  to  revert  [the 
accent]  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world."  This  was  characteristic  of 
the  old  Italic  and  t||e  Keltic  and  it  is  the  case  in  Finnish  which  accents  the 
first  syllable  of  every  word);  he  states  that  Ziu  (Tyr)  "corresponded  to 
Zeus  or  Jupiter"  (p.  69),  although  he  has  the  correct  view  on  a  following 
page  (namely  that  "Ziu  was  .  .  identified  with  Mars") ;  he  affirms  that 
Tacitus  mentions  the  fact  "that  they  [the  Germans]  had  no  images  of  their 
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foda,**  altlMwuli  Taciiut  di*liactiy  ••>•  m  his  kUiory  Itei  iIm 
carried  'sigm^  dforumT  and  '^tfigi^s  #1  siima"  iMo  battle  (b  ilie  0>a 
Tacitus  indeed  Myt  that  a  cartaio  triba,  the  NMkanmli,  Ind  so  ii^ri) 
from  the  account  of  Adam  of  BfesMn  wa  art  caftaia  tiMI 
iMd  tmaatt  of  thdr  toda;  a  acolMoa  lilia  tida  oeeart  m  %  0^:  *\m  f^ 
Hmt  ol  the  Germaiia  w«  oratt  aoppoat  that  tfM  wmjtotkny  oH  tiK  EosMsa  vert 
aitBcd  with  wooden  tpeart,  the  poteu  of  wbkb  vera  haffdwad  Igr  cktrrimTI 

The  ftpcllinK  of  proper  tuunea  b  not  always  cooalMm  aad  aright  tath 
fuse  the  layman.  Thus  we  find  the  forms  KMm  and  Cohgn^,  PyOu^  #/ 
UartftlUt  and  of  UatsiHa:  Colkiamd  appears  at  CSlkmd,  Visby  as  Wyky; 
Woden  (A.  S.  ffWdii,  O.  E.  Wodtm)  U  spelled  W^Um;  the 
Holmgamgo  is  written  hcimgamg  and  Ao/Mr  as  Ao/ai,  dc 

The  above  exsmplei  are  taken  at  random  from  the  fine  few 
and  tend  to  show  the  general  weaknctsca  of  the  worfc    space  docs  not  per- 
mit the  giving  of  a  complete  list  of  corrections. 

We  should  like  to  see  more  of  the  private  life  of  the  GcnaaM  in  the 
various  periods,  more  about  their  manner  of  dress,  their  feasts,  their  aMdi- 
dne  and  doctors,  their  baths,  their  servants,  the  chase,  etc.  This 
swelled  the  book  somewhat,  but  certain  parts  could  be  abridged  (I 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste)  and  the  work  is  not  entirely  free  from  repetithmfc 
Unfortunately  a  bibliography  is  also  wanting.  By  giving  a  select  list  of 
books,  pointing  out  the  chief  and  best  works  in  the  bewildering  mau  of 
histories  of  German  civilization  in  German,  the  author  woold  have  par- 
formed  a  great  service  to  that  rather  large  class  of  scholars  and  Oflicra 
who  are  not  specialists  in  the  field,  but  interested  in  the  iuhjcct 

In  spite  of  its  shortcomings  the  book  is  a  worthy  effort  and  shoold 
have  a  large  circulation,  filling  as  it  does  a  *1oQg  felt  want**  A  tccood 
edition  will  give  opportunity  for  enhancing  its  valoe  by  the  removal  of 
minor  mistakes. 

Am Aimcs  JoBjiaoK. 
University  of  Pennsyhmmia, 

•llbum,  P.  A.     The  Govemance  of  Em^e.    Pp.  xl,  347.    IMcr.  f  lom    N'ew 
York:  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.,  1910L 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Natal  legislature^  haa  alnccra^  tried  to 

"the  average  politician  or  man  of  affairs'*  to  an  nndantoBAng  of 

matter*— «uch.  for  example^  as  *the  tnsidioBa  and  datarniii  growth  of 

Socialism  in  the  colonies*  (p.  viti).    To  this  and  other  ends  he  rantst  from 

the  Achatan  League  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  fraoMrs  of  the 

American  constitution,  he  forgivingly  agrees,  were  ''bat  slightly 

with  the  classics'*  (p.  3) ;  indeed  **the  Achatans,  though  true 

not  believers  in  the  twentieth  century  Socialtatk  doOline  of 

going  with  taxation**  (p.  7).    But  as  the  "judichMa  an 

eningT  of  the  Roman  Senate  kept  the  dcnocratSe  puty  hi 

poshioo"  so  "patents  of  nobility  will  always  keep  Socialfatfe  ai 

parties  within  safe  bounds  in  the  British  Empire"*   (p.  aj).     The  farther 

helpful  intentions  of  the  writer,  his  sympathy  with  those  who  cnnnot  go 

""first  hand  to  many  of  the  aothorities  it  is  so  ncecaaary  lo  comnll*  have  led 
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to  ihis  history  from  "a  colonial  view  in  order  to  arouse  among  his  "country- 
men, in  the  United  Kingdom,"  a  greater  "pride  in  the  Empire.*'  In  this 
connection,  therefore,  he  notes  that  in  England  "the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries"  (p.  83),  and  that  in  Virginia 
Lord  Delaware  displayed  the  "spirit  of  self-sacritice  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  a  spirit  of  which  a  republic,  possessing  no  aristocracy,  can  never 
find  an  equivalent"  (p.  91).  He  also  states  that  "on  December  13,  1759, 
Wolfe  captured  Quebec"  (p.  106)  and  that  a  few  years  later  Warren  Hast- 
ings "succeeded  in  completely  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  British  in 
India"  (p.  1 19).  So  much  for  the  first  six  chapters  which  are  clearly 
historical  in  intent 

The  next  four  deal  with  the  governmental  organization  of  the  empire 
to-day.  Though  a  loyal  colonist,  the  author  admits  that  the  "rapid  develop- 
ment (of  responsible  government)  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  has  borne 
that  rank  weed,  untutored  democracy ;  and  democracy  untutored  is  Socialism" 
(p.  176),  In  the  case  of  Canada,  however,  although  "American  political 
methods"  have  occasionally  been  introduced  "by  a  few  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians" the  "wise  and  far-seeing  policy  of  building  up  (in  Canada)  a  colonial 
aristocracy"  is  accomplishing  much  good,  especially  "in  keeping  under  the 
insidious  doctrines  of  Socialism"  (p.  204).  As  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  the  question  is  asked  (p.  216) :  "Can  it  be  that  a  hasty  and  informed 
legislative  union  containing  all  the  tokens  of  insincerity  and  ulterior  objec- 
tives will  yet  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise?"  Nevertheless  the  author  is  a 
"sort  of"  federalist 

The  remaining  seven  chapters  treat  of  sea  power,  defense,  communica- 
tions, commerce,  the  press,  and  miperial  federation.  On  the  last  topic  the 
author  feels  deeply  that  the  proposal  of  federation  should  come  from  the 
mother  country,  though  he  appreciates  that  the  liberal  government  at  home 
is  "out  of  sympathy  with  the  oversea  possessions"  (p.  323),  and  their  leaders 
"openly  admit  that  territory  putside  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  unnecessary 
luxury"  (p.  329).  As  a  "nation  Great  Britain  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  other 
nations  and  falling  into  the  rank  of  second  class  powers"  (p.  329).  The 
remedy  is  imperial  federation,  which,  however,  must  also  lead  to  Irish  home 
rule.  To  the  present  British  constitution  an  imperial  senate  should  be  added. 
Democracy  in  the  colonies  has  developed  because  of  the  lack  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, for  a  colonial  is  "never  considered  worthy  of  more  than  knighthood." 
Hitherto  aristocracy  has  been  merely  a  national  asset  at  home.  "By  extend- 
ing aristocracy  to  the  Empire  the  ranks  of  Socialism  would  be  gradually  but 
surely  weakened,  and  the  bonds  of  Empire  would  be  considerably  strength- 
ened" (p.  344).  Is  it  possible  that  the  author  has  not  as  yet  been  raised  to 
the  peerage,  because  he  is  not  dangerous  enough  as  a  Socialist? 

Want  of  space  prevents  notice  of  typographical  errors,  chiefly  as  to 
dates  and  names.  But  the  book  is  dedicated  to  "those  corner-stones  of  the 
British  Empire  the  Ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;"  and  it 
supplies  a  map  ^'illustrating  Imperial  Communication  by  Wireless  Telegraphy," 
though  an  index  is  lacking. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 
Unwertity  of  Wisconsin, 
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8wift,  F.  H.  A  Uutory  of  i'ublu  Vtim^tumi  C^mm^m  Sdk^^t  Pmm^  m  Uu 
L'miud  Staus,  i79yi^S.  Pp.  U.  ^3.  Prk«,  ||.7$.  New  York:  Hcary 
Holt  k  Co,  1911. 

Thit  book  U  a  good  example  ol  Use  type  of  work  »hica  it  t»cii«  doot  by 
that  group  of  KboUrt  who  arc  deirociaf  thwMcKo  to  the  fla4|r  of  rHnifir 
The  author  hat  brought  togrthrr  from  lourcca  which  were  boC  aaaOy  iraJbhtt 
the  more  important  fact*  with  regard  to  the  hiaiory  and  prcaaac  nmm  ol 
public  penBaDcnC  common  school  fund*.  Thti  vohaM  iili  the  in 
to  bring  together  and  to  imerpret  the  factt  in  thia  fMd. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  part*.  In  part  ooe  the  author 
the  early  sources  of  tchool  support,  the  importance  of  school  lands  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  free  public  adocatkm,  the  sonreai^  nan^r- 
ment,  and  loss  of  these  funds.  In  part  two  is  given  a  snnnnaffy  ol  the 
origin,  present  condition,  and  administration  of  permanent  connBOn  adnml 
ftiruls  in  each  of  the  states,  arranged  alphabetically  by  siaieai  TWa  aection 
ui  the  work  is  intended  primarily  for  reference. 

In  the  more  general  discusskm  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  vohnnr. 
the  author  makes  clear  the  importance  of  school  funds  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  aid  which  they  have  afforded  in  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  in  poor  districts,  but  also  calls  attention  to  the  other  objects  to 
which  these  funds  have  been  devoted  and  shows  clearly  the  effect  thai  they 
have  had  in  the  development  of  our  public  school  system.  Attention  b 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  aim  of  soch  funds  was  the  abolition  ol 
the  school  tax.  Later  there  developed  a  second  aim,  namely,  lo 
tioo  and  to  bring  about  an  equality  of  opportunity  and  burden 
the  state.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  necesal^y  existing  lo-day  for 
a  more  efficient  management  of  public  school  funds,  and  wiggeala  the  nesd 
for  an  investigation  concerning  the  present  status  of  these  funds  thranghonl 
the  United  States. 

The  material  throughout  the  volume  is  most  adeqaaialy  tnnHBnriaed  In 
tables  which  enable  one  to  discover  readily  the  sitnalion  in  any  ilMi^  aad 
to  compare  easily  the  practice  amonK  these  various  iniita.  Any  ilndent  ol 
education  interested  in  its  fiKal  aspects  will  find  this  vohnne  a  veritoUa 
mine  of  information;  a  book  well  arranged  and  well  written. 

CmamoM,  DaAvron  SimAm. 

Ttacker/  ColUge,  Columbia  Umhtrtity, 

Tausalg,  F.  W.  Principles  of  Fconomift.  Two  vols.  Pp.  Iiv,  iiji.  Priest 
|L|.oa    New  York:  Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

This  latest  comer  in  the  field  of  general  treatises  on  econoniks  aroused  great 
expectatkms,  and.  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  those  expectations  wffl  not  he 
disappointed.  The  author  states  that  the  book  b  not  written  on  the  n»al 
model  of  textbooks  and  is  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  olclasafOoniinstfnc» 
tton.  This  opinkm  seems  correct,  for  the  priec;  dhririon  inio  two  volnase^  a 
certain  diffnseness  in  treatment,  and  the  relatively  lafii  ptft  devoted  to 
practkal  problems,   all   militate   against   teirthook  naa     Bnl  HKft  it  an 
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admiral^le  clarity  and  dcrinitcness  of  statement,  which  qualities,  together 
with  a  wealth  of  iUuitration,  will  assure  its  wide  use  for  reference. 

In  general  arrangement  and  content,  one  first  notices  the  absence  of 
any  aefNU'ate  treatment  of  consumption.  Here  Professor  Taussig  follows 
Mill— M  he  does  in  making  his  cross  references  by  sections  rather  than 
pages.  The  ideas  of  utility,  marginal  utility,  and  diminishing  utility,  arc 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  price  determination  in  the  chapter  on  "value 
and  utility."  As  to  the  order  of  the  main  division  of  the  subject,  "Produc- 
tion" comes  first,  with  "Value  and  Exchange"  second,  each  division  taking 
about  One-tenth  of  the  total  space.  Money  and  banking  and  international 
trade  form  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  books;  and  these  are  followed  by 
distribution.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  work  remains  and  it  is  devoted  to 
practical  problems  and  taxation.  The  relatively  great  space  given  to  the 
"book"  on  money,  banking— especially  banking — and  crises,  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  point;  though  the  length  of  the  books  on  problems  of  labor 
and  economic  organization  will  also  be  observed.  The  space  devoted  to 
"Population"  and  the  treatment  of  interest  before  rent  are  somewhat  unusual. 

As  to  the  theory.  Among  other  excellent  features,  the  reviewer  is 
struck  by  the  wise  definition  of  such  elementary  concepts  as  wealth  and 
production,  and  the  skilful  handling  of  such  points  as  the  way  in  which  cost 
of  saving  affects  the  supply  of  capital.  The  way  in  which  difference  in 
wealth  distribution  operates  upon  diminishing  utility  is  also  well  handled, 
as  is  its  relation  to  elasticity  of  demand.  Purchasing  power,  we  are  told, 
must  be  included  in  the  idea  of  marginal  utility :  marginal  utility  is  a  phrase 
used,  for  brevity,  to  indicate  the  complex  conditions  on  which  depends  the 
price  fetched  by  the  last  increment  of  supply.  Yet,  to  the  reviewer's  notion, 
too  much  potency  is  given  to  "marginal  utility."  That  pregnant  phrase  is 
given  such  a  place  that  at  points  it  might  be  used  interchangeably  with 
"value."  Then  what  light  does  it  throw  to  say  that  value  is  "determined 
by"  or  "depends  upon"  marginal  utility?  Is  it  not  unnecessary  to  call  actual 
price  the  measure  of  utility — is  it  not  confusing?  (p.  124).  The  various 
"cases"  of  value  (fixed  supply,  constant  cost,  etc.)  are  separately  treated, 
so  as  almost  to  suggest  that  different  forces  operate  and  that  a  different 
manner  of  determination  exists  in  each  case;  and  some  will  be  inclined  to 
criticise  this  treatment  even  as  Mill  has  been  criticised. 

The  "enlightened"  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  is  stated  with  unrivalled 
lucidity,  embracing  a  convincing  treatment  of  the  relation  of  rent  to  price 
and  the  difference  between  land  and  capital.  The  problem  of  interest  deter- 
mination is  solved  by  the  marginal-efficiency  route,  little  attention  being 
given  to  the  agio  concept.  But  the  author  denies  the  possibility  of  imputing 
a  specific  product  to  capital;  for  "capital  is  itself  made  by  labor; ♦}r-'( merely) 
represents  a  stage  in  the  applications  of  labor**  (197).  The  influence  of 
Bohm-Bawerk  is  uppermost.  The  theory  of  wages  adopted  is  substantially 
the  one  which  aroused  considerable  criticism  at  the  1909  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association:  wages  is  the  discounted  marginal  product 
of  labor.  The  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  a  "future  good"  like  capital 
Is  valuable;  but  it  fs  not  made  dear  how  the  author's  emphasis  of  the  idea 
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that  labor't  specific  product  b  hucpanihli  It  roHriitwt  villi  a 
marginal  product    TIm  rtatooiaf  amiclw  Uroogly  of  Ricardi 
at  iMMiitt  (p.  JOS).    Profits  ii  trtatcd  •«  a  ipcdal  form  of  wafMw  tim 
dconing  it  impoatible  to  draw  a  line  bccwaca  tlw  two  Aaffcat 

In  quefltioiit  of  opinion  and  policy,  Profatior  TaaMlg  Iriu  iIm  nail  on 
the  licad  whh  a  refraddag  sanity  of  vision  and  eonnmi  sense  ll  sasav  la 
the  reviewer,  however,  that  be  b  a  bit  hard  on  spcculaiors^ 

Ltwu  II.  HAatY. 
Vmhtrsity  of  Texas, 
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Agucvltvu.  Education  rot  Acu- 
cuLTUM.  19-20.  Protperity  ol 
agricultunU  ooUcfes,  19;  tort  ap- 
plied to  the  gradiuiie,  19;  tnininc 
of  men  for  fniMJammfl  rewiwh 
vital,  20. 

SoimiBBN    ActlCULTVlB,    PLAiaA- 
miOH    SvtTBll.    AMD    TBB    NtCtO 

Pioauui.  90-99.  Problem  of  the 
Negro,  90;  the  Negro  as  a  cottoo 
"hand/*  90;  ewmtial  eoooomic 
qualities  lacking  in  the  Negro, 
90;  ■gnificanoe  of  the  Black  Belt, 
91;  advantage  of  isolated  Negro 
family,  91;  industrial  superiority 
of  the  plantatioo  system,  91; 
post-bellum  plantatioo  system  de- 
Ibed,  92;  the  prerequisite  of  the 
system,  92;  tendency  toward 
hired  labor  increasing.  92;  ten- 
ancy in  the  South,  93;  meriu 
of  plantatioo  system,  94;  the 
credit  system,  95;  peooage  laws 
in  the  South,  96;  imprtwion  as 
to  education,  98;  reUgioo  as 
greatest  obstacle  to  ethical  pro- 
gress, 9S;  social  equality,  99. 
Umitbo  States  Dbpaktment  op 
Agucvltubb,  Th«,  100-109. 
Growth  of  the  Agricultural  work 
of  the  federal  government,  100; 
Secretary  Wilson  as  chief  execu- 
tive, 100;  functiooa  of  department 
extended  and  defined  by  special 
hgiilstioo,  101;  main  divisions 
of  agriculture,  102;  outgrowth 
of  iu  (unctions,  102;  Hssiified 
functions,  103;  administrative 
duties,  103;  inspectkxi  of  meat 
and  live-stock,  104;  animal  in- 
dustry and  the  food  and  drag 


act,  105; 


fbreits,   105: 

through  biological  survey,  106; 
supsrviiioo  of  federal  foods,  106; 
advisory  capacity  of  tht  depart- 
106:  JnvoiHgitinBa,  107; 
of  IflfanaotkNi,  107: 
atkios,  109. 
AcuctiLTtTBAL  Paim.  Sm  Pairs. 
Acuctn-TtnuL  Ladoosbs  im  rm 
UfOTiD  States,  40-44.  Pertcot^e 
of  Uborers  aod  laborer's  income  as 
shown  by  the  oeosos  of  1900,  40; 
oeosus  of  1910  sbowt  jncrrose,  41; 
opportunity  for  ooonpetitioo,  42; 
geoeral  sutus  of  farm  laboren.  43. 

AgEICULTUEAL  PEEfS,  SOCIAL  SlGKIF- 

ICANCB  or  THE,  158-162.  InfloeDo 
of  the  prioted  page,  158;  sketch  of 
developmeot  of  agricitltural  litera- 
ture, 158;  agency  for  agricultural 
development,  160;  books  on  agri- 
culture, 160;  social  ■gniilfancc  of 
this  literature,  161;  injinpapi 
ter  prepared  to  meet  local 
161;  need  for  eoooomic  and  social 
intcrpretatioo  of  (arm 
162. 


BUTTBEFIILO,     KbMTON     L 

Sociology  as  a  CoOege 
12. 


Camce,  Alexamose  B. 

Rural  Communities,  69. 
Caevbe,  T.  N.,  Boonomic 

of  Changes  io  Country 

21. 
Cbautai^qua  Movmnrr.  Tbb,  111- 

216.     Featorsi  of  meecii«s.   211; 

iofloeooe  of  boal  OaantaiMiaas,  21 1 : 

212:    figuTM  abowing  support  by 
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niral   oommunities,    213;     positive 
upoo  rural  life,  213;    atten- 
o£  audience,  214;    special 
instructiofi  introduced,  215;    popu- 
larity o(  county  fair,  215;  attitude 
of  management,  215. 
Ooin.TBi,   JooN   Leb.      Agricultural 

Laborera  in  the  United  Sutes,  40. 
OovNTST    Life.      Civic    Art    and 
CouimiY    LiFB,     191-199.       Civic 
art  applied   to  country   life,    191; 
value  of  beautifying,   191;    expres- 
sion of  dvic  art  lacking,  193;   evi- 
dences of  improvement,  194;    care 
of   highways,    195;    adornment   of 
triangles  and  squares,  195;    oppor- 
tunities for  expression  of  dvic  art 
in  architecture  or  rural  structures, 
196;   ways  of  effecting  these  bene- 
fits   that    result    from    concert    of 
action,  197;    opportunities  for  col- 
lective endeavor,  198. 
Conditions  and  Needs  of  Coun- 
try  Life,   3-11.      Negative  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  3;  positive 
aspects  of  the  problem,  6;    ne- 
cessity of  a  new  point  of  view, 
6;  the  matter  of  living,  6;  secur- 
ing of  a  sodal  outlook,  7 ;  funda- 
mentals inddent  to  realization  of 
this   needed    point   of    view,    9; 
importance  of  leadership,  9;    ne- 
cessity of  reorganization  of  rural 
education^    9;     improvement    of 
farm  Ufe,  11. 
Country   School,   The,    149-157. 
Importance    of    the    school    in 
socialization    of    rural    life,    149; 
nature  of  rural  education,    149; 
specific  charge  against  the  rural 
•chool,  150;  subject-matter  taught 
in  the  school,  151;  reorganization 
of  entire  working  staff  of  adminis- 
trators, supervisors  and  instruct- 
ors,   152;    re-building   of   school 
ptont.  156. 

BOOMOMIC  SlGNIPICANCE  OF  CHANGES 

iJf  CouimtY  Population,  21-25. 


Effects  of  a  system  of  farm  ten- 
ancy, 21;  competition  between 
the  higher  and  lower  standards 
of  Hving,  22;  danger  of  inter- 
national competition,  23;  im- 
portant distinction  between  a 
high  standard  and  an  eflSdent 
Standard,  24;  necessity  of  the 
American  standard  bdng  rational 
and  effident  instead  of  expensive, 
24. 
Social  Life  in  the.  Country,  119- 
130.  Forms  of  sodal  life  in  the 
country,  119;  influence  of  ma- 
chine industry  and  railroad,  119; 
country  life  dominated  by  labor, 
119;  stimulation  of  social  inter- 
course, 121;  ways  of  securing 
effects  of  system,  121;  concen- 
tration of  sodal  life  lamentable, 
121;  economic  factor  entering 
into  the  situation,  122;  results 
of  casual  meetings,  123;  growth 
of  class  consdousness,  124;  class 
distinctions,  124;  the  school,  125; 
the  church,  126;  the  home,  128; 
measures  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  "middleman,"  129;  recon- 
struction of  the  country  church, 
130. 

Davenport,      Eugene.         Sdentific 

Farming,  45. 
Dixon,  Samuel  G.    The  Rural  Home. 

168. 

Everly,  E.  K.  Co-operative  Move- 
ments Among  Farmers,  58. 

Fairs,  Influence  Exerted  by  Agri- 
cultural, 200-210.  Need  for  local 
agricultural  associations,  201;  the 
fair  redirected  and  enlarged,  203; 
exhibits,  204;  judging,  205;  demon- 
strations, 205;  contests,  206;  en- 
tertainments and  amusements,  206; 
state  and  county  aid;  premiums, 
207;  water  supply,  208;  season  for 
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holding  tain,  208;  fMiid   mcnUty, 
209;  bow  liuUl  county  fair  aaociA- 
tiont  b6  faidtigtHJ  to  ttndsftalw  tliis 
work,  209. 
PaKM      TkNANCY      IM      IWM      UNtTBO 
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Van   Noema.v.   H.    E.      RunU  Con- 
veniences, 163. 
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148.  The  field.  140;  iu  beginnings, 
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oo-operetion,  141;  efficiency  in  or> 
ganiiation.  141;  the  county  secre- 
Ury,  142;   basis  of  operation,  142; 
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terests conserved,  144;  supplement- 
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145;  civic  aspects,  145;  niral  rec- 
reation, 146;  the  home,  146;  re- 
ligion in  the  country,  147;  con- 
served by  state  and  international 
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PART  ONE 


The  Need  for  Efficiency  in  Municipal 
Government 


(I) 


EFFICIENCY  IN  CITY    GOVERNMENT 


By  Hbnry  BruI^rb. 
J  .i.  t  Dn  WUliAm  H.  AUoi  and  Pmkrkk  A.  Ckvcbad  ol  the 

NcM    .  roMi  U  Municipal  Rflinrcli  and  Tlaiaiflc  Scbool 

for  Public  Service. 


Origin  of  the  MovfmitU 

Through  a  catastrophe  Galveston  learned  what  many  dties  do 
not  yet  appreciate,  that  dty  government  is  the  indsspenable  intni- 
mcnt  of  effective  community  coK)pcration.  To  equip  its  government 
to  take  leadership  in  rebuildinj;  the  wrecked  city  and  to  safeguard  it 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster,  the  citizens  of  Galveston  resorted  to 
the  commission  plan  whose  gro^**th  and  achievements  were  recently 
vixndly  described  in  The  Annals.  Similarly,  the  efficiency  mofve- 
ment  in  cities  grew  out  of  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  community 
welfare  upon  government  activity.  It  began  in  1906  in  an  effort 
to  capture  the  great  forces  of  city  government  for  hameseing  to 
the  work  of  social  betterment.  It  was  not  a  tax-saN-ing  incentive 
nor  desire  for  economy  that  inspired  this  first  effort  to  apply  modem 
efficiency  tests  to  municipal  government,  but  the  con\-iction  that  only 
through  efficient  government  could  progressive  social  wdfare  be 
achieved,  and  that,  so  long  as  government  remained  inefficient, 
volunteer  and  detached  effort  to  remove  social  handicaps  would 
continue  a  hopeless  task. 

The  efficiency  movement  is  not  trying  to  convert  dty  govern- 
ment into  a  master  philanthropist.  On  the  contrary  it  aims  to 
remove  city  government  from  its  isolation,  and  to  make  it  the  cus- 
tomary and  accepted  common  agency  for  ** getting  things  done**  by 
all  groups  of  citixens  in  the  exfoition  of  public  purposes  upon  wfaidi 
they  di\nde  either  because  of  radal,  sectarian,  social,  economic  or 
political  differences. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  for  fractional,  isoJated.  incom- 
pkte.  ill-equipped  and  cross-purpose  social  welfare  work  a  dty-wide^ 
community  planned  and  community  executed  progrun  of  dtiaen 
wdl-bctng.    It  recognises  in  health  work,  public  education,  public 
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charities,  police  work,  corrections,  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice,  housing  control  and  public  recreation,  opportunity  to  deal 
directly  with  conditions  engendering  personal  incapacity  and  com- 
munity distress. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  effort  to  obtain  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment originated  with  any  single  organization  or  was  unknown  before 
bureaus  of  municipal  research  began  their  work  of  co-operation  with 
public  officials.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  not  until  1906,  when  an 
experimental  bureau  of  research  was  established,  had  any  official 
or  citizen  agency  directed  its  effort  exclusively  to  learning  the  facts 
regarding  city  government  and  to  constructive  effort  to  promote 
efficient  municipal  administration. 

Since  1906  citizens  and  officials  of  New  York  City  have  given 
persistent  attention  to  the  work  of  converting  "ramshackle"  into 
efficient  government.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Hoboken,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  and  numerous  smaller  towns  have  organized  and  are  financ- 
ing agencies  to  bring  about  better  city  government  through  learning 
the  facts  regarding  present  government  service,  organization,  methods 
and  community  needs. 

Supplementing  local  work,  the  Metz  Fund  of  $30,000,  established 
by  ex-Comptroller  H.  A.  Metz,  has  as  its  purpose,  placing  country- 
wide in  the  hands  of  municipal  officials,  officers  of  boards  of  trade, 
dvic  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce,  precise  information 
regarding  the  best  administrative  and  accounting  practices  worked 
out  in  any  American  city.  The  Training  School  for  Public  Service 
with  $200,000  has  begun  an  experiment  in  equipping  men  for  public 
emplo>Tnent  and  civic  work  as  distinct  professional  pursuits. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  organized  a  commission 
to  apply  the  principles  of  efficiency  to  the  federal  government. 

Each  of  these  steps  is  directly  traceable  to  the  experimental  test 

b^;im  in  New  York  in  1906  of  basing  citizen  protest,  citizen  request, 

governmental  plans,  and  administrative  methods  upon  a  scientific 

•    ly  of  community  conditions  and  the  '"acts  of  govern -nental  action, 

:   v,iect,   results  and  failures. 

First  Steps 

So  great  has  been  the  task,  necessarily  first  imdertaken,  of 
instituting  efficient  business  practices  in  city  departments,  that  for 
these  first  years  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  citizen  efficiency 
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agencies  has  been  devoted  to  0(M>permtion  with  public  officials  in  reor- 
ganizing budget  making,  accounting,  purchasing,  Umekeeping,  stocv- 
keeping.  and  to  providing  a  fact  basis  for  administration.  For  this 
reason,  despite  already  extensive  emphasis  upon  health,  education, 
housing  and  dependency,  the  idea  is  very  general  that  those  interested 
in  promoting  efficiency  in  government  are  ooooemed  only  with  busi- 
neas  methods,  efficient  accounting  and  the  tfchnical  aspects  of  budget 
mnkinK.  etc. — in  short  the  means  and  methods  of  government  rather 
than  its  aims  and  policies. 

Systematizing  public  business  has  been  necessary  to  equip  dty 
government  to  do  the  work  already  committed  to  it  and  to  prepare 
it  for  the  assumption  of  increased  responsibilities.  However  well- 
conceived  and  wcll-intcntioncd  the  program  of  city  government  may 
be,  its  value  to  the  community  will  depend  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  accomplishment  is  checked  against  purposes  and  intentions, 
results  achieved  measured  against  standards  of  possible  results, 
misdirection  of  effort  and  other  waste  detected  and  dixxrted  into 
channels  of  needed  activity. 

While  the  efficiency  movement  aims,  it  is  true,  at  efficient 
business  administration  in  cities,  the  scope  of  its  purpose  is  as  wide 
as  the  five  standards  by  which  it  holds  municipal  efficiency  must  be 
tested.    These  standards  are: 

1.  Efficiency  of  ser\4cc    program  or  objectives  towards  wfaidi 

government  actiWties  are  directed. 

2.  Efficiency  of  organization,  with  reference  to  facilitating  the 

economical  execution  of  the  service  program. 

3.  Efficiency  of  method  which  i\nll  pro\*ide  the  best  means  for 

performing  each  separate  function  and  task  of  dty  govern- 
ment. 

4.  Efficiency  of  personnd— conodved  of  as  a  specially  trained. 

socially  minded,  skilfully  directed  and  permanently  employed 
corps  of  munidpal  workers  to  man  the  organization,  to 
devise,  superxnse  and  employ  efficient  methods  and  to  exe- 
cute an  efikient  program  of  servici 

5.  Efficient  dtizenship.  cquii^xd  through  inleUigenoe  regarding 

dtizcn  needs,  and  armed  with  facts  regarding  government 
conditions  and  results,  to  co-operate  with  public  officials 
in  enlaiiging  the  usefulness  of  government  and  insuring 
its  adherriitx*  to  e  ;iiihlish  standards  of  effidency. 
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I.  An  Efficient  City  Program 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reach  out  in  the  realms  ol  imagination  to 
find  items  for  an  efficient  city  proj^ram.  Tasks  already  undertaken 
by  Rovemmcnt,  badly  executed  or  ignored,  will  in  themselves  provide 
a  basis  for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  government  service.  Clearly 
to  learn  what  government  under  existing  laws  and  existing  plans  is 
responsible  for  is  the  first  step  in  testing  efficiency  in  city  work. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  most  costly  inefficiency 
is  not  extravagance  or  waste  in  executing  work  performed,  but 
failure  to  so  plan  work  that  it  will  adequately  meet  community 
requirements.  If  departmental  activities  are  misdirected,  it  is  poor 
consolation  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  public  to  know  that  taxes  are 
comparatively  low,  that  supplies  are  purchased  at  reasonable  prices 
and  that  employees  give  full  day's  service. 

Nowhere  is  inefficiency  resulting  from  misdirected  work  more 
clearly  sho\\Ti  than  in  the  execution  of  public  improvements.  Wrong 
city  planning  and  no  city  planning  are  costing  American  cities  infi- 
nitely more  than  inefficiency  and  graft  in  construction  of  public 
works.  It  may  be  true  that  no  public  work  in  New  York  City  has 
been  more  efficiently  performed  than  the  construction  of  the  great 
East  River  bridges.  Yet  there  has  been  no  greater  waste  in  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  the  city  has  expended  for  public 
improvements,  because  planned  without  reference  to  the  city's 
rapid  transit  needs,  these  bridges  obstruct  rather  than  facilitate 
the  solution  of  this  pressing  problem. 

Wrong  location  of  school  buildings  because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  location  of  school  population  is  not  mitigated 
by  economy  and  efficiency  in  school  construction.  Purchasing 
park  lands  in  isolated  and  inaccessible  sections  can  never  be  justified 
on  the  score  of  a  bargain  opportunity  for  acquiring  real  estate. 

To  frame  an  efficient  city  program,  then,  two  steps  are  necessary: 
first,  ascertaining  the  work  and  services  that  charters  and  general  laws 
require  and  that  government  departments  are  authorized  to  perform, 
and  which  citizens  now  assume  that  government  has  undertaken; 
second,  studying  community  conditions,  both  with  reference  to  the 
already  established  activities  of  government  and  with  reference  to 
existing  needs  toward  which  community  services  have  not  as  yet 
been  directed. 

A  general  social  survey  helps  to  bring  together  in  a  single  picture 


community  condiliont  with  wlikh  sovenrnmi  b  ooncomcd.  In 
larKC  oommunitiM  fodal  nirveyi  am  boit  be  made  with  fBferenoe 
to  pttiticulju'  Kovwnmental  functions  or  doidy  rebted  groups  cf 
functions.  Thus  a  study  al  educition.  health*  charities,  or  public 
works  departmenU  would  aim  to  produce  Cacu  rcKardtng  the  scope 
and  efficiency  of  pment  artivitics  ami  the  education,  health,  chonta* 
ble  or  public  improvement  needs  of  the  city  as  >'ct  unaffected  by 
the  plans  or  activities  of  the  departmenU  in  question. 

Obviously,  efficient  health  work  is  impossible  without  knowledge 
of  community  health  oondttton.  This  fact  is  so  commonly  recognised 
that  health  departments,  wherever  they  are  more  than  "nutsanoe** 
inspectors,  require  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  communi- 
cable or  oontagkxis  sickness  because  these  give  notice  to  health 
authorities  of  conditions  currently  demanding  actxxi.  But  merdy 
to  record  statistics  does  not  improve  health  or  stamp  out  disease. 
Health  statistks  should  lead  to  eiuumnation  of  causes.  Determin- 
ing causes  should  prompt  action  for  their  removal. 

Up  to  1909.  the  health  department  of  New  York  confined  itself 
in  its  anti-tubercukxis  woric  to  lequiring  physicians  to  report  cases, 
transferring  to  hospitals  cases  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
experimenting  in  the  sanitarium  on  treatment  of  incipient  cases. 
In  1909.  on  the  basis  of  maps  showing  the*  number  of  reported  cases 
and  their  frequency  in  congested  areas,  and  a  study  of  environmental 
conditions,  the  department  received  funds  to  conduct  a  contirroons 
educational  campaign  in  the  families  of  all  tubercukisis  patients  where 
private  physicians  were  not  in  attendance.  Since  then  it  has  directed 
and  encoumged  the  tubercukxis  ponr  in  habits  of  liWng  which  both 
minimise  the  danger  of  mntagkm  and  improve  the  patient's  chances 
for  cure. 

In  child  hygiene  work,  it  required  a  great  many  yean  for  New 
Vork*s  health  authorities  to  associate  high  infant  mortality  with 
parental  ignorance  and  impure  milk.  When  this  fact  was  discoverpd 
the  measuTBS  of  attack  indudcd  home  \'isits  to  side  babies,  educa- 
tkmal  placards  distributed  in  the  tenements,  and  dass  room  tnstnic- 
tkm  among  sdwol  giHs  hi  elementary  hygiene  of  diild<are.  But 
a  marked  reduction  in  infant  mortality  was  not  brought  about  until 
study  of  home  conditions  showed  that  tenement  mothers  needed  in 
addition  an  opportunity  to  obtam  puro  milk  and  timdy  advice 
and  medkal  attention  m  advance  of  the  sadmeas  of  their  babies. 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  municipally  conducted  milk  depots  and 
baby  clinics.  supi)lcmcntcd  wth  home  visiting  by  nurses,  1,110  lives 
were  saved. 

Sectknal  sun-cN's  of  city  conditions  bring  forward  at  once 
increased  opportunities  for  effective  community  co-operation.  For 
some  time  past  there  has  been  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of 
Comptroller  Prcndergast,  a  study  of  New  York  City's  relations  to 
private  charitable  institutions.  This  study  began  to  determine  the 
efficiency  and  economy  with  which  city  funds,  now  aggregating 
$5,000,000,  arc  expended  by  these  institutions.  But  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  many  opportunities  for  better  management 
which  the  study  revealed  was  the  evidence  brought  forward  that, 
however  efficiently  the  institutions  themselves  might  be  conducted, 
the  dty,  so  long  as  it  confined  its  efforts  to  present  activities,  could 
not  deal  efficiently  with  problems  of  public  dependency. 

Thousands  of  children  are  publicly  supported  in  private  insti- 
tutions, committed  because  of  the  death  or  dependency  of  their 
parents.  The  reasons  for  their  commitment  are  methodically 
xeoorded  in  great  registers  in  the  children's  bureau.  Once  a  year  the 
causes  of  commitment  are  summarized  and  published  in  the  report 
of  the  department  of  charities.  They  show  that  illness,  death  and 
desertion  are  the  principal  reasons  which  lead  parents  to  give  over 
to  the  city  the  care  of  their  children.  But  despite  its  records  and 
despite  the  apparent  preventability  of  these  causes,  the  city  still 
limits  its  concern  for  needy  children  applying  for  commitment 
to  placing  them  in  institutional  homes. 

No  dty  government,  no  dtizen  agency,  no  community  can 
achieve  efficiency  in  any  branch  of  dty  service  merely  by  bringing 
about  predsion,  orderliness  and  economy  in  the  performance  of 
existing  tasks.  City  government  must  match  its  efforts  against 
a  background  of  knowledge  regarding  opportunities  for  service. 
In  Nfilwaukec,  where  a  Bureau  of  Effidency  and  Economy  has  been 
established  by  the  dty  government,  a  definite  part  of  the  Bureau's 
program  is  to  study  such  questions  as  unemployment,  free  legal  aid 
and  women's  wages.  The  new  mayor  of  Schenectady  proposes  to 
make  the  dty  government  a  laboratory  of  sodal  inquiry  in  order  that 
every  sodal  need  of  the  community  which  may  be  satisfied  by 
co-operative  action  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  officials,  and  where  funds  and  limited  powers  permit,  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  program  of  government  service. 
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HOW  A  CITY'S  SOCIAL  PROGRAM   BXPAND6  HUBS  PACTS  OP 
NEEDS  ARE  LEARNED 

Divyon  U  ChikI    llyKienc.  Nrw  YuHc  Qty 
&  JoMpliiNK  Bakkk.  M.D..  Directur 

/p/j  CkM  iiyg$€tu  Bmdirt  Ss^jAfS 

Aitirily  Brfort  Iiwsiiiaiiom  IfrnttijiUim  AtHfiiy  AjUr  it 

oj  Needs,  1908  i/  SmdM^  If  12 

\    \\  Sch<H»l    chiUirvn    in-     TcsU  to  show  that  pttrcnta  CSMa^  tar  twimwit  ol  difl. 
s)Mx*lc<l  for  physioil       will    obtain    tftsatmmt    if        '         '        ..-.-*- 
(kfrt-ts.  need  tg  etpkined  wrbally 

by  nuneior 


(2)  70  ]ycT  cent  tif  children 
found  dcfcctixT. 

{.\)  PtwUl   canis  sent    to  88  per  cent  of  children  found   85  per  cent  ci  chfldnen  with 

fiarcnts  advising       defective  treated  in  test  by       drfccts  reportod  tfcatsd  in 

treatment.  Result       foUow-up  methodt.                    1911. 

8  per  cent  reported 
treated. 

B  (1)  Rdiel  nork.  ack  bn- 
hies  treated* 

(2)  Babies    vinted    only  Study  diowcd  ignorance  of  $S  milk  depots 

when    parents,    in-  mothers    and    bod    milk  All 

qiecton  or  charity  reepomible for  baby  deaths*  Initnictian    to   oMtkers   in 

societies  report  baby  homai^  medtoal  advioe  to 

ack  and  parents  aro  mothcfs    for    iafnli    is 
unable    to    employ 
phyiidans. 


(3)  VinU   made  only   in  SonmMr  oanpnicn  started  to  Special   **baby 

Himmsf  time.  test  dBcacy  of  education      vided  for 
by  nursei  at  home  Tiiita,      cfs  at 

(4)  Result  — infant    mor-  Utile     mothers'     feagwa. 

tality     from     dtar-  mothers*      tiawrt.       etc.  Saving   ci   thf   of   babies 

rhnal  itiwawa  totals  MSk  depots  cspefimcnted      onderoos  yf  in  4a»aths* 

5,000  peraimnm.  with.                                     aKgwrimwt,      MtS— al 
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The  program  and  objectives  of  city  government  action  will  con- 
tinually change  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  heightening 
of  demands  upon  government  service.  But,  in  framing  the  budget 
of  cxix?nditurcs,  annual  opportunity  is  given  to  cities  to  revise  their 
programs,  to  redirect  the  activities  of  their  departments,  to  extend 
or  to  check  them.  Scientific  budget-making  recurrently  presents 
the  occasion  for  using  facts  r^arding  community  conditions  and 
governmental  service  in  promoting  government's  usefulness  and 
efficiency. 

For  years  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  New  York 
City  has  refused  to  grant  full  amounts  requested  by  the  health  and 
charities  departments  because  it  was  not  convinced  that  moneys  asked 
for  were  needed  to  protect  the  city's  health  or  to  care  for  its  destitute. 

Reluctance  to  appropriate  has  been  partly  attributable  to  the 
uncertainty  that  funds  requested  would  be  used  with  fullest  efficiency. 
But  it  has  also  been  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  requesting 
dcixutments,  the  community,  nor  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, had  definitely  pictured  to  itself  the  wide  gap  existing 
between  health  and  charitable  services  now  rendered  and  the  health- 
and  charitable  needs  of  the  city. 

2.  Efficiency  in  Organization 

The  general  features  of  city  organization  are  properly  and  usually 
determined  by  charter  provision.  But  to  provide  for  a  board  of 
commissioners,  a  mayor  and  coimcil,  a  commissioner  of  police,  a 
director  of  public  safety,  or  a  commissioner  of  public  works,  is  not 
making  provision  for  an  organization  to  conduct  the  general  city 
government,  or  police,  fire  and  public  works  departments.  The 
major  divisions  of  municipal  activity  consist  of  groujjs  of  sub-func- 
tions, each  involving  a  special  character  of  work  and  requiring  six?cial 
forms  of  organization  and  special  ability  and  training  on  the  part 
of  sup)crvisors. 

Fortunately,  legislatures  or  charter  commissions  are  not  re- 
quired to  frame  schemes  of  charter  organization  out  of  whole  cloth. 
Even  commission  government  is  not  new  under  the  top.  Charter 
legislation  is  now  generally  charter  re\ision  or  charter  rearrange- 
ment. Even  where  charters  are  first  drafted  by  well  intentioned 
citizen  amateurs,  lines  of  activity  and  forms  of  organization  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  existing  activities  and  existing  organization. 
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Fanciful  innovatioas  may  be  made  to  ooiTDCt 
in  organisaUoQ  because  they  teem  to  thoie  who  Craine  them  capectaOy 
ingenious  devices  for  obtaining  efficient  government.  But  just  as 
a  wise  program  of  service  for  government  must  be  based  on  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions,  so  a  plan  of  departmental  and  internal  depart- 
mental organisation  must  be  based  upon  an  undentandiog  ci  the 
existing  organization,  its  merits,  defects,  ability  or  (athtro  to  meet 
scnncc  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  most  scientific  attempt  to  frame  a  charter  for  any 
American  city  was  that  made  by  the  Ivins  Comnassioii  appointed 
for  New  York  City  by  Governor  Hu^ies  in  1909.  When  this  com- 
mission began  its  work  considerable  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  the 
existing  government  of  New  York  City.  Various  city  departmenU 
had  for  several  years  been  undergoing  investigation  which  revealed 
innumerable  breakdowns  and  a  general  low  state  of  efficiency.  A 
great  many  theories  had  been  formulated  to  correct  defects  so  made 
known.  Members  of  the  commission  themselves  had  either  held 
public  office,  were  public  officials  during  their  time  of  membership 
in  the  commission,  or  u^rc  active  in  public  work,  and  were,  in  coo- 
sequence,  possessed  of  definite  views  regarding  dianges. 

The  commission,  proceeded,  however,  on  the  assumption  that 
intelligent  charter  revision  could  not  be  accomplished  without  first 
hand,  fresh  knowledge  of  how  government  is  now  ofganiaed  and  how 
it  now  conducts  its  work.  Actual  organization  and  actual  procedure 
could  not  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  charter.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments. ncN^er  ha\ing  analysed  the  machinery  under  their  dirsctkn, 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  give  an  accurate  dosrriDiion  cjf  how  it  was 
constituted  and  how  it  operated. 

The  Bureau  of  Nfunidpal  Rescarcli,  tbcrcfurc.  was  requGSlod 
to  chart  the  organization  of  every  dty  department  to  show  by  sched- 
ules what  was  being  done,  who  was  doing  it,  the  organiauion  pnn'ided, 
and  the  exact  powers  and  duties  of  every  unit  in  the  departmental 
structure.  For  the  first  time  what  the  dty  government  was  in  fact 
was  shown  graphically.  By  reference  to  the  charted  plan  of 
orgimiatkm  and  schedules  of  powers  and  duties,  discoHkm  of  detects 
in  orgamntioo  was  immediately  defim'tiard.  Ovetionded  dhMom^ 
underloaded  divisions,  conflicts  in  authority,  overlapping  or 
gruous  functional  responsibilities  were  brought  to  light.  By 
of  those  orvanizalion    charts    it    was    posible    to    iniard 
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omissions  in  the  revised  charter,  and  to  Icam  where  it  was  wise  to 
prescribe  definite  forms  of  organization,  and  where  discretion  in  this 
regard  should  be  left  to  local  boards  or  officials. 

In  summary,  efficient  planning  of  organization  for  charter 
prescription  will  therefore,  include: 

1.  Study  of  existing  organization  and  relation  to  powers  and 

duties. 

2.  Reclassification,  if  needed,  by  functional  j^roups. 

3.  Kliminating  incongruities  of  functional   resi)onsibilities 

or  excessive  or  under  responsibility. 

4.  Eliminating  conflicts  of  jurisdiction. 

5.  Centralizing  all  activities  of  one  kind,  so  far  as  ix)ssiblc, 

under  one  general  administrative  control. 

6.  Lea\nng  to  local  authorities  and  administrators  deter- 

mination of  details  of  organization,  divisional  structure 
and  distribution  of  duties. 

The  actual  task  of  building  up  an  efficient  administrative 
machine  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  administrator.  It  is  for  him  to  place 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  to  functionalize  work  and  group 
subordinates,  to  clarify  responsibility  and  the  relations  of  subordina- 
tion, to  specify  with  definiteness  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by  each 
employee  considered  with  reference  to  kind,  quantity  and  time  of 
performance.  Efficient  organization  will  not  only  be  specific  in  the 
assignment  of  duties,  but  will  provide  for  efficient  supervision, 
facility  of  contract  between  supervisors  and  subordinates,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  sujxjrvisors  *  and  executives  on  the  other,  for 
conference  on  work  plans  of  organization  problems  and  for  flexibility 
80  as  to  avoid  reciuring  periods  of  over-pressure  and  under-prcssure. 

When  President  McAneny  began  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  he  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  five  separate  accounting  offices,  each  maintain- 
ing its  original  books  of  entry,  its  independent  appropriation  and  fund 
ledgers,  and  employing  separate  and  imsupervised  staffs  of  book- 
keepers and  accountants.  A  single  set  of  departmental  accounts, 
one  accounting  office  under  one  supervisor,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
five  independent  offices,  and  not  only  does  the  work  formerly  commit- 
ted to  the  five  with  lower  expenditure,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
accurac>'  and  usefulness. 
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V  Fcwrdiffcfrntdivifikxtf  UtheDeputmeotoflhiblkWor^ 
ing  with  fractions  of  the  problan  of  matnUintng  wtew«tki,  Mr. 
McAncny  comoiidated  into  one,  with  a  reduction  in  Coree  from  35 
to  15.  Under  old  conditiont  each  division  Ibraman  attempted  to 
justify  the  continuance  o£  hit  tpedal  service  by  manufacturing  work 
to  do  and  spreading  out  as  thinly  as  possible  woric  actuaOy  required. 
Under  reoiganisation.  ^-ith  centralised  wisponsibih'ty  for  every  Cm- 
ivtxt  of  sidewalk  maintenance  work  street  signs,  sub-surface  vaults, 
incumbrances  and  paving— no  task  is  completed  until  all  others 
arc  completed,  and,  because  oC  the  conoentiation  6L  thinking  and 
action  with  respect  to  the  whole  problem,  noteworthy  improvement 
has  resulted  in  sidewalk  conditions. 

As  formerly  constructed,  before  its  "  roorgamsatkm  £rom  top  to 
bottom."  the  finance  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  ^v^«*«g^H 
of  a  series  of  separate  jurisdictions  presided  over  by  practicaay 
independent  diWsion  chiefs  theoretically  responsible  to  the  comp- 
troller, but  because  of  a  monopoly  of  information,  practically  exercis- 
ing undisputed  sway  each  in  his  own  jurisdiction.  Accounting  and 
auditing  functions  were  so  broken  up  that  each  separate  step  invited 
the  establishment  of  an  oflficixd  principality.  In  each  of  these  separate 
divisions  were  separate  staffs  and  separate  recoixls  containing  infor- 
mation frequently  recorded  in  similar  records  maintained  by  other 
divisions  of  the  department. 

Under  reorganization,  accounting  and  auditing  functions  are 
centralized,  detadied  auditing  bureaus  brought  together  under  one 
control,  every  step  in  the  process  of  audit  and  accounting  definitely 
prescribed,  and  necessary  information  recorded  in  one  place  for  the 
conunon  use  of  every  officer  or  interested  employee  of  the  department. 

Pew  city  departments  will  retain  their  present  organisation  if 
commissioners  or  directors  will  have  existing  organisatioos  diagiain- 
mcd.  functions  listed  in  detail,  and  actual  duties  described.  An  honest 
photograph  of  the  average  city  department  wiU  generally  lead  an 
eflkient  head  to  take  one  of  the  f oUowing  steps : 

1.  To  group  and  centralize  control  o\Tr  like  general  functions. 

2.  To  put  together  detailed  activities  bekxiging  together. 

3.  To  place  emphasis  upon  important  work  now  carried  on  as 

a  '*8ide  ianie." 

4.  To  divkle  work  now  done  by  one  empkqree  among  two 

or  more  (rardy). 
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5.  To  give  to  one  employee  work  now  done  by  two  or  more 

(often). 

6.  To   abolish    imneccssary    steps,    work,    and    positions, 

"old  fasliioned"  habits,  private  memorandum  records, 
soft  snaps,  drudger>%  "free  lance"  jobs,  irresponsibility 
in  subordinates,  "roving  commissions,"  jxirmancnt 
"special"  assignments,  laxity  or  redundancy  in  sujxjr- 
vision  and  conflicts  in  authority. 

3.  Efficiency  of  Method 

Wrong,  roundabout,  old  fashioned,  slovenly  methods  cling  to 
dty  government  as  a  last  refuge  from  the  Juggernaut  Efficiency. 
Even  commission  government  gives  shelter  to  work  methods  that 
efficient  private  enterprise  discarded  a  generation  ago.  Adoption 
of  the  board-of-directors  analogy  to  private  business  organization 
has  not  dispelled  the  false  notion  that,  because  of  peculiar  govern- 
mental conditions,  public  business  methods  must  be  different  from 
private  business  methods.  Contagion  in  commission  government 
has  not  meant  contagion  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  business  methods. 
Houston  in  1902  installed  a  modem  system  of  accounting — such  as 
one  would  find  in  a  well  conducted  j^rivate  undertaking.  It  gives  to 
public  and  officials  alike  a  true  picture  of  the  city's  financial  opera- 
tions. This  system  was  the  one  asset  of  efficiency  handed  down  from 
the  old  government  which  the  commission  plan  succeeded  in  1905. 
The  success  of  Houston's  new  government  has  inspired  scores  of  cities 
to  try  the  commission  plan,  but  in  adopting  the  new  form  they  have 
ignored  Houston's  splendid  example  in  good  accounting. 

Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  are  only  a  few  miles  apart. 
Both  are  important  commission  governed  cities  aiming  at  efficiency, 
yet  each  goes  its  own  way  in  respect  to  business  methods.  Fort 
Worth  has  adopted  Houston's  asset  and  hability  accounting  system. 
Dallas  continues  on  a  cash  receipt  and  disbursement  basis.  Fort 
Worth  has  a  modem,  centralized  purchasing  agency  cutting  down 
the  cost  of  supplies.  Dallas  continues  the  wasteful  practice  of  per- 
mitting each  department  head  to  purchase  his  own  supplies. 

Interchange  of  experience  has  been  more  difficult  between  cities 
conducting  the  public's  business  than  among  competitive  private 
business  imdertakings.  City  comptrollers  sometimes  convene  for 
discussion,  but  spend  valuable  time  in  protesting  the  superiority 
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of  their  particular  "tyttemi"  and  hec^  ?u>  have  the  temer- 

ity to  suggest  improvements.  Suic  i^vcnuncnu,  theoretically 
empowered  to  regulate  municipal  as  weO  as  private  oorponitioQS, 
delight  in  devising  as  many  different  ways  for  dtios  to  conduct  the 
same  kinds  of  bunnees  as  the  inj^cnuity  of  legislators  is  able  to  sog* 
gcst.  More  cities  have  imitaUnl  New  York's  White  Way  than  haw 
adopted  its  efficient  budget  or  accounting  system,  or  would  ever 
have  heard  of  them  had  it  not  been  for  the  pernstent  ^Kitwtial 
campaigns  of  citizens'  agencies. 

Uniform  charters  have  not  meant  uniform  efficiency  of  methods 
that  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  any  charter  plan«  New 
Jersey,  under  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  taking  leadership  in 
adding  to  a  uniform  commission  government  law,  a  uniform  busbicas 
code,  including  procedures  for  assessments,  purchases,  budgei 
making,  accounting,  public  improvements  and  the  rest  of  the  ninety 
per  cent  of  city  business  that  con  be  conducted  in  only  one  best  way 
in  cities  of  comparable  size,  and  that  way  the  best  for  all  of  them. 

This  issue  of  The  Aknals  will  contain  many  papers  describing 
steps  already  token  by  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati  and  other 
cities  to  put  efficient  methods  into  operation.  They  will  iterate  and 
reiterate  such  terms  as,  unifying,  standardizing,  systtmaimng,  dari" 
lying,  co-ordinating,  controlling,  which  are  the  veritable  shibboleths 
of  the  efficient  city  government  camfmign.  They  represent  the  pro- 
cesses now  employed  to  drive  waste  out  of  city  government  and  to 
make  graft  improfitable  because  of  sure  detection.  For  six  years 
archaic  city  business  methods  have  been  under  attack.  New  York 
has  now  an  accounting  system  equalling  that  of  the  Pennsyh*anta 
Railroad.  Learning  the  art  of  standardisation  of  supplies  from  the 
Union  Padiic  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  New  York  is 
setting  an  example  to  every  American  dty  in  definite  doKription 
of  articles  to  be  purchased,  selection  of  articles  wnth  sole  reference 
to  requirements  and  far  seeing  economy,  and  in  testing  and  inspecting 
deliveries  to  ensure  their  exact  conformance  with  exact  specificatsons. 
To  interpret  the  specifications  both  for  purposes  of  bidding  and  lor 
purposes  of  inspection,  it  has  begun  the  devdoproent  of  a  standard 
room  where  examples  of  the  articles  specified  win  be  available  far 
examination.  In  its  new  municipal  building  it  will  conduct  a  testing 
laboratory  unexcelled  in  the  United  States.  All  these  steps  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy  and  eoonooiy  in  purchases  in  a  dty  where  six 
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and  even  fewer  years  ago  practically  every  supply  contract  or  order 
was  an  in\ntation  to  exploiters  to  gouge.  Messrs.  Lindars  and  Sands 
in  their  \iSL\ycT  on  budget  making*  tell  the  story  of  New  York  City's 
budget  revolution.  By  substituting  methods  of  precision  for  pull 
and  guess  work,  light  for  darkness,  critical  examination  for  dark 
lantern  fora>^,  the  budget  has  been  made  the  most  telling  instrument 
for  progrcssivcness  and  efficient  management  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible officials  and  an  intelligent  public.  Efficient  budget  methods 
automatically  save  millions  a  year,  whose  waste  in  the  grab  bag  era 
xxQver  came  to  light. 

The  work  of  uprooting  old  methods  and  installing  new  (new  to 
city  government)  has  by  no  means  been  completed.  Perhaps  New 
York  has  been  raised  from  forty  per  cent  to  sixty-five  per  cent  effici- 
ency, but  hardly  more  than  that.  It  is  estimated  that  still  one-tenth 
of  a  ninety  million  dollar  pay  roll  is  wasted  by  unnecessary  employ- 
ment, low  grade  service  or  misdirected  energy.  This  may  be  high, 
although  the  waste  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  as  Mr.  Wei  ton's  paper 
shows.*  For  example,  Commissioner  Thompson,  of  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  states  that  he  is  compelled 
to  waste  $100,000  a  year  merely  because  restrictive  civil  service  laws 
prohibit  the  facile  removal  of  veterans,  including  volunteer  ex-fire- 
men ** billeted"  on  the  city  through  its  pay  rolls.  Enormous  waste 
still  continues  in  supply  purchases,  because  the  work  of  standardiza- 
tion is  only  getting  imder  way  and  because  New  York  still  purchases 
its  supplies  through  seventy-five  purchasing  agents  instead  of  one. 
But  the  waste  remaining  no  longer  terrifies  the  conscientious  official 
or  city  betterment  worker.  Mystery  has  been  taken  from  it.  It 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  discouraging,  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  public  business  management  but  as  a  fungus  growth  which 
energy,  light  and  scientific  methods  quickly  destroy. 

4.  Efficiency  of  Personnel 

Where  there  is  method,  record  and  publicity,  many  incompetent 
employees  cultivate  efficiency.  Employees  in  boiler  rooms  respond 
almost  automatically  to  the  tell-tale  of  recording  devices,  showing 
water  and  coal  used,  amotmt  of  steam  developed,  current  generated. 
Supervision,  comparison  time  reports,  cost  data,  efficiency  records — 

iSaemwe  IM. 
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all  prove  powerful  stimuli  to  the  slothful  worker  mad  eooounictiig 
incentives  to  the  eneneetac. 

With  new  ftandards  of  service,  orpwiiation  and  method,  new 
standards  of  personnel  develop.  New  motives  in  dty  government 
will  shift  the  basis  of  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  chanctcr  of 
city  employees.  Civil  service  refonn  to  protect  oomnnmitaes  from 
exploitation  by  the  spoilsmen  in  oflke  will  increasingly  beoome  less 
necessary  than  dvil  service  reform  to  help  tosuooess  the  public 
who  wants  to  make  good.  Efficient  officials  oannoi  afford  to 
uith  experienced  efficient  employees  because  of  political  afliKations 
or  partisan  inactivity.  Efficiency-determined  communities  cannot 
afford  to  erect  barriers  to  dismissal  of  employees  who  do  not  measure 
up  to  new  standards  of  serviceability. 

Permanency  in  city  employment  is  important,  but  less  important 
than  capacity  and  willingness  to  scrx'c.  The  battle  against  the  spoil- 
men  has  made  dvil  service  reformers  more  intent  on  competition 
before  appointment  than  upon  ix^ormanoe  after  appointmeoL 
Service  records,  time  sheets,  cffidency  tests,  formulation  of  work 
"routines"  will  vitalize  the  now  too  theoretical  power  of  discharge 
for  incomijetence.  Three  years  ago  it  was  an  "insult"  and  htmnlia- 
tion  to  require  a  dty  employee  to  keep  time  records.  Now  time  sheets 
and  service  records  based  upon  them  are  supplanting  impressioo  and 
pull  in  determining  fitness  for  promotion. 

EHrect  primaries,  non-partisan  and  preferential  voting,  give  to 
the  electorate  opportunity  for  &ee  selection  of  elective  nffinah  The 
recall  or  removal  on  charges,  as  exercised  by  Governors  Hughes  and 
Dix  in  the  State  of  New  York,  make  abuse  of  office  or  offidal  incom- 
petency less  likdy  to  escape  with  impunity.  But  just  as  competitive 
selection  on  technical  or  educational  tests  has  failed  to  pfodace  the 
specially  trained  employee,  so  these  new  devices  of  popular  control 
will  fail  to  produce  specially  equipped  candidates  for  office.  City 
government  needs  special  tnuning  of  pemnnd,  elective  as  wefl  as 
appointive,  both  before  and  after  employment.  Germany  for  yean 
has  conducted  public  service  schools.  Cincinnati,  beginning  this 
year,  through  its  munid|>al  uni\Trsity,  is  providing  field  training  in 
government  scn-icc.  The  Tnuning  School  for  Public  Service  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research  in  New  York  is  a  pri- 
vate demoostratioo  of  a  public  need  that  will  presently,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of   spcdul  training  courses  for  txiblic 
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service  in  public  educational  sj'stems  and  in  universities  and  technical 
schools.  Indeed,  since  the  opening  of  this  school,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  has  announced  courses  for  city  employees, 
designed  to  pfx?|>arc  thein  for  higher  jjositions. 

Social  service  training  of  city  visiting  nurses,  accountancy  instruc- 
tion for  city  bookkeeixirs,  practical  courses  in  administration  for 
subordinate  administrative  officers,  instruction  in  municijml  engineer- 
ing problems  where  these  differ  from  private  engineering  problems, 
offer  immediate  o[5ix)rtunities  for  bettering  public  ser\ice. 

Schools  of  this  character  are  appreciated  in  private  business. 
The  New  York  Edison  Company  conducts  a  practical  school  for  its 
employees  and  aims  to  prcjxire  those  who  complete  the  course  for 
responsible  positions  in  the  service  of  lighting  companies.  The  course 
is  not  compulsory,  but  those  among  the  employees  who  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  take  it,  the  company  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  consider  as  available  for  imjxjrtant  advancement.  Similar  schools 
arc  conducted  by  other  industrial  establishments. 

Cities  have  no  greater  problem  than  the  training  of  personnel. 
Employees  cannot  be  efficient  imless  they  feel  the  incentive  which 
comes  from  definite  opportunities  ahead.  The  city  that  first  learns 
to  deal  with  its  working  forces  on  some  other  basis  than  abuse, 
indifference,  cajolery,  favoritism  or  fear  will  come  very  near  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  efficient  government.  Promotional  systems 
based  upon  work  and  service  tests,  retention  based  upon  effidency 
records,  compensation,  equalized  without  reference  to  political  draw- 
ing-of-water  or  hewing-of-wood,  standardized  on  the  basis  of  reason- 
able standards  of  living  and  like  compensation  for  comparable  service 
in  private  employment  are  problems  efficient  government  workers 
must  promptly  attack.  Chicago  through  its  civil  service  commission 
is  taking  the  first  steps  in  this  direction.  New  York's  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  has  "resolved"  to  follow  suit.  But  other 
cities  lag  far  behind.  Commission  government  has  not  generally 
included  even  competitive  selection  of  employees.  Far  famed 
Galveston  has  no  civil  service  law  and  is  prohibited  by  its  charter 
from  going  outside  of  the  tiny  island  upon  which  it  is  built  to  find 
its  employees,  big  or  little.  Milwaukee  had  to  dismiss  an  efficient 
commissioner  of  public  works  because  he  happened  to  live  in  another 
beloved  state  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  The  New  York  legis- 
lature, at  the  suggestion  of  a  Tammany  Assemblyman  has  recently 
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been  considering  a  law  making  it  niandatory  Cor  public  emptoywi 
in  that  state  to  conform  to  the  benighted  Wisooosin  rule  both  bdEoro 
and  after  apfx>intment. 

The  tinsel  superiority  of  the  compicootti  officeholder  ctahlwhca 
autocracy  in  city  dqiartmcnu  where  coK^penOioQ  should  rale. 
BootlicidnK  is  still  cx|jecUxl  by  many  public  officcholderm.  although 
private  business  has  long  ago  learned  that  conferences  with  employees, 
(>articipation  in  work  planning  and  oartidpation  in  credit  Cor  work 
done  increases  dividends. 

5.  Efficmti  CiHMtnskip 

All  the  steps  taken  to  develop  efficient  government  provkle  as 
well  for  advancing  the  cfTicicncy  of  citizens  in  their  ^<^**wy  with 
government.  For  most  citizens  having  livings  to  earn,  oootact  with 
goxxmment  facts  must  cither  be  confined  to  some  special  Kne  of  activ- 
ity or  must  be  a  \icarious  contact  established  through  a  dvic  agency. 
Wliatcvcr  intelligence  the  average  dtizcn  ^ill  have  regarding  the 
details  of  government  will  continue  to  be  gained  as  now,  either  from 
Ijcrsonal  obscrx'ation  of  physical  conditions  or  from  newspaper 
accounts.  W^crc  a  fact  basis  for  information  regarding  dty  business 
is  dcvclo|xx]  nc\vsi>a|x;rs  will  provide  facts  instead  of  goasip,  heamy 
or  scandal. 

The  1911  New  York  budget  exhibit  was  visited  b-  -^ — *••  a  mil- 
lion persons,  but  the  facts  which  it  presented  regardii  .  :iaiioes 
and  needs  were  read  by  millions  of  readers  of  countless  columns  of 
newspaper  discussion.  Any  dtizen  can  tell  when  the  pavement 
before  his  door  is  neglected  or  when  dty  water  is  discolored,  but  no 
dtizcn  can  generalize  on  these  observations  or  learn  from  them 
anything  at  all  regarding  the  dty*s  actual  efficiency. 

Where  gox^emment  is  iirogreesive  a  progrmaive  commercial 
organization  is  likdy  to  be  found.  Commisrion  government,  for 
example,  is  often  made  a  part  of  the  progresaivc  prugranis  of  **boost- 
ing"  commercial  organisations. 

Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  dty  chiba,  women's 
dubs,  churches  and  taxpayers'  associations  are  the  types  of  agencies 
existing  in  nKMt  oomnmnitics  which  nuiy  profitably  make  the  inter- 
pretation of  dty  facts  a  part  of  their  regular  activities. 

The  first  need  of  dtiaen  efficiency  b  adeqtmte  publidty  of  dty 
facts.  Munidpal  reporting  is  still  a  wordy,  uninforming  and  hope- 
lessly unreadable  utterance  of  misoeQaneoas  items.    A  very  definite 
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obligatiofi  of  the  cfikiency  cITort  is  to  develop  standard  city  rcportinj^. 
A  city  report  to  pet  inside  the  minds  of  citizens,  however  intelli- 
gent, must  be  brief,  prompt,  explicit  and  so  framed  as  to  throw 
into  prominence  significant  facts  that  tell  the  story  of  action 
and  efficiency  quickly.  City  reports  most  everywhere  are  still 
intended  for  printing  only  and  not  for  reading,  understanding  or 
interpretation. 

If  school  children,  instead  of  being  taught  the  profound  (rapidly 
disappearing)  differences  between  judicial,  executive  and  legislative 
functions,  were  taught  how  to  read  city  reports  and  what  are  the 
significant  facts  to  look  for  and  demand,  intelligent  citizens  might 
come  to  include  in  their  intelligence  some  idea  as  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  city  hall. 

Take  for  example  health.  Why  should  not  a  high  school  pupil 
learn  that  the  efficiency  of  the  health  department  may  be  gauged  by 
some  such  facts  as: 

The  death  rate. 

The  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  rates  (morbidity 
and  death). 

The  bacteria  count  of  milk — maximum,  minimum  and 
average. 

The  number  of  school  children  treated  for  defects. 

The  nimiber  of  nuisances  abated,  etc.,  etc.  All  as  com- 
pared with  previous  periods. 

At  least  quarterly  a  consolidated  comparative  report  of  signifi- 
cant efficiency  test  items  should  be  published  by  ewery  city  govern- 
ment. From  ten  square  inches  to  a  postal  card  should  meet  the  space 
requirements  of  these  statements  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
city  and  the  number  of  its  municipal  activities. 

Civic  intelligence  does  not  depend  upon  making  every  public 
spirited  inhabitant  of  a  city  a  fact  depository  regarding  city  business. 
A  very  large  majority  of  citizens,  however,  now  belong  to  some  organ- 
ization the  success  of  whose  work  depends  in  part  or  at  least  on  one  or 
more  of  the  activities  of  government. 

Conference  and  co-operation  between  business  organizations 
or  social  workers*  associations  on  budget  matters,  public  improve- 
ments, school  and  health  needs,  and  joint  action  wherever  that  is 
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pofsble  will  accomplish  results  with  groster  feasibility  than  the  iso- 
lated art  '  laroor  of  a  donn  isolated  orsuuatiocis. 
Eveiyii.  mt  efficient  iBcyvwiiiBeQt  sfaould  have  a 
citizen  supported  Cact  center  through  which  each  of  these  orsanta- 
tions  may  operate  to  learn  of  govenunent  activity  and  to  influence 
government  work. 

Enlightened  self-interest  when  turned  toward  government  may 
had  to  improvcitient.  Taxpayers  demanding  economy  may  effect 
iixMiomy  by  helping  in  the  work  of  anlinhiistiative  bettennent. 
Better  administration  enables  greater  activity  in  health,  charity  and 
c<1ucation.     Air        '    ists,  drr.  '  s  and  wiencfaed  can, 

furnish  an  alwa\  iblesuppo'  to  improve  street  ptLVt' 

mcnts.  The  Italians  of  East  Side  Manhattan  recently  conducted 
an  exhibit  to  show  from  their  own  standpoint  the  p*»TP"T^rf!tftl  needs 
of  their  locality.  Appeals  to  the  podcet  interest  of  women  dube 
give  backing  to  weight  and  measures  campaigns  benefiting  aH 
Ever>' motive  for  good  K<  ^ «  availed  of .    To  show  that 

women  arc  intelligent  i:  ..  {Hiblic  questions  to  vote,  a 

woman's  club  in  a  Hudson  River  village  is  planning  a  budget  exhibit. 
Tb<  Mt  nit  ion  will  doubtless  win  converts  to  equal  niffragc  but 

by  <  ng  the  \nllage  government  the  exhibit  will  help  the  most 

ardent  anti-suffragists. 

Citizens  of  larger  cities  must  frankly  recognise  the  need  for 
professional  service  in  behalf  of  citizen  interests.  Bureaus  of  munici- 
pal research  concentrate  on  one  point  of  attack,  the  community  inter- 
est of  groui)s  of  citizens.  Even  efficient  private  cttiaens  cannot  deal 
helpfully   with   expert  governmental   questions. 

Efficient  citizens  will  evidence  their  efficiency  by  supporting 
constructive  effort  for  governmental  bettennent  by  readtness  to  under- 
stand facts  and  to  co-cperate  when  special  problems  arise,  and  will 
insist  that  all  organized  ^'clfare  effort  rcbting  to  any  matter  affected 
by  government  action  or  service  shall  seek  to  establish  efficiency  in 
government  as  the  first  step  in  fanproving  community  conditiona. 
The  most  inefficient  citizen  is  one  who  sends  his  child  to  a  private 
school  b9cauM  public  schoob  are  inefficient,  who  collects  his  own 
garbage  hecauM  public  coUcctors  are  unreliable,  who  paves  his  own 
street  ht€aus€  a  highway  bureau  is  incompetent,  or  employs  his  own 
watchmen  bicams€  police  are  undependable.  Commimity  wetfwe 
is  made  up  of  the  indivkhialweltoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  couununity. 
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Few  men  or  women  are  so  free  from  dependence  on  government  service 
that,  once  their  indifference  is  overcome,  enlightened  self-interest  will 
not  stimulate  them  to  co-operate  in  effort  to  promote  efficient  govern- 
ment. WTicre  self-interest  fails  there  remains  civic  pride,  social 
interest  and  public  spirit  which  now  and  again  really  do  help  in  the 
warfare  against  inefficient  government. 
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The  customary  attitude  of  the  citizen  toward  the  jgovenuncot 
is  one  of  complaint.  Toward  the  officer,  the  average  cstiMO  aa- 
suincs  an  air  of  superior  wisdom.  He  is  sure  that  he  himelf  would 
be  able  to  direct  any  public  office  in  a  very  eflcctive  mamtcr.  While 
formally  deferential,  a  reported  shortoofning  or  oomplaiiit  catiaes 
the  citizen  to  question  the  officer's  motives,  his  judgment,  hb  aoility. 

The  CUuen  ami  lk$  GcoinmmU 

This  may  be  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  poptdar  lovefeignty 
but  tmder  present  conditions  the  feeling  of  citizen-superiority  it 
much  mixed  with  a  feeling  that  the  sovereign  is  being  victinnaed 
by  a  group  of  inefficient  conspiring  public  servants.  No  mmpbint 
is  heard,  howex^er.  which  suggests  that  thetx*  is  anything  the  matter 
iKith  the  sovereign.  In  order  that  we  may  put  ouredvet  in  an  alti- 
tude of  fairmindedness  toward  the  public  officer  let  ta  at  dttaent 
ask  ourselves  a  few  questions: 

How  much  thought  do  we  give  to  the  problemt  with  which 

officers  of  government  are  confronted? 
How  many  of  us  who  are  complaining  about  watte  and  mefli- 

ciency  in  public  service  know: 
What  the  gowmment  really  is. 
What  the  government  is  doing. 
What  are  the  conditions  surrounding  the  public  servant  who  » 

being  criticised? 
What  rcnilU  are  being  obtained 
What  is  the  matter  with  these  rosulu? 
What  changes  in  equipment,  in  oooditiont,  in  tntlitiitioaal 

methods,  in  qualificatians  of  peraoos  charged  with  official 

duties  are  neccaiary  in  order  that  the  olBoer  may  oblaio 

the  best  retults? 

U3) 
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Is  the  dtiisen,  our  popular  sovereign,  discharging  his  full  duty 

and  responsibility? 
Docs  the  citizen  (man  and  woman)  know  what  arc  his  unused 

powers,  his  duties,  his  responsibilities — what  it  is  necessary 

for  the  citizen  to  do  in  order  that  the  officer  may  be  made 

cflfective  as  a  public  servant? 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  property  owner  and  the  tax- 
payer is  the  one  who  is  primarily  interested  in  the  economic  manage- 
ment— in  waste  and  inefficiency  of  government.  This  theory  has 
been  skilfully  taught  and  is  commonly  accepted.  Is  it  true?  If 
we  go  to  full  length  in  the  consideration  of  what  a  vigorous,  well- 
ordered,  responsive  and  responsible  government  may  do  for  the 
protection  of  property  may  not  all  this  and  much  more  be  said  for 
the  need  of  a  well-ordered  responsive  and  responsible  government 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual? 

Democratic  government  was  not  devised  for  the  protection  of 
private  property — this  has  been  only  an  incident.  Through  cen- 
turies of  conflict  it  has  been  evolved  as  the  welfare  agency  of  the 
individual.  It  is  the  instrument  created  for  the  protection  of  the 
man  as  man  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  It  is  the  organized  means 
for  shielding  the  individual  from  what  otherwise  would  be  destruc- 
tive evils  of  social  and  economic  conditions  for  which  the  individual 
is  not  responsible.  Without  a  dominant  controlling  agency  more 
powerful  than  any  combination  of  private  interests,  not  only  would 
the  indi\ndual  suffer  but  the  limitations  of  society  would  make 
progress  impossible. 

Taxation  is  only  the  means  employed  for  equating  the  cost  of 
service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  the  government.  If  the  officer 
is  inefficient  it  is  not  the  taxpayer  as  taxpayer  who  suffers  but  the 
citizen — each  individual  beneficiary  of  the  trust  fimd  created  by 
means  of  taxation.  With  growth  of  great  centers  of  population, 
with  increasing  need  for  governmental  activity,  subversion  of  revenue 
and  waste  of  public  resoiu-ces  becomes  a  more  direct  loss  to  the 
weak  than  to  the  strong.  This  is  necessarily  so  for  the  reason  that 
persons  of  large  private  fortimes  may  provide  the  means  for  pro- 
tecting themselves;  being  protected  in  the  ownership  and  use  of 
properties  acquired  they  are  able  to  obtain  wholesome  food  and 
surroundings,  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Persons  who  have  less  for- 
tune must  depend  for  wholesomeness  of  food,  for  healthfulness  of 
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BuiroundiiisB,  for  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  gofvenunent  under- 
takinict.  government  rcgulationi  and  control.  The  hope  of  the  tn« 
dividual  lies  in  efficient  govcmnicnt — in  the  moet  palnftaldng  admisi- 
istration  of  the  funds  and  •etouroes  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  officers  for  welfare  uses. 

Our  Govtnmifni  a  Group  of  Incorporalmi  PMk  Agnicm 
The  services  and  expenditures  incident  to  government  are  not 
thoee  of  a  single  agency,  but  of  a  long  list  of  agencies.  Our  govern- 
ment is  made  up  of  a  fn'oup  of  public  corporations,  each  of  which 
holds  its  charter  from  the  people  direct  or  from  the  repfesentatives 
of  the  people.  In  order  to  protect  the  individual  against  the  tmirpa- 
tion  of  power  by  persons  clothed  with  authority,  democratic  govern- 
ment has  been  so  incorporated  that  each  agency  (and  within  each 
agency,  each  officer)  has  a  strictly  limited  jurisdiction.  That  is, 
there  is  no  one  officer,  or  ^roup  of  officers  or  corporation  which  is 
permitted  to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

The  very  complexity  of  our  organization  makes  the  problem 
of  government  difficult. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  consider  the  loss  to  the 
commonwealth  due  to  inefficient  management  of  public  affairs,  but 
to  point  to  the  lack  of  intelligent  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  of  what  the  government  is  doing  to  meet  these  needs. 

Tlu  MagnihuU  of  Iht  Busifuss  to  be  ConsitUrtd 
The  goN'cmmcnt  is  spending  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  day  for  public  welfare  ends.  It  has  undertaken  to  render 
service  almost  as  varied  in  kind  and  exacting  in  techmcal  requfae- 
mcnts  as  the  combined  empbyments  and  activities  of  the  people 
in  private  life.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not  provided 
ourselves  or  our  officers  with  the  means  of  obtaining  informatwo 
about  what  is  going  on,  nor  have  we  as  dUaens  gixxn  to  the  subject 
enough  thought  to  decide  what  manner  of  information  we  need. 
The  government  has  suffered  more  from  citiaen  neglect  than  it  has 
from  official  incompetence.  If  each  citiaen  were  to  keep  an  accnraie 
record  of  his  thoughts,  the  aven^  time  devoted  to  gaining  exact 
information  as  a  basis  for  thinking  about  matters  of  pablic  coocera 
would  be  found  to  be  almost  negligible.  In  consequence  thoae 
officers  who  aie  devoting  themselves  to  public  service  are  hanhlj 
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criticised  by  an  ignorant  public  who  become  mere  tale-bearers  and 
a  priori  statesmen;  the  officer  is  thwarted  by  selfish  interests,  in 
the  end  discouraged — not  because  of  the  inherently  greater  difficulties 
of  the  problem  of  public  business  as  such,  but  by  reason  of  the 
ability  of  designing  indi%nduals  to  get  the  attention  of  the  public — 
to  obtain  audience  with  the  citizen  as  sovereign  for  the  consideration 
of  plausible  complaints  about  officers,  while  the  officer  himself,  who 
is  working  for  better  things,  is  not  able  to  obtain  respectful  attention 
for  his  constructive  proposals. 

Character  of  Information  Required  for  Efficient  Management  of 
Group  Organization 

The  one  thing  which  a  shareholder  in  a  group  of  private  cor- 
porations insists  on  is  an  up-to-date  statement  of  facts;  the  one 
thing  that  each  trustee  of  a  corporation  in  a  complementary  group 
insists  on  as  a  guide  to  judgment  with  respect  to  the  policy  is  an  up- 
to-date  statement  of  facts ;  the  one  thing  that  the  executive  of  a  great 
private  corporation  finds  indispensable  is  an  up-to-date  statement 
of  facts.  To  be  useful  these  must  not  only  be  up  to  date,  but  the 
many  details  must  be  so  analyzed  and  summarized  that  the  share- 
holder, the  trustee,  the  officer  may  catch  at  a  glance  the  significant 
changes — ^the  conditions  and  results  to  which  attention  should  be 
given. 

The  one  thing  that  the  citizen  (the  large  shareholder  in  a  group 
of  public  corporation),  the  legislator,  the  officer  should  insist  on  is 
an  up-to-date  statement  of  facts;  one  from  which  the  citizen,  the 
legislator,  executive  officer  may  catch  at  a  glance  the  significant 
changes — the  conditions  and  results  to  which  attention  should  be 
given.  These  statements  of  facts  should  be  so  analyzed  and  sum- 
marized that  the  significant  relations  may  be  readily  grasped  not 
only  for  each  corporation  but  for  all.  To  do  this  the  statements  of 
fact  should  be  prepared  on  common  lines.  That  is,  since  each  cor- 
poration is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  which  constitutes  the  government, 
since  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  have  been 
divided  simply  for  organization  reasons,  but  all  have  been  created  to 
scr\'e  the  common  needs  of  the  people,  each  of  the  statements  of  fact 
should  represent  its  part.  Ability  to  state  facts  on  common  lines 
depends  on  the  finding  of  a  common  basis  for  classification  for  each. 
This  is  found  in  the  common  welfare  purposes  of  the  government — 
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the  part  taken  by  each  in  the  perfonnaiioe  o£  fi: 
for  serving  common  ends. 

Having  in  mind  this  baial  need  of  the  cttixen.  thi 
the  ofliccr.  for  complete  and  up-to-date  tUtement  of  facU  conoeniinK 
the  activities  of  the  government,  and  for  ha\nng  thciic  facts  grouped 
aocofxlsng  to  common  activities  or  functions,  it  iit  cjf  int4rrcst  to  note 
how  far  the  American  people  have  provided  themselves  how  far 
short  wc  have  fallen  in  our  public  corporate  organisatioo  as  oompaied 
with  private  corporate  organizations. 

Ignorance  of  Public  A  fairs  a  Aftnaci  to  Homsiy  and  Efcitmcy 

An  ignorant  public  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  officer  who  wishes 
to  do  his  duty.  An  informed  public  is  the  best  insurance  that  a  public- 
spirited  officer  may  have  against  the  wiles  of  the  ''grafter  boss." 
For  lack  of  exact  data  public  opinion  is  not  cast  in  an  exact  mold. 
The  "will  of  the  people"  is  an  emotional  reaction  actuated  and  coo* 
trolled  by  the  "Committee  on  Rumor."  The  "Committee  on 
Rumor"  is  the  convenient  tool  of  selfish  interests.  This  is  the 
kind  of  public  opinion  which  surrounds  both  citizen  and  officer. 
This  is  the  background  for  executive  action*  The  "Committee 
on  Rumor"  is  in  turn  actuated  by  a  selfish  group  of  spoilsnien 
that  dominates  our  institutions,  our  policies  and  our  politics  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  complete,  accurate  and  prompt 
information  is  not  made  available  in  form  which  may  be  rcadfly 
assimilated.  Waste  and  inefficiency  in  government  b  the  natural 
result  of  inability  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  on  the  part  of  officers 
serving  them  to  see  the  problem  of  government  in  perspective  and 
to  think  intelligently  about  questions  which  are  presented  for  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  for  action.  The  loss  to  the  public  is  not  expressed 
by  the  millions  of  resources  that  arc  directly  wasted  in  the  conduct 
of  public  enterprise  but  in  the  indirect  reaults-^  failure  of  the 
government  to  reach  out  and  control  those  energies  and  institutions 
which  have  been  organized  for  anti-social  ends,  in  the  waste  of  public 
resources  faulting  from,  failure  to  conserve  the  health,  wrlfone, 
happiness  A  the  indi\ndtuU.  The  demand  for  efficiency  must  go 
farther  than  to  require  Hhat  the  government  shall  get  a  dollar  for 
every  dollar  spent;  it  must  constitute  a  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  the  thing  most  needed,  is  conserving  those  ends  and 
purposes  which  can  not  be  adequately  itacfaed  through  private 
undertakings. 
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What  is  Involved  in  being  Intelligent  about  City,  State  and  Nation  f 

Broadly  speaking,  the  many  agencies  which  have  been  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  general  welfare  may  be  considered  as  of  three 
dasses — municipal,  state,  and  national.  The  need  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  municiixil,  state  and  national  activities  is  the  need  for  bring- 
ing into  clTective  working  relation  all  of  the  many  parts  of  the  group 
of  governing  institutions  that  have  been  established  for  the  common 
good.  It  is  a  need  for  a  more  enlightened  citizenship  as  a  background 
for  more  effective  service.  It  is  a  need  for  a  new  kind  of  civics  in 
our  schools;  a  new  type  of  civic  organization  by  means  of  which 
citizens  as  citizens  outside  of  the  government  may  be  able  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  to  co-operate  with  officials.  It  is  a  need  for 
a  new  standard  of  expressions  for  organs  of  publicity;  a  need  for 
perspective  which  will  enable  each  citizen  to  see  what  arc  the  ends 
and  purix)ses  of  each  great  commonwealth,  what  its  complex  machin- 
ery for  rendering  service;  it  is  a  need  for  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  organization,  personnel  and  equipment  best  adapted  to  make 
the  officer  efficient  in  doing  the  many  kinds  of  work  undertaken  by 
the  government.  Initially,  it  is  a  need  for  more  effective  means 
whereby  both  the  citizen  and  officer  may  have  brought  before  them 
a  complete,  accurate  and  prompt  statement  of  facts  which  will  repre- 
sent what  is  taking  place,  which  will  get  before  the  minds  of  thinking 
individuals  such  summaries  of  result  as  may  be  brought  to  the  ter>t 
of  enlightened  judgment. 

Within  its  field  the  national  government  is  spending  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  million  dollars  annually.  Cities  having  a 
population  over  thirty  thousand  are  spending  each  year  more  than 
the  national  government.  Besides  these  are  states,  minor  cities  and 
towns,  counties,  townships,  and  other  local  jurisdictions,  each 
organized  for  general  welfare  purposes,  each  of  which  is  spending 
its  quota.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
alderman,  the  mayor,  the  administrative  head  of  a  municipality  to 
know  what  is  being  done  by  the  state  and  national  government, 
what  is  being  done  by  the  various  count/  and  other  local  agencies. 
Similarily  it  has  been  assimied  that  this  information  would  not  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  either  state  or  national  administration  or  to 
the  intelligence  of  national  or  state  citizenship.  The  assumption  is 
ob\nously  wrong.  How  may  the  congress  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  think  about  what  legislation  is  needed  for  the  country 
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as  a  whole;  what  administrative  measitm  ihoukl  be  taken  by  the 
federal  ^venuncnt  looking  toward  the  proCectkxi  of  health,  unle« 
they  may  know  what  the  several  states  and  many  cities  are  doing 
to  protect  the  health  of  dtiscns  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ; 
how  may  each  of  these  many  agencies  have  before  them  the  problem 
of  education;  how  may  each  of  them  think  about  the  ofgantsataon 
which  should  be  provided,  what  funds  should  be  provided,  what 
equipment  is  necessary,  what  the  adnunistiative  requirements  in 
ondcr  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  for  better  educatk»,  the 
better  training;  of  the  young,  unless  persons  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  the  activities  of  each  of  these  several 
unless  each  may  know  what  the  other  is  doing?  The 
background  for  thinking  about  any  of  the  questions  related  to  govern- 
ment must  be : 

Exact  information  pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Exact  data  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  each  agency 
is  provided  for  these  needs. 

Provisions  Made  jot  Obtaining  Information  About  the  National 

Government 

If  a  citizen  were  to  undertake  to  inform  himself  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  he  would  have  before  him  a  life  work. 
Until  recently  there  was  no  means  whereby  he  might  readily  ascertain 
how  the  government  was  organized.*  There  is  no  one  place  where 
one  can  go  to  find  out  what  the  government  is  doing  or  what  results 
arc  being  obtained.  To  get  even  a  partial  story  of  activities  and 
performances  it  would  be  necessary  to  rummage  the  libraries  and 
records  of  every  department  and  independent  establishment  at 
Washington.  Even  the  preparation  of  a  statement  of  expenditures 
for  work  would  require  the  analysis  and  recapitulation  of  reports 
prepared  in  pursuance  to  ninety  different  acts  of  congress  wfaidi 
result  in  nearly  two  hundred  reports  relating  to  financial  matters. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  quest  further  appears  when  it  is  found  that 
in  no  two  departments  and  in  many  instances  in  no  two  bureaus 
in  the  same  department  is  the  same  riassifiration  used.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  impossible  to  get  together  a  statement  of  expenditures 
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which  will   show  the  cost  of  activities  for  the  government  as  a 
whole. 

The  hopelessness  of  such  endeavor  and  the  need  for  data  of  a 
kind  which  will  enable  one  to  know  what  the  government  is  doing 
and  what  is  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  service  rendered,  led  President 
Taft  to  request  each  department  and  office  to  analyze  its  expenditures 
for  191 1  on  a  common  basis.  This  will  be  completed  shortly  when  it 
may  be  available.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  on 
economy  and  efficiency,  each  bureau  and  office  was  asked  to  make 
return  on  a  form  which  would  show  for  each  organization  imit  and 
kind  of  work : 

1.  The  character  of  expenditures,  i.  e.,  expenditures  so  classified 

as  to  show,  cost  of: 

(a)  Administration  and  other  overhead  charges. 
(6)  Expenses: 

Operation. 

Maintenance. 

(c)  Capital  outlays  (including  payment  of  debt). 

(d)  Fixed  charges  (including  pensions,  interest,  etc.). 

(e)  Contingencies  and  losses. 

2.  The  method  of  financing,  i.  e.,  appropriation  bills  and  char- 

acter of  grants  under  which  expenditures  were  authorized. 

The  data  thus  obtained  has  enabled  the  commission  not  only 
to  bring  together  the  data  of  expenditures  for  the  government  as  a 
whole,  but  to  give  a  complete  financial  picture  of  the  cost  of: 

Work  done,  expressed  in  terms  of  organization. 
Work  done,  expressed  in  terms  of  character  of  expenditures. 
Work  done,  expressed  in  terms  of  methods  of  financing. 
Organization  expressed  in  terms  of  character  of  expenditures. 
Organization  expressed  in  terms  of  methods  of  financing. 
Character  of  expenditures  expressed  in  tcnns  of  methods  of 

financing — i.  e.,  the  method  of  financing  cturent  expenses, 

capital  outlays,  fixed  charges,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  a  complete  analysis  was  made  of  appropriations 
for  the  year  1912  and  of  estimates  for  1913.  Such  results,  if  pre- 
sented currently,  it  is  thought  will  enable  members  of  congress,  the 
President  and  heads  of  department  to  have  before  them  the  data 
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necessary  to  the  oonsideration  of  every  quesUoD  o£  policy  that  may 
arise.    Also  if  the  accounts  are  k  tch  manner  as  to  \mn^  the 

data  before  officers  currently  it  is  i — ^..:  that  they  may  be  currt;ntly 
informed  about  what  is  fsckng  on,  and  watch  the  nKA'cmcnts  in  the 
same  manner  as  would  the  head  of  a  great  private  corporation.  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  requires  that  all  the  accounts  and  current 
reports  of  the  Kovemmcnt  be  placed  on  a  common  basis  a  work 
which  necessarily  will  take  much  time  and  painstaking  care.  This 
means  that  practically  every  administrative  process  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  government  must  be  changed  so  that,  instead  of 
having  a  different  system  or  technique  in  each  accounting  and  di»- 
•burnng  ofTufv  ihow  will  Im*  (hu*  I'liicn^al  system  or  itthniquc  for  the 
service. 

Provisions  MatU  for  Obtaining  In/omuUion  About  Slaif  Go9tmmtmt 
and  Minor  Jurisdictions 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  vigorous  campaign  was  begun  looking 
toward  the  better  information  of  dtixens  and  officers  in  states. 
This  has  been  in  a  measure  successful.  In  a  large  number  of  states, 
commissioners  of  accounts,  public  works  comnussions,  state  auditon, 
state  controllers,  and  other  offices  have  been  created  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  give  intelligent  consideration  to  this  need.  In  1902. 
the  census  bureau*  made  an  inquiry  that  also  included  the  dties, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  brinj;  together  this  data  on  common 
Hncs.  Illustration  of  the  practical  possibility  of  establishing  a 
uniform  classification  based  on  the  character  of  service  rendered, 
may  be  found  by  reference  to  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  the  data  collected  by  the  bureau  of  the 
census  is  of  small  value,  not  because  it  has  not  been  carefully  ckine. 
but  because  it  does  not  include  national  expenditures  and  is  not 
up  to  date.  The  last  analysis  of  expenditures  for  states,  and  counties 
and  minor  dvil  subdivisions  on  common  lines  is  for  the  year  1902, 
in  other  words,  the  information  there  is  ten  yean  okL  Since  that 
data  an  annual  report  has  been  made  for  dties  but  the  last  published 
report  bringing  together  the  data  for  dties  is  for  the  year  1906. 
This  tstoooldtobeofuaeforthe  purpose  of  giving  to  officers  or  to 
the  people  a  penpective  needed  for  thinking  about  any  question  of 
current  business. 
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Provisions  Made  for  Obtaining  Information  About  Municipalities 

At  lai:ge  expense  to  the  national  government  a  staff  has  been 
maintained  for  currently  collecting  the  financial  statistics  of  cities 
from  original  sources.  For  this  purpose  the  classification  of  the 
bureau  which  was  used  to  tabulate  the  report  of  1902  was  much 
modified — the  classification  adopted  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  being  adopted  instead.  This  provides  for  classifying  expendi- 
tures by  character  as  follows : 

I.  Municipal  expenditures: 

1.  Expenses  (administration,  operation  and  maintenance). 

2.  Interest. 

3.  Capital  outlays.* 

4.  Payments  on  account  of  debt.' 

5.  Refunds. 

6.  Sinking  fund  and  other  investments.* 

II.  Agency  expenditures  (county,  state,  etc.). 

The  same  data  were  also  classified  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the 
character  of  service  rendered  or  purpose  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  General  expenses  and  special  service  expenses. 

1.  General  government  (overhead). 

2.  The  protection  of  life,  health  and  property. 

3.  Health  conservation  and  sanitation. 

4.  Highways. 

5.  Charities,  hospitals  and  corrections. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Recreation. 

8.  Miscellaneous. 

II.  Expenses  of  municipal  service  enterprises. 

1.  Heat  and  light  systems  (for  service  of  city  only). 

2.  Paving  plants. 

3.  Repair  .shops. 

4.  Printing  establishments. 

III.  Expenses  of  public  service  enterprises. 

1.  Water  supply  systems. 

2.  Electric  Light  and  power  systems. 


•  TIm  pftjmwttt  of  debt  and  iinldng  fund  iiutallments  would  be  Bub-detaHs  of  capital  outlays 
Iv  Uw  mmmiMlon  riMilBcaliuii  referred  to-oa  p.  30. 
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3.  Gat  supply  tystant. 

4.  Markets  and  public  schools. 

5.  Docks,  wharves  and  landings 

6.  Cemeteries  and  crematories. 

7.  Institutional  industries. 

8.  All  other  enterprises. 

The  outline  oC  general  expenses  as  above  set  forth  is  further 
analysed  so  as  to  show  the  content  of  each  of  the  classes  as  fior  example, 
''general  government"  is  so  analysed  as  to  show:  councils  and 
legislative  officers;  chief  executive  offices,  jndndtng  the  mayor's 
office  and  executive  boards  and  commissioQs;  finance  offices  and 
accounts  including  auditor  or  controller,  treasurer  or  chamberlain, 
assessment  o£  revenues,  collections  of  revenue,  other  finance  offices 
and  accounts;  general  law  offices;  dections;  courts*  inchidtng 
general  police  or  municipal,  central  municipal  courts,  superior  courts, 
prosecuting  attorney,  sheriff  or  marshal;  and  general  government 
buildings. 

So  too,  "protection  of  life  and  property"  is  made  to  include: 
the  police  department;  militia;  fire  department;  misoellaneotts 
inspection;  and  pounds.  ''Health  conservation  and  sanitation" 
is  made  to  include:  the  health  department;  quarantine  and  con- 
tagious disease  hospitals;  morgue;  sewage  and  sewage  disposal; 
street  cleaning,  and  refuse  disposal.  The  general  caption  "high- 
ways" covers  general  supervision;  general  street  expenses;  street 
pavements,  sidewalks;  bridges  other  than  toU;  snow  and  ice  removal; 
street  sprinkling;  street  lighting  and  miscellaneous.  Under  "chari- 
ties, hospitals  and  corrections"  are  indtided:  general 
poor  in  institutions;  out-door  poor  relief;  care  of  children  and 
oellaneous  charities;  hospitals;  insane  in  institutions;  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Under  the  captkn  "education"  is  placed:  general 
administration  and  expenses;  pensions  and  gratuities;  denentary 
day  schools;  day  high  schools;  normal  schools  and  colleges;  night 
sdiools;  schools  for  special  daases;  contributions  to  sdioob  main- 
tained by  other  dvil  divisions;  contributions  to  private  sdioob; 
libraries;  art  galleries,  museums.  Under  the  caption  "recreation" 
is  placed:  expenditures  for  parks  and  grounds;  park  police;  aoofegi- 
cal  collections;  play  grounds;  nrasic  in  parks;  trees  in  streets; 
baths  and  bathing  beadles;  oelebrmtioiis  and  cotcrtatnments. 
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Th€  Obvums  Advantage  to  be  Gained  Through  Coordination 

The  fact  that  these  data  had  been  assembled  under  common 
classification,  that  the  inquiry  reached  to  159  cities,  that  it  entailed 
the  distribution  of  $1,284,117,012  of  expenditures,  makes  very  clear 
that  there  are  no  practical  difficulties  that  may  not  be  readily  sur- 
mounted. The  practicability  of  adopting  uniform  categories  of 
exjxmses  for  national,  state  and  city  govemm'^nt,  so  far  as  each  of 
these  might  have  expenditures  of  the  classes  adopted,  is  also  evident 
from  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  President's  commission. 

Assuming  that  such  a  classification  were  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
current  accounting  and  reporting,  the  utility  is  obvious.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  means  provided  for  obtaining  these  data  in 
such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  in  perspective  by  congress, 
state  legislatures,  municipal  councils  or  other  policy-determining 
bodies.  At  the  present  time  the  American  people  are  in  the  dark 
and  the  officer  is  laboring  under  a  handicap  which  can  be  overcome 
by  making  available  information  as  a  basis  for  judgment. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  question  of  transportation  facilities 
is  to  be  considered.  No  one  knows  or  has  the  means  for  finding 
out  what  transportation  facilities  are  being  provided  by  states,  by 
municipalities,  by  minor  subdivisions  of  states,  and  what  by  the 
government.  The  last  report  above  referred  to  which  provides 
this  information  for  all  the  agencies  other  than  the  national  govern- 
ment showed  that  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
was  spent  for  highways,  of  which  amount  about  twenty-three  mil- 
lions was  spent  for  lighting,  the  balance  being  shown  as  other  highway 
expenditures.  This  included  streets  of  cities,  the  expenditures  for 
which  amounted  to  about  twenty-six  millions.  The  reported  amount 
expended  for  good  roads  by  states,  as  of  that  date,  was  $4,679,976; 
by  counties  was  $28,521,545;  by  minor  civil  divisions  other  than 
cities  $54,615,587.  Exactly  what  is  comprehended  in  these  expendi- 
tures and  what  were  the  expenditures  for  highways  by  the  national 
government  at  this  time  is  not  known.  The  analysis  which  has  Ixjcn 
recently  made  by  the  commission  shows  expenditures  by  the  national 
government  for  the  promotion  of  transportation  facilities  as  follows: 
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SuMMAiv  or  ExresniTi'KKii  by  mi  National  GovKsmfStrr  im  1911  won 
Pkuiiutios  or  TiiAx»roBTATtoif  and  Commvnicatiom  emus 

THAN    FOfTAL   SBIVICB 

Pr^mcHoM  qf  namattwrn: 
Pioviding  charts,  tailing  diTDCtioQS,  and  ths  Kin 

Bogiaeer  Corps,  DqMrtmeai  ol  War 1136,371.16 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Sunxy.  Department  oC 
Coaunerce  and  Labcr  883,565.26 

IVoviding.  mainUining  and  improvii^  pubBe  ^'•019.956.42 
(actlities  for  navigation: 

Lights,  buoys  and  other  aids  to  navtgstion — 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Department  of 
Commerce  and   Labor 15,582,328.22 

Oflkeri  of  the  Navy  asngned  to  tsghthouse 
duty 80,438.75 

Offioen  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  War  De- 
partment, a^^iit^nl  to  lighthouse  dutv 1,230.32 

Total 5,663,997.29 

Inland  canals— Engineer  Corps,  War  Department 1.646,306. 73 

Rivera  and  harbore—Enginoer  Coriw,  War  Department...     31,521^398.10 
Fanama  Canal — 
Isthmian  Canal  Coramasioo...  .  137.830,278.93 

Engineer  Corps,  War  Department 51.799.53 

37,882.078.46 

Total  |76,71V8a58 


Rescue  and  relief  of  vesMis  in  distress  and  of 
their  seamen  and  pafingrii 
Life  Saving  Service,  Treasury  Department. . .     $2.398,487 .  95 
Navy  Department  50.00 

Sute  Department 16,023.82 

•2,414,561.77 

Subsidies  to  steamship  lines— ^ortOfioe  Department 185,862.46 

Other— International   Coi«resses  of    NanpUtoo.   War   De- 
partment    8,738.92 

TotAl  .  $80,^42,900. 15 

Tills  am  6CMt  not  uktivvm'  rspvwutvrvs  vy  \tm  ki  y\4f  ««r«pmc  ^nscw   oI  IIm   }ivrf 

■MBt  for  Um  pneanoifMi  of  dMffta  Mid  I 
o( 
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Brought  forward $80,342,900. 15 

rimmotien  of  good  road  huUdint — Office  of  Public  Roads,  De- 

pAitmeni of  Agriculture 120,856.56 

Jmprooemeni  of  railway  operation — International  Railway  Con- 

grev.  Department  of  State 400. 00 

*Comstrmcii&m^  operation,  and  maintenance  of  telegraph  and  cable 
^'iies— Signal  Corps  and  Line  of  the  Army,  War  Depart- 
ment. 277,082.36 

Grand  total $80,741,239.07 


Between  this  data  and  that  which  is  reported  in  the  last  report 
of  the  census  bureau  for  all  jurisdictions  other  than  the  national 
government,  however,  there  is  a  gap  of  nine  years,  and  there  is  such 
indefiniteness  and  lack  of  detail  as  to  make  the  picture  of  very  little 
practical  use. 

If  each  of  the  governmental  agencies  which  has  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  transportation  facilities  were  required  to  adopt  a 
common  classification  and  form  of  report  (as  the  government  now 
requires  of  railroads),  legislators,  executive  officers  and  the  pubHc 
might  think  and  act  with  some  intelligence  about  questions  of  policy 
relating  to  the  subject.  Having  such  common  classification  and  com- 
mon form  of  reporting  the  annual  estimates  and  statements  of  expen- 
ditures placed  before  congress  would  not  only  reflect  what  the 
nation  is  doing  or  proposing  to  do  but  might  also  reflect  what  each 
state  and  city  is  doing  and  what  each  state  and  city  is  proposing  to  do. 

Let  us  assume  again  that  the  provisions  which  should  be  made 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  form  a  subject  which  should  be  in- 
qtiired  into.  The  ten-years-old  report  of  the  bureau  of  census  shows 
a  total  expenditure  by  governmental  agencies  other  than  the  national 
government  of  $9,460,520.  Of  this  amount  about  $4,289,825  was 
expended  by  cities;  $1,373,307- by  states  and  territories;  $1,898,759 
by  coimties  and  $1,098,630  by  minor  civil  divisions.  The  analysis 
of  expenditures  for  the  year  1911  for  the  national  government  which 
was  made  by  the  commission  shows  that  through  these  agencies 
$6,132,739.26  were  expended  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
distributed  as  follows: 

•TImw  opanditarm  (for  the  Washington-Alaska  telegraph  and  cable  system)  are  largely  for 
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SvMiiASY  or  m  ExrKSbiiitu 

rot   PtOMOTlON   AND    1  i.     .  i  .  ...  .iU.    ...... 

In  pathology  and  BwdidDe— 
Public  HcAlth  and  Marine  Hospital  Serviea, 

Treatuiy  D«pMtniait %\ilM».2i 

Several    international    aModationt,    Sute 

Department  21.934.60 
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In  human  nuthtton— twice  gI  Expcrunctit  sutione.  Department 
of  Agriculture 

In  entomology  ai  affecting  public  health — Bureau  ci  BnU>- 
m(4ogy,  Department  of  Agriculture 


|174.J22.tS 

13.246. 4  J 

2,t39.70 


Total. 


$190,42t.9t 


Mief  of  skk  and  injured: 
.Merchant  eeanten — 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

Treasury  Department ^1983.773. 53 

Hospital  at  Panama  am!  Pan*'  Ti.un   <;ti»tc 
Department..  550.00 


Negroes— Preedmen's  Hospital,  Interior  Department 


Total 

Control  and  improoemtni  of  food,  drui,  and  water  tnppty: 
Control  and  improvement  of  production  of — 

Meat — Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture fJ,076.977 .91 

Renovated  butter — Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Departnumt  of  Agriculture 

Market  milk — Bureau  of  Animal  Industr>', 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Parm  and  dty  water — Bureau  of  Plant  In 
dustry.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Control  of  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs — 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri 

culture 

International  Investigataoo  of  Opium  Bvil, 

Sute  Department 


Total 
Amount  for»ar«i 

I  of  llM  HI*  ««ll«  MTHm  Mid  < 


$9*4,323.53 
139.855.57 

51,124.179.10 


14,116.10 

9,420.23 

324.01 

$5,l0033t.25 

$761,083.04 

9.119.15 

770.202.19 

.     $3,871,040.44 

■HittriBil.  for  wmA 

$5,185,648^2 
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Brought  forward $5,185,648.52 

PrttetUioH  and  eradicaiion  of  contagious  diseases: 

Maintenance  of  National  quxuantinc — Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Trea- 
sury Department $477,254.33 

Preventing  spread  of  epidemics — Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Treasury 
Department 307,606 .  37 

Immigrant  inspection — Public  Health  and  Mar- 
ine Hospital  Service,  Treasury  Department . .  1 62, 722 .  83 


Total 947.583.53 


Grand  total $6,133,232.05 


This  does  not  include  the  amount  expended  by  the  national 
government  for  the  medical  care  of  commissioned  and  enlisted  men 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps,  which  reaches  a  total  of 
$8,035,802.71  in  addition.*  Although  there  is  a  gap  of  nine 
years  between  the  figures  shown  by  the  census  bureau  report  for 
cities,  states,  counties,  and  other  local  agencies,  by  comparison  it  is 
e\ndent  that  the  national  government  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the 
problem  of  health  conservation  and  necessarily  must  be.  In  han- 
dling this  problem,  however,  all  officers  and  the  people  in  their  think- 
ing about  the  work  of  the  government  must  labor  at  a  disadvantage 
until  more  definite  and  up-to-date  information  is  made  currently 
available. 

The  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  subject  of  im- 
mediate concern.  It  is  e\4dent  that  in  this  the  local  jurisdictions 
must  always  be  an  important  factor.  The  returns  by  the  census 
bureau  above  referred  to  show  that  the  cost  for  courts  other  than 
federal  was  $39,934,903.     This  was  distributed  as  follows: 

State  and  territorial  courts $10,428,931 

County  courts...  21,178,396 

City  courts 6,211,187 

Courts  of  minor  civil  divisions 5,165,550 

This  does  not  include  the  law  officers  of  state  and  local  jiuis- 
dictions  on  account  of  which  there  were  expended  $7,196,691.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  federal  coiuts.  For  the  year  1911  the 
analysis  shows  that  the  cost  of  federal  courts  was  $5,036,566.    While 

•Not  iiidiidiiic   S6^27.42I.S1    expended   for  conducting  old   soldiera' and   saUon' hornet 
whkli  abo  maintain  hoapital  wards  and  dispenaariea. 
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Uie  jurLSiiicUuii  of  the  federal  oouru  and  stale  oouru  is  cutahlishnd 
by  constitutional  luw,  neverthekw.  the  intsmate  reialioa  oC  courts 
to  subjects  of  public  welfare  is  one  which  would  make  it  of  advantage 
at  all  times  to  have  '  '  the  people  such  data  as  may  indicate 
the  ofXTration  of  cuu  lin  the  difTcrent  juriidictioQS  and  one  of 

the  means  of  getting  to  the  facts  bearing  on  questions  of  welfare  tB 
through  financial  statemenU  and  in  conndermtioQ  of  appropfiationa. 
The  fact  that  one  jurisdiction  or  another  is  ertabHshed  by  ooostttn- 
tional  bw  is  no  reason  why,  if  need  be,  constitutions  may  not  be 
amended  and  the  whole  machinery  of  adjudication  changed  to 
adapt  it  best  to  the  protection  of  the  intliviilual. 

What  is  the  expense  of  law  making  is  one  of  special  interest. 
What  docs  it  cost  to  make  our  laws,  and  is  the  public  getting  the 
information  to  which  it  is  entitled?  Our  ten->Tar-okl  data  show 
that  the  cost  of  Icfn^^tion  other  than  national  was  $7,301.0^.  Of 
this  $4,689,914  was  the  cost  of  state  legislation.  The  cost  of  natxxud 
letnslation  as  shown  by  the  recent  analysis  for  1911  was  $11, 073.660. 
Assuming  that  up-to-date  ciurent  information  were  at  all  times 
availal)le  and  that  statements  of  fact  contained  such  analyas  aa 
would  indicate  the  cost  of  various  kinds  of  agencies  empfeyvd  as  in 
legislation,  such  as  the  cost  of  special  commissions,  legislative  refer- 
ent <  '  IS.  legislative  counsels,  salaries  of  legislators,  mileage,  etc., 
thi  mi>;ht  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  in  con- 
stitution making,  as  well  as  in  statutory  organic  acts  and  more 
especially  ii  :  for  measures  which  arc  intended  to  make  legii^ 
lators  mon              i.  the  popular  support  required. 

All  of  the  items  indicated  in  outlines  of  the  classification  and 
in  standard  forms  of  reports  should  be  subjects  of  primary  ooooem 
to  the  people — subjects  to  which  the  energies  of  government  are 
directed  and  to  which  public  officers  are  giving  their  best  thought 
and  energy.  To  become  efficient,  however,  to  accomplish  such 
results  as  will  gain  public  support  for  government  enterprise,  in- 
quires that  there  be  such  an  assembling  of  data  as  will  enable  not 
only  the  various  organs  of  publicity  and  the  agendea  through  which 
public  opinion  is  expressed  to  keep  in  touch  with  live  facts  of  govern- 
ment, but  such  as  will  enable  persons  in  position  of  official  respon- 
sibility in  the  many  governmental  agencies  to  come  into  dose 
co-operation ;  the  desideratum  would  be  to  enable  the  national,  state 
and  municipal  agendea  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 


PART  TWO 


Efficiency  Principles  Applied 
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EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  ACCOUNTING 


By  William  A.  PRBNDBROAtT, 
Comptroller  ol  the  Oty  U  New  York. 


Efficiency  is  applied  common  sense  in  any  field  of  human  actsxity 
or  endeavor  from  catching  fish  to  governiiiK  a  nation.  The  essential 
quality  is  and  must  always  be  the  same.  The  American  Society 
for  Promoting  Efficiency  says:  "Efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  result 
obtained  relative  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  in  obtatntQg  it." 
This  definition  describes  not  efficiency  but  the  measure  of  efBdeocy. 
The  quality  itself  cannot  become  the  proprietary  possession  of  a 
group  of  expert  theorists.  The  woid  should  not  be  pennitted  to  have 
a  technical  meaning. 

Efficiency  in  municipal  administration  means  doing  the  things 
which  the  citizens  of  the  municipality  want  done  as  well  as  possible 
at  the  smaUcst  possible  expense.  The  question*  of  aooounting  is  of 
gR<at  import  in  accomplishing  this  result,  and  the  statements  in  this 
article  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  City  of  New  Yoric 

The  best  possible  system  of  aoooimting  cannot  produce  efficient 
administration  of  municipal  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  efficient 
administration  of  mimicipol  affairs  is  impossible  without  an  adequate 
system  of  accounting  to  control  municipal  operatioos.  The  people 
of  a  commimity  decide  for  themselves  what  they  want  done  by  their 
government.  They  tell  the  men  whom  they  elect  to  public  office 
and  these  men  control  the  operations  of  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accomplish  the  things  the  people  want.  To  enable  those  men 
to  direct  the  actintics  of  government  intelligently  and  eoonomicaUy, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  constantly  before  them  the 
facts  and  figures  bearing  upon  cturent  operations.  It  is  only  thiongh 
proper  accounting  methods  that  these  facts  can  be  had. 

Under  the  Greater  Jew  York  Charier  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  constitutes  what  would  ordinarily  be  termed 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  mtmidpal  oorpocmtioa.  The  comp- 
troller of  the  city  is  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  corporation,  and,  ex 
officio,  the  financial  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  comp- 
troller is  also  the  chief  accountant  of  the  dty.    Under  the  charter 
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he  prescribes  accounting  fonns  for  all  municii)al  aci nines.  The 
practical  results  which  have  been  obtained,  and  which  will  be  obtained 
from  the  installation  of  proper  accounting  metliods,  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  larger  advantages 
which  have  been  brought  about  within  the  period  of  four  or  five 
years  since  the  City  of  New  York  began  to  give  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  producing  greater  efficiency  in  the  government. 

The  most  importiuit  single  duty  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  is  to  prepare  the  annual  tax  budget.  This  budget 
constitutes  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  pro\ides  the  money  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  that  plan, 
apportioning  the  total  amoimt  appropriated  to  the  different  city 
departments  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  almost  inntunerable  functions 
of  city  government. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1909  that  any  real  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  a  financial  control  of  the  expenditures  contemplated  in 
the  budget.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  effort 
and  a  constant  improvement  in  the  accounting  methods  used  to 
obtain  this  control.  The  beneficial  results  of  these  improved  methods 
have  been  very  clearly  demonstrated.  As  far  back  as  1906  the 
comptroller  of  the  city  realized  in  a  measure  the  inadequacy  of  the 
information  upon  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  was  making  its 
annual  appropriations.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter,  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investiga- 
tions and  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Finance  was  created. 
That  bureau  is  empowered  to  gather  such  statistics  as  may  be  needed, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  budget  making  but  in  all  fields  of  city  activity. 
The  Bureau  of  Investigations  did  its  first  effective  budget  making 
work  in  the  year  1907.  A  partial  attempt  was  made  that  year  to 
show  the  punx)se  of  each  appropriation  in  the  budget.  Until  that 
time  the  titles  of  appropriations  had  been  without  meaning  and 
money  appropriated  had  been  used  in  many  instances  for  purposes 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  titles  of  the  appropriations. 

In  1908  the  Bureau  of  Investigations  tried  to  obtain  from  the 
different  city  departments  information  upon  which  the  Board  of 
Estimate  might  determine  intelligently  the  amoimt  of  money  which 
would  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  departments  for  the 
following  year.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  such  informa- 
tion.   There  was  lio  uniformity  in  the  classifications  used  by  the 
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various  dqsartmenU.  To  remedy  the  ntttatkm  a  form  for  depart- 
mental estimates  was  prepared.  This  (brm  was  designed  to  elidt 
from  each  department  the  information  which  was  then  oonsiderBd 
necessary.  Each  department  was  rcquirpd  to  give  the  datA  of 
rlaisified  expenditures  for  previous  yean.  The  facts  and  figures 
thus  coHected  made  it  possible  for  the  budget  makers  to  exercise 
for  the  first  time  an  intelligent  judKmcnt  in  determining  the  neoeanty 
of  previous  appropriations  and  the  amounts  neoesaary  for  1909 
appropriations  for  the  same  purposes.  The  budget  for  1909  was 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  dty  based  upon  departmental  experi- 
ence. It  was  also  the  first  budget  which  gave  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
anything  approaching  a  financial  control  of  departmental  operatioos 
for  subsequent  years.  It  marked  the  greatest  step  forward  toward 
efficient  administration  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

In  order  that  the  city  might  gain  the  full  advantage  of  the 
information  obtained  through  this  system  of  accounting,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  certain  rulea  of  procedure. 
These  rules  have  been  amended  and  approved  from  year  to  year 
since  that  time.    The  rules  first  adopted  were  briefly  these: 

1 .  All  employees  receiving  per  annum  salaries  and  paid  entirely 
out  of  tax  levy  funds  were  shown  in  schedules  giving  the  title,  rate 
of  comix^nsalion  and  the  number  of  incmnbents. 

2.  Employees  receiving  other  than  per  annum  compensatioa 
were  scheduled  by  title  and  with  a  lump  sum  appropriatioo  for  each 
class  of  labor. 

3.  A  resolution  in  the  budget  limited  monthly  expeuditures 
against  appropriations  for  per  annum  empbyees  to  a  monthly  late 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  schedule  line  aUowanoe. 

4.  All  budget  appropriations  were  given  serial  code  numbers. 

5.  A  uniform  dassificatkm  oC  espenditureB  was  adopted  as 
far  as  was  possible  at  that  time. 

6.  Any  change  in  a  schedule  of  ''Salaries**  and  "Salaries  and 
Wages'*  was  forbidden  except  when  authoriaed  by  twelve  voles  o< 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

Although  the  budget  for  the  year  1909  was  a  great  improve- 
mcnt  ox'cr  those  of  previous  >'oars,  it  was  far  from  satssDactory.  and 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  found  it  very  difficult  of 
administration.    Strong  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  budget 
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resotutioos  was  encountered  in  the  departments.  The  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  wages  fluctuated  so  widely  during  the  year  that 
uniform  control  was  impossible.  New  forms  were  designed  calling 
for  much  more  elaborate  information  from  the  departments  than 
that  given  in  the  previous  forms.  Departments  were  required  to 
furnish  full  data  regarding  actual  pay  roll  expenditures,  monthly, 
semi-monthly  and  weekly,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  during 
1908  and  1909,  with  semi-annual  recapitulations  of  these  expenditures. 

In  the  budget  for  1910  the  classification  of  expenditures  for 
salaries  and  wages  was  carried  out  to  a  considerably  greater  extent 
than  in  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  results  obtained  fully  justi- 
fied the  extra  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 

Still  further  improvement  was  made  in  the  tax  budget  for  1911. 
The  1910  budget  had  worked  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  salary  appropriations.  Such  full  informa- 
tion had  been  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  the  administration 
of  salaries  and  wages  throughout  the  city  departments  that  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  require  the  same  exhaustive  details  of 
salary  expenditures  from  the  departments  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had  ample  information 
regarding  the  services  of  all  employees  that  were  paid  on  the  annual 
salary  basis. 

The  most  striking  advance  made  in  the  1911  budget  in  the  field 
of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  payment  for  services  was  to 
require  from  all  city  departments  schedules  showing  expenditures 
in  what  are  known  as  wage  appropriations,  that  is,  pay  roll  expendi- 
tures for  employees  paid  at  other  than  annual  rates.  These  sched- 
ules show  first,  each  class  of  labor;  second,  each  rate  of  compensa- 
tion within  each  class  of  labor;  and  third,  the  number  of  days  of 
employment. 

The  information  thus  obtained  enabled  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  to  extend  control  over  wage  appropriations. 
In  the  1911  budget  appropriations  were  made  for  wages  of  em- 
ployees under  definite  title  at  a  definite  rate  of  compensation,  for 
a  definite  number  of  working  days.  This  was  necessary  because 
some  employees  work  every  day  in  the  year,  some  work  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  some  every  day  except  Sundays, 
holidays  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  some  for  fractional  parts  of 
the  year.     Fiuther  differentiation  was  made  between  regular  em- 
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ployeet  and  temporary  cmployeea.  A  rough  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  system  of  control  over  employees  whose  compensation 
was  paid  only  partly  out  of  tax  levy  funds.  No  untfonnity  of  con- 
trol was  attained  over  this  dan. 

The  principle  of  restricting  monthly  expenditures  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  appropriation,  which  had  been  established  in  1908  over 
annual  salary  appropriations,  was  extended  to  the  appropriations 
for  wages.    The  resolutions  accompan>nng  the  191 1  budget  provided : 

1.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  or 
schedules  of  "Salaries,"  or  "Salaries,  Regular  Employees,"  to  any 
other  appropriation  or  schedule  than  "Salaries,"  or  "Salaries, 
Regular  Employees." 

2.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  or 
schedules  of  "Salaries,  Temporary  Employees,"  to  any  other  appro- 
priation or  schedule  than  "Salaries.  Temporary  Employees." 

3.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  or 
schedules  of  "Wages,  Regular  Employees,"  to  any  other  appropria- 
tion or  schedule  than  "Wages,  Regular  Employees." 

4.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  or 
schedules  of  "Wages,  Temporary  Employees,"  to  any  other  appro- 
priation or  schedule  than  "Wages,  Temporary  Employees." 

5.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  or 
schedules  of  "Compensation,  Temporary  Employees,"  to  any 
other  appropriation  or  schedule  than  "Compensation,  Temporary 
Employees." 

6.  That  no  transfers  shall  be  made  from  any  of  the  appro- 
priations made  herein  for  the  various  kinds  of  supplies  and  con- 
tingencies to  any  other  than  to  supply  or  contingency  accounts. 

These  resolutions  had  the  effect  of  returning  to  the  general 
fund  large  balances  of  appropriations  which,  under  the  rules  gov- 
erning previous  budgets,  would  have  hooi  consumed  in  the  different 
departments  during  the  dosing  months  of  the  ytacr. 

In  the  old  da>'s  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  event  of  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  in  the  saUuy  account  of  a  department  at  the  doee  of 
the  year,  for  favored  employees,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500  a  year,  to  be  placed  upon  salaries  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  for  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  official  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  may  prove  of  interest.  Names  are  omitted  for 
obvious 
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"December  31.  1895. 
"First  Auditor  of  Accounts: 

"Dear  Sir: — The  Comptroller  has  designated  and  fixed  the  sal- 
aries of  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  at  the  followinL'  amounts: 

(Office  designated) $1,583.37,  or  at  the  rate  of  $18,500 

a  year.  (This  employee  was  on  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year.) 

(Office  desicrnated) $625.00,  or  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  a 

year.  (This  employee  was  on  a 
salary  of  $2,500  a  year.) " 

Many  other  employees  are  mentioned  by  name,  with  sub- 
stantial increases  in  salaries,  for  the  month  of  December.  Until 
the  adoption  of  the  schedule  system  there  was  no  check  against 
this  form  of  favoritism  shown  to  employees  in  all  city  departments. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  1911  budget  was  that  it 
included  no  appropriations  for  any  position  or  grade  of  position  not 
established  according  to  law  under  Section  56  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.  Section  56  provides  the  method  by  which  positions 
in  the  city  service  and  salaries  for  these  positions  are  established. 
Recommendations  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  positions  and  salaries  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Up  to  this  time  hundreds  of  positions  had  been  occupied  and  the 
incumbents  had  drawn  salaries,  although  the  positions  had  no  legal 
existence. 

In  the  making  of  the  tax  budget  for  1912  the  Board  of  Estimate 
preserved  all  that  was  good  in  the  previous  budgets  and  endeavored 
to  accomplish  two  very  important  objects  that  had  not  been  attained 
by  the  previous  budgets.     These  objects  were: 

1.  To  complete  the  schedulizing  of  all  employees  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  regardless  of  the  fimds  from  which  they  were  paid, 
whether  entirely  from  the  tax  levy,  or  partly  from  corporate  stock, 
special  and  trust  fund,  or  revenue  bond  fund,  or  entirely  from  all 
or  any  of  these  sources. 

2.  To  extend  to  appropriations  for  supplies  and  materials  the 
same  system  of  accounting  control  which  had  pioved  so  effective 
in  the  salary  and  wage  appropriations. 
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Analytical  informatkn  siinilar  in  dianicter  to  that  prwiomly 
required  regarding  Balariea  and  wages  was  required  from  the  depart- 
ments in  regard  to  previous  expenditures  for  supplies  and  materials 
The  results  adiieved  almost  entirely  through  improved  aooounting 
methods,  as  applied  to  budget  making  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
during  the  period  from  1909  to  1912.  inelusive,  may  be  set  down  as 
follows : 

1.  Complete  control  over  every  employee  paid  out  of  city 
funds,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  derived  from  taxes,  corporate 
stock  proceeds,  or  other  sources.  This  is  accomplished  by  schedules 
for  all  salary  and  wage  accounts. 

2.  Complete  control  over  all  appropriations  for 
tcrials,  contingcneies  and  other  purposes  besides  penonal 

3.  A  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  purpose  of  each  appro- 
priation  in  the  budf^et. 

4.  Prevention  of  the  use  of  the  appropriation  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  the  appropriation  was  originally  made. 

5.  Prevention  of  the  use  of  corporate  stock  proceeds  for  the 
expenses  of  administration,  operation  and  maintenance. 

6.  Prevention  of  the  old  practice  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
employees  and  using  the  amounts  released  by  such  decreases  to 
increase  salaries  or  wages  of  other  favorite  employees. 

7.  Prevention  of  the  old  practice  of  wasting  halanres  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  instead  of  leaving  these  balances  to  be  transfened 
to  the  general  fund. 

8.  Prevention  of  the  practice  of  using  up  all  the  appropriation 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  thereby  necessitating  the  issue 
of  revenue  bonds  for  purposes  fully  cared  f'^r  «n  the  original  budget 
appropriation. 

9.  Prevention  of  a  violation  of  the  law  which  provides  that 
no  obligation  shall  bo  im^irrfd  beyond  the  amount  of  the  available 
appropriatioos. 

10.  Prevention  of  the  practice  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
funds  by  n^pning  at  a  low  rate  of  expenditure  for  several  months 
of  the  year  to  save  money  to  raise  salaries  and  increase  the  force 
for  the  last  month  of  the  year  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make  up  the  next  year's  budget 
on  the  basis  of  these  aboonnal 
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11.  The  elimination  of  the  theory  that  all  appropriations  were 
to  be  regarded  by  the  department  heads  as  their  personal  property, 
to  be  used  as  they  pleased. 

12.  A  uniform  classification  of  appropriation  accounts  with  a 
\icvf  to  making  the  audit  of  pay  rolls  and  vouchers  easy  and  effective. 

13.  Abolishment  of  the  old  practice  of  paying  large  salaries 
to  political  favorites  out  of  corporate  stock  appropriations,  which 
hitherto  were  unscheduled. 

14.  Prevention  of  the  employment  of  any  person  payable  out 
of  the  city's  funds  without  the  express  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  form  of  a  salary  or  wage  schedule. 

15.  Abolishment  of  the  practice  of  employing  persons  in  posi- 
tions not  legally  established,  as  required  by  Section  56  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter. 

In  addition  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  public  service  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  period  mentioned,  it  is  significant  that, 
for  the  year  1908,  before  the  schedule  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  went  into  effect,  the  accrued  balances 
of  salary  and  wage  appropriations  returned  to  the  general  fund 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation,  amounted  to  $314,760.76.  For  1909, 
when  there  was  an  enforcement  of  partial  regulations,  there  was 
returned  to  the  general  fund,  from  the  same  soiu*ce,  $1,081,748.34. 
For  the  year  1910,  when  the  regulations  governing  salaries  and  wages 
had  become  fully  operative,  there  was  returned  from  this  source  to 
the  general  fund,  $1,958,730.67.  When  the  budget  for  1911  was 
prepared  the  schedule  plan  had  demonstrated  that  economies  could 
be  effected.  It  was  determined  to  reduce  the  budget  and  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
aU  city  departments  to  reduce  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year 
by  ten  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  departments  this  reduction  was 
effected.  As  a  result  of  the  resolution,  however,  a  large  cut  was 
made  in  the  salary  appropriations  for  most  of  the  departments. 
Because  of  this  fact,  and  the  fuller  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  when  the#budget  was 
made,  salary  accruals  returned  to  the  general  fund  from  1911  appro- 
priations amounted  to  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  was 
$1,391,185.26. 

The  foregoing  plan  has  proved  so  successful  that  similar  sched- 
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tiles  are  now  being  adopted  for  every  corporate  stock  fund*  special 
revenue  bond  fund,  or  special  and  trust  fund.  In  this  way  the  ooo- 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionmmt  over  salary  and 
wage  expenditures  is  complete. 

The  next  step  will  be  a  full  inquirj-  into  the  naiui^  and  quaiuy 
of  services  given  by  city  employees  in  the  various  departments  and 
offices,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  standard  rates  of  payment 
for  similar  quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  all  departments.  The 
Boonl  of  Estimate  and  Apix)rtiomnent  has  already  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  this  inquiry. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  establish 
accountin>;  control  through  the  schedule  and  cost  system  over  all 
ciuTcnt  expenditures  of  dty  money,  is  in  the  way  toward  early 
realisation. 

In  all  probability  the  budget  for  next  year  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  cross  reference  complementary  budget,  which  will  set  forth 
the  expenditiu^es  of  the  dty  by  functions,  that  is,  the  respective 
anunints  to  be  spent  for  public  health,  education,  safety,  etc. 

Among  the  duUcs  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  making  of  the  annual  tax  budget,  is  the  spending 
of  the  money  of  the  dty  for  permanent  improvements.  Money 
spent  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  dty  is  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  lon^-timc  securities  known  as  corporate  stock.  Authority 
for  such  expenditures  can  be  given  only  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  1910,  the  first 
year  oif  the  present  administration  in  New  York  City,  the  Board  dt 
Estimate  determined  upon  a  fixed  policy  of  treating  sudi  expendi- 
tures in  a  manner  as  ck)eely  similar  to  that  empbyed  in  the  making 
of  the  annual  tax  budget  as  the  nature  of  the  case  wouki  permit. 
1 1  resolved  upon  the  adoptksn  of  an  annual  "corporate  stock  budget.'* 

In  previous  years  authoriatioos  of  corporate  stock,  carrying 
many  millions  of  dollars,  were  made  for  unneoesBar>'  purposes. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system  of  dealing  with  authoriza- 
tions, the  Board  has  applied  the  same  analytkad  methods  of 
the  applicatkms  of  the  different  departmenU  and  offices  as  it 
in  preparing  the  tax  budget.  It  is  now  the  practioe  to  authoriae 
corporate  stock  for  spedfic  improvements  only  and  to  limit  the 
amount  of  each  authorintion.  Whenever  possible,  the  appropria- 
tion is  segregated  into  amounts  to  be  used  for  the  parts  of  the  general 
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work  to  be  done.  A  very  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  cxistinjj 
authorizations  for  th3  sale  of  corporate  stock,  with  the  result  that 
the  authorizations  of  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  rescinded, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted  being  regarded  as  unneces- 
sar>'  or  unwise. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  requires  that  all  plans,  specifications, 
estimates  of  cost  and  contracts  for  work  payable  out  of  corjxirate 
stock  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  comptroller.  This  fonn  of  accounting  control 
has  already  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  during  the  brief  period  it  has  been  in  operation.  This 
scrutiny  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  method  of  expending  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  corporate  stock  has  resulted  in  a  general 
demand  for  the  adoption  of  standard  plans  wherever  such  standard 
plans  are  applicable.  Standard  contract  forms  are  already  in  uj;e 
in  the  employment  of  architects  by  the  city  for  the  purchase  of  coal 
and  forage.  Similar  forms  of  contracts  in  other  fields  are  in  process 
of  preparation. 

The  consideration  of  the  application  of  anal>lical  accounting 
methods  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  the  basis  for  the  work  now 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment by  the  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Supplies. 

In  one  aspect  this  effort  to  standardize  supplies  and  establish 
purchases  on  a  schedule  cost  basis  is  properly  to  be  considered  a  form 
of  accoimting.     Its  essential  quality  is  adequate  accounting  control. 

The  general  subject  of  standardization  and  codification  of  sup- 
plies is,  however,  so  large  in  its  scope  that  it  cannot  be  treated  satis- 
factorily in  an  article  of  this  character.  New  York  City  spends 
annually  for  supplies  between  twenty  millions  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  list  of  articles  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Supplies  comprises  more 
than  fifty  thousand  line  items.  Standard  specifications  for  about 
one-third  of  these  articles  have  already  been  prepared. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  work  done  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  in  the  matter  of  appropriations,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  available  at  all  times  a  current  report,  which 
shall  show  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible  what  is  being  done 
from  day  to  day  with  the  city  money.  The  effort  to  provide  such 
a  report  has  taken  concrete  shape  in  the  installation  of  the  so-called 
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new  aooountmg  syiitcin.  llie  lir&t  purpose  oi  Uiis  tyttem  is  to  i(i\'e 
accurate  periodical  information  to  the  city  authorities,  through  the 
comptroller's  oflfice.  regarding  all  financial  tnuifactions  ol  the  city 
K'ovemment.  The  sooood  purpoae  is  to  provide  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing illegal  or  improper  expenditure  o£  the  city  money.  Every  laf^e 
corporation  and  business  house  has  a  similar  system  of  aoommttng 
crmtrol.  modified  by  the  differenoe  in  the  character  of  its 
ICxperiencc  has  shown  that,  in  the  larger  and  more  complex 
afTuini,  such  an  accounting  control  is  absolutely  essential  to  efficiency. 
When  the  accounting  system  is  fully  installed  in  all  the  city  depart- 
ments, uniform  methods  of  recording  transactions  and  of  reporting 
them  will  be  in  force  throughout  the  city;  through  the  establishment 
of  stores  and  expense  accounts  now  in  process  of  formtdatiun  and 
installation,  figures  will  be  instantly  available,  showing  tho  actual 
expenses  of  all  classes  of  service  and  all  classes  of  supplies 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  establishment  of  correct 
opening  balances  in  the  city's  new  general  ledger  covering  the 
fifteen  thousand  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  a  reconciliation  was  undertaken  of  the  records  in  that 
Dci>anment  with  those  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  outside  depart- 
ments, bureaus  and  offices.  Already  this  has  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  almost  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  general  fund  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation. 

That  amount  was  found  in  open  appropriation  and  fund  ac- 
amnts  not  needeil  for  the  liquidation  of  liabilities  for  maintenanoe 
and  oix^ration  in  the  years  for  which  the  appropriations  were  ori- 
ginally made.  In  consequence,  the  1912  tax  rate  is  about  twelve 
cents  lower  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  writing  off  of  these  uneocanbered 
balances,  which  hod  been  deferred  for  about  twelve  years,  prin- 
cipally becaitse  of  the  inertia  of  the  past  administrations,  had  also 
resulted  in  removing  from  the  books  of  the  city  over  five  thousand 
inactive  accounts,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  accounting  and 
rvfxtrting  necessary  to  be  done  in  connection  with  these  aooounts. 

A  current  reconciliation  has  now  been  instafled  based  upon 
the  monthly  checking  of  the  accounts  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ments with  the  controlling  accounts  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  i»Tittcn.  especially  in  very  recent 
times,  regirdtQg  the  value  of  the  periodical  balance  dwet.     The 
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purpose  of  the  balance  sheet  is  to  set  forth  the  financial  condition  of 
a  business  enterprise  or  a  municipal  corporation  at  a  given  date. 
It  is  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  the  case  of  the  muni- 
cipality the  resultant  balance  would  show  at  any  time  the  condition 
of  the  public  trust  with  respect  to  its  current  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  would  indicate  whether  there  was  a  surplus  available  for  lessen- 
ing a  succeeding  year's  tax  levy,  or  a  deficiency  which  would  have 
to  be  provided  for.  Such  a  balance  sheet  will  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  general  ledger  now  being  set  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  of  New  York  City. 

The  general  ledger  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  periodical  report 
of  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the  city  and  a  proof  of  the  full 
accoimting  control  over  those  transactions. 

It  is  equally  important  that  there  shall  be  periodical  statements 
of  revenue  and  expense  correlated  with  receipt  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursement of  authorized  expenditure.  Such  a  statement  should 
include  elements  which  do  not  appear  on  the  balance  sheet,  such 
elements  as  moneys  borrowed  on  short  time  loans  to  meet  current 
administrative  expense,  the  amounts  collected  from  various  sources, 
and  the  Hke. 

The  difference  between  accounting  as  a  factor  in  efficiency, 
without  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  accounts  are  to 
be  operative,  as  compared  with  the  results  which  are  obtained  by 
a  method  separate  from  accounting,  is  shown  in  my  experience 
with  the  disbursement  side  of  the  audit  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  new  form  of  accounting  has  been  in  operation  in  that  office 
for  two  years.  Under  the  organization  which  prevailed  six  months 
ago,  the  average  interval  from  the  presentation  of  a  voucher  for 
payment  imtil  the  warrant  in  liquidation  of  that  voucher  was  ready, 
approximated  nine  days.  Without  any  change  in  the  system  of 
accounts  or  in  the  personnel  of  the  force,  but  by  a  rearrangement 
of  the  work  and  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  simple  labor  saving 
devices,  I  feel  sure  that  within  the  next  six  months  we  will  be  able 
to  pay  a  majority  of  the  city's  claims  within  three  days,  and  most 
of  them  within  five  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor 
of  Disbiu-sements  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

I  found,  for  instance,  that  the  auditors  were  using  three-quarters 
of  their  time,  not  in  the  work  of  audit,  but  in  making  calculations 
and  extensions  and  in  writing  warrants.     Without  increasing  the 
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clerical  force  in  the  audit  room,  I  reananged  the  work  lo  that  one 
staff  of  derks  did  nothing  but  write  warranta,  andher  ataff  devoted 
themiielvcs  exclusively  to  calculations  and  extensions,  leaving  to 
the  auditor  the  work  property  bekxiging  to  his  title.  Tvd  rmiKs 
were  accomplished  at  once  by  this  change.  Pint,  all  the  work  in 
the  audit  rqpm  was  dearod  in  a  day.  where  heretofore  \'oucheri 
would  be  delayed  two  or  three  days.  Second,  the  proper  segrogatkm 
of  the  woric  showed  that  the  audit  could  easily  be  done  by  ten 
auditors,  where  sixteen  auditors  had  heretofore  been  used,  and  the 
actual  nuinU'r  of  hours  available  for  audit  by  these  ten  auditofs  is 
consideral)ly  more  than  the  stxtoen  auditors  could  devote  to  andit 
under  the  old  s>'stem.  Six  men  are  now  employed  in  writing  the 
warrants,  under  the  scKreK«tion  previously  referred  to.  Two  type- 
writing; o|)erators  arc  now  wholly  engaged  in  writing  warrant  sched- 
ules. I  have  in  mind  the  use  of  a  typewriting  machine  whidi  will 
permit  the  two  tyix'writin^j  ofx^rators  to  write  the  warrants  at  the 
same  time  the  schcilules  are  wriitcn.  Tlius  the  six  men  now  engaged 
in  writing  warrants  will  be  released  for  other  work  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  department  work  at  the  same  time  expedited. 

In  the  room  of  the  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  the  voudicrs, 
when  received,  had  to  pass  from  hand  to  hind  among  the  account- 
ants for  a  whole  day  before  they  were  fm  *'  istcred  and  ready 
for  in^xiction,  or  for  the  engineers  or  for  tlu  My  labor  saving 
device  here  is  a  set  of  three  typewriting  machines,  the  operators  of 
which  will  transcrilK*  from  the  vouchers,  when  received,  all  the  neces- 
sary accounting;  infonnation  on  slips  in  quadruplicate,  whidi  will 
be  distributed  to  the  various  accountants,  thereby  allowing  the 
voucher  to  progress  at  once  for  the  further  steps  in  audit  instead  of 
being  delayed  for  a  day  as  at  present.  In  additkm,  a  proof  will  be 
set  up  on  one  of  the  machines  which  will  pro\*e  the  accuracy  of  the 
resist nitinn.  also  give  us  our  daily  proof  and  prepare  our  fund  report 
for  the  K^'iH  ral  ledger.  This  proof  and  reporting  now  takes  the  time 
of  six  men.  Three  t>'pewriting  operators  will  do  that  work,  beskles 
mitting  ofT  practically  one  day  from  the  time  of  audit  and  also  largely 
iiu  n;tsing  the  effideocy  of  all  derks  working  on  our  accounts. 

The  derks  working  on  accounu  heretofore  ha\T  posted  from  the 
\*ouchers,  carrying  them  from  book  to  book.  Soroetinies  three  or 
four  men  would  be  waiting  their  turn  to  make  their  postings  in  a 
given  book.     By  the  use  of  the  posting  slips  a  set  of  books  may  be 
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assigned  to  one  man  who  will  make  all  the  entries  in  those  lx>oks 
without  the  former  confusion  and  waste  of  time.  A  posting  clerk, 
under  this  system,  should  easily  do  twice  more  work  than  under 
the  system  previously  in  use. 

In  order  to  obtain  efficiency  through  accounting,  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  recording  methods  that  \\ill  reflect  accurately  the  con- 
ditions of  a  municipal  or  private  business.  It  is  equally  important 
to  conduct  the  accounting  in  a  manner  that  will  secure  from  each 
person  whose  ser\nces  are  used,  the  largest  posssiblc  product  of  in- 
telligent labor,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  introduce  such  mechanical 
elements  as  will  insure  speedy  work  and  a  conservation  of  htunan 
activity. 

Accounting  control  such  as  that  now  being  established  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  such  as  that  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  an  even  larger  scale  is  attempting  to  establish  in  Washington, 
can  never  produce  efficiency  in  government.  It  cannot  furnish  the 
elements  of  intelligence  and  energy  which  are  the  essentials  of  effi- 
ciency. It  can  and  does,  however,  expose  inefficiency,  guard  against 
dishonesty  and  clear  the  way  for  efficiency. 


RESULTS    OBTAINABLE    THROUGH    REORGAMZATION 
OP  ACCOUNTING  METHODS 


By  B.  J.  TAV8S1C, 
ComptroUer  oi  the  Oty  of  St  Louii. 


To  the  dtizen  who  has  occasion  to  deal  with  a  municipal  de> 
partment.  the  administrative  procedure  to  which  he  must  conCorm 
appears  unnecessarily  complex.  This  imprf anion  is  shared  by  the 
municifxil  ofTicial  newly  elected  to  office,  who  is  at  onoe  confronted 
with  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to  administef  his  dBoe  as  he 
would  administer  a  prix'ate  enterprise. 

There  ore  nc»cessarily  many  causes  which  contribute  to  this 
condition  of  affairs.  They  will  not  be  considered  here,  for  there 
is  no  need  to  demonstrate  the  obxnous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
munici|Mil  procedure  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  oonfbnn 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to 
the  practical  necessity  of  K^ttinj;  work  done.  That  it  has  been 
necessary  to  do  this  work  through  the  agency  of  men  appointed  for 
other  reasons  than  business  efrKnenc>\  affords  soflkient  explanation 
of  the  situation  which  must  Ix;  met  by  those  who  are  oonoemed  with 
the  introduction  of  business  methods  in  the  conduct  of  mtmsdpal 
affairs.  In  the  same  connection,  however,  it  is  but  (air  to  recogniae 
that  the  bck  of  effective  ct\nl  senncc  provisons  and  the  ooQseqocQt 
iasccurc  tenure  of  office  are  Lnportant  contributing  caoaet  to  the 
situation. 

The  problem  has  been  approadied  from  various  \'iewpoinu 
The  fax'ored  method  has  been  that  of  what  is  tenned  "charter- 
revision.*'  The  results  ha\*e  usuaUy  been  disappointing,  because  in 
most  cases  changes  in  charters  have  been  made  without  adequate 
consideration  of  existing  organtiation  and  procedure,  which,  what- 
e\-cr  its  defects,  furnishes  the  essential  exidence  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  situation.  It  is  only  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  We 
must  clearly  recognise  the  fact  that  law,  as  enacted  by  the  legis- 
l:iti\*e  bodies  and  expounded  by  the  courts,  is  frequently  a  pace 
U-liind  the  practical  requirements  of  business,  whether  private  or 
public.     "Trade  customs**  are  e\-olvcd  from  the  neoeMties  of  busi- 
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and  after  their  worth  has  been  demonstrated  in  practice,  legis- 
latures ^nll  adopt  them,  and  eventually  the  courts  will  sanction 
them.  Existing  procc<lure,  like  trade  custom,  affords  the  logical 
point  of  approach  for  the  person  who  is  concerned  with  the  reorgan- 
ization of  municipal  procedure  or  the  revision  of  charters,  although, 
like  trade  custom,  it  may  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  those  who  are  vio- 
lating either  statutory  requirements  or  adopted  standards  of  busi- 
ness morality.  In  short,  we  must  first  make  a  diagnosis;  determine 
what  is  being  done,  how  it  is  done,  and  who  dcxjs  it,  and  consider  the 
facts  thus  disclosed  in  their  relation  to  legal  requirements.  The 
result  ^nll  inevitably  show  that,  while  the  procedure  itself  is  defec- 
tive when  compared  with  the  standards  of  private  business,  its 
shortcomings  are  partly  due  to  inappropriate  or  antiquated  legal 
requirements.  With  these  facts  as  a  basis,  we  may  then  propose 
a  remedy  with  the  conviction  that  our  plan  of  reorganization  must 
stand  the  test  of  practical  working,  since  it  has  been  based  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  practical  needs;  and,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  proposed  remedy  contemplates  reorganization  of  administrative 
or  accounting  methods  merely,  or  charter  revision  involving  changes 
in  organization  or  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  reorganization  of  ac- 
counting methods  of  a  municipality  is  not  merely  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  city's  system  of  bookkeeping.  Accounting  cannot  be 
considered  apart  from  organization,  administration  and  performance. 
In  order  that  the  evidence  shown  by  accounts  may  be  properly 
interpreted,  there  must  be  means  of  determining  standards  of  merit 
in  goods  and  services,  and  there  should  be  provision  for  certification 
and  approval  by  responsible  officials,  based,  if  necessary,  upon 
similar  endorsement  by  responsible  agents  who  know  the  facts  in 
each  particular  case,  and  are  qualified  to  pass  judgment  uix)n  them. 

It  should  be  said,  also,  that  the  reorganization  of  municipal 
accounts  is  attended  with  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  work  of  private  corporations.  After  a  practical  system  has 
been  devised,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  difficulty  in  obtaining 
legal  authority  to  effect  changes  in  organization  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  functions  as  between  related  departments.  There  is  cer- 
tain to  be  opposition  among  the  municipal  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  any  new  system.     The  exist- 
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ing  procedure  in  many  caaet  repraenU  the  fmpoom  of  legislative 
bodies  to  appeals  to  some  penonal  interetU.  The  rattsUnce  to  a 
change  of  method,  therefore,  is  freqtaentJy  inspired  by  the  fear  that 
the  informiition  pfxicurvd  by  a  new  system  would  reflect  on  the 
intent y  or  efficiency  of  the  manai^ers.  The  system  devised  for  a 
munici()ality,  as  well  as  that  for  a  private  corporation,  though  the 
object  may  be  stated  in  the  reverse  ocder  of  importance,  should  be 
knave  proof  as  well  as  fool  proof. 

Not  a  little  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  mtmidpal  aooount- 
ing  is  clue  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  single  point  of  \'iew  from 
which  the  subject  might  be  approached.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
hatl  chief  accounting  officials  with  more  or  less  authority  to  prescribe 
forms  and  methods,  but  ** conflicting  systems"  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  in  the  various  branches  or  departments.  The  chief  ac- 
counting official  has  been  dominated  by  the  necessity  of  oooforming 
to  law  and  of  accounting  for  the  disbursements  of  the  appropriation 
funds,  with  too  little  concern  as  to  the  manner  in  which  appropria- 
tions arc  made,  and  as  to  the  evidence  upon  which  disbursements 
arc  made. 

The  heads  of  administrative  departments  have  not  been  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  ordinances  of  appropriation,  nor  with 
the  pre{)aration  and  submission  of  e\ndence  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
audit,  cxcx'pt  as  this  was  necessary  to  relie\'e  them  of  responsibility 
for  the  handling  of  funds.  Their  chief  interest  has  been,  and  is, 
technical,  and  as  a  result  their  systems  of  procedure  tend  to  reflect 
such  facts  as  are  thought  to  be  of  greater  service  in  the  particular 
department. 

The  public,  however,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  public  service 
in  relation  to  cost. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  presenting  statements  of  services 
in  relation  to  cost,  the  municipal  accoimtant  is  adopting  actual  ac- 
counting methods;  emplo>ing  accounts  which  represent  ** revenues*' 
and  "costs.**  This  marla  a  departure  from  the  traditional  muni- 
dpal  method  of  accounting  primarily  for  ** receipts**  and  *'disbune- 
ments.**  The  cost  basis  will  8cr\'e  the  interests  of  the  administratis 
official.  It  will  also  enable  the  chief  accounting  oflker  to  compare 
costs  as  between  various  departments.  With  statements  present- 
ing such  data,  department  heads  will  be  better  prepared  to  approach 
the  appropriating  body  and  defend  their  budgetary  estimates.    This 
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would  make  it  possible  for  the  appropriating  body  to  challenge 
specific  items,  not  with  reference  to  the  corresponding  items  in  the 
budget  of  the  pre\4ous  year,  but  with  the  corresponding  item  in  other 
departments  where  similar  services  are  performed.  This  method 
makes  ever>'  item  subject  to  challenge  upon  the  basis  of  fact,  and  an 
item  once  allowed  may  not  be  necessarily  continued  simply  because 
of  the  sanction  of  tradition.  In  other  words,  the  cost  basis  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  official  submitting  the  estimate  and  not 
upon  the  member  of  the  appropriating  authority  who  wishes  to  chal- 
lenge an  estimate.  It  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  familiar  with  the 
budgetary  method  to  recall  instances  where  questionable  items  have 
been  passed  by  without  challenge  simply  because  the  information 
necessary  to  raise  the  question  on  that  particular  point  was  not 
available.  Cost  basis  requires  presentation  of  estimates  upon  the 
basis  of  results  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  expenditures,  thus 
providing  a  test  of  efficiency. 

To  measure  the  efficiency  of  services,  adequate  time  reports 
with  proper  certification  and  approval  are  required.  Forms  of  this 
kind  put  a  check  upon  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  waste  and  set 
up  standards  of  labor  and  efficiency  which  automatically  separate 
the  workers  from  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  perform  the  service 
due,  demanded  and  paid  for.  However,  in  the  introduction  of  such 
records  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  require  reports  in  such  detail 
from  employees  engaged  in  general  duties  so  that  the  required  state- 
ment of  their  work  would  become  more  irksome  to  them  than  its 
actual  performance.  \Vhile  gross  extravagance  has  existed  in  the 
employment  of  ordinary  common  labor  on  city  work,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  actual  service  rendered  by  the  large  number  of 
employees  of  that  class  should  be  reported,  this  should  be  through 
the  medium  of  group  or  gang  reports,  submitted  by  overseers  who  can 
testify  thereto  of  their  own  knowledge,  instead  of  requiring  the 
laborers  to  prepare  reports.  Individual  reports  cannot  be  secured 
in  these  cases  for  the  reason  that  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  writing 
is  more  of  an  effort  to  the  ordinary  workman  than  his  usual  form 
of  manual  labor.  The  detailed  reports  should  be  assembled  in  work- 
records  which  can  be  brought  into  agreement  with  pay  rolls,  and 
which  can  be  made  to  furnish  the  essential  information  required  for 
cflfective  administration. 

The  fact  that  dty  property  has  been  subject  on  occasions  to 


surrtpiiliuiUk  ftbslnictioDft  (kmaxuU  a  controUcii  propta-iy  inventory 
which  establishes  responsibiUty  for  iu  care.  A  few  yean  ago.  a 
city  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures  disappeared  in  the  re* 
moval  of  an  oflfice  from  one  side  of  the  city  hall  to  another.  In 
that  same  dty  a  dredge  was  stolen  from  the  water  front,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  considerable  period  that  the  fact  became  known.  In 
the  case  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  work  performed  for  the  dty 
l>y  others  than  those  in  the  munidpal  service,  the  requireroent  of 
acceptable  evidence  of  delivery  of  spcdficd  quality  and  quantity, 
eliminates  a  large  port  of  the  waste  in  the  purchasing  end  of  the 
dty's  business.  That  it  discourages  fraud  and  collusion  goes  with- 
out  saying.  Stores  accounts  and  reports  of  materials  used  are  the 
natural  sequences  to  the  purchase  records,  and  complete  the  data 
required  to  determine  the  economy  of  purchases.  The  important 
fact  remains  that  the  data  of  true  costs  are  generally  lacking  in 
munidi)al  accounting.  Pending  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive 
cost  s>^tcm,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  exercise  judgment  regarding 
current  requirements,  to  take  advantage  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  accounts,  because  these  accounts  can  be 
analyzed,  revised,  and  uniformly  classified  mudi  more  expeditiously 
than  a  cost  system  can  be  fully  installed  in  an  organization  where 
there  exist  the  limitations  of  the  personal  element  already  referred  to. 
The  difficulty  of  transacting  private  business  with  the  dty  is 
generally  recognized.  An  applicant  for  a  permit  to  do  a  certain 
kind  of  work  which  is  to  be  supervised  by  representatives  o£  the  dty, 
or  for  which  a  fee  is  required,  should  not  be  delayed  unnecessarily 
by  the  details  of  procedure.  The  filing  of  applications  and  securing 
of  permits  for  the  several  classes  of  building,  sewer,  street,  or  other 
work  to  be  performed  by  private  individuals  can  be  expedited  by 
centralizing  these  functions.  Pees,  licenses,  or  duvges  for  muni- 
dpal service  frequently  accrue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  a  charge  rests  largely  with  the  imfividnal  who 
must  record  and  report  it.  Detailed  audit  of  the  accounts  would 
eventiudly  disclose  inaocuradea  or  fraud  in  such  a  case,  but,  as  a 
current  safeguard,  financial  stationery  should  be  used  for  the  vahie 
of  which  indi\nduals  can  be  held  dcfmitdy  responsible.  The  financial 
stationery  which  has  been  used  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  the  billing 
of  property  taxes  has  been  under  fair  oontroL  The  tntiodnction  of 
distinctive  munidpal  stationery  and  the  simultaneous  registering 
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and  billing  of  laxcs  wiii  afiord  complete  control  over  this  class  of 
revenue,  and  vnW  facilitate  the  scmce  to  the  public.  In  the  matter 
of  water  licenses,  as  the  term  is  used  in  St.  Louis,  the  various  rates 
and  methods  established  by  ordinance  woidd  require  an  unwieldy 
plan  and  an  extraordinarily  large  force  in  an  eflfort  to  establish  the 
same  kind  of  proof  in  the  aggregate  which  could  be  used  if  there 
were  but  one  or  even  a  few  different  rates.  The  plan  which  has 
been  adopted,  however,  contains  the  assurance  of  a  complete  ac- 
counting for  the  total  amount  charged  either  through  collections  or 
through  satisfactorily  approved  rebates.  Variations  in  the  revenue 
are  easily  determined,  and  the  clerk  of  each  collection  district  can 
be  held  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  licenses  until  payment  thereof 
has  been  received  by  cashiers.  The  plan  provides  also  for  the  prep- 
aration at  one  writing  of  the  several  documents  which  arc  required 
for  issue  to  the  public  and  for  accounting  purposes. 

In  fact,  in  establishing  the  methods  relating  to  all  of  the  revenues 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  expenditures,  there  has 
been  in  mind  the  necessity  for  a  procediu^e  which  would  not  only 
establish  individual  responsibility  and  verify  the  correctness  of  the 
financial  returns  and  the  reports  made  by  the  officials  of  depart- 
ments, but  would  tend  in  every  way  possible  to  facilitate  the  public's 
transaction  of  business  with  the  city.  Methods  based  on  the  con- 
venience of  the  clerks  of  a  department  must  give  way  to  those  de- 
signed first  to  make  it  easier  for  the  people  to  transact  their  business 
and  in  less  time.  For  instance,  the  water  licenses  referred  to  should 
be  prepared  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  consiuner  calls  to  make 
his  payment  of  the  assessment,  not  while  he  stands  aroimd  waiting 
for  it.  Instead  of  being  a  matter  of  half  an  hour,  it  should  be  one 
of  two  or  three  minutes  at  most.  Instead  of  each  of  several  window 
clerks  having  to  perform  all  the  fimctions  necessary  to  assessing 
the  tax,  making  out  a  license,  and  running  a  ledger,  the  several  duties 
should  be  performed  by  clerks  assigned  to  a  particular  operation  only. 

Uniformity  in  accoimting  methods  and  documents,  as  between 
departments,  facilitates  comparisons  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  costs 
of  like  or  similar  ser\ices.  As  an  administrative  by-product,  it 
makes  it  possible  to  shift  employees  from  task  to  task,  or  even  from 
department  to  department  without  loss  of  effort.  That  puts  the 
emphasis  upon  that  sort  of  procedure  which  is  based  upon  present 
needs  rather  than  the  memory  of  past  methods.     Under  the  new 
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system.  Um3  "oUl  nian  wUIi  a  ry"  ipvct  way  to  Uic  man  o( 

any  ajjc  who  can  follow  iniilruL:: 

The  authority  for  the  work  ation  which  we  aie 

now  (xinilurtin^  in  St.  Louis  was  pedal  orrtinanctt 

I)asscd  by  our  municipal  aaaembl  However,  the 

tnuincss  administration  of  cities  '  iog  lo  much  at- 

tention ami  there  is  sudi  a  demand  Ux  those  qualified  to  render  the 
kind  uf  ser\nce  necessary  that  we  were  unable  to  commmoe  revision 
until  late  in  the  year.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  men  not  only 
equipped  as  accountants,  but  as  municipal  experts.  Prom  the  out- 
set \ve  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mayot  and  most  oC 
the  administrative  heads  of  departmentis. 

Care  is  being  exercised  to  guard  against  creating  such  a  cumber- 
some  or  elaborate  method  that  a  large  expenditure  of  funds  would 
be  required  to  operate  it.  In  certain  respects  reorganisation  has 
been  somewhat  a  slow  process  through  the  necessity  of  taking  care 
of  current  affairs  under  old  methods.  The  detailed  inquiry'  demanded 
by  conditions  disclosed  in  our  original  general  investigation  of  de- 
(Kirtmental  methods  has  been  another  cause  for  diverting  services 
which  it  would  have  been  nreforahlo  to  keep  strittlv  (-tTiT4oyed  on 
constructive  work. 

Much  of  the  material  which  is  accumulated  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  this  time  will  be  of  value  for  future  comparisons.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  improvement  in  present  efficiency 
which  cannot  be  meastued  in  specific  terms,  but  is  due  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  knowledge  that  such  an  examination  and  study  of 
present  conditions  is  now  in  progress. 


THE  APPLICATION  TO  A  MUNICIPALITY  OF  MODERN 
METHODS   OF   ACCOUNTING    AND    REPORTING 


By  John  M.  Walton, 
City  Controller  of  Philadelphia. 


Some  time  ago  a  prominent  banker,  while  discussing  with  me 
a  prospective  bond  issue  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  asked  if  a  state- 
ment could  be  had  of  the  city's  financial  condition  and  the  results 
of  its  operation.  I  showed  him  our  annual  and  other  reports  giving 
receipts,  expenditures  and  indebtedness,  but  he  intimated  that 
he  wanted  to  see  more  than  this;  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  the 
city  owned  as  well  as  what  it  owed ;  the  results  of  its  operations  each 
year;  the  distribution  of  expenditures  between  permanent  improve- 
ments and  current  expenses.  Much  the  same  questions,  in  varied 
form,  have  been  put  to  me  a  number  of  times  in  the  last  few  years  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  determined  in  1910  to  have  prepared  an 
inventory  of  the  city's  permanent  properties  as  the  first  step  in  plac- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  city  upon  an  asset  and  liability,  revenue  and 
expense,  and  fund  basis. 

The  inventory  was  taken  by  the  several  departments  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  city  and  coimty  in  November  and  December,  1910. 
The  unaudited  total  of  the  inventory  as  shown  in  the  balance  sheets 
at  December  31,  1910,  amounted  to  $250,351,352.63.  The  audit 
of  the  property  inventory  which  included  the  taking  up  of  properties 
not  included  in  the  original  inventory  resulted  in  a  net  increase  of 
$11,056,796.91  in  the  cost  value  of  the  unaudited  inventory,  while 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  structures,  non-structural  improvements 
and  equijiment  diuing  the  year  1911  amounted  to  $9,506,408.55, 
leaving  the  property  account  at  December  31,  1911,  amounting  to 
$270,914,558.09.  All  property  was  taken  up  at  cost.  In  some  few 
cases,  where  properties  were  originally  returned  at  an  estimated 
present  value  instead  of  at  cost,  this  method  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  audited  figures. 

The  audit  of  the  inventories  was  made  to  ascertain:  (1)  that 
they  had  been  made  by  responsible  officials  and  that  titles,  dates 
and  signatures  were  correct;  (2)  that  all  city  property  of  a  permanent 
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?e  liad  been  indudctl  anti         •  r       :    •    <  •'   ..    •-.-•••<    • 

re  had  been  excluded;  (Sj  \:.a\  «:•;;  irui..:;  .1  ;  r-'i-ri:-  <  r 
rntrics  in  error  did  not  cxi^t ;  (4)  that  all  property  was  oonectly 
described  and  rlawfiod  and  that  clericai  inacinirarici  did  not  exist; 
(5)  that  original  cost  values,  as  shown,  were  aoctirate;  and  (6)  that 
present  values  had  been  established  with  due  regard  to  depreciatioQ 
and  obsoleioenoe* 

In  determining  whether  all  real  estate  and  improvcmeiits  had 
been  reported,  and  to  eliminate  duplications  and  other  errofs  oC 
entry,  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Revision  oC  Tases.  and  the 
Hun  au  of  Surveys  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  obtained. 
In  arriving  at  an  adequate  reserve  for  depreciation  of  permanent 
properties,  the  assessed  values  of  niscmmblc  property  as  dfitrnniwd 
by  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  was  taken  as  behig  their  pivseot 
valiio.  C>n  aU  other  structures  and  equipment,  a  reserve,  based  on 
their  estimated  life,  was  calculated.  It  is  believed  that  the  wifve 
for  depreciation  account  will  be  of  increasing  importance  as  time 
goes  on  and  more  acctu^tc  data  are  collected  bearing  upon  the  varying 
rates  of  depredation  upon  property.  When  rates  of  depreciation 
have  been  accurately  dctermmcd,  they  form  the  most  accurate  basis 
for  appropriations  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  property  result- 
ing from  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence. 

An  analysis  of  expenditures  by  funds  (geneiBl,  loan  and  park) 
was  begim  as  of  January  1.  1911,  in  order  to  distinguish  between 
<  '    ires  for  expense  and  expenditures  for  capital  outlays  (land« 

1  ,   non-6truct\iral  improvements  and  equipment)  and  to 

detcnninc  the  relative  use  of  loan  moneys  for  expenses  and  general 
fund  moneys  for  permanent  improvements.  In  1911,  the  net  use 
of  general  fund  moneys  for  peraianent  improvements  was  $1,184,- 
954.14.  This  analysis  of  expenditures  furnishes  currently  and  in 
detail  the  acquisition  of  permanent  properties  so  that  the  records 
of  the  city  controller's  office  may  show  at  all  times  of  what  the  dty 
is  possessed.  A  property  ledger  contains  in  scxtfoI  hundred  accounts 
the  details  that  show  the  cost  value  of  each  dass  and  sulxlaai  of, 
property.  A  property  record  contains  the  respective  amounts  oC 
property  by  cost  value  chargeable  to  each  department  and  bureau. 

The  analysis  of  expenditures  is  a  firrt  step  toward  the  determi- 
nation of  cost  of  operation.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  munidpal 
accounting,  it  being  thought  in  the  past  that  exhibits  of  the 
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receipts  and  exixjnditurcs  of  the  Kovcmmcnl  were  sufficient  to  en- 
lighten taxpayers  as  to  the  results  of  oixiration  of  their  municipal 
governments.  If  comparison  is  made  between  the  latest  reports  of 
any  of  our  well  organized  and  managed  railroads  and  industrial  cor- 
porations and  the  reports  of  the  same  companies  going  back  a  period 
of,  say  thirty  years,  an  investigator  is  astonished  at  the  wealth  of 
detail  data  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  operation  of  each  department 
and  division  of  the  enterprise  that  has  been  developed  in  the  later 
reports.  Revenues  are  also  set  forth  in  great  detail.  The  cash 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  modem 
corporation  accounting.  I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  operate 
public  business  as  private  business  is  operated,  and  that  apparently 
is  the  natural  evolution  that  may  be  expected  from  the  conditions  of 
to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  accoimting  and  report- 
ing that  w411  show  year  after  year  for  comparative  purposes  and  for 
eflfidency  tests  the  results  of  municipal  operations. 

In  working  toward  this  end  the  analysis  of  expenditures  was 
commenced,  which  in  addition  to  developing  the  facts  as  above  stated, 
furnishes  a  secondary  analysis  by  objects  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  President  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency.  Pre- 
viously, only  the  classification  by  appropriation  items  for  each  de- 
partment was  available  which  made  difficult  if  not  impossible  com- 
parisons between  departments  and  bureaus  with  a  view  to  efficiency. 

In  order  to  establish  and  control  the  asset  and  liability,  revenue 
and  expense  and  fund  system  of  accounting  a  general  ledger  was 
opened  as  of  January  1,  1911,  This  ledger  is  designed  to  contain  in 
summary  form  the  accounts  necessary  to  produce  a  set  of  finajicial 
statements  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  the  condition 
of  its  several  funds,  and  the  results  of  operations  for  a  given  period, 
let  us  say  a  month,  a  quarter,  or  a  year.  A  summary  consolidated 
balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1911,  is  here  exhibited.  Many  of 
these  accoimts  in  the  general  ledger  control  detailed  ledgers  such  as 
the  property,  taxes  receivable,  water  rents  receivable,  miscellaneous 
accounts  receivable,  appropriation  and  contract  ledgers.  The 
purpose  of  the  detail  ledgers  is  to  show  the  condition  of  each  of  a 
large  class  of  accounts  that  are  represented  by  one  controlling  account 
in  the  general  ledger.  Thus  arranged,  the  detail  ledgers  may  be 
proven  periodically  to  their  respective  controlling  accounts  in  the 
general  ledger  by  means  of  a  trial  balance. 
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By  a  recent  sejn^Ration  of  the  bookkeeping  and  auditing  work 
of  the  auditors  of  disbursements  in  the  city  controller's  depart- 
ment, the  keeping  of  twenty-two  appropriation  ledgers  and  twenty- 
two  contract  ledgers,  which  were  previously  distributed  among. 
all  the  auditors,  has  been  assigned  to  two  of  the  auditors  as  their 
exclusive  work.  The  other  auditors  arc  thus  left  free  to  give  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  auditing  work.  The  concentration 
of  the  bookkeeping  has  greatly  facilitated  the  preparation  of  reports 
upon  the  condition  of  appropriations  balances  and  contract  reserves. 
Beginning  with  January,  1912,  reports  have  been  made  to  city 
councils  monthly  showing  the  condition  of  each  item  of  appropria- 
tion. 


EPPICIENCY  IN  CHILD  SAVING 


By  Joseph  S.  NsfF,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Director  of  Public  Hoalth  and  OiAriticM,  PhikddpUi. 


Afl  neariy  one-half  of  the  mortality  of  infants  tinder  one  year  of 
age  is  preventable,  incieaatng  interest  is  being  arotisod  to  nich  an 
extent  in  its  study  and  prevention,  that  child  saving  actsvitaes  have 
Uxrn  orKonizecl  in  most  of  our  American  cities,  many  of  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Asoodation  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. 

There  are  many  associations  looking  to  the  care  of  the  mother 
before  the  birth  of  the  child;  to  securing  legislation  to  prevent 
improper  marriages ;  to  controlling  the  "  black  plague ;"  to  suppreaang 
the  free  traffic  in  liquor,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
heredity ;  to  preventing  the  propagation  of  defective  dasaes,  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  causing  infant  mortality — as  a  leoent  study  of  this 
subject  in  Philadelphia  has  shown  that  forty-one  per  cent  of  all 
children  bom  of  feeble-minded  women  die  in  infancy;  and  to  dealing 
wth  the  whole  problem  through  the  science  of  eugenics. 

Efficient  work  is  performed  and  some  good  results  are  obCanied 
through  private  agencies  by  the  establishing  of  milk  statioiis,  daUd 
welfare  associations,  children's  clinics  with  social  service,  lectures 
to  mothers  and  "  little' mothers, "  and  various  imdertaldiigs  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  The  mimicipality  makes  a  brave  effort  to  obtain 
results  through  generous  distribution  of  literature;  by  public  bulle- 
tins, through  the  newspapers  and  magazines;  by  the  estahKshmeot 
of  open-air  hospitals  on  boats,  river  piers  and  in  parks;  and  through 
.the  control  of  maternities  and  baby  farms  by  licenses  and  inspee- 
tions.  But  as  the  best  results  are  obtained  through  education,  as 
ignorance  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  all  progress,  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency  assuring  the  greatest  remits  can  be  reached  only  by 
entering  the  sanctity  of  the  mother's  home,  by  ODe  of  her  ofirn  sex 
who  is  able  to  speak  her  Unguage  and  who,  through  sympathy. 
kindness  and  knowledge,  gains  the  mother's  confidence.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  visiting  trained  nurse,  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing the  greatest  majority  who  cannot  or  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  various  methods  above  mentioQed. 
The  practicability  of  this  service  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
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of  Philadelphia  in  the  past  two  years.  Eight  trained  nurses  were 
employed  whose  energies  were  confined  to  a  certain  circumscribed 
area  in  order  that  fair  comparisons  could  be  made.  The  general 
publicity  campaign,  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  in  the  parks  and 
on  the  piers,  the  modified  milk  stations  and  other  activities  affected 
the  entire  city  about  equally,  so  that  any  difference  in  morbidity  and 
mortality  between  the  wards  2,  3,  4  and  5  in  which  the  eight  special 
nurses  worked  and  the  city  at  large  can  be  properly  attributed  to  the 
work  of  these  women. 

In  order  to  make  the  demonstration  as  valuable  as  possible,  an 
insanitary  group  of  wards  was  selected,  \vith  poor  housing  facilities, 
poor  plumbing  and  much  surface  drainage,  having  a  highly  congested 
population,  largely  foreign  and  ignorant,  with  a  high  death  rate  and 
the  largest  number  of  infants  per  thousand  of  ixjpulation  in  the  city. 

The  average  death  rate  per  thousand  of  population  for  five 
years  preceding  1911  in  the  entire  city  was  17.68;  in  these  wards  it 
was  21.33.  The  average  birth  rate  per  thousand  of  population  for 
five  years  preceding  1911  in  the  entire  city  was  24.18;  in  this  dis- 
trict it  was  43.37.  There  were  147  people  per  acre  in  the  district, 
compared  to  19  per  acre  for  the  entire  city. 

The  comparison  of  statistics  of  1911  as  compared  with  1910  is 
as  follows: 

Entire  City  Ward* 

(47  wards)  2,3.4.5 

Percent  Per  Cent 

Reduction  in  mortality  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age 11.8  27.3 

Reduction  in  mortality  from  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  in  infants 

under  two  years  of  age 22 . 0  34 . 6 

Reduction  in  mortality  from  pneumonia 8.0  17.0 

Increase  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  lungs 3.0  1.0 

Reduction  in  mortality  from  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  3.0  2.6 

Decrease  in  mortality  from  bronchitis 14.0  35 . 0 

Decrease  in  general  mortality 2.8  11.3 

Figures  other  than  those  concerning  infant  mortality  are  given 
as  the  nurses,  by  instruction,  cover  the  prevention  of  disease,  general 
sanitation  and  hygiene. 

There  should  be  a  mimicipal  department  of  child  hygiene  in  all 
large  cities,  which,  co-operating  with  the  various  private  activities  and 
charity  associations  in  the  same  line  of  work,  would  increase,  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 


KFPICIENCY   TV  ttte  FISCAL  OPERATIONS  OP  CITIES 


By  Edmund  D.  Pishir, 
Prcddcnt  of  tho  Natiooal  AModatioo  of  CorapCroQeri  and  Aooooottag  OflW  rrs, 
and  Deputy  Comptroller  City  ci  New  York. 


Effidcncy  is  a  relative  term.  AcoompUshmcnt  in  municipal 
administration  is  more  or  less  restricted  by  the  lack  of  standards  of 
efficiency  tmder  d\nl  service  and  by  the  lack  of  continttity  o£  manage 
ment,  as  well  as  through  the  inherent  political  distraction  of  official 
life. 

Much,  however,  has  been  accomplishc<i  in  liic  vanous  citjcs  of 
the  country  during  the  last  decade— partly  through  the  awakening  of 
ci\ic  interest  impelled  by  the  high  costs  resulting  from  mtmscipal 
extravagance,  and  partly  through  the  co-operation  of  civic  ofganiia* 
tions  such  as  bureaus  of  municii)al  research,  citizens'  uroons,  and 
national  associations  and  leagues  such  as  the  National  Municipal 
^^eague  and  the  National  Association  of  CompUnollers  and  Acoountiqg 
Officers. 

This  article,  however,  will  refer  only  to  some  of  the  newer 
methods  of  financing  adopted  by  Hon.  William  A.  Prcndergast,  oomp- 
troUcr  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  has  developed  the  principle  of 
efficiency  in  municipal  administration  ^nth  the  vigor  and  intclKgcncc 
of  an  experienced  btisiness  man.  As  the  annual  movement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  over  half  a 
billion  dollars,  the  importance  of  its  finances  in  docnestic  and  interna- 
tional relations  is  apparent  >  < 

As  the  basts  for  administrative  and  financial  reform,  the  comp- 
troller had  prepared  for  departmental  and  public  use  a  dear  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  actiud  condition  of  the  city's  finances  at 
the  time  he  took  office.  This  statement  outlined,  first,  a  definite 
policy  of  funding  amounts  borrowed  against  uncoUecUble  taxes,  and 
pro\*iding  for  their  cancelLition  partly  by  issues  of  corporate  stock 
and  ixirtly  through  annual  instalments  in  the  budget  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  and,  second,  the  policy  of  separating  money  bmrowed  for 
public  impnnTmcnts  from  money  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  current 
revenues;  thus  preventing  the  use  of  corporate  stock  (bond)  funds  for 
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current  purposes.  The  best  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  clcaning-up 
ix>l!c>'  is  the  fact  that,  while  on  January  1,  1910,  there  were  $60,- 
000.000  outstanding  in  revenue  bonds,  the  amount  outstanding 
on  January  1,  1912,  was  but  $47,600,000,  or  a  reduction  of 
$12,600,000;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city's  business  and  the  fact  that  its  annual  current  requirements 
increased  by  at  least  $10,000,000  during  the  period  mentioned. 

As  financing  the  city's  public  improvements  and  current  needs 
is  among  the  most  important  functions  of  the  comptroller  and  involves 
the  borrowing  of  large  sums  of  money,  attention  was  first  devoted  to 
correcting  certain  disadvantageous  practices  which  have  existed  in 
New  York  City's  financial  management  since  its  organization. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  which  prevailed  was  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing money  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  which  were  not 
due  under  the  law  until  more  than  nine  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  1910  the  lx)rrowing  and  re-borrowing  for  this  ptu*- 
pose  aggregated  $200,000,000.  In  1909  one  of  the  chief  items  of 
current  expenses  was  the  interest  for  such  anticipatory  borrowing, 
which  in  that  year  amounted  to  $5,200,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  a  measure  was  introduced  by  the  comp- 
troller in  the  New  York  State  legislature,  {permitting  the  issuance* 
of  what  have  Ixjcome  known  as  "Revenue  Bills,"  which  are  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  revenue  bonds  or  revenue  warrants.  This  new 
form  made  possible  the  borrowing  of  money  in  London  or  Paris, 
frequently  at  much  lower  rates  than  were  obtainable  in  American 
markets.  This  principle  also  affords  an  occasional  op|X)rtunity  of 
realizing  profits  on  excliange.  The  total  amount  of  such  borrowings 
abroad  diuing  the  year  1911  was  approximately  $38,500,000,  which, 
expressed  in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  amounted  to  120,000,000 
francs  and  3,200,000  pounds  sterling.  The  condition  of  the  exchange 
markets  during  the  past  year  was  such  that,  in  borrowing  sterling 
abroad,  exchange  was  sold  at  a  rate  sufficiently  high,  namely,  4.8650, 
to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  a  "cover"  for  fall  delivery  at  4.8550, 
being  a  profit  of  one  cent  to  the  pound.  In  this  way  a  saving  of 
$20,000  was  effected  and  the  average  rate  of  sterling  borrowing  was 
reduced  from  3}  to  2.95  per  cent. 

As  it  is  also  necessary  to  finance  tax  arrearages,  it  is  at  all  times 
practicable  to  renew  items  where  exchange  is  not  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  make  payment  of  matiuing  bills  desirable.     Diuing  the 
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month  of  December.  191 1,  foreign  maturitiet  aggregating  $7,000,000 
were  80  renewed,  with  the  generd  reeult  in  international  relations 
involved  as  in  effect  to  correspondingly  stivngthen  this  country's 
reserves.  Partially  because  of  this  new  financial  policy  and  partly 
by  reason  of  cautious  borrowing,  the  annual  interest  account  of  the 
city  has  been  reduced  from  iu  1909  *' hit;h-water  mark"  of  $5,200,000 
to  the  comparatively  low  annual  chance  for  this  purpose  in  191 1  of 
$3,800,000.  notwithstanding  an  increasing  volume  of  business. 

The  law  which  fostered  this  enormous  amount  of  anticipatory 
borrowing,  however,  was  manifestly  unsound.  Consequently,  in 
1910,  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  collecting  taxes  in  vaijous 
American  cities  was  initiated.  Out  of  thirty  cities  intcrvieired 
concerning  the  subject  it  was  found  that  eight.  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City.  Indianapolis.  Los  Angeles.  Port  Wayne,  Topeka  and 
Wosliington.  D.  C,  v/erc  collecting  on  the  semi-annual  basis,  and  that 
the  average  date  for  the  collection  of  taxes  was  about  four  months 
after  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  many  cases  collections  are 
made  as  soon  iis  thirty  days  thereafter.  It  was  also  found,  through 
corrcs|X)n(lcncc  unth  authorities  abroad,  that,  in  London,  municipal 
rates  (taxes)  arc  levied  half-yearly,  in  advance,  and  in  some  districts 
an  option  is  given  whereby  payment  may  be  made  quarterly.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  special  privilege  and  is  particularly  desired  by  the 
people.  The  custom  of  lev>'ing  rates  (taxes)  half-yearly  is  also  in 
vogue  in  the  British  proWnces. 

Attempting  to  change  the  habits  of  the  great  City  of  New  York 
in  this  respect  seemed  rather  a  huge  task  at  the  outset,  but  the  work 
vv^as  begun  and  consummated.  The  technical  language  of  the  act 
adopted  for  the  semi-annual  collection  of  taxes  follows: 

All  taxes  tspoo  pcrtoml  property  and  ooe-half  of  all  tans  opon  real  cirtaU 
ihatl  be  due  and  payable  on  the  firit  day  of  May  and  the  rmaiofaig  and  Anal 
one-half  of  taicesoo  raal  etUte  iliall  be  doe  and  pasrable  oa  the  tint  day  of  Novem- 
ber. All  Uses  ihall  be  and  beoome  lieni  oo  the  real  eiute  affected  thcrdiy  on 
the  reepectave  days  when  they  beooma  doe  and  payable  aa  heraiiibcforD  ptwridad 
and  ihall  remain  each  Hens  until  paid. 

The  scctKvl  half  of  the  tax  on  noal  ertate  which  ia  due  aa  hereinbclbre  pro- 
vided oo  ihf  •  '-•  ■'  -  of  November  folloir«"-  *^^  »^n».«*--,i  a|  |||e  firtt  half  may  be 
paid  on  th>  </  May  or  at  any  '  .  providsng  the  firrt  half 

ihaU  have  bcx-n  |Mt  i  or  shall  be  paid  at  the  %An\c  \\'^w,  and  oo  nch  payments  ol 
the  neood  half  as  may  be  made  in  mch  manner  prior  to  November  ftnt  a  dia> 
cTHint  than  be  allowed  fmm  the  date  of  payment  to  No'wnber  fint  at  the  tmte  of 
four  per  oantnm  per  ananni. 
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Another  cluuigc  in  ihc  nicLhod  of  financin^i  municipal  require- 
ments which  has  proven  particularly  advantageous  to  the  City  of 
New  York  is  the  marketing  of  corporate  stock  (bonds),  so  far  as 
practicable,  through  but  a  single  sale  in  any  one  year.  This  practice 
affords  the  bankers  and  brokers,  who  are  practically  the  chief  bidders 
at  corporate  stock  sales,  ample  opportunity  to«iarket  the  securities 
so  purchased  without  fear  of  the  depreciating  tendency  of  frequent 
sales.  Large  sales,  however,  necessitate  large  bank  balances  during 
the  period  of  disbursement,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  interest. 
Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  to  secure  flexibility  in  financing, 
legislation  was  enacted  which  authorized  the  comptroller  to  issue  what 
are  known  as  "corporate  stock  notes."  The  provisions  covering  their 
issue  are  as  follows : 

The  comptroller  is  authorized  to  issue,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  so  to  do,  bills  or  notes,  hereinafter  described  as  "notes," 
maturing  wthin  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of 
corporate  stock  duly  authorized  at  the  time  such  notes  are  issued.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  notes  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  may  be  used 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  corporate  stock  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  whereof 
the  notes  were  issued.  All  of  such  notes  and  any  renewals  thereof  shall  l^e  payable 
at  a  fixed  time,  and  no  renewal  of  any  such  note  shall  be  issued  after  the  sale 
of  corporate  stock  in  anticipation  of  which  the  original  note  was  issued.  In  the 
event  that  a  sale  of  such  corporate  stock  shall  not  have  occurred  prior  to  such 
sale  the  comptroller  shall,  in  order  to  meet  the  notes  then  maturing,  issue  renewal 
notes  for  such  purpose.  Every  such  note  and  renewal  note  shall  be  payable 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  next  succeeding  sale  of  corporate  stock.  The  total 
amount  of  such  notes  or  renewals  thereof  issued  and  outstanding  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  corporate  stock  authorized  to  be 
issued  and  if  no  sale  of  corporate  stock  shall  have  been  held  within  six  months 
preceding  the  issue  of  such  notes  then  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  or  renewals 
thereof,  issued  and  outstanding,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one-half  the  total  amount 
of  corporate  stock  authorized  to  be  issued  on  the  date  which  shall  be  six  months  .^ 
after  such  last  preceding  sale. 

The  Corporate  Stock  Note  Bill  provides,  in  effect,  a  short-time 
instrument  analagous  to  the  railroad  note.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
city  will  save  approximately  $1,000,000  annually  in  interest  through 
the  operation  of  this  bill.  The  comptroller  is  now  in  a  position  to 
have  a  sale  of  corporate  stock  at  any  time  rates  appear  most  favor- 
able, when  the  volume  of  bills  then  outstanding  will  be  automatically 
funded.  These  bills  have  recently  been  sold  on  a  basis  of  api^roxi- 
mately  three  per  cent,  whereas  former  corporate  stock  issues  of  the 
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dty  are  practically  on  a  four  per  cent  boAt.  By  this  temponuy 
financing  a  saving  of  about  one  per  cent  was  effected.  This  saving, 
of  course,  was  possible  only  because  of  the  city's  imnsnally  good 
credit  and  because  nxxiey  nuuicet  conditions  were  exceptionally 
favora!>Ie.  If  rates  were  very  high,  however,  the  principle  would  be 
( <)iiall>  viiluablc.  because  a  bond  sale  would  be  inexpedient. 

There  was  also  introduced  in  the  legislature,  in  1911.  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Foreign  Sales  Measure,"  the  essential  subject  matter 
of  \vi)i<.ii  is  OS  follows: 

WHien  in  the  opiiUoo  of  the  oomptroOer  it  shall  appear  itorimhle  to  have  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  an  iatue  of  oorporate  ftock  made  payable  in  the  curwnty  of 
a  country  other  than  the  United  Statea,  ncfa  ooqxvate  ftock  » lo  be  fold  Aall  be 
nsade  payable  in  nich  currency,  with  certificatca  in  ncfa  araounta,  aod  aold  ia 
each  manner  as  may  be  duly  authorised  by  the  rnmmisrioiww  of  the  sinking  fond, 
provided,  hoivever,  that  in  case  such  corporate  stock  payable  in  a  (oicign  tuiieucy 
or  currencies  b  not  sokl  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  sale  of  corporate  slock 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  182  of  this  Chapter  (public  bidding),  the  oomp- 
trt>llcr  shall  invite  sealed,  competitive  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  socfa  corpocate 
stuck  in  such  manner  as  the  commissiooers  of  the  sinking  fund  shall  picscribe: 
and  he  shall  nuke  award  or  awards  to  the  highest  bidder  or  bidden  for  ancfa 
oorporate  stock  with  the  full  power  to  reject  all  bids.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of 
such  corporate  stock  shall  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  PInanoe 
in  the  terms  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  as  wcU  aa  in  the  tcnns  of  \ 
foreisn  cturency  in  which  such  corporate  stock  shall  have 


This  legislation  will  permit  the  sale  ol  oorporate  stock  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  the  bonds  may  be  made  payable  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  foreign  cturency.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  lest 
of*  this  mcasiu^.  no  sale  of  corporate  stock  having  been  held  for  over 
a  year.  It  is  a  qticstion  whether  European  money  markets  at  the 
present  time  are  as  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  American  invest- 
ment sectuities  as  home  markets. 

In  connection  with  repaving  requisitions  the  practice  in  the 
City  of  New  York  for  many  years  has  been  to  issue  fifty-year  bonds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  life  of  the  average  pavement  is  hardly  longer 
than  ten  years.  Manifestly,  fifty-year  oorporate  stock  (bonds) 
should  not  be  issued  for  this  piupoee,  as  on  this  basis  the  pavement 
would  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  five  times  dtiring  the  lifetime  of 
the  original  issue,  thus  storing  up  for  posterity  a  burden  which  dwuld 
be  borne  by  the  present  generation.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
determined  to  issue  ten-year  bonds  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
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In  view  of  the  city's  size  and  the  vast  amount  of  its  rcpaving  require- 
ments, this  corrective  principle  will  be  vital  in  curtailing  the  growth 
of  the  dty  debt. 

All  the  measures  to  which  reference  has  been  made  have  a  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  policy  of  financing  the  several  sinking 
funds  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  corporate  stock  note  gives  a 
basis  for  financing  between  bond  sales,  is  a  logical  sinking  fund 
investment  and  relieves  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  sinking  fund 
from  investments  in  long-time  issues  of  corporate  stock.  The  correct 
sinking  fund  prindple  is,  of  course,  to  amortize  through  the  purchase 
of  old  issues  rather  than  to  use  such  funds  for  the  purchase  of  new 
issues.  Someone  has  said,  "There  can  be  no  real  sinking  fund  with- 
out surplus."  Investment  in  new  issues  eats  up  surj^lus.  Ten-year 
rcpaving  bonds,  corporate  stock  notes  and  revenue  bills  make  desir- 
able short-time  investments  for  sinking  fund  purposes;  and  as  they 
arc  all  constantly  being  repaid,  the  sinking  funds  are  automatically 
gaining  cash  strength.  While  the  sinking  funds  of  the  City  of  New 
York  are  very  large  and  there  will  be  no  appreciable  strain  upon  them 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  nevertheless,  it  is  manifestly  more 
desirable  that  investments  for  sinking  fund  purposes  shall  be  upon 
an  absolutely  sound  basis  and  that,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  strict  principle  of  amortization  be  developed. 

The  comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  organized  the 
Commission  of  Standardization,  which  now  acts  under  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mission is  developing  a  uniform  system  of  supply  purchase,  distribu- 
tion and  control,  under  standard  forms  of  contracts  and  sixicifications. 
System  and  business  methods  are  replacing  the  chaos  and  wasteful 
practices  which  in  the  past  were  inevitable  through  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  one  hundred  different  purchasing  agents, 
with  the  consequent  differences  in  specifications  and  unit  prices. 
Much  constructive  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  Department  of 
Finance  in  connection  with  its  accoimting  methods,  so  that  a  strictly 
business  system  is  being  established.  All  this,  in  effect,  means  that 
there  are  being  introduced  in  the  various  branches  of  municipal 
activity,  so  far  as  possible,  the  same  methods,  the  same  standards 
and  the  same  requirements  that  are  producing  effective  results  in 
great  private  corporations. 

In  co-ojxiration  with  a  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
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the  oomptroUer  has  been  accumulating  data  oo  what  is  called  "New 
Sources  of  Revenue."  During  the  last  year  a  careful  study  has  been 
inade  of  more  than  fifty  special  topics.  A  new  source  of  revenue 
has  been  defined  aa— first,  a  decroamg  or  complete  stoppage  of  leaks 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  due  to  short-sighted  and  unacien- 
tific  management;  second,  an  increased  income  from  a  present  source 
of  revenue;  and.  third,  a  latent  revenue  as  yet  untapped  by  the  city. 
Working:  on  these  principles,  the  revenues  of  all  departments  of  the 
(nty.  including  the  county  offices  within  its  territorial  limits,  have  been 
ixamiiiol  in  ofdcT  to  ascertain  whether  such  sources  oC  revenue 
\N trc  at  their  maximum  capacity.  Analyses  have  been  made  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  different  methods  of  raising  revenue  in  other 
cities  of  America,  Europe,  Canada  and  Australia. 

Efficiency  in  municipal  administration  and  financial  reform  is 
lar^ly  dependent  upon  hard,  intelligent  and  constructive  work, 
\nth  the  (n^dual  establishment  of  the  principles  developed.  The  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attainment  of  the  ideal  in  municipal 
nuuiagcment  is  the  lack  of  continuity.  The  shifting  attitude  of  the 
voter  gives  little  promise  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  co-operating  continuity  of  dvic 
organizations  be  made  as  practical  and  \ital  as  possible.  Their 
supix)rt  for  this  purpose  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  double 
taxation,  >'et  no  money  devoted  to  philanthropy  could  be  letter 
applied  than  in  developing  cfficicnc>'  in  dty  government.  The  cixil 
scr\nce  should  be  developed  so  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  o\Tr- 
sight  of  the  clerk  or  official  who  is  now  merely  latmched  upon  the  sea 
of  serNncc  through  the  medium  of  a  single  examination.  A  system 
of  efficiency  records  properly  prepared  and  applied  woukl  soon 
produce  a  corps  of  civic  workers  placed  with  due  regard  to  their 
al>ility.  The  result  would  be  a  startling  reform  in  cine  activities. 
While  politics  must  be  a  continuing  element  in  American  life,  e\*cry 
vduri  should  be  ma  ie  to  choose  candidates  of  inherent  ability  for 
thdr  respective  positions. 


ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

WATER  SUPPLY.  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


J.  Leggett  Pultz, 

In  Chaise  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency,  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York  City. 


This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of  New 
York  City. 

The  terms  "economy"  and  "efficiency"  in  their  application  to 
the  department  in  question  involve  two  intimately  related  ideas: 
efficiency,  meaning  the  attainment  of  a  given  result  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  energy;  and  economy,  as  signifying  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  money  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  that  result. 
The  warranted  degree  of  economy  is  a  relative  factor  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  the  result  to  be  obtained.  Good  public  service 
cannot  be  jeopardized  by  false  or  mistaken  economy  due  to  the  dis- 
regard of  all  else  but  the  eflFort  to  save  money.  The  aim  should  be 
to  attain  the  best  public  ser\4ce  at  the  least  cost  to  the  city. 

The  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  economy  and 
efficiency  necessitates  the  supervision  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
department  in  order  to  ascertain :  hrst,  if  work  proposed  or  in  pro- 
gress is  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  any  function  of  the 
department;  second,  if  work  deemed  necessary  is  accomplished  under 
present  conditions  \\nth  efficiency;  third,  if  a  greater  efficiency  can  be 
obtained  by  improved  methods  and  the  betterment  of  physical  con- 
ditions; fourth,  if  such  improvements  will  effect  a  greater  economy 
in  operation,  consistent  with  efficient  service.  To  allow  of  this  sufxjr- 
vision,  and  for  the  purpose  of  administrative  study,  summaries  of 
detailed  reports  prepared  in  graphic  form,  when  practicable,  show 
the  results  of  work  accomplished  throughout  the  department  and 
the  cost  of  operation  in  order  that  the  principles  of  economy  and 
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efficiency  may  be  scicntifiaUly  applied.  Such  iiilbnnation  unui^ 
present  concisely  CacU  similar  to  those  available  for  the  use  oC  the 
executive  head  of  a  successful  commercial  enterprise.  Cor  no  admtnis- 
trativc  head  must  be  wholly  dependent  on  verbal  statements  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

The  proper  distribution  of  expenditures  to  determine  accurate 
costs  incurred  in  the  o(xrration  of  the  various  functional  divisions 
of  the  de|)artment  along  lines  similar  to  those  used  in  good  oomroercial 
I  r.K  ticx\  is  the  basis  of  securing  the  information  requirDd  by  admints- 
trattve  officials.  To  accomplish  this  result,  a  Division  of  Costs  and 
Statistics  collects  and  tabulates  the  facts  and  data  pertaining  to  the 
various  activities  of  the  department  on  a  unit  cost  basis.  For 
instance,  the  efficiency  of  a  given  pum|>ing  station  is  determined  by 
the  duty  of  a  million  foot  {X)unds  fxr  hundred  pounds  of  coal  and 
the  economy  in  cost  fXT  million  gallon  feet  of  water  pumped.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  department  are  largely  those  of  administration  which 
require  knowledge  of  operating  conditions  resulting  from  efficient 
organization  and  significant  statistical  information. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  reclassify  the  expenditures  ot  mc  depart- 
ment on  a  functional  basis  in  order  that  cost  data  may  be  properiy 
distributed.  This  involves  a  summary  of  facts  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  the  department  segregated  under  adnnnistnition, 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  reports  are  compiled  by  abstract- 
ing the  totals  of  the  columns  in  an  analytical  expense  ledger  in  which 
all  the  information  indicated  by  the  classification  of  expenditures  is 
summarized.  The  reports  show  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  deportment, 
of  each  function,  sub-function  or  dixnsion  of  a  sub-function,  if  any. 
The  reports  also  include  comparative  figures  for  a  corresponding 
prior  period,  month,  qtuuter  or  year,  the  accumulated  figures  to  date, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  Extra  typewritten  carbon  copies  of 
the  reports  are  made,  and  the  sections  showing  the  detailed  cxpendi- 
tiires  of  each  bureau  and  division  are  sent  to  the  respective  adminia- 
trative  beads.  The  sheet  for  pumping  dixnsion,  for  example,  on  which 
appears  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  pumping  stations, 
is  sent  to  the  chief  engineer  and  the  dixnsion  engineer  in  change  of 
pumping  stations.  A  system  for  obtaining  the  cost  and  efficiency 
of  each  pum^iing  sution  is  alio  in  tne.    This  system  appfiei  to  aU 
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di\nsions  of  the  department  which  have  to  do  with  oixiration  and 
maintenance  and  allows  of  the  following  information  being  obtained : 

(1)  The  cost  of  each  division  of  a  sub-function,  e.  g.,  cost 

of  each  pumping  station. 

(2)  The  cost  of  each  job  or  unit  cost,  e.  g.,  the  cost  of  a 

repair  job  in  a  pumping  station. 

(3)  The  itemized  cost  of  each  job. 

All  of  the  information  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  expenditures, 
including  the  costs  and  statistics  records,  is  based  upon  and  compiled 
from  the  expenditure  vouchers  and  pay  rolls,  the  stores  control 
system,  and  the  time  and  service  records. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  already  described,  monthly  statements 
are  sent  to  the  several  administrative  heads  of  the  department.  These 
statements  contain  the  amount  of  exix^nditures  as  well  as  encum- 
brances on  account  of  each  appropriation  or  other  fund  authorized 
and  the  balances  unencumbered. 

The  object  of  all  the  records  which  have  been  described  is  to 
secure  the  accurate  costs  of  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  intel- 
ligent administration  and  of  obtaining  proper  estimates  for  appro- 
priations and  other  fimds. 

The  department  collects  the  water  revenue  of  the  city,  and  de- 
posits it  to  the  credit  of  the  City  Chamberlain,  who  acts  as  the 
treasurer,  vouchers  are  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Finance 
for  audit  and  approval,  after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  City  Cham- 
berlain for  payment.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  department  have  the  information  as  to  the  revenue 
side  of  the  accounting  as  well  as  expenditures,  and  the  following  is 
therefore  prepared: 

Revenue  Account  or  Annual  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditures 

(1)  The  Revenue  of  the  Department. 

(2)  The  Expense  of  Operating  the  Department  and  maintaining  its  pro- 

perties.    This  will  include  expenditures  by  others  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Department,  i.  e.; 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Installments  (Comptroller). 

Rents — Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

Legal — Corporation  Counsel. 

Printing  and  Stationery — (City  Record). 

(3)  The  Net  Revenue  Account. 
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Finally  the  annual  finandal  sUtemeiii  U  Uk;  department  shoH-s 
iu  aaaets  and  liabilsties. 

The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  rrpre- 
•ents  an  estimated  investment  by  the  City  o£  New  York  of  over 
$300,000,000  and  is  one  of  th<>  ^nost  important  divistons  of  the 
municipal  government. 

It  supplies  the  city  with  more  than  500,000.000  gallons  oC  water 
daily  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  constant  and 
abundant  supply.  It  safeguards  the  lives  of  over  5.000,000  people 
by  protecting  the  supply  against  contamination.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  an  area,  including  the  watersheds,  of  man  than  600  square 
miles,  and  also  over  the  aqueducts  and  the  numerous  storage  reser- 
voirs. It  operates  the  hif^h  pressure  fire  stations  and  maintiiins  and 
8uper\ises  the  extension  of  this  service. 

The  entire  street  and  park  lighting  of  the  dty,  the  Ughting. 
hcatin)^  and  power  service  of  munici()al  buildings,  and  the  testing 
of  the  gas  supplied  to  consumers  comes  under  the  supervisioa  of  the 
department,  together  with  the  tns{xx:tion  of  10,000  illuminated  signs 
and  over  550  theaters.  The  expenditure  incurred  in  lighting  the 
77,000  street  lamps  within  the  dty  limits  amounts  to  $5,000,000 
annually. 

As  a  revenue  collecting  function  of  the  dty  the  department  is 
second  in  importance  to  the  office  of  the  Reodvcr  of  Taxes.  The 
total  revenue  or  charges  for  water  consumed  in  the  >'ear  191 1  amounted 
to  $14,420,000.  This  fact  gives  the  department  a  singular  position 
as  compared  ^^nth  the  other  divisions  of  the  dty  government.  The 
substantial  revenue  of  the  department,  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures,  places  it  on  the  self^nistaining  basis  of  a  profitable 
commercial  enterprise. 

The  importance  and  the  responsibOity  of  these  pabKc  services 
entrusted  to  the  department  and  the  duty  to  the  taxpayer  call  Cor 
administration  along  business  lines,  that  is,  with  economy,  and  cfTi* 
dency. 

The  department,  through  the  efforts  of  its  administnitix'c  heads, 
has  accomplished  many  economies  and  has  also  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  effidenc>'  in  x-arioos  branches  oi  its  work. 

One  oC  the  most  important  features  of  eflkiency  is  to  promote  the 
penonal  efficiency  of  the  individual  emptoyee.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  service  reoords  which  sh^  the  degree  of  proficiency  in 
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the  performance  of  his  duties,  allows  the  acknowledgment  of  efficient 
scr\4cc,  discloses  inefticiency,  and  places  rcsjxjnsibility. 

Inequality  in  clerical  work  with  rcsixx:t  to  compensation  results 
in  discontent  and  inefficiency  on  the  jjart  of  the  individual  employees 
and.  in  consequence,  ix>sitions  are  graded  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  work  irrespective  of  incumbents. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a  feeling  of  co-operation 
among  the  indi\iduals  of  the  different  branches  of  the  department 
and  to  prevent  the  work  from  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being  an 
investigation  solely  for  the  detection  of  inefficiency.  The  most 
effectual  betterment  of  conditions  is  dependent  uix)n  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  every  employee  of  the  department. 

In  the  year  1910  the  per  capita  consumption  of  water  for  Ne^ 
York  City  was  placed  at  127  gallons  per  day.  Through  the  vigorous 
campaign  against  water  waste  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment to  conser\'^e  water  during  the  protracted  droughts  of  1910  ancj 
1911,  the  daily  per  capita  consumption  was  reduced  to  93 J  gallons 
This  gives  New  York  City  a  lower  i^er  capita  consumption  than  anj 
city  in  the  country  of  over  400,000  population,  with  the  exception 
of  San  Francisco.  This  important  economy  was  accomplished  b> 
a  house  to  house  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  leaking 
fixtures  and  by  the  use  of  the  pitometer  to  determine  the  presence 
of  leaks  in  mains.  Direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  individual  con- 
simiers  through  means  of  a  pamphlet,  widely  drculatcd  by  the  depart- 
ment, illustrating  leaks  caused  by  carelessness,  poor  workmanshij:), 
and  faulty  material  used  in  plumbing  fixtures.  The  pamphlet 
emphasized  the  fact  that  a  leaking  faucet  wastes  annually  from  $2.0C 
to  $6.00  worth  of  water,  while  water  flowing  through  an  ojxjning  the 
size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle  3^  in.  in  diameter  and  under  a  pressure  ot 
thirty-nine  pounds  will  amount,  on  a  meter  rate  basis,  to  $11.68 
annually.  These  examples  showed  the  large  amount  of  water  wasted 
through  small  leaks  where  the  general  idea  is  that  they  are  too 
insignificant  to  warrant  attention.  Considerable  attention  was  also 
given  to  leaks  resulting  from  bad  condition  of  service  pipes  and  house 
fixtures,  owing  to  the  effect  of  corrosion,  damage  to  pipe  by  unequal 
settlement,  badly  vsHped  joints,  and  electrolysis. 

The  issuance  of  this  pamphlet  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  city  to  educate  the  public  in  the  cost  of  water  and  to  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  consumers  to  the  necessity  of  checking  waste. 
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Since  the  water  vni&vi  ^ictocuon  work  was  suinod  in  the  yetr 
1910,  leaks  from  which  water  was  coing  to  waste  that  would  be  worth* 
at  meter  rates,  over  $3,000,000  have  been  stopped.  It  has  cost  the 
taxpayer  only  a  little  over  $75,000  to  aooompltsh  this  rasulU 

By  the  addition  of  one  hour  to  the  worldnK  day  (or  the  depart- 
ment, afTocting  over  700  employees,  the  total  number  of  work  days 
was  inoeasod  over  stxtocn  per  cent,  equivalent  to  thirty-five  addi* 
tional  woridng  days  for  each  empbyee  per  annum,  or  a  total  of 
nearly  25,000  additional  working  days  yearly. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Supply,  under  one 
head  instead  of  under  six  independent  heads,  as  formerly,  resulted 
in  a  Nearly  reduction  in  salaries  of  about  $300,000.  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  proposed  works  which  would  have  cost  the  dty  about  $1,800,- 
000.  The  substitution  of  other  work  effected  an  annual  economy  in 
operating  and  maintenance  charges  of  $200,000. 

In  the  >'car  1909  the  cost  of  coal  consumed  by  the  deportment 
amounted  to  $613,806.  The  cost  of  coal  in  1910  was  $491^292. 
shoeing  a  saving  of  $122,514,  over  the  cost  for  the  previous  year, 
a  condition  which  resulted  from  more  economical  and  efficient  means 
of  purchasing  and  handling  cool.  In  addition,  there  was  2.5  per 
cent  more  water  i>umixxl  in  1910  than  during  the  pronous  j-ear. 
Standard  specifications  and  contracts  for  coal  have  been  adopted. 
A  complete  system  ai)pl\'ing  to  the  inspection,  weighing,  inipiing. 
anolN-sis.  and  delivery  and  payment  and  also  as  to  consumption  o£ 
coal  was  installed. 

The  reduction  in  the  annual  cost  of  street  lighting  enabled  the 
department  to  appropriate  this  saving  to  light  a  number  of  new 
a\*enucs. 

Through  a  complete  reorganisation  in  the  Bureau  of  Water 
Register,  the  instoUation  of  impro\xd  methods  and  procedures,  and 
the  attainment  of  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
tliL*  rovcnue  of  the  city  was  increased  from  $10,652,213.89  in  1909 
to  $14,420,000  in  the  >*car  1911.  By  a  careful  investigation  and  study 
of  the  clerical  methods  empbyed  by  this  bureau,  work  was  redis- 
tributed equitably  to  secure  the  maximum  obtainable  from  each 
indix-idual  with  the  result  that  twice  as  many  accounts  can  now  be 
handled  in  the  meter  reading  division,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  >vork  due  to  the  more  frequent  reading  of  meters,  which  caused 
the  work  to  be  doubled.    A  new  system  of  inspection  has  also  been 
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installed  which  allows  this  work  to  be  carefully  checked  and  recorded 
while  inspectors  can  be  located  at  any  time  while  on  their  rounds  of 
inspection.  This  work  is  periodically  tested  and  compared  to  see 
that  the  maximum  personal  efficiency  is  being  obtained. 

A  substantial  annual  saving  to  the  department  is  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Supplies.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  more  economical  purchase  of  materials,  the  standardization 
of  supplies,  and  the  formulation  of  improved  specifications,  together 
with  the  more  efficient  methods  due  to  the  centralization  of  storing 
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and  distributing  supplies  along  lines  comparable  with  the  most 
improved  methods  practiced  in  large  industrial  enterprises. 

The  complete  and  improved  system  of  filling  out  pay  rolls  by 
mechanical  means  reduced  the  time  required  to  fill  out  one  pay  roll 
sheet  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  twenty-five  seconds. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  economy  and  efficiency  to  the 
operation  of  the  department,  some  of  which  have  been  enumerated 
in  the  previous  paragraphs,  illustrates  the  great  value  of  this  character 
of  work  to  the  city.     Sustained  efTort  along  these  lines  promises  to 
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acoompltsh  further  improvemenU.  The  Appredatioii  of  thk  itnei  by 
C^ommissioncT  llcnry  S.  Thomptoo  camed  htm  to  f«lahtiih  a  new 
(IiM  ion  of  the  department,  knoum  at  the  Bureau  oC  Boooomy  and 
Efficiency,  devoted  wholly  to  this  ipecial  character  oC  work.  The 
bureau  is  a  separate  branch  of  the  department  and  its  official  head 
reports  direct  to  the  Commianooer.  Its  staff  of  employees  oonaists 
of  experts  in  accounting  and  engineering  through  wlioae  cflbrts  are 
made  critical  analyses  of  operating  methods  of  the  department. 

The  bureau  ^^411  keep  pace  with  advances  in  n*.ethods  adopted 
by  commercial  organisations,  with  the  idea  of  applying  them  to  the 
operation  of  the  department.  A  library,  consisting  of  bulletins  and 
iwti!i;>hlets  and  reports  pu!)lishcd  by  the  federal  and  mtmicipal 
KuviTnments.  is  being  collected.  This  gives  access  to  any  tnformatkxi 
collected  by  others  which  may  be  of  x'olue  to  the  department. 

The  exact  saWng  to  the  department  to  be  obtained  from  the 
new  bureau  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prophesy  and  cannot  be  calculated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  business 
ojxrmted  on  scientific  principles  of  practical  utility  is  the  one  that 
attains  the  greatest  commercial  success,  and  the  essentials  of  economy 
and  efficiency  affecting  this  result  arc  applicable  to  municipal  irork 
and  especially  to  this  deoartment. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  WATER  REVENUE  COLLECTION 


By  J.  H.  Clowes, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  in  Charge  of  the  Reorganization  Work 

in  New  York  City's  Water  Department. 


The  attainment  of  efficiency  in  any  undertaking^  is,  to  a  pjcat 
extent,  dependent  upon  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions  and  the 
assimilation  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  which  has  to  be  co-ordinated 
along  certain  definite  functional  lines.  This  is  especially  true  when 
applied  to  the  water  department  of  a  municipality;  and,  when  it 
is  further  realized  that  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  provides  by  far 
the  largest  source  of  revenue  in  most  cities,  the  application  of  these 
fundamental  principles  deserves  more  attention  than  is  ordinarily 
given  to  this  impoil^nt  matter. 

As  a  factor  of  efficiency  in  water  revenue  collection,  inspection 
undoubtedly  takes  first  place.  No  system  of  accounting  control 
can  possibly  offset  inspection  work  inefficiently  performed.  The 
first  essential,  therefore,  would  be  to  obtain  capable  and  conscien- 
tious inspectors.  The  next  step  would  be  to  divide  the  city  into 
districts,  each  district  being  just  large  enough  for  one  man  to  cover. 
The  inspectors  should  be  shifted  from  district  to  district  as  often 
as  possible,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  where  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  men  in  the  field  and  their  work., 
Protracted  service  in  the  same  district  permits  an  inspector  to  get 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  consumers  with  whom  he  may  come 
in  contact.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  corps  of  supervisors 
in  the  field  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  inspectors. 

Requests  for  inspection  would  be  made  on  the  inspection  divi- 
sion in  card  form,  the  card  later  forming  a  permanent  record  of 
premises  inspected.  The  information  on  these  cards  would  be 
spread  upon  the  inspectors*  report  blanks,  and  would  contain  data 
covering  the  various  purposes  of  inspection,  for  instance,  complete 
examinations,  building  ptirposes,  taps  and  services,  demolitions, 
metered  premises  or  unmetered  premises.  These  reports  would  be  of 
various  colors,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inspection  required, 
and  would  contain  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  in- 
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tipector.    A  record  should  be  kept  in  cadi 

made  for  inspectioQs.  and  a  form  of  receipt  :     I    •  i    /      < 

tion  division  upon  rendering  the  requested  reporU  to  the  originating 

division. 

A  route  sheet,  filled  in  by  each  inspector,  showing  the  octler  in 
which  he  proposes  to  examine  the  various  premises,  would  be  left 
u-ith  the  chief  inspector  before  the  former  kasves  headquarters  each 
moniinK.  The  inspectors  would  be  required  to  report  their  work 
on  a  dxiily  summary  sheet,  showing  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  first 
aixl  of  (Ie{>artun*  from  the  last  premises  visited  durmg  the  day.  as 
well  as  the  st  reel  aiMrcsscs  and  the  order  of  inspectioo.  These  sum- 
mary sluvts  would  give  a  synopsis  of  work  performed,  induding 
meter  readings,  examinations,  inspections,  special  reports,  et  cetera, 
and  would  also  show  work  assigned  to  an  inspector  whidi  he  Caikd 
to  complete. 

A  supply  of  T  ing  the  more  prevalent  forms  oC  \to- 

lations  and  irrcgiil  id  be  furnished  to  the  inspector,  who 

would  serve  them  on  owners  and  occupants  as  occasion  demanded. 
They  would  be  used  in  cases  of  the  discovery  of  meters  not  aooes- 
sible  or  in  need  of  repair,  leak  and  waste,  hose  viotations  and  use 
of  water  without  permission.  It  would  be  advisable  also  to  provide 
special  forms  of  meter  dial  charts  to  record  the  index  where  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  registration.  The  Inspector  would  likewiBB 
be  supplied  with  special  report  blanks  for  use  in  oonnectioo  with 
im^nilaritics  not  covered  by  printed  notices  for  specific  violations. 
All  notices  should  be  printed  on  a  standard  siae  of  form  which  would 
fit  into  a  metal  binder.  The  inspectors  should  submit  a  daily  Hst 
of  irregularities  discovered  for  the  correction  of  which  notices  had 
been  8er\'cd.  Such  procedure  affords  a  complete  system  of  control 
by  the  central  office  if  appropriate  foOow-up  notices  are  tsned 
from  these  lists. 

An  efficiency  record  would  be  compiled  from  the  synopsis  cf 
eadi  inspector's  work  as  shown  on  his  daily  summary  sheet.  The 
monthly  totals  of  these  record  sheets  would  nudoe  a  valuable  com- 
Tximtivc  report  of  each  inspector's  work. 

The  inspection  and  accounting  records  are  so  interdependent 
u.  it.  u-ithout  a  proper  accounting  system,  the  tnspectkw  work«  no 
matter  how  effidently  performed,  must  necessarily  be  greatly  im- 
paired.    The  information  obtained  in  the  field  by  the  inspectors 
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must  not  only  be  accurately  recorded  but  must  also  be  controlled 
by  the  accounting  records. 

Before  any  entry  is  made  in  a  consimier*s  ledger  it  should  be 
placed  in  control.  This  control  would  be  obtained  by  scheduling 
day  by  day  the  records  of  original  entry,  viz.,  the  ir.eter  reading 
sheets,  the  reports  on  collections,  the  inspectors'  reports  on  new  or 
additional  supplies,  and  the  adjustments  of  rates.  For  this  puqx)se 
various  kinds  of  schedules  would  be  used,  including  schedules  of 
charges  for  unmetered  services,  of  meter  readings,  of  collections 
and  of  adjustments.  The  totals  of  the  daily  schedules  would  be 
recapitulated  on  summary  sheets,  the  totals  of  which  in  turn  would 
be  entered  in  the  respective  revenue  and  adjustment  journals  or  on 
a  monthly  recapitulation  of  collections.  The  analytical  totals  of 
these  latter  records  would  be  posted  monthly,  through  the  general 
journal,  to  the  appropriate  accounts  in  the  general  ledger.  The 
schedules  would  be  compiled  by  listing  all  items  so  as  to  obtain 
the  total  debits  or  credits  to  be  posted  to  each  ledger.  The  ledger 
clerks  would  i^ost  individual  items  to  consumers'  ledger  accounts, 
while  the  control  clerk  would  enter  the  totals  only  on  the  control 
sheets  of  the  respective  ledgers. 

A  control  card,  on  which  the  particulars  of  each  unmetered 
supply  and  alterations  thereto  may  be  originally  recorded,  provides 
an  effective  check  if  the  bills  arc  made  out  from  such  cards  instead 
of  from  the  consumers'  ledgers.  The  ledgers  should  be  balanced 
monthly  and  agreed  with  the  respective  control  sheets.  A  summary 
of  the  control  sheets  would  be  made  each  month  so  that  a  grand 
total  of  the  consumers'  ledger  balances  could  be  compared  and  agreed 
with  the  balances  shown  on  the  respective  accounts  in  the  general 
ledger. 

From  the  time  the  main  is  tapped,  inspection  should  be  prompt 
and  painstaking.  By  maintaining  proper  records  covering  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  alterations  to  or  demolition  of  old 
buildings,  much  waste  of  water  will  be  prevented  and  revenue  ob- 
tained which  might  be  otherwise  overlooked.  Where  the  charge 
for  water  supplied  for  building  purposes  is  based  on  the  estimated 
quai^tity  of  materials  to  be  used,  .such  estimates  should  Ixi  carefully 
checked  \inth  the  plans  by  a  qualified  person.  An  affidavit  by  the 
builder,  oT^Tier  or  architect  is  not  usually  sufficient.  Co-operation 
with  the  building  department,  where  the  detailed  plans  for  new  and 


altered  buiklingk  SLm  cxaiiuxuxl  aiul  likd,  would  apfAsar  to  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  building  in  any  event  should  be  sur* 
veyed  on  completion,  as  deviations  from  the  original  plans  aro 
frequent  and  a  loss  of  revenue  is  likdy  to  occur  unless  attention  is 
]Ki\t\  to  sudi  matters. 

Unquestionably  the  control  o\'cr  \^  coOcction  of  water  revenue 
will  be  most  efficient  when  the  charge  for  water  consumed  can  be 
based  on  the  registration  of  the  water  meter.  The  use  of  a  meter 
conserves  the  supply  by  controlling  waste,  and  constitutes  the  only 
(-({iiitable  basis  of  charge  to  the  consumer.  Many  dttes,  however, 
do  not  own  the  meters  and  are  consequently  woridng  under  diffi* 
cniltics.  The  location  of  the  meter  is  also  of  importance  and  has  a 
viTv  direct  bearing  ujwn  efficiency  in  meter  reading.  The  soaKQg 
<»f  im irrs.  too,  is  a  matter  requiring  competent  »itim.'iKion  if  f^roper 
control  over  rcx'cnucs  is  to  be  obtained. 

All  meters  should  be  read  and  billed  ix^'ularly  and  promptly, 
the*  lar^iT  meters  receiving  more  frequent  attention  than  the  smaller 
oius.  (  areful  study  should  be  made  of  each  inspector's  work  to 
insnrv  tlu-  maximum  number  of  readings.  Loose  leaf  meter  reading 
shciLs  in  nu  uU  binders  afford  greater  facilities  in  reading  than  any 
other  method  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  distributed 
or  rearranged  to  meet  altered  conditions.  It  may  be  found  expt" 
diiiit  to  code  the  N'arious  defects  that  may  exist  in  a  meter  and 
thus  s;i\'e  the  writing  of  much  detailed  information.  Metcn  out  of 
order  demand  prompt  repair  if  a  loss  of  revenue  due  to  comprising 
an  ''average**  bill  for  a  lengthy  period,  is  to  be  avoided. 

Rules  and  regulations  coxTring  the  setting,  disconnecting  and 
refMiirinK  of  meters  should  be  established  and  stiictiy  enforced. 
Suet)  work  should  be  controlled  by  the  issue  of  permits  to  licensed 
plumbers,  if  not  performed  by  the  water  department  itadf. 

Accurate  meter  rending,  while  absohitdy  necessary,  is  not  in 
itself  the  most  vital  feature  connected  with  metered  supplies.  This 
was  very  dearly  disdosed  by  tests  conducted  in  New  York  City 
wnthtn  the  past  two  years  when,  of  20.000  metcn  eiamined.  some 
were  found  to  be  registering  only  15  per  cent.,  and  the  average  only 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  water  paanng  through  them.  The  conse- 
quent loss  of  revenue  assumes  alarming  proportions  when  one  con- 
stders  that  New  York  City,  where  only  one-fifth  of  the  supplies  are 
metered,  collects  approximatdy  16,500,000  annually  in  meter  rates. 
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It  would  thcrttorc  >  advisable  that  all  meters  should  be 
tested  at  a  properly  cqui;  lud  meter  testing  station,  ©ixirated  by  the 
department.  The  insertion  of  test  tees  provides  an  easy  method  of 
making  some  of  these  tests  on  the  i)remises  without  removing  the 
meter.  All  meters  require  attention  at  intervals,  and  testing  will 
usually  be  found  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  far  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  such  work. 

Existing  laws  and  peculiar  local  conditions  prevent  many  muni- 
cipalities from  adopting  universal  metering  or  from  even  acquiring 
phj'sical  possession  of  the  meters.  Various  methods  of  charging 
have  been  established  to  meet  these  conditions,  such  as  the  frontage 
rate,  assessment  rate,  rates  based  on  fixtiu^,  et  cetera,  but  all  are 
open  to  criticism.  The  disregard  of  personal  responsibility,  which 
the  unlimited  supply  for  a  fixed  charge  fosters  in  the  consumer, 
makes  efficient  inspection  the  more  imperative. 

By  co-operation  with  the  building  department,  a  daily  or  weekly 
list  of  new  and  altered  buildings  may  be  obtained.  The  checking 
of  these  lists  and  obtaining  accurate  reports  thereon  in  detail  is  a 
\ntal  necessity.  This,  however,  is  only  the  initial  step  and  must  be 
followed  up  continuously  by  other  methods.  A  system  of  certi- 
fied monthly  reports  from  plumbers,  showing  additional  supplies  or 
fixtures  installed  by  them,  should  be  inaugurated  .and  carefully 
checked  to  the  records  and  the  charge  to  the  consumer  adjusted 
accordingly.     All  plumbers  should  be  licensed. 

Such  work  should  be  still  further  supplemented  by  a  house-to- 
house  examination  of  all  premises,  as  frequently  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  first-hand  information  as  to 
the  present  status  of  each  supply,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  charge 
may  be  corrected  and  the  department  get  full  compensation  for 
the  service  it  renders. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  phase  of  the  house-to-house 
examination  is  the  question  of  leak  and  waste  of  water,  which  should 
receive  particular  attention  at  such  time.  Some  cities  are  collecting 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  way  of  fines  for  leaky  fixtures 
which  the  consumers  neglect  to  repair  promptly.  But  the  creation 
of  an  additional  source  of  revenue  is  not  the  only  beneficial  result. 
New  York  City  saved  25,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  last  summer 
as  a  result  of  its  leak  and  waste  campaign,  thus  conserving  the  sup- 
ply and  at  the  same  time  reducing  pumping  costs. 
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The  pitometcr  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  waste  detection,  and 
frequently,  through  iu  operation,  an  invettifatioo  is  prompted 
wliich  diackMcs  supplies  for  which  no  revenue  is  being  obtained. 

In  a  conununity  where  ^'atcr  is  supplied  to  shipping  it  is  usually 
found  necessary  to  establish  hydrants  on  iniblic  docks  for  this  pur- 
pose. This,  too.  is  a  source  of  rvvenuc  whii  h  needs  careful  in^)cc- 
tion.  It  is  incxi)cdient  to  keep  constant  i»'au*h  over  these  h>'drants 
and  useless  to  meter  unless  a  record  can  be  kept  of  the  water  taken 
tty  each  boat.  Probably,  therefore,  the  roost  economical  method  of 
cx)n trolling  such  revenue  is  by  means  of  permits,  issued  semi-annually, 
the  charges  therefor  being  based  on  a  sliding  scale  commensurate 
with  the  capacity  of  boilers  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  craft  is 
o|)erated.  The  shippinj;  hydrants  must  be  effectively  patrolled  in 
order  that  those  not  entitled  to  take  water  may  be  prevented  from 
(loiii^j  so  until  a  permit  is  obtained.  Where  the  water  front  is  exten- 
sive, the  use  of  a  patrol  boat  to  supplement  the  work  of  inspectors 
on  shore  has  been  found  advantageous.  The  imposition  of  a  heavy 
fine  for  taking  water  without  authority  will  quickly  force  the  ship- 
ping interests  to  realize  that  an  effective  watch  is  being  kept  over 
their  movements.  The  co-operation  of  outside  agencies,  such  as 
the  police  and  the  state  or  federal  licensing  authorities,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  strengthening  such  control. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  compile  card  rvconis  of  all  boats  fre- 
quenting the  port  and  to  obtain  an  annual  affidaxnt  from  the  owners 
of  all  boats  under  their  control,  gixnng  reasons,  if  any.  why  appli- 
cation is  not  made  for  permits  for  all  their  craft.  The  inspectors 
should  re}x)rt  all  boats  found  taking  water,  and  the  cCsrks  would 
enter  this  information  on  the  card  record.  If  no  permit  has  been 
issued  or  permit  has  lapsed,  prompt  action  should  be  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  collection  of  rates  the  coupon  form  of 
bill  will  doubtless  be  found  most  satisfactory.  It  is  desirable  that 
all  bills  tendered  for  payment  should  be  listed  on  analytical  sched- 
ules of  collections  before  being  handled  by  the  cashier.  This  would 
proWde  a  medium  of  check  upon  the  daily  receipts.  A  further 
check  would  be  obtained  by  lining  the  coupons  in  the  preparation 
of  control  schedules. 

Notices  in  the  form  of  reminders  should  be  mailed  to  con* 
sumers  whose  accounts  are  in  arrear.  If  snch  warnings  are  dive^ 
gardcd,  penaltki  for  non-payment  should  be  imposed.    The 
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should  be  required  to  make  a  daily  report  on  collections,  distinguish- 
ing l)ctwccn  the  different  classes  of  receipts.  Such  daily  rci)orts 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  monthly  statement  showing  com- 
imrative  and  accumulated  figures. 

A  description  should  be  written  covering  the  detailed  i)roccdure 
employed  in  water  revenue  collection.  A  compilation  of  this  char- 
acter will  not  only  afford  the  individual  clerk  or  inspector  informa- 
tion relative  to  his  own  work,  but  will  make  it  passible  for  him  to 
familiarize  himself  ^^ith  the  practical  working  of  the  complete  scheme. 
This  in  itself  should  do  much  to  imjjrove  the  efficiency  of  the  per- 
sonnel. An  understanding  of  the  whole  situation  will  make  each 
man  more  valuable  in  his  present  capacity  and  more  satisfactorily 
equipped  for  increased  responsibility. 

During  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1911,  New  York 
City  increased  its  revenue  from  water  approximately  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  over  and  above  the  best  previous  showings  in 
the  history  of  the  department.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  installation  of  the  new  system  of  inspection,  im- 
proved accounting  methods,  and  reorganization  of  the  entire  revenue 
collecting  bureau  along  the  lines  herein  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  efficiency  in  water  revenue  collection  can  be  ob- 
tained most  readily  when  the  following  favorable  conditions  exist: 
(a)  Wlien  all  supplies  are  metered  and  the  meters  are  owned  by 
the  municipality.  (6)  When  the  meters  arc  periodically  tested  and 
overhauled,  (c)  When  pitometer  and  similar  waste  detection  work 
is  prosecuted  within  reasonable  limits,  (d)  When  a  well-planned 
system  of  inspection  is  enforced  by  competent  supervision  and  rigid 
discipline,  (e)  When  appropriate  records  based  on  inspectors'  field 
reports  are  under  a  proper  system  of  control  that  effectually  prevents 
dishonesty  or  fraud.  (/)  When  charges  arc  promptly  and  regularly 
billed,  (g)  When  all  forms  are  standardized  and  adequate  filing 
facilities  are  provided,  (h)  When  the  responsibilities  of  the  staff 
are  clearly  outlined  on  an  organization  chart  and  their  duties  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  a  written  procedure  established  for  their  guidance. 
(0  When  the  administrative  head  can  promote  and  maintain  that 
co-operation  between  the  functional  divisions  of  the  bureau  which 
is  so  essential  to  a  successful  consummation  of  efficiency  work. 


SECURING  EFl  ILIL.NLV   THROUGH  A  STANDARD 
TI-STING   Lf\liOKAT()RV 

By  Utto  H.  Klein, 

Diroctor,  SUmdanl  Testing  Labormtory.  City  of  New  YorV. 


The  establishment  of  a  municipal  laljoinlory  lur  inc  purpoie 
of  testing  materials  tiscd  or  intc*nck*<l  to  be  tiscd  in  the  constnictioii 
of  public  improvements,  and  also  supplies  furnished  to  public  insti* 
tutions.  is  by  no  means  an  tmdcrtaldng  of  recent  date.  Such  laborm- 
torics  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  especially  in  the  capital 
(nties  of  Europe.  In  America,  however,  the  importance  of  a  muni- 
cipal testing  laboratory  has  only  been  given  its  deserved  rocosnsUoo 
for  a  licvade.  more  or  less.  It  developed  principaUy  from  the  denio 
of  thi*  iKiving  engineer  to  keep  a  check  on  the  various  materials 
uskt]  in  the  construction  of  pavements  in  his  city.  And  these  labon- 
toric^,  as  a  rule,  were  poorly  equipped  and  were  hardly  able  to  coo> 
trul  the  street  work  in  course  of  construction,  to  say  nothing  o£ 
conducting  research  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  greater  City  of  New 
York  in  1898.  only  two  small  city-owned  laboratories,  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  materials  of  constnictioa,  existed,  and  theae 
w-ere  only  designed  to  conduct  examinations  of  cements  and  aqihahs. 
Only  two  boroughs  of  the  greater  City  of  New  York  at  the  present 
time  have  small  laboratories  which  are  able  to  undertake  the  phy- 
sical and  chemical  examination  of  the  paving  materials  used  in  the 
ooQstniction  of  their  streets.  The  officials  of  the  remaining  three 
boroughs  have  gradually  discovered  the  neoetiity  of  testing  their 
cements  and  paving  blocks,  and  the  conwqucnce  was  the  establish- 
ment of  small  testing  stations  in  their  boroughs,  prindpaDy  confined 
to  physical  tesU  of  cements,  while  chemical  analyses  of  paving 
materials  had  to  be  entrusted  to  pri\*ate  analytical  chemists  not  in 
the  regular  employ  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

As  increasing  improvements— the  big  bridge,  water  works, 
subways,  dodo,  ferry  service,  etc.— devekiped.  the  examination  of 
materials  of  construction  became  most  imperative.  Vet  it  remained 
the  policy  of  the  oflkiab  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  confine  ths  I 
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tific  examination  of  materials  required  for  these  vast  enteri)rises  to 
quite  narrow  limits,  and  private  laboratories  were  almost  invariably 
entrusted  \\4th  this  imjwrtant  work. 

With  the  establishment,  in  1907,  of  the  Water  Board  to  build 
the  new  Catskill  Aqueduct,  a  testing  laboratory  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  materials  used  in  its  construction. 

The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  had  a 
laboratory  for  water  and  gas  analysis,  and  also  for  the  examination 
of  other  materials  used  in  the  various  branches  of  that  department, 
including  gas  examinations  by  many  photometric  stations  distributed 
over  the  city,  and  necessarily  located  where  the  gas  supply  from 
the  various  sources  could  be  most  advantageously  obtained. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health  conducted  the  examina- 
tion of  water  and  all  other  examinations  which  arc  strictly  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  narrate  all  the  details  of  the  workings 
of,  and  results  accomplished  by,  the  two  last-named  laboratories, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  total,  there  arc  .some 
twenty-six  small  laboratories  owned  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

Excepting  such  subsidiary  laboratories  as  mentioned  above, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  analytical  work  performed  was  being  dupli- 
cated and  favorable  or  adverse  results  were  not  available  to  the 
city  at  large,  not  even  to  those  officials  who  could  apply  such  knowl- 
edge to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer. 

For  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  various  departments  and 
public  institutions  alone  the  City  of  New  York  expends  approxi- 
mately twenty  million  dollars  per  annum.  These  materials  are 
bought  either  under  contract  or  in  the  open  market,  mostly  under 
rather  vague  and  inadequate  specifications,  leaving  to  a  great  extent 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  to  the  judgment  of  an  individual. 

It  was  recognized  that  these  specifications  should  undergo  a 
thorough  revision  and  modification.  To  this  end,  a  Committee  of 
Standardization,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  comptroller  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  This  committee  in  turn  appointed 
a  commission  on  standardization,  for  the  purpose  above  stated. 
The  writer  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  commi.ssion. 

In  the  very  initial  steps  taken  by  the  commission  on  standard- 
ization to  modernize  the  specifications  for  supplies,  and  especially 
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to  incorporate  rcaaonable  phyncal  and  chemiad  rDqusrcmenU  by 

whirh  the  quality  and  componenta  of  theae  materials  oould  be  de- 

'  M  liUil  and  deliveries  contruUcd,  the  oo-openition  and  advice  of  a 

( ity<»wned  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  was  found  to  be  an 

'  •*  Mfdable  necessity.     This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Standard 

■^  laboratory  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 

Ml  tla*  spring  of  1911,  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  The  testing  of  samples  of  all  kinds  of  general  supplies  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  the  various  depart^ 
ments,  and  for  the  inirpose  of  securing  a  proper  audit  of  all  datms 
therefor. 

2.  The  testing  of  all  materials  used  in  construction  work  and 
in  the  la>'ing  and  resurfacing  of  pavements,  roadways  and  side- 
walks in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  greater  city. 

3.  The  canning  on,  concurrently  with  the  routine  of  general 
u-sting  and  along  specific  lines  of  the  city's  needs,  of  such  research 
work  as  u-ill  give  the  various  city  departments  the  benefit  of  the 
best  available  scientific  knowledge,  worked  out  practically  along 
(U  tinite  lines  suggested  by  the  routine  of  general  testing,  as  indicated 
herein. 

4.  The  simplification  of  the  work  of  auditing  and  inspecting 
cbims  for  supplies  and  materials  furnished  the  city  under  properly 
drauni  sfxxrifications,  prcfvired  by  the  Commission  on  Standardisation 
and  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
for  use  by  all  city  departments.  Co-operation  in  preparing  sped- 
ficattons  and  in  auditing  and  inspecting  claims  for  work  done  and 
.supplies  furnished  thereunder,  so  that  the  city  shall,  by  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  all  specifications,  recdx'e  full  x'alue  for  money 
ex|xmded. 

5.  The  gradual  evolution  of  uniform  methods  and  standard 
ti<sts  of  all  supplies  and  materials  purchased  for  city  purpoKS,  and 
the  promulgation  to  all  city  departments,  by  means  of  monthly 
bulletins,  or  otherwise,  of  the  results  of  such  tests,  and  the  research 
work  based  thenon.  The  object  of  the  dissemination  of  this  in* 
formation  would  be  to  enable  dty  departments  interested  to  know 
fully  and  accurately  the  results  in  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
general  practices  prevailing  and  the  experiments  made  by  every  other 
department.     This  would  prevent  mistakes  made  by  one  depart* 
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mcnt  from  being  repeated  in  others,  as  at  present,  and  make  methods 
by  which  valuable  results  are  obtained  in  one  department  available 
to  all  others.  Under  the  present  system  each  department  is  |x;rmitted 
to  work  indcixjndently,  in  comparative  ignorance  of  what  is  being 
done  by  other  departments. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  records,  showing  the  relative  life  and 
relative  good,  or  bad,  qualities  of  all  materials  used  by  city  depart- 
ments in  construction  work,  especially  of  materials  used  in  the 
laying  of  pavements  and  sidewalks,  and  in  the  making  and  surfacing 
of  streets  and  roadways  with  macadam  and  road  oils,  wood  blocks, 
asphalt,  granite  sets  or  other  materials.  These  records  to  be  so 
kept  as  to  inform  departments  in  charge  of  such  work,  not  only  as 
to  the  best  and  most  suitable  materials  to  be  used,  but  to  demon- 
strate, from  actual  tests  of  such  roadways  and  sidewalks  during  a 
course  of  years,  the  reasons  for  their  durability  or  lack  of  durability; 
information  of  this  character  to  be  disseminated  from  time  to  time 
in  monthly  bulletins,  or  otherwise,  for  the  information  of  all  city 
departments. 

7.  The  furnishing  to  the  corporation  counsel's  office  of  such 
technical  data,  taken  from  the  results  of  tests  and  from  the  official 
records  of  such  tests,  as  might  be  required  from  time  to  time,  to 
protect  the  city's  interests  in  legal  actions  for  damages  involving 
materials  and  supplies  furnished  to,  and  work  done  for,  any  city 
department.  At  the  present  time  large  amounts  of  money  are 
annually  expended  for  expert  services  and  testimony  in  such  actions 
for  damages.  It  is  submitted  that  such  services  and  testimony 
could  be  furnished  by  the  staff  and  official  records  of  a  standard 
testing  kiboratory,  in  a  manner  and  with  a  completeness  which 
would  more  efficiently  and  far  more  economically  protect  the  city's 
interests  than  they  are  at  present  protected  in  all  such  legal  actions. 

Since  its  establisliment  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory  is 
in  temporary  quarters  in  a  loft  building,  comer  West  Broadway 
and  Franklin  Street,  occupying  the  very  limited  space  of  only  three 
thousand  square  feet.  Its  personnel  is  made  up,  at  the  present 
time,  of  a  director,  five  chemists,  seven  coal  samplers,  also  acting 
as  laboratory  helpers  and  cleaners,  one  clerk  and  one  stenographer. 
Of  the  above  staff,  two  chemists  and  four  coal  samplers  have  been 
added  since  January  1,  1912. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory  of  the 
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Ci  V    v  York  will  be  located  m  ihc  New  Mumupol  Buiidins, 

n .:  ark  Row  and  Centre  Street,  now  in  ooune  of  oonftmction, 

and  the  new  laboratories,  when  completed,  proniiie  to  be  the  moti 
<^>fnpl<'te  and  up-to-date  instttutioo  o(  ita  kind  in  the  United  States. 
o  * . « I  iiif;  fkx)r  area  of  approodmately  35.000  square  feet.  The  plan- 
iitn.;  and  dcsi^nins  of  this  equipment  is  being  done  by  the  writer, 
in  iMiiiiuu  tkxi  with  the  architects  of  the  New  Municipal  Buiklioc 
wimUv  il)o  superviakxi  of  the  Commiaaoner  of  Bridges,  who  has 
(  h.ir.H'  of  its  construction. 

From  June  19  until  January  1. 1912,  the  Standard  Tcsung  Labo- 
rator)'  completed  and  reported  upon  580  chemical  and  physical  cnuni- 
nations  of  over  seventy  different  kinds  of  materials  for  eij^hteen 
different  departments  of  the  city  f;(>\  t.  of  which  418  samples 

were  acxvptablc,  and  162  did  not  nw  <  '-quiremcnts. 

Since  January  1,  1912,  four  departments  have  been  added. 
ai:  •        '    iig  from  the  variety  of  materials  led,  it  may  be 

in:  uit  the  variety  of  materiak  subin  ,r  analyses  will 

i\rii<I  t%vo  hundred  during  the  present  year,  still  leaving  a  vast 
'  additional  samples  of  materials  of  constnictioo  and  snp- 
laken  up  as  soon  as  the  new  quarters  can  be  utitixed  and 
the  necessary  staff  procurctl 

It  '  he  object  of  the  wnicr  to  ^vc  any  detailed  statrment 

as  to  u  .^txxnplished  so  far  by  our  relatively  small  estahlisb- 

ment.  However,  it  may  be  of  more  interest  to  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
jivt  of  ofganixation  and  efficiency  secured  through  the  united  eflforta 
of  U)c  staff  of  the  Standard  Testing  LAboniiory.  as  it  exisU  at  the 
present  time,  without  making  reference  to  future  devdopmenta. 

Efficiency  in  a  labocatory  is  produced  by  the  capacity  of  the 
staff,  application  of  proper  methods  and  the  adoption  of  modem 
appliances. 

The  selection  ot  on  cincicni  siaii.  aiiiiou^  sotnctoncs  hampered 
by  ci\nl  service  regulations,  should  be  coosklered  the  criterion  tn 
securing  efficiency  in  a  laboratory. 

It  b  unquestionably  prefeiable  to  cmpioy  cncnusu  who  anr 
graduates  In  chemisUy  of  ffBcagniied  institntes  and  uuirersitics, 
and  who  have  had  a  few  years'  eaperience  in  both  anal>tical  and 
industrial  chemistry.  Teaching  in  the  numerous  mtversities  and 
schools  of  tcchnokigy.  in  strict  adherence  to  the  established  methods 
and  theories  of  the  individual  instrucion,  tends  to  impress  upon  the 
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fancy  of  a  student,  and  is  apt  to  create  in  him  a  liking  for  one  or 
the  other  branches  of  chemistry  or  its  allied  sciences,  and  as  a  rule 
he  is  apt  to  cany  this  inclination  through  all  his  professional  career. 
This  tendency  leads  to  specialization  in  a  line  which  the  young 
man  is  more  or  less  fond  of  and  competent  in,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant, in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  to  concentrate  the  activity 
of  !mch  a  man  to  this  very  sphere  of  specialty,  because  the  field  of 
chemistry  is  so  large  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  any  ix?rson  to 
be  proficient  in  or  control  the  immense  stretch  of  that  science. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  advisable,  as  far  as  permissible,  to  ac- 
cumulate talent  from  as  many  schools  of  recognized  standing  as 
possible. 

The  clerical  force  in  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory  takes 
care  of  the  commercial  end,  keeps  all  accounts,  attends  to  all  pay 
rolls,  orders,  time  and  other  records,  files  and  correspondence, 
entries  and  disposition  of  samples  submitted  for  tests. 

The  selection  of  a  competent  stenographer  with  good  schooling 
is  quite  important,  as  most  of  the  correspondence  is  of  a  technical 
and  scientific  nature,  and  delay  and  repetition  of  work  is  caused  if 
the  stenographer  has  to  consult  the  dictionary  too  frequently. 

In  the  labor  class  of  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory,  are  the 
coal  samplers,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  head  coal  sampler. 
They  are  thoroughly  trained  to  take  all  the  coal  samples  for  testing, 
according  to  established  rules.  When  not  actively  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing samples  of  coal,  or  immediately  after  their  return  to  the  labora- 
tory, they  are  required  to  prepare  the  coal  samples  for  analysis, 
clean  glass  apparatus  and  other  laboratory  utensils.  They  are  also 
instructed  to  make  minor  physical  tests  such  as  flash  point  determi- 
nations, how  to  set  up  and  take  down  distilling  and  extracting 
apparatus,  and  to  perform  many  other  duties  which  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  chemists. 

Technical  advice  to  the  Commission  on  Standardization  of 
standard  specifications  for  supplies  forms  an  important  duty  of  the 
Standard  Testing  Laboratory.  In  order  to  obtain  supplies  of  good 
quality  in  the  open  market  at  a  fair  value,  and  also  to  provide  free 
competition,  the  specifications  must  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  any  commercial  article  of  good  quality  with  the  exclusion  of 
adulterants.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
is  scared  off  by  specifications  which  contain  the  composition  require- 
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menu  of  ihc  iimtcnak  tts  detcmunod  by  chcmicai  anaiystt,  and  of 
which  the  ordinary  layman  has  little  or  no  knowledse.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  such  requirements  is,  however,  obvious,  and  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Standard  Testing  Labocvtory  in  that  respect. 
and  hereinafter  described,  apijears  to  have  the  approval  of  the  honest 
contractor.  For  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  spectficatioiis  for 
olive  oil.  (<  ~  rt*nt  samples  of  well-known  bnmds  of  this  material 

were  obtxii:  .  cily  inai  the  various  importen  or  dealers.  All 
of  these  samples  were  analyzed  at  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory 
and  foimd  to  be  pure  commercial  olive  oil.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
were  tabulated  together  with  the  various  trade  marks  of  the  oik, 
and  the  specifications  so  arranged  as  to  admit  all  of  these  oik,  which, 
as  sUtod  above,  were  all  found  to  be  tmadulterated.  When  the 
importer  or  dealer  was  shown  the  analysis  of  his  own  oil.  together 
^ith  those  of  his  competitors,  and  conxnnccd  himself  that  the  speci- 
fications therefor  admitted  all  of  the  ei^ht  brands,  he  readily  agreed 
to  submit  a  bid.  I^Iad  this  method  not  been  introdticed,  be  would 
never  have  made  a  bid  under  the  spectficatioos.  and  the  dty  would 
be  forced  to  pay  a  higher  rale.  Wherever  possible,  this  scheme  wifl 
be  carried  through  in  tlu'  fuiiin>  tirt'iv-mitidns  of  all  siicct6catioQS  for 
supplies. 

In  order  to  keep  the  FinaiKx:  Dcpartmci. 
tical  results  obtained  by  the  Standard  Tesii:.„  i_  :„  :,  .  ^  ._,^ 
of  each  report  is  submitted  to  the  inspection  division  of  the  finance 
department,  which,  upon  receipt  of  an  advene  report,  take»  in|- 
mediate  steps  to  stop  payment  The  head  of  the  department  firom 
which  the  material  analysed  emanated,  as  well  as  the  Commission 
on  Standardizatkm,  and  the  mmmisBtoner  of  accounta,  who  has 
temporary  charge  of  the  Standard  Testimr  Laborator\'.  nccrhT^  a 
co|)y  of  each  report 

Owing  to  lack  ol  faciliticn,  a  monthly  bulletin  cannot  be  pub- 
lished before  the  staff  of  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory  k  sulB- 
cicntly  increased.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  publication  of 
kboratory  results  obtained  will  certainly  be  appradated.  not  only 
by  dty  olBdak.  but  by  the  public  at  huge.  The  compositwn  of 
commodities  used  in  most  househokk.  which  are  sokl  to  the  publk 
with  enonnous  profiu  to  the  unscniputous  manufoctorer.  abouhl  be 
made  known,  wad  the  pubttc  shodd  be  warned.  A  material,  for 
instance,  submitted  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Standard  Testing  Labora- 
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lory  by  the  inspection  dix-ision  of  the  finance  deimrtmcnt,  and  used 
in  one  of  the  city  dcimrtmcnts,  for  a  dust  preventive  in  sweeping 
floors  and  carpets,  proved,  upon  analysis,  to  be  composed  of  sand, 
sawdust,  a  small  amount  of  calcium  chloride,  and  a  trace  of  naptha- 
line.  This  material  is  sold  at  ten  cents  a  ix>und,  while  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  hundred  pound  lots  for  less  than  thirty-five  cents. 

Other  methods  producing  efficiency  in  the  Standard  Testing 
Laboratory  are  the  standardization  of  methods  of  taking  samples 
for  tests,  such  as  coal,  soap,  paint,  etc.,  a  system  of  records  of  all 
kinds,  standard  forms  for  reports  and  notifications,  and  a  filing 
system  for  reports.  Standardization  of  the  methods  of  analysis 
is  another  factor  which  produces  efficiency  in  the  Standard  Testing 
Laboratory. 

The  Director  is  in  continual  touch  with  the  chemists  and  every 
method  of  analysis  to  be  employed  is  thoroughly  discussed,  and, 
when  once  established,  deviations  therefrom  are  only  permissible 
w*ith  his  knowledge  and  consent. 

Just  as  important  as  the  standardization  of  methods,  to  produce 
efficiency  in  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory,  is  the  installation  of 
the  most  up-to-date  appliances  and  labor-saving  devices. 

The  latest  fonn  of  electrically  heated  and  controlled  oven  for 
drying,  etc.,  has  been  installed.  The  thermostat  of  this  oven  keeps 
the  temperature  constant  to  within  a  half  degree.  By  means  of 
this  piece  of  apparatus,  evaporations  and  drying  oix^rations,  which 
formerly  took  from  two  to  three  days'  time,  can  be  made  over  niglit. 

Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  fine  control  of  temperatures 
obtainable  by  means  of  electricity  in  the  installation  of  a  water 
thermostat  whose  temperature  is  electrically  controlled.  This  tyi^e 
of  thermostat,  a  recent  invention,  will  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
water  contained  in  it  constant  to  one  two-hundredth  of  a  degree. 
The  apparatus  is  invaluable  in  the  taking  of  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  a  frequent  and  important  determination. 

Another  labor  and  time-saving  device  is  a  large  electrically- 
driven  centrifuge,  with  a  variable  speed  up  to  2,500  R.  P.  M., 
regulated  by  a  speed-regulating  rheostat.  The  head  of  this  machine 
has  receptacles  to  hold  anything  from  a  test  tube  to  a  500  cc.  bottle, 
including  separatory  funnels.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  steam  jacket 
and  a  revolution  counter.  The  advantages  of  a  motor-driven  large 
centrifuge  are  so  well  known  that  an  enumeration  of  the  frequent 
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instances  of  apptioatiun  fippcars  superilijoiis.  In  oitkr  to  save  labor 
and  time  in  the  process  of  obtaining  representative  samples  ai  coal 
from  a  carso.  a  ()owcr-<lriven  ooal  crusher,  with  a  capacity  of  nx 
tons  per  hour,  mounted  on  a  motor  truck,  has  been  added  to  the 
cfpiipment  of  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory.  Other  modem, 
in«  i.>r-drivcn.  crushing;,  grinding  and  sifting  madiinery  histalled  at 
the  laboratory.  addc<i  consideralily  to  iu  effictency.  A  vacuum 
dmng  apparatus  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ooal  samples  for 
t:.  ilsis.  A  complete  set  of  standard  apparatus  for  the  physical, 
::.•  roscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  all  classes  of  paper  has 
;il.vo  Ix'en  installetl,  and  is  beini;  constantly  used.  All  the  ther- 
mometers used  arc  either  certified  instruments  or  they  are  cali- 
brated and  corrected  at  the  laboratory  with  a  standard  normal 
thermometer.  The  same  rule  applies  to  visoostmetera  and  other 
instruments  of  precision.  Titration  with  normal  solutions,  can  be 
IKTt'nrmcd  independently  of  sunlight,  ovinnf;  to  the  fact  that  the 
tiiraiion  is  done  over  milk  plates  set  in  flush  unth  the  top  d  the 
titration  table,  and  illuminated  from  below  by  tungsten  lamps. 
Mucli  time  is  wasted  if  the  chemist  or  physicist  uses  the  ordinary 
ahihtneticol  methods.  Logtirithms,  ordinary  and  chemical  slide 
rules,  and  ailculating  machines  have  supencded  plain  arithmetic 
at  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory.  It  would  be  too  lengthy  to 
mention  all  the  other  automatic  and  labor-saving  dexnccs  used  in 
oomioction  with  performing  extractions,  evaporations,  etc..  which 
are  mostly  done  over  night. 

Only  few  laboratories  in  this  country  visited  by  the  writer 
offer  the  analyst  any  devices  of  safety  or  provide  for  proper  venti* 
lation  and  personal  comfort.  The  eflfidency  of  a  Uboratory  can  be 
increased  by  proper  up-to-date  ventilation  and  the  installation  of 
rvifity  devices  such  as  showers  properiy  kxated,  and  asbcrtos  capes 
in  rase  a  man's  dothing  catches  Hre.  etc.  There  is  ample  proviskn 
1:1  ule  in  the  plans  for  the  new  Standard  Testing  Laboratory,  and 
oAiM^  to  superior  arrangements  throughout,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
prolict  how  much  more  this  new  institution  will  eaccd  the  old  one 
j  i  *  ••nricienc>\" 

In  summarising  the  various  duties  to  be  perfonned  by  a  stand- 
ard testing  Uibaniary  to  secure  effideocy.  the  folkiwing  results  are 
to  !»  achip\*cd : 
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Preparing  efficient  specifications. 

Assisting  in  efficient  inspection  of  goods  delivered. 

Ascertaining  the  most  efficient  materials  for  use  in  construc- 
tion or  supplies  for  consumption. 

Obsemng  and  experimenting  by  research  or  otherwise,  the 
serviceability  of  materials;  as  for  example:  oils,  asphalts,  paints,  etc. 

Collating,  filing  and  having  available  for  reference  precise  in- 
formation regarding  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
materials  and  supplies,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  suitable 
articles  of  each  kind  for  the  purpose  required. 

Arming  the  city  with  expert  testimony  and  expert  infonnation 
to  defend  the  various  suits  brought  by  disgruntled  contractors  in 
the  way  of  construction  work  or  general  supplies. 


THE   PROBLEM  OP  SECURING  EPPICIENCY  IN 
MUNICIPAL  LABOR 


By  Benjamin  P.  Wblton. 
Enfinear  in  Ouuie  of  the  Butmu  of  BiRdeocy,  Oflioe  ol  Um 
Aoooanu,  New  York  Qty. 


With  the  present  trend  of  public  opinkm  strongly  in  favor  of 
economic  improvement  in  munidpial  as  wcO  as  in  private  aHatn* 
it  is  not  surprisinf^  to  note  tlic  current  popularity  of  the  fyprfMun 
"efficiency."  Except  to  the  few  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  extent  of  mimicipol  inefficiency  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Laddng  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  private  enterprise,  there  can  be 
no  conception  of  the  actual  inefficiency  of  public  service. 

The  average  person  is  familiar  \^nth  but  few  of  the  inntunerable 
forms  of  mtmidpal  inefficiency.  The  public  frequently  enooimlers 
evidence  of  inadequate  service  in  the  way  of  filthy  streets,  disinte- 
grated pavements  and  obstructed  sewers.  Less  frequently  may  be 
observed  extravagant  performance  as  evidenced  by  the  snail-like 
action,  or  total  inaction  of  individuals  or  lafge  gang*  eqg^psd  in 
sweeping  streets,  repairing  pavements  or  cleaning  sewers  and  catch- 
basins.  These  familiar  instances  represent  different  manifctalious 
of  only  one  form  of  the  evil,  namely,  inefficiency  in  the  control  of 
woric  ordinarily  performed  by  mtmidpal  day  labor. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  writer  has  had  oocasKxi  to  mvesti- 
gatc  fur  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  in  several  of  tbe  borowght 
of  New  York  City,  and  for  the  Merriam  Coinmisiion  in  Cbicacoi, 
o  ^  of  the  efficiency  of  nmnicipal  labor.    These  investi* 

K  :nplated  only  a  relative  determinatiQQ  of  effidcocy 

in  condusix'e  form.    The  procedttre  was  extremdy  simple  in  theory 

'  r  the  accurate  roeasnrenient  of  self- 

imt  a  series  of  secret  observations  of 

t)  ted.    Later  a  duplicate  series  of  obaerva- 

o A iniii;  inc  sail  ...         .^y     Cwelul  records 

N  Opt  in  tK>th  cases.     >  first  series  obvioudy 

npprcsenU  normal  efficiency,  v  -  he  critical  inspection  of  tbe 

second  series  might  be  expected  i<>  'vrwof 

(lo.; 
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easily  possible  of  attainment.  Thus  by  comparison  it  was  ascertained 
that  these  municipalities  normally  suffered  a  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
forces  cxamfncd  var>ing  from  40  per  cent  to  70  ix?r  cent.  This,  of 
course,  represented  virtually  nothing  except  wasted  time.  While 
these  investigations  covered  only  a  relatively  small  ix)rtion  of  the 
total  labor  employed  in  all  departments  of  either  city,  it  may  be  stated 
with  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  average  efficiency  of  labor  in 
any  large  municipality  will  not  at  the  present  time  exceed  50  jxir  cent. 

The  significance  of  this  statement  will  be  more  apjmrent  when  the 
above  precentage  is  applied  to  total  ex[xjnditures  for  labor.  For 
instance,  the  annual  labor  payroll  of  New  York  City  approximates 
$17,000,000.  A  loss  in  efficiency  of  fifty  per  cent  means,  therefore, 
a  yearly  waste  of  $8,500,000. 

In  the  business  world  success  is  frequently  measured  by  the 
ability  to  learn  and  adopt  the  more  effective  methods  of  competitors. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  that  per  diem  work  conducted  by  a  municipal- 
ity is  less  economical  than  similar  operations  of  its  competitor,  the 
private  contractor.  There  is,  however,  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
prevent  reduction  of  the  disparity  in  cost  to  a  negligible  quantity, 
although  perhaps  not  immediately.  It  should  then  be  advantageous 
to  compare  the  conditions  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  both  contrac- 
tor and  municipality  and  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gSined  to  munici- 
pal operations. 

In  the  majority  of  the  larger  cities  the  work  upon  which  day 
labor  is  employed  includes  a  wide  variety  of  functions.  These 
functions,  segregated  according  to  a  more  or  less  natural  cla.ssifica- 
tion,  are  usually  exercised  by  separate  departments  or  bureaus  of 
the  municipal  government.  As  it  appears  in  any  such  organization 
inefficiency  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes.  First,  ineffi- 
ciency due  to  circumstances  over  which  the  administrative  head  of  a 
department  or  bureau  has  no  control,  and,  second,  inefficiency  due 
solely  to  his  action  or  inaction. 

Under  the  first  class,  the  principal  items  are  inefficiency  due  to 

(1)  Procedure  required  by  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 

(2)  Procedure  required  by  fiscal  authorities. 

(3)  Conditions  imposed  by  other  legislation  or  regulation, 
either  state  or  local. 

(4)  Influence  exerted  by  political  interests. 
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In  discuMinK  the  (irKt  of  these  ttcnu.  it  ibould  not  be  inicrrod 
that  a  critkisn  of  dvil  tervke  princtplot  is  intetided.  It  U  rmthtr 
tluit  tho  application  of  thoee  princtplet  at  nonnally  made  haa^beoome 
a  lerious  handicap  to  efficiency.  Through  well  intended  efforts  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  undesirable  employees  and  the  removal 
of  oompetcnt  employees  as  practiced  by  the  ''tpoik  system'*  of 
partisan  politics,  pixiper  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  moie 
important  question  of  securing  the  appointment  ol  desirsble  employees 
and  expediting  the  removal  of  incompetent  ones.  The  pracdcal 
resulU  of  applied  civil  service  are  dtsheartentng  in  the  extreme  to  a 
munitnpal  official  anxious  to  secure  efficiency. 

'I1ie  average  competency  of  nmnidpal  labor  selected  by  civO 
service  methods  is  considerably  lower  than  that  employed  by  private 
interests.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  doss  known  as  skilled 
labor.  Here  while  the  wages  in  public  and  private  service  are  (luite 
tmiform,  the  compctiti\*e  examination  together  with  the  accompany* 
ing  tmoertainty  of  immediate  employment  acts  as  a  strong  deterrent 
to  thoM  whose  competency  and  consequent  acceptability  may  be 
cjuirkly  determined  by  trial  service  in  a  private  concern.  Mortovft, 
tho  so-called  '*Prefcm*d  Lists"  of  the  dvil  scrxnce  seriously  affect 
the  efficiency  of  munidpal  work.  For  the  enlightemneni  of  the 
iminittated  it  may  be  explained  that  the  preferred  list  is  an  inststo- 
tioo  designed  to  provide  for  preferential  re-employment  of  individ- 
tuds  who  have  been  kiid  off  through  reduction  in  force.  Such  redne- 
tion  is  naturally  made  by  the  dismisMil  of  the  least  competent  em- 
ployees. Again,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  and  wsnetiines  extremely 
difficult  task  of  removing  incompetent  and  imdesirable  employees 
on  charges,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  superior  official  shirking 
his  plain  duty  by  allowing  the  names  of  such  emptoyeea  to  be  placed 
on  the  prrfemxl  liitt.  Suhs^ticnt  rraDouintnkTfit  Ihm  N^rmw  a 
certainty. 

The  titles  o(  avU  service  poaolions  oonstttutc  a  further  barrier 
to  efficiency,  since  no  employee  may  be  legally  utiliaed  to  perform 
duties  otho*  than  those  spedficd  by  his  title.  The  significance  of 
this  factor  oamiot  be  appreciated  without  a  full  knowMge  of  the 
existing  nomenclature  of  municipal  labor.  The  absurdfey  of  this 
proviskm  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  aelf-etident.  It  results 
from  an  attempt  to  oorrect  the  af^use  of  favtwitism  in  the  aMijnnwii! 
of  duties.     The  effect  produoed  is  that  of  the  application  of  a 
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remedy  to  a  s>'niptom  of  disease  rather  than  the  eradication  of  the 
fundamental  cause  of  its  existence. 

Regulations  governing  the  employment  of  veteran  soldiers  and 
firemen  are  another  stumbling  block.  The  physical  efficiency  of 
a  man  who,  to  qualify  as  a  civil  war  veteran,  must  be  at  least  60  years 
old,  cannot  be  great,  yet  under  the  law  it  is  obligatory  to  apix)int  him 
in  preference  to  other  eligibles,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  secure  his  removal  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental 
incompetency.  The  effect  of  his  incom|xjtcnce  on  the  efficiency  of 
his  associates  who  receive  the  same  wages  is  so  serious  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  retire  him  on  a  pension  designated  as  such. 

The  second  obstacle  to  efficiency  to  be  considered  is  the  pro- 
cedure required  by  fiscal  authorities.  Up  to  the  present  time,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  economy  has  been  considered  synonymous 
with  efficiency  in  municipal  affairs.  Conservation  of  funds  has  been 
the  only  measure,  if  any,  that  has  been  applied  in  judging  efficiency. 
Expenditures  have  been  practically  uncontrolled  except  by  the  limit 
of  departmental  appropriations.  This  has  naturally  resulted  in 
impairing  the  adequacy  of  available  funds  by  abuse  of  expenditure 
privilege.  To  improve  these  conditions  there  has  been  instituted 
within  the  last  few  years  in  a  number  of  cities,  notably,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  a  form  of  financial  control  known  as  the  segregated 
budget.  Briefly,  the  segregated  budget  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  labor,  material  and  equipment  by  detailed  appropriation  of  funds 
for  definitely  specified  purposes.  Every  such  appropriation  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  supix)rting  schedule  fixing  the  amount  of  each  item 
of  contemplated  expenditiu'e.  No  appropriation  may  be  exceeded 
and  no  change  in  contemplated  expenditiwe  may  be  made  without 
the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  fiscal  authorities  who  originally 
established  the  amotmts.  The  tendency  of  the  segregated  budget 
is  to  centralize,  unduly,  in  fiscal  authorities,  the  control  of  administra- 
tive detail  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  efficient  performance  of 
work. 

As  applied  to  labor  forces,  this  form  of  control  not  only  arbi- 
trarily fixes  the  number  of  incumbents  and  the  rate  of  per  diem  wages 
for  each  grade  of  ser\nce,  but  makes  impossible  an  increase  in  the 
number  regularly  employed  or  a  modification  of  rates  for  the  class 
or  for  the  individual  employee  without  the  censorship  of  the  highest 
dty  officials.     As  will  be  seen,  this  allows  for  no  exercise  of  discre- 
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tion  by  the  admintstrativo  head  of  a  dqMrtment  or  bureau,  dtber  in 
re  warding  c-nicic^ncy  OT  pcnaliiing  inefficiency. 

Like  many  other  efforts  to  apply  corrective  raeaaurea  to  exiating 
ubusts  of  public  aervioe,  the  legrecated  budget  u  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  eWl  by  placing  aevere  roftrictive  conditions  upon  the 
manner  in  which  public  moneys  may  be  expended.  That  the  fallacy 
of  the  thetiry  has  not  become  widely  evident  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  responsible  for  its  introduction  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  financial  side  of  municipal  operations,  and  fail,  as  do  most  of 
the  public,  to  comprehend  that  what  is  needed  is  control  over  reiulti 
secured  by  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  which  involves  a 
tion  of  work  values. 

The  third  obstacle  to  efficiency  is  to  be  found  in  special 
lation.  The  municipality  generally  pays  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  more  for  common  labor  than  does  the  contractor.  The  hcuni 
of  daily  service  arc  also  shorter.  The  responsibility  for  this  condition 
lies  wich  our  le>^ativc  bodies,  either  state  or  local*  whose  enact- 
im*nts  have  undoubtedly  been  inspired  by  considerations  of  political 
cx{XHliency.  Any  class  rate  of  wages,  either  high  or  low,  fixed  by 
statute  or  resolution,  without  reference  to  ability  or  performance,  is 
bound  to  foster  inefficiency. 

In  the  average  municipality  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  segre- 
gate work  strictly  along  functional  lines,  and  assign  a  separate  juris- 
diction for  each.  This  is  frequently  governed  by  charter  provisions. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  segregation  may  be  desirable,  but  beyond  that 
jxnnt  it  becomes  unwise.  For  example,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that ,  in  the  same  territor>'.  repairs  to  highways,  cleaning  of  highways, 
repairs  and  cleaning  of  the  sewer  system  and  maintenance  of  the 
water  supply  system  are  each  imdcr  the  jurisdiction  of  a  separate 
department  or  bureau.  In  each  of  these  four  functions  there  are 
wdl  defined  activities  that  require  an  entirely  different  procedurr- 
But  note  also  that  in  each  of  these  same  functions  are  included  other 
acti\itics  which  dovetail  into  one  or  more  of  the  other  functions. 
Here  there  is  bound  to  be  lack  of  co-operation,  and  consequent  friction 
in  the  performance  of  work,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  divided.  To 
illustrate:  A  street  cleaning  department  may  use  the  sewers  for 
farilit.iting  snow  removal.  Care  is  not  exercised  in  separating  debris, 
and  the  sewer  becomes  blocked.  No  concern  is  felt  by  the  street 
cleaning  department.     A  lazy  street  sweeper  disposes  of  a  pile  of 
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rubbish  by  pushing  it  into  the  inlet  of  a  catch  basin.  It  costs  three 
times  as  much  to  remove  it  from  the  catch  basin  as  from  the  street 
surface.  Refuse  from  catch  basins  and  sewers  as  well  as  from  hi^'h- 
way  repairs  and  stixjct  sweeping  in  the  same  area  are  hauled  to  dumps 
by  i^  *  '''nt  transi)ortation  forces.      Water  from  hydrants  is 

used  :  .  ikliiig  streets,  flushing  pavements  and  sewers  and  repair- 
ing macadam  highways.  Careless  use  results  in  waste  of  water, 
frozx'n  hydrants  and  remarks  from  the  water  department.  A  water 
main  bursts,  washes  out  an  imderground  channel,  the  sewer  and  the 
street  surface  cave  in  and  three  separate  forces  are  called  to  the 
rescue.  Part  of  the  maintenance  of  macadam  and  dirt  roads  nms 
so  close  to  the  function  of  street  cleaning  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  problem  of  juris- 
diction is  not  a  simple  one  to  solve,  but  in  its  present  form  unquestion- 
ably induces  great  inefficiency. 

The  fourth  cause  of  inefficiency  lies  in  the  influence  exerted  by 
ix)litical  interests.  The  average  caliber  of  municipal  labor  is  always 
lower  than  should  be  attracted  by  the  higher  wages  paid.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  this  may  be  occasioned  by  the  disinclination  of 
ambitious  and  competent  labor  to  remain  in  a  service  where,  as  will 
be  seen  later,  recognition  is  based  largely  if  not  entirely  on  political 
considerations. 

Of  all  the  factors  which  are  not  within  the  control  of  an  adminis- 
trative official,  there  is  perhaps  no  single  one  which  militates  more 
seriously  against  municipal  efficiency  than  the  effect  of  political 
influence  on  the  discipline  of  a  labor  force.  When  any  employee, 
be  he  laborer,  foreman  or  superintendent,  is  in  a  position  to  do  as  he 
pleases  and  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  his  superior  officer  if  rebuked, 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  force  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  is  gone. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  foreman  to  susjxind  a  laborer, 
request  his  discharge,  and  then  be  instructed  to  reinstate  him  and 
"  leave  him  alone."  After  such  a  performance  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  foreman  can  compel  the  obedience  of  the  remainder  of  his 
force? 

The  appointment  and  retention  of  incompetent  and  undesirable 
employees  can  generally  be  traced  to  political  influence.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure  in  the  higher  positions,  due  also  to  this  reason,  has  a 
direct  cflfect  on  the  efficiency  of  all  subordinate  forces.  The  employ- 
ment of  labor  greatly  in  excess  of  actual  needs  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  cause.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  of  foremen  and 
assistant  foremen. 
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Vehicular  8i*nicc,  when  hired,  is  an  espectaily  fruitful  fidd  for 
tlu  |H>IitIiian.  The  manifcgtatiow  of  inefficiency  appear  in  the  fonn 
I  if  lit.  n  pi  I  horses,  dilapidated  vehidet,  ttntrusttrorthy  driven  and 
in^iiU  >rilinato  scrvict'. 

These  are  some  o£  the  cxtnmcous  duiicuiuc^i  wnich  face  the 
official  who  is  honestly  anxious  to  secure  efficiency  from  his  bbor 
forces. 

With  n    .1:  '  causes  01  incincicncy  whicn  liui  lAimin  inc 

control  of  an  .1  itivo  head,  a  complete  enumeratioQ  would 

produce  a  lent^thy  catalogue.  Confining  attention  to  a  aomewbat 
gcncnd  classification,  it  may  suffice  to  mention: 

1  Iiu  llicicncy  in  the  supply,  distrilmlicjn  antl  iLse  of  matmal. 
])lant  and  equipment. 

2.  Indliciency   due    to    lack  .of    knowledge  oonocrning   work 

conditions  and  requirements. 

3.  Inefficiency  due  ix>  lack  of  predetermination  in  the  aancn* 

inent  of  work 

4.  1      ^'  *  ncy  due   10   iniproiKT  oricanizauon  ot   toixe. 

5.  :  :icy   due   to   improi)cr  methods  and  unsysteoialk 

procedure 
o.  "  ncy  due  to  lack  01  (iiscnpiinc. 

7.  i  !icy  due  to  lack  of  standards  by  which  performance 

may  be  judged. 

8.  Inefficiency  due  to   inadequate   ami   inaccurate   records  of 

performance  and  conduct. 

It  is  obviotis  that  the  output  of  productive  labor  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  efficiency  of  supply,  distribution  and  use  of  material, 
plant  and  equipment.  Municiixd  corporation  yards  and  shops  are, 
as  a  rule,  improperly  located,  and,  in  addition,  are  paradoxicaDy 
Ix^th  insufficient  in  number  and  excessively  numerous.  To  iOustiale: 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  some  five  or  six  departments,  in  aome  caKS 
bureaus  of  the  same  de|xutment,  each  maintain  separate  yards  in 
pr.n  lically  the  same  territor>%  and  yet  the  yards  of  any  one  depart* 
mcnt  are  generally  insufficient  to  serve  cffectivdy  its  needs  in  that 
district. 

Almost  without  exception  municipal  yard  and  shop  equipment, 
as  \\t1!  as  field  equipment,  is  sadly  inadequate  as  well  as  antiquated. 
Supplies  which  should  be  alway-s  in  stock  are  suddenly  found  to  be 
entirely  wanting. 
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Information  regarding  the  status  of  current  work  is  sadly 
deficient.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  maintenance  bureau  that  does 
not  deix»nd  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  its  *' complaint  book"  to  pro- 
vide work  for  its  gangs.  The  length  of  the  complaint  list  is  often 
an  excellent  index  of  efficiency.  In  practically  no  municipal  depart- 
ment is  information  concerning  the  work  to  be  done  or  the  conditions 
that  will  govern  its  performance  systematically  ascertained  and 
advantagcou.sly  utilized.  Instead  of  daily  assignment  of  carefully 
predetermined  work,  a  foreman  is  given  a  certain  territory  and  told 
to  "keep  it  in  shape,"  or  handed  a  bunch  of  complaints  and  told  to 
"fix  'em  up." 

Municipal  labor  forces  are  as  a  rule  very  poorly  organized.  The 
proper  relation  between  labor  and  supervision  for  a  given  class  of 
work  is  seldom  maintained.  A  foreman  may  be  found  in  charge  of 
two  or  three  men,  where  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  work  demands 
at  least  twice  that  number.  Again ,  it  may  be  found  that  the  foreman 
has  a  force  far  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used  to  advantage  on  the 
work  in  hand.  Both  of  these  conditions  cause  a  restriction  of  out- 
put. Whenever  the  ciurent  volimie  of  work  is  greater  than  this 
restricted  output,  the  neglected  work  becomes  a  source  of  public 
complaint. 

It  would  be  exhausting  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  faulty  methods 
and  procedure  of  municipal  work.  They  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  penalty  or  premium  on  performance. 

The  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  serious  loss  of 
labor  efficiency  is  due  to  waste  of  time.  Lack  of  discipline  is  respon- 
sible for  this  condition.  No  administrative  official  can  truthfully 
deny  knowledge  of  the  enormous  waste  of  time,  wherever  it  may  occur 
in  his  labor  forces,  without  acknowledging,  thereby,  his  utter 
incompetence. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  results  that  ought  to  be  obtained 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  time  and  money  spent,  the  municii)ality 
cannot  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  its  employees.  Nevertheless, 
standards  of  work  for  piuposes  of  comparison  have  rarely  been 
established. 

The  lack  of  accurate  work  records  prevents  such  a  comparison 
e\'en  if  standards  be  established.  The  difficulty  of  securing  accurate 
records  of  performance  is  surprising.  Unless  carefully  watched,  and 
sometimes  even  then,  foremen  will  exaggerate  in  reporting  their 
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acttial  accomplishment,  and.  what  ui  worae.  the  proper  check  is  tei- 
dom  established.  More  often  than  might  be  espected,  the  cffidcot 
perfonnanoe  of  work  is  subordinated  to  aoootuitiiig  convmicoce. 
Systems  of  records  planned  to  meet  financial  needs  are  frequently 
put  into  force  without  considering  the  cfTect  u|xxi  the  work  procedure- 
111  fiu  I,  it  is  quite  generally  true  that  municipal  reoofds  £afl  to  reflect 
the  very  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  their  exsstence.  Labor,  material 
and  equspqient  are  never  purchased,  except  for  the  reason  that  by 
their  use  some  desired  result  may  be  accomplished,  yet  in  municipal 
records  the  relation  between  results  and  expendittires  is  hardly  ever 
shown. 

A  contrast  to  the  above  inefficient  features  of  municipal  work 
may  be  drawn  by  considering,  in  brief  outline,  the  cmrespundiBg 
conditions  surrounding^  the  private  contractor's  work. 

The  contractor  is  more  or  less  of  a  specialist,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  in  that  the  scope  of  his  operations  is  generally  not  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  municipality.  His  problem,  as  a  whole,  is  therefore  one 
of  lesser  magnitude.  He  does,  howcN'er,  what  the  municipality  does 
not — he  considers  his  problem  as  a  whole  as  well  as  by  separate 
f. matures.  He  studies  his  organization,  plant  and  equipment  as  an 
entire  unit,  which  must  be  designed  to  produce  cfTectivc  results  by  co- 
ordination of  its  different  parts.  He  is  not  handicapped  in  employ* 
ing  labor  by  any  civil  service  restrictions.  He  strives  to  get  and  keep 
the  most  competent,  discharging  at  once  those  who  cannot  make  good. 
He  measures  the  competency  of  his  labor  by  the  results  produced. 
In  the  event  of  an  increase  in  force,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  re> 
engage  former  employees,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  strives  to 
if  they  have  served  him  well.  He  often  aUows  his  subordinatef  to 
**hire  and  fire"  their  own  men,  but  holds  them  for  results.  The 
empbyoe  is  expected  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  and  expedient, 
irrespective  of  his  title.  The  methods  of  financial  control  used  by 
the  contractor  arc  relatively  simple.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  paid  for  results,  he  requires  results  in  return  for  expenditure  and 
maintains  a  control  accordingly.  All  of  his  expenditures  are  pakl 
out  of  one  fund— his  bank  account— but  he  segregates,  in  groat  detail, 
the  record  of  expenses  in  order  that  he  may  know  exactly  the  unit 
cosu  of  his  work.  These  he  can  compare  with  his  previous  expe- 
rience and  with  the  price  whkh  he  receives  for  his  work.  In  the 
matter  of  wages  paid,  the  contractor,  while  by  no  meant  omeitricted* 
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has  still  a  much  \Nndcr  latitutlc  than  the  municipal  official.  He  can 
at  least  offer  a  bonus  for  increased  output. 

The  tendency  of  the  contractor  is  to  strain  the  relation  between 
wages  and  output  to  the  breaking  point  in  one  direction  while  the 
municipality  allows  it  to  l^e  strained  to  nearly  the  same  degree  in  the 
other.  Neither  policy  will  produce  the  best  efficiency;  but  the  one 
adopted  by  the  contractor  has  the  advantage  of  economy. 

The  contractor  may  feel  the  deleterious  effect  of  political  influ- 
ence, but  in  such  case,  there  is  always  a  quid  pro  quo  whereby  he  gains, 
indirectly,  at  least,  some  advantage. 

In  undertaking  work  the  contractor  studies  in  advance  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  and  provides  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
material,  plant  and  equipment  in  a  way  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost  his 
operations.  Time  is  with  him  a  most  important  consideration  and 
he  therefore  eliminates  causes  of  delay  wherever  possible.  His 
discipline  is  strict;  he  permits  no  waste  of  time  that  he  can  prevent. 
That  discharge  will  promptly  follow  the  discovery  of  loafing  is  well 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  employees  by  knowledge  bom  of  expe- 
rience. He  invests  without  hesitation  in  labor-saving  plant  and  equip- 
ment whenever  he  can  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  saving  thereby. 
He  utilizes  his  forces  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  shifting 
them  from  one  class  of  work  to  another  as  desired,  and  he  does  not 
functionalize  his  work  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  effective.  He 
organizes  the  imits  of  his  force  to  produce  the  best  economic  results. 
He  distributes  to  these  the  maximum  amount  of  work,  employing 
the  minimum  number  of  units  consistent  with  the  progress  desired. 
He  knows  how  much  work  a  given  force  should  be  able  to  do  in  a 
given  time  and  watches  to  see  that  the  record  of  performance  ful- 
fils this  condition.  The  records  cannot  be  falsified  without  his 
knowledge,  since  he  is  paid  for  results  as  measured  by  the  other 
party  to  the  contract.    This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind. 

If  the  fiscal  department  of  the  average  municipality  should 
concern  itself  with  the  results  of  its  per  diem  labor  performance  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  with  the  results  of  contract  jxjrformance, 
a  vast  improvement  in  efficiency  would  be  inevitable. 

Conceding  that  the  contractor  maintains  an  advantage  over 
the  municipality  on  practically  every  point  mentioned,  what  is  the 
compelling  force  that  underlies  his  achievement,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  mimicipal  government?    All  of  the  conditions  inducing  muni- 
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cipol  incllkiimcy  j»pcU  but  uiic  Ihiug  to  Um  iuteUigont  oontnictor. 
That  ihmt:  is  oertain  and  tomettmet  aerioiui  pctional  cash  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  elimination  of  the  conditions  which  foster  ineffi- 
ciency means  to  him  equally  certain  pcfBonal  pfX)fit.  NoU  wtQ  the 
situation — personal  irsponsibility— only  two  possible  lesults:  cer- 
tain reward  for  cflTicicncy,  certain  penalization  for  inefficiency — 
1h  liind,  the  prod  of  financial  loss;  ahead,  the  incentive  oC  financial 
success,  llie  contractor  can  always  translate  the  profitableness  of 
his  ofxTations  into  dollars  and  cents.  The  municipality  cannot, 
uiuil  the  value  to  the  community  of  public  convenience,  comfort, 
safety  and  health  con  be  determined  on  a  financial  basis.  The 
people  in  their  capacity  as  sovereign  cannot  therefore  realise  the 
financial  burden  that  they  invariably  impose  upon  themselves  in 
their  capacity  as  subject,  by  permitting  inefficient  performance  on 
the  part  of  their  public  ser\'ants.  Municipal  officials  having  always 
on  this  account  the  opportunity  to  shift  the  Ininlen  of  loss  due  to 
ineflidency  ujxjn  the  ignorant  public  without  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
covery, feel  no  such  personal  concern  for  their  actions  as  docs  the 
ctmtractor. 

Tl;e  remedies  then  arc  obvious,  at  least  in  their  general  statement 
if  not  in  the  actual  method  of  application : 

1.  Pro\ndc  a  practical  and  effective  method  of  selecting  com- 
petent personal  ser\ncc  in  every  grade. 

2.  Establish  a  jurisdiction  that  ^411  facilitate  the  performance 
of  all  inter-related  functions. 

3.  Define  individual  responsibility  clearly  and  insist  on  strict 
accountability. 

4.  Institute  strict  disciplinary  measures. 

5.  Establish  the  standanls  to  be  attained. 

6.  Permit  great  latitude  of  administrative  discretion. 

7.  Improve  individual  performance  by  educational  methods. 

8.  Provide  an  accurate  record  of  individual  aocomplisfament 

9.  Measure  ability  by  results  of  |)erfonnance. 

10.  Make  the  punishment  for  failure  severe, 

11.  Make  the  reward  for  success  attractive. 

12.  Publish  the  comparison  of  actual  rcsulu  with  established 
standards. 

Does  this  seem  theoretical^      Does  it   siHin  iinpr.ii  tn.il'      It- 
1910  the  Commissioner  o(  Acxxninls  of  New  York  C  iiy.  at  the  invua 
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tion  of  the  Boroujjh  President  of  Manhattan,  undertook  the  reorgan- 
ization of  a  part  of  the  maintenance  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Sewers. 
Its  oi-jjanization  at  that  time  consisted  of  24  sewer  cleaners  and  38 
horses  and  carts,  divided  into  12  gangs  each  in  charge  of  a  foreman. 
The  cost  of  cleaning  sewer  basins  approximated  $4.00  per  cubic  yard. 
Nearly  all  of  the  causes  herein  cited  as  producing  inefficiency  were 
found  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  work  of  improvement  was 
conducted  as  far  as  possible  along  the  lines  above  indicated.  Within 
a  few  months  the  number  of  gangs  and  foremen  was  reduced  frorn^ 
12  to  4,  the  sewer  cleaners  from  24  to  16,  and  the  horses  and  carts 
from  38  to  14.  The  total  output  was  increased  100  per  cent,  wages 
increased  15  per  cent  and  a  saving  in  annual  expenditure  effected 
amounting  to  $35,000,  or  43  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  cleaning 
per  cubic  yard  was  reduced  from  $4.00  to  $1.45,  with  occasional 
costs  as  low  as  $0.76.  The  net  result  was  an  increase  in  efficiency 
of  275  per  cent. 

Similar  work  of  improvement,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  by  the  same  Commission  co-oixjrating  with 
the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning,  Borough  of 
Richmond,  New  York  City,  has  been  steadily  improving  in  efficiency 
by  the  application  of  these  fundamental  requirements. 

The  entire  problem  of  seciu-ing  efficiency  with  municipal  labor 
is  one  which  requires  much  study  and  patient  effort,  study  of  minute 
detail  as  well  as  broad  principles,  study  of  himian  natiu'e  as  well  as 
individuals.  Good  government  reform  might  well  take  a  lesson  in 
efficiency  from  the  spoils  system  of  partisan  politics  with  its  prompt 
personal  rewards  for  service  rendered. 
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The  application  of  scientific  methods  of  management  to  a  depart* 
ment  of  htj^hways  is  not  a  new  problem.  Until  very  recent  yearv, 
however,  definite  rcstdts  dcrix'ed  from  such  a  t>'pc  of  adrotnistration 
have  been  practically  unknown.  The  men  who  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  streets  and  highways  have  often  been  grossly  inoom- 
{Kttnt  and  in  some  cases  dishonest.  More  often  absolutely  ignorant 
al<linnen  and  other  city  administrators  retained  the  decision  covering 
all  such  matters  for  ulterior  motives  not  hard  to  guess.  The  necessity 
for  a  n  '  nd  the  remedy  itself  for  such  conditions  are  so  apparent 
that  (i  y  is  now  rapidly  being  supplanted  by  integrity  and 

incapacity  by  at  least  a  desire  to  leom.    Even  in  the  routine  tnspec* 
ti'  xcessive  amount  «  '       '    iral  detail  involved  in  the  pftiper 

ni.  ux;  of  pavements  i  imperative  that  the  administra- 

tor be  not  only  an  engineer  but  also  one  who  can  appreciate  the  \'ahie 
of  tic  reports  and  records.    That  is,  he  should  be  an  efficiency 

CI  I  How  to  make  scientific  efficiency  result  from  the  good 

intentions  of  the  highway  administration  is  the  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

For  e\Try  engineer  of  highwa>'s  or  oommiasioner  of  public  works 
there  are  two  main  problems  in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
of  fxiNxanents:  first,  the  original  pavement — its  selection  and  ooo- 
siniction.  with  the  attending  finxmcial  problems;  second,  the 
maintenance  of  the  pavement  after  it  has  been  accepted  from  the 
contractor,  with  the  accompanying  difficultieB  of  tax  budget  appropri- 
ations to  cover  maintenance  and  inspection  costs,  and  the  %Tfy 
important  question  of  the  proper  time  to  repave.  Of  these  two.  the 
maintenance  proposition  oflfers  the  more  serious  difficulty,  but  in 
order  to  follow  the  actual  time  sequence  the  original  contract  will 
be  considered  fir^t. 

(115) 
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Independent  of  whether  the  pavement  to  be  constructed  is  a 
complete  rcpa\ing  or  whether  it  is  an  original  construction,  the 
questions  which  should  come  to  the  mind  of  the  highway  administra- 
tor arc  identical  so  far  as  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  pavement  is 
concerned.  What  is  the  traffic — how  much,  what  kind,  what  per- 
centage is  horse  drawn,  what  percentage  is  motor?  What  is  the 
street  grade?  What  is  the  character  of  the  street — residential, 
tenement,  manufacturing,  shopping,  occupancy  by  car  lines?  What 
has  been  the  history  of  the  street  and  what  is  its  probable  future? 
Finally,  how  much  money  is  available?  The  question  of  the  capital 
outlay  should  be  made  a  point  of  minor  consideration,  not  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  is  of  no  consequence,  but  too  close  economy  on 
the  original  financial  side  of  pavement  selection  is  in  the  end  likely 
to  result  in  no  economy.  Unfortunately,  this  statement  can  be 
impressed  on  the  average  taxpayer  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
It  has  been  proved  too  often,  however,  in  too  many  cities,  to  admit 
of  more  than  a  reasonable  doubt. 

With  traffic  records  as  a  basis  and  a  decision  made  as  to  the 
intended  use  of  the  street,  whether  for  a  boulevard  or  for  general 
trucking,  etc.,  the  administrator  must  next  select  the  general  class 
of  pavement  which  will  satisfy  his  conditions.  For  heavy  traffic 
on  grades,  a  form  of  stone  block;  for  the  same  kind  of  traffic  on  a 
more  nearly  level  street,  wood  block;  for  lighter  traffic  in  the  resi- 
dential district,  a  form  of  asphalt;  for  still  lighter  traffic  on  a  park 
boulevard,  a  bituminous  macadam. 

A  point  of  supreme  importance  which  can  be  considered  here 
only  in  the  most  general  way,  but  must  never  be  overlooked,  is  the 
preparation  of  proper  specifications.  Recently,  attemj^ts  have  been 
made  by  the  government  and  by  associations  of  engineers  to  imify 
and  codify  the  experience  of  all  highway  engineers  throughout  the 
country  and  make  it  available  for  others,  in  the  form  of  standard 
specifications.  It  is  indeed  a  weak  minded  and  narrow  administrator 
who  will  rely  solely  upon  his  personal  experience  or  the  experience  of 
his  own  city,  in  such  matters;  for  by  taking  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
and  the  successes  of  other  mimicipalities,  every  city  can  be  kept 
at  the  forefront.  This  is  more  nearly  true  in  regard  to  specifications 
than  to  any  other  side  of  the  pavement  problem.  Specifications 
prepared  by  associations  of  engineers  whose  integrity  cannot  be 
questioned  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  highway  department  in  the 
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country.  It  was  an  unhappy  ntuation  that,  for  lome  time,  national 
hit^hway  osaodatsons  and  other  municipal  entnnccnnjc  iodeiaea  oCten 
luul  U'hiiid  their  off:ganixation  an  ulterior  motive.  Aa  a  ooniequeace 
small  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  their  rooommendatjom.  But 
thr  advancing  standard  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  these  Offui- 
i/ iiiuns  h;us  materially  raised  the  standard  of  the  organitatioos  as  a 
u  hole,  making  them  now  invaluable  to  every  highway  engineer. 

The  contract  and  the  specifications  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
..lood  by  both  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  party,  and  the 
propcsal  for  bids  must  be  comprehensive.  The  courts  in  neariy 
every  state  demand  this.  HaWng  once  established  a  thorough 
understanding  between  the  dty  and  the  contractor,  sperificatiooi 
should  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  It  is  the  right  of  every  taxpayer  to 
know  that  the  spcdfications  offered  with  the  proposal  for  bids  are 
bdng  followed,  and  that  the  dty  is  paying  for  no  more  and  no  lea 
than  what  was  asked  for  at  the  public  hearing. 

Preceding  the  payment  of  money  comes  the  raising  of  money, 
which  is  variously  accomplished  by  assessment,  bond  tssue  or  tax 
levy.  The  finandal  problem  in  the  construction  of  a  ixiXTment 
depends  upon  the  conditions-  under  which  the  pavement  is  being 
laid — whether  the  street  is  bdng  improved  for  the  first  time  or  is 
bdng  rcixived.  and  what  kind  of  pavement  constitutes  the  tmprafve- 
ment. 

On  original  construction  work  the  custom  has  usually  been  to 
assess  the  cost  on  the  property  benefited,  but  the  proper  distribution 
of  an  assessment  is  cxtrcmdy  complicated.  In  a  purely  residential 
district,  where  traffic  is  almost  suldy  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
adjoining  property^  an  assessment  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  improve 
mcnt  can  be  levied  upon  the  abutting  property  without  grave  injua- 
ticc.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  assessing  upon  the  adjoining 
property  the  cost  of  a  unde  boulevard  which  will  be  used  by  the 
whole  community,  the  injustice  is  obvious.  Various  ctmipromises 
axfi  effected  in  the  difTerent  communities.  Perhaps  the  most  equi- 
table one  is  to  charge  the  abutting  property  with  an  arbitrary  amount 
roughly  corrc^xmding  to  the  cost  oC  one  ser\-iceable  pavement  for 
a  street  of  average  residential  width,  allowing  the  property  ofwner 
to  make  pa>'ment  in  as  many  as  ten  installments,  if  he  so  elects; 
such  money  to  be  credited  to  a  paving  fund  originated  by  a  bond 
issue  for  a  term  not  greater  than  the  extent  of  the  deferred  payments. 
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A  number  of  states  require  that  the  assessment  for  any  sort  of 
public  improvement  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  actual  increment 
derived  by  the  property.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  ideal  theory,  but 
just  how  to  determine  the  exact  benefit  from  public  improvements 
is  a  question  which  has  never  been  solved  satisfactorily.  In  addition, 
the  procedure  offers  many  opportunities  for  injustice  and  dishonesty. 

There  are,  however,  two  real  objects  in  levying  an  assessment : 
(I)  to  distribute  the  cost  of  the  improvement  against  the  property 
benefited,  and  (2)  to  prevent  automatically  the  laying  of  new  and 
expensive  pavements  in  absiwd  locations  throughout  the  city.  Con- 
sequently, even  though  assessments  are  often  unfair  to  the  individual, 
the  city  cannot  afford  to  lose  that  protection.  If  but  one  assessment 
for  paving  is  to  be  levied  against  each  piece  of  property,  even  if  the 
pavements  on  different  streets  are  not  identical,  care  must  l3C  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  administrative  code  to  insure  that  they  shall 
be  of  one  general  class  both  as  to  wearing  qualities  and  cost. 

Repaving,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  cannot  usually  be 
considered  a  proper  assessment  charge.  Neither  is  it  a  strictly 
proper  item  for  the  annual  budget,  owing  to  irregular  expenditures. 
Under  ideal  administrative  conditions,  wherein  equitable  sums  would 
be  expended  for  repaving  each  year,  the  use  of  tax  levy  funds  certainly 
would  be  justified.  The  scheme,  however,  is  not  compatible  with 
the  present  policy  of  frequent  administrative  changes  and  the  lack 
of  standard  pavement  conditions.  This  difficulty  could  be  largely 
overcome  by  the  development  of  a  detailed  and  studied  plan  for 
future  paving  work.  When  such  a  plan  has  been  prepared,  the  lack 
of  steady  tenure  in  office  by  the  chief  administrator  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  working  out,  if  the  following  of  the  plan  be  made  an  invari- 
able departmental  ix)licy.  The  failure  of  most  cities  to  definitely 
outline  future  work  indicates,  for  the  present,  the  propriety  of  a 
bond  issue.  But  while  this  may  be  the  best  method  when  properly 
conducted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  issuing  of  bonds  has  often 
been  a  source  of  trouble. 

In  many  cases  enormous  amounts  of  money  for  pavements 
have  been  unfairly  distributed  in  the  tax  levy,  owing  to  poor  methods 
of  financing  bond  issues.  The  tendency  has  been  to  issue  bonds 
extending  for  a  term  much  longer  than  the  life  of  the  pavement. 
Thus  the  community  was  called  upon  to  issue  additional  bonds  for 
repaWng  while  still  pacing  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  a 
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dead  pavement.  Such  a  condition  has  been  repeated  aa  many  aa 
four  times,  the  wear  and  tear  being  so  heavy  that  repaving  was 
often  raquircd  before  the  original  bonds  were  redeemed.  Fifty 
year  bonds  have  not  been  eioepttonal.  The  taxpayer  was,  therc*- 
foTD,  carrying  a  yearly  finandal  burden  to  which  had  to  be  added  all 
of  the  actual  maintenance  cost.  The  cure  is  obvious— when  bonds 
arc  issued  the  term  should  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  pavement 

A  study  of  the  situation  seems  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  ten  >'ear 
)h>ii(1  .1  trii  ycvLT  serial  tx)nd,  if  possible.  This  may  be  too  short 
a  \K'n^A  t  >r  the  smaller  cities,  but  for  the  larger  cities  where  the 
traffic  is  iu  .i\  H-r  and  the  wear  and  tear  more  rapkl.  the  ten  year 
]K  riod  would  surely  be  a  step  in  ' '  *  direction.     It  must  not  be 

understood  from  this  statement  .  ivcments  on  an  average  do 

not  last  more  than  ten  year  I  '.at.  of  course,  is  not  true.  But 
\\\  thf  last  U'w  years  of  the  liic  oi  a  pavement  the  increasing  cost  of 
inaniuiuuux-  atid  the  decreasing  usefulness  of  the  pavement  make  it 
unfair  to  distribute  an  equitable  share  of  the  ori^nnal  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  those  years. 

WHicn  patent  pavements  first  came  into  general  use.  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  c\^r>'one  as  to  their  reliability,  the  dtics 
in  nearly  every  case  rcquiretl  a  lonj;  ten  itee  from  the  con- 

tractor— a  term  which  in  some  of  the  la:.  ^-s  was  longer  than 

the  average  life  of  the  pavement.  Of  course,  this  was  absurd,  and,  in 
con  < .   numlx?ricss  abandoned  contracts  were  thrown  back 

on  licipality.  and  many  i>avin^  ixini|>anics  went  into  bank- 

ruptcy. Then  for  a  time,  the  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  there  shoukl 
be  no  guarantee.    Tb'  n  too  far  in  the  < 

direction.     Ideal  si^  ton  and  the 

of  unquestioned  integrity  on  the  part  of  both  the  contractor  and  the 
con*  kitanuitee, 

bui  iiat  reaaon, 

it  does  not  seem  advisable  at  the  present  time  to  eliminate  a  guarantee 
cntialy.  Five  years  is  long  enough;  probably  a  shorter  guaranty 
IK'riixl  would  he  better. 

The  maintmance  |nx>blem  is  one  of  detail,  and  on  that  account 
has  become  irksome  to  many  an  administrator,  who  prefers  rather 
to  deal  with  big  figures  and  lar^e  items.  Tlius  the  control  of  main- 
tenance has  usually  been  rcle}:ated  to  subortlinatcs  who  cither  did 
not  know  or  did  not  care  sufficiently  about  highway  efficiency  to 
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oonsen-c  the  interests  of  the  community.  With  the  j)ossiblc  cxccj)- 
tion  of  the  financing  of  paving  work,  which  has  aht»dy  been  discussed, 
rrorc  money  has  been  wasted  in  maintenance  than  in  any  other 
dixnsion  of  highways.  Maintenance  combines  the  question  of  insixic- 
tion  and  repair,  embracing  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  traflRc, 
cave-ins,  public  scr\nce  corporations,  departmental  cuts,  etc.  It  has 
to  do  with  all  kinds  of  pavements,  and  involves  the  question  of 
whether  repairs  should  be  made  by  city  gangs  or  by  contract  with 
paving  companies. 

The  first  step  towards  efficiency  in  maintenance  is  the  installa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  system  of  inspection.  Of  course  there  must 
be  an  assurance  of  accurate  and  honest  inspection  of  workmanship 
in  the  original  pavement  and  in  all  restored  areas,  but  a  basis  for  the 
location  of  repair  gangs  is  equally  essential.  Such  reports  can  be 
secured  only  from  a  system  which  will  show  the  exact  conditions 
existing  at  a  definite  date  together  ^\^th  the  history  down  to  that 
point. 

Preliminary  inspection  is  a  question  of  patrol  of  a  given  district. 
How  many  inspections  are  needed  and  how  much  ground  an  insj^cctor 
can  cover  in  one  day  arc  entirely  questions  of  locality,  of  traffic,  etc., 
and  rnust  be  decided  by  each  city  for  itself  with  direct  regard  to  the 
district  in  question.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  preliminary  or 
patrol  inspection  of  the  streets  should  not  be  amalgamated  with  the 
patrol  inspections  of  the  other  departments  of  public  works.  By 
decreasing  the  mileage  which  an  inspector  is  forced  to  cover  in  a 
given  period  of  time — at  the  same  time  increasing  the  scope  of  his 
duties  by  requiring  not  only  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  streets 
but  also  on  encumbrances,  street  signs,  defective  lights,  etc., — It  will 
be  possible  to  obtain  more  work  per  mile  without  additional  effort 
and  \\nthout  imposing  any  hardship  on  the  insixictor.  Greater 
diversity  of  rejx)rts  will  produce  greater  interest  in  his  work  and 
result  in  higher  efficiency. 

It  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  make  a  very  clear  distinction 
between  the  reports  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the  reports  of  cuts,  damage 
done  from  new  buildings,  cave-ins,  etc.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Wear  and  tear  repairs  are  strictly  a 
tax  budget  item,  while  repairs  of  cuts  and  other  damaged  areas, 
which  have  arisen  by  the  si^ecific  act  of  the  individual  working  under 
a  permit  or  the  like,  are  not  so  directly  chargeable  to  the  general 
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'taxiuiycr.  Such  repatni  &liuuld  be  paid  for  out  of  a  ipecial  or  trust 
fund  made  up  from  the  dqxMdu  required  on  tpectaJ  penntu  UMiod 
to  cov<  the  highway. 

Ji:  I  ihould  be  required  of  the  patrol 

insfjcctor  f  defects  is  largely  a  quettkm  of  the  con- 

dtticm  •  rather,  what  standard  has  been  reached 

or  is  1  .,  1  in  the  near  future  throughout  the  dty. 

On  Krt'at  engineering  construction  work  a  most  detailed  inspection 
is  aHiuiri<l.  but.  unless  the  pavements  have  reached  Mch  a  high 
sundanl  ilmt  a  wear  and  tear  defect  is  an  exception  rather  than  a 
general  rule,  it  would  be  cumbersome  to  require  an  individual  report 
on  every  wear  and  tear  defect  every  day  it  remains  unrepaired 
By  properly  educating  the  gang  inspector  to  report  explicitly  the 
nature  of  the  repair  as  well  as  the  sixe  of  repair,  the  necessity  for  an 
itemized  segregation  of  items  in  the  preliminary  reports  is  certainly 
not  necessary. 

To  facilitate  the  routine  office  procedure,  the  preliminary 
insiKvtion  of  each  cut  can  K  ■  "  thly  reported  upon  an  individual 
tonn.  But  it  must  not  be  i  ..  i  in  this  connection  that  the  leas 
writing  in  the  field  the  more  work  it  is  possible  for  the  inspector  to 
do.     It  is  highly  ad\nsablc  to  st^nd  '  '  «•  office  to  the  inspector 

a  form  filled  out  wnth  as  much  ini  n  as  possible  and  thus 

facilitate  his  work.  He  should  be  required  merely  to  state  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  are  not  bet  Vited  in 

each  instance,  and  to  report  the  area  and  location  oi  By 

making  out  this  form  in  duplicate  in  the  main  ofBoe  and  retaining 
one  copy,  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  very  simple  ''tickler*'  of  the  incom- 
ing reports  of  the  patrol  inspectors.  To  the  above  should  be  added 
enough  supervision  by  reliable  men  to  assure  the  official  in  charge 
that  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  arc  accurate  and  the  outline  of  the 
system  for  preliminary  inspection  is  complete.  A  certain  amount  of 
lix\va\-  mtist  be  proxnded  for  the  reporting  of  fire-bums,  cave-ins 
and  ariMs  dainav:*^!  fmm  unknown  causcs,  also  for  the  reporting  of 
!nis«.vllaiu'<)us  violations  of  the  department's  rcetdatioTu?,  all  of  which 
are  original  inspections  initiated  in  the  field. 

T!^  luestion  is  how  to  make  use  oi  the  miurmauon  con- 

tainctl  r  ^x>rts  from  the  patrol  inspectors  without  ctabliihing 

a  routine  so  ctunbcrsome  that  the  oxxrhcad  charges  of  the  depart- 
ment become  top-heaN-)*.    The  first  step  is  a  system  of  accurate  filing. 
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preferably  by  blocks  and  intersections,  in  turn  grouixxl  by  contracts. 
A  display  map  showing  the  locations  of  the  gangs,  and,  by  some 
simple  means,  the  amount  of  yardage  to  he  repaired  within  a  given 
block,  will  prove  of  great  assistance.  For  cuts  and  the  like  which 
arc  usually  repaired  on  individual  orders,  a  simple  "tickler"  file  set 
to  throw  out  all  cuts  remaining  unrepaired  at  the  end  of  the  time 
limit  s|x?cified  in  the  contract  will  give  infonnation  u|X)n  which  to 
enforce  the  liquidated  damage  clause  for  such  delay.  If  consistently 
followed,  this  process  will  assure  prompt  repairing  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

In  formulating  a  s>^tem  for  inspection  of  the  laying  of  pavements, 
jxirticularly  repair  \vork,  the  assurance  of  adequate  inspection  at 
the  paving  plant  is  imperative.  Good  results  never  can  be  obtained 
from  poor  raw  material,  but  the  best  possible  material  can  be  made 
useless  by  improper  handling  at  the  plant.  These  plant  inspectors 
should  be  men  wnth  scientific  training  and  could  well  be  placed  in 
close  connection  with  the  chemical  laboratory. 

This  applies  fully  as  much  to  a  municipal  paving  plant  as  to 
that  of  a  private  corix)ration.  In  the  smaller  cities  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  continuous  scr\nce  of  a  paving  company  it  is 
a  great  advantage  for  the  municipality  to  establish  its  own  repair 
plant  in  a  small  way.  It  has  also  been  found  from  the  experience  of 
larger  cities  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  results  from  city  repair 
gangs  where  those  gangs  were  eijgaged  on  work  not  requiring  highly 
technical  employees  or  not  involving  sjxxnal  materials,  the  handling 
of  which  had  to  be  left  to  technical  men. 

Inspection  of  repairs  is  a  question  of  training  the  inspector.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  accurate  reports  both  as  to  workmanship  and 
measurements  emphasizes  the  need  for  securing  men  whose  honesty 
cannot  be  questioned.  This  latter  question  is  no  doubt  a  difficult 
one,  but  competent  supervision  will  overcome  it  to  a  large  extent. 
Some  of  the  large  public  service  corporations  that  deal  directly  with 
the  paving  companies  in  restoring  cuts,  etc.,  require  that  the  reports 
of  area  restored  shall  be  signed  not  only  by  their  own  inspector  but 
also  by  the  foreman  of  the  paving  company.  This  is  a  suggestion 
which  need  not  be  applied  to  municipal  work  if  the  contract  between 
the  city  and  the  contractor  provides  that  the  city  may  at  any  time 
give  direct  orders,  through  its  representatives,  regarding  repair 
work  and  may  demand  the  dismissal  of  any  foreman  who  is  either 
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tncflicsent  or  dishonest.     Next  must  follow  the  a«itniioe  that  the 


rtrports  received  from  th*  .ipecton  aro  accurate. 

In  connection  with  L  ang  of  a  ooropetent  intpectton  force 

efficiency  talks  by  the  engineers  of  the  department,  explanations  of 
spodficatsons,  the  preparation  of  a  comprefaensve  book  of  tnstnio 
tions  prepared  In  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easQy  undenlood  by 
the  inspectors,  and  all  other  such  helps,  are  invaluable.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  spcdficatioat  for  paving  f*^!^^!* 
ore  of  necessity  complicated,  and  those  for  workmanship  aro  broad 
and  comprehensive,  but  lacking  in  detail.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
i-iitin'Iv  this  complexity,  but  by  proper  instruction  and  by  careful 
su{xT\'tsion  it  is  quite  possible  to  overcome  the  uncertainty  in  the 
non-technical  minds  of  the  usual  type  of  inspectors,  and  foremen  of 
pa  villi:  Jiangs,  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  required  of  them. 

Reports  of  areas  restored  can  be  very  simple.  All  that  it 
s:try  is  the  location  of  the  patch  and  a  statement  of  the 
Pauhis  :\vv  Mftrn  irre^ar,  of  course,  and  these  dimennons  must  be 
uikcn  troiii  ihc  nearest  measurable  figure.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have 
the  extensions  of  areas  calculated  in  the  field.  Ga*ater  accunic>'  at 
less  expense  can  be  obtained  from  clerks  in  the  main  office  who  know 
how  to  add  and  subtract  and  multiply,  but  who  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  good  asphalt  and  poor  concrete.  Here  again  ade- 
qimie  s  n  is  imperative.     The  marking  out  of  the  areas  to 

be  resiui ihc  reporting  of  the  areas  as  restored  should  be  made 

by  the  inspector  who  is  with  the  gong.  Some  check  over  the  economy 
in  the  distribution  of  repairs  can  be  made  by  comparing  the  prdimt- 
nar>'  reix>rts  of  the  patrol  inspectors  as  to  area  with  the  final  reports 
of  the  ^ang  inspectors.  This,  however,  is  not  complete.  Sometimes, 
consi(l(>rable  time  wnll  elapse  between  the  preliminary  report  and  the 
niKiiring  of  the  defective  area  by  the  gongs,  and  just  bow  much 
iniTiase  in  defective  area  should  be  allowed  for  the  given  time  can 
never  be  accurately  t  1 

Whether  or  not  i  :  .re  a  guarantee  of  the  patches  laid  under 
a  maintcmmce  contract  which  has  a  life  of  but  a  single  year  has  been 
a  question  considerably  discussed  of  late.  In  order  to  enforce  a 
guarantee  it  is  necessary  to  plot  the  repairs  made  and  to  deduct  over- 
lapping areas  laid  during  the  course  of  the  contract.  Unle«  selected 
streets  only  be  plotted,  the  plotting  of  n>ixiirs  neoeantates  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  ilrafiinL'  work,  from  which  there  18  a  considerable 
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question  of  any  return  on  the  investment.  The  net  economy  of  this 
plot  ling  work  in  the  last  two  years  on  some  of  the  most  hea\ih' 
traveled  streets  of  New  York  has  been  less  than  five  jxir  cent,  and  if 
the  general  overhead  charges  were  added  to  the  cost  of  the  plotting 
there  is  grave  doubt  whether  the  city  would  in  any  way  be  the  gainer. 
Adequate  inspection  of  material  and  workmanship  and  honest 
measurement  really  void  the  necessity  of  any  guarantee  period  in 
a  strictly  maintenance  contract. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  all  cities  is  the  lack  of  interest 
among  the  employees  in  the  work  they  are  asked  to  do.  This  is  a 
general  proposition  and  affects  highways  no  more  or  no  less  than  a 
number  of  other  city  departments.  It  is  always  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  efficiency.  Inspectors,  who  are  usually  in  the  $900  to 
$1,500  class  of  city  employees,  arc  not  high  grade  men.  The  civil 
ser\nce  lists  are  crowded  with  men  looking  for  outside  work  with 
nothing  more  to  recommend  them  than  that  they  passed  in  some  way 
some  sort  of  an  examination.  How  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is 
indeed  a  question.  No  one  so  far  has  been  able  to  solve  it  complctcl3% 
but  the  greatest  step  taken  toward  its  elimination  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  efficiency  records — records  which  the  inspector  should 
be  given  to  understand  wdll  be  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion  or  dis- 
charge,* something  which  they  will  be  assured  will  be  a  public  record 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  can  be  made  either  their  best  friend  or 
their  worst  enemy.  It  is  an  incentive  to  work  and  an  assurance 
that  honest  efforts  will  be  rewarded.  There  are  just  as  many  ways 
to  tempt  a  man  to  do  right  as  to  tempt  him  to  do  wrong,  and  the 
efficiency  record  is  a  chance  to  make  good  and  to  go  on  record  as 
having  done  so. 

Considerable  success  has  been  attained  by  different  cities  in 
making  their  own  pavement  repairs,  including  repairs  to  stone  block 
pavement,  telford,  macadam  and  a  great  number  of  variations  of  a 
mineral  aggregate  with  an  oil  binder,  together  with  the  well  known 
sheet  asphalt.  In  connection  with  cither  a  municipal  repair  plant 
or  repair  gangs,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  cost  system  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  materials  saved  in  the  course  of  the  year 
vnH  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  running  the  system,  while  the 
friendly  rivalry  excited  among  the  foremen  of  the  different  gangs 
is  an  incentive  toward  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Several  such 
cost  systems  are  in  active  operation  and  the  results  obtained  arc 
gratifying. 
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In  connection  with  costs  and  with  the  payment  of 
cunics  up  the  invariable  question  of  how  and  where  to  ^ei  the  n»onc>'. 
Ma'  iits  is  surely  a  tax  bttdcet  tiem  and  as  such 

sh<"  ic  estimate  for  the  budget  made  up  by  the 

department.  How  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  needed  for 
Tx'\Ki\T^  in  t!u>  i-oiDMif;  year  IS  somewhat  of  a  question,  and  the  ideal 
iiu-UknI  it.i .  i>y  tiM  iiioans  been  reached.  It  is  always  possible,  how* 
exTr.  to  set  up  for  the  difTcrent  kinds  of  pavements  the  unit  costs  of 
inai  r  square  yard  of  actual  pavement  laid,  and  it  is  also 

|M>  (lut  the  total  square  yards  of  pavement  which  have 

been  under  maintenance  for  the  year.  In  order  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  oomii|g  year  it  it 
neccjsar>'  to  know  two  things:  first  the  yarda^  which  will  come 
out  of  {^larantcc  during  the  next  year,  and  second,  how  nrnch  old 
will  be  sub  fits.     Usually  the  ter- 

a  of  the  guar.  1  oughout  the  year  with 

the  exception  of  December,  January  and  February,  and,  if  so,  it  wiQ 
'     '  to  divide  the  tot  '  f  g\iarantee  by  two 

rat  an  average  ni.i  i  expiring  giMwan- 

toes,  calculated  on  a  whole  year's  main'  The  same 

question  age  applies  with  regard  :  vnich  is  to  be 

newly  i. .  if  the  repaving  contraei  iliuted  equally 

throughout  the  year.  It  is  then  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
mc>!  trecl  for  the  following  year  based  on  the  average  or  unit 

a>>  .  .  :arc  yard  for  the  prevnous  year,  applied  to  the  yardage  of 
that  year,  increased  by  the  first  of  the  two  items  mentioned  and 
din  •  -ond  one.     If  the  unit  cost  be  high,  the  estimated 

ain  <\ving  year  will  be  correspondingly  high.     If  the 

condition  of  the  pavements  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  poor  and  it  is 
intended  that  in  the  following  year  the  conditions  shall  be  brought 
up  to  standard,  then  cither  more  money  or  greater  efficiency  of  work 
is  necessary,  or  perhaps  both 

The  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  repainng  and  the 
refxiWng  of  worn  streets  is,  when  considered  scientifically,  a  decidedly 
new  field.  There  are  so  many  factors  affecting  the  decision,  that 
attempts  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  formula  for  such  determinatinn 
haxT  not  been  wholly  successful.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for 
the  high^*ay  administrator  to  guess  indifferently,  or  >Teld  to  pressure 
of  one  land  or  another  whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  repa\'e 
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any  street.  To  obtain  any  basis  for  the  application  of  a  general 
rule  to  a  |)articular  street  it  is  essential  that  the  actual  or  estimated 
cost  of  maintenance  be  the  cost  necessary  to  put  the  street  in  the 
condition  standard  for  that  city.  To  set  up  an  arbitrary  rate  for 
maintenance  cost,  per  square  yard  of  existing  pavement,  which  mur.t 
not  be  exceeded  in  a  single  year;  or  to  limit  the  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance each  year  to  a  definite  percentage  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
I)avement;  or  to  delay  repaying  until  the  total  of  the  average  yearly 
maintenance  added  to  a  yearly  sinking  fund  charge  toward  a  deprecia- 
tion fund,  is  at  a  minimimi :  all  arc  methods  depending  for  successful 
operation  on  a  continuity  of  policy  and  standard  pavement  conditions. 
Until  such,  perfection  is  reached,  however,  the  ultimate  basis  for 
decision  must  be  the  judgment  of  the  administrator. 

The  installation  of  a  procedure  in  highways  departments  which 
will  develop  efficiency  in  the  administration  is  a  problem  w^hich 
involves  to  a  considerable  extent  the  local  conditions.  But  the  gen- 
eral outline  and  undcrl>dng  principles  are  the  same  throughout  the 
country:  controlled  inspection;  standard  specifications  and  con- 
tracts; proper  use  of  assessment,  tax  levy,  and  bond  funds;  traffic 
records  and  their  interpretation;  comprehensive  reports  with  intelli- 
gent summaries;  efficiency  and  cost  records;  and,  finally,  the  selec- 
tion of  an  administrator  technically  trained,  not  as  an  engineer  alone, 
but,  rather,  as  an  efficiency  engineer. 

Technically  speaking,  highway  engineering  is  not  complex  but 
add  to  the  engineering  difficulties  the  great  amount  of  detail  involved, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  definite  organization  and  control 
are  quite  apparent.  They  are  not  so  great,  however,  but  that  any 
municipality  by  making  the  necessary  changes  in  organization,  both 
as  to  procedure  and  personnel,  could  obtain  definite  results  in  a  period 
short  enough  to  be  well  within  the  term  of  one  administration.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  results  obtained  in  other  cities  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Highway  efficiency  is  anything  but  the  intangible 
fantasy  of  a  theorist.  It  is  a  real  live  principle  with  a  history  filled 
with  many  failures,  but  also  with  many  successes,  all  of  which  have 
taught  their  lesson  in  developing  efficient  administration. 


TANUAKIU'/ATIUN    OP    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PUBLIC 

WORKS 


Bv  William  H.  CoNiriix, 

Chuf  .f  thr-  niirrati  of  Highways  uxu\  Street  Cleanlnt  rhnaiVlDhfaL 

-rvat  deal  oi  siudy  has  wxn  devolod 

toll  ions.    Whfle oomridermble advmoe 

has  been  made  in  some  imrticulars,  the  subject  is  so  brood  that 

''    tions  in  {general  have  not  been  standaidiaed  thus  Uur,  and, 

present  outlook,  the  standardizalion  of  specificatsoo  is  still 

II  its  infancy.     Tlie  technical  journals  and  periodicals  are  devoting 

n  i(!i  r.iMo  space,  both  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns,  to  this 

;  !!r:    r  .ml  question,  and  if  we  are  to  jtidge  from  the  apparently 

1<  •  i«  il  .ir^'uments  for  and  against  the  x'arious  clauses  in  specifications. 

i*  will  1  n-  ^  me  time  before  we  will  approach  standard  fonns  of  sped- 

I'u  aiioHN  !.  ,v  I  he  various  classes  of  work.    Before  a  specification  is  so 

irawn  that  it  can  be  considered  even  to  approach  what  might  be 

'  *  M  spedficalion.  it  is  not  only  important,  but  noccs- 

ause  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  engineers,  oontrac- 

tors  and  material  manufacturers  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  countr>' 

'     *  hat  {xitnts  of  view  based  on  practical  eiqiericnce  in  different 

<  *f  the  countr)"  may  be  given  due  consideration,  as  local  and 

climatic  conditions  arc  important  factors  in  specifications  for  public 

works.     A  "i  cation  for  a  particular  class  of  work  that  might  be 

ideal  in  ion  of  the  country  would,  in  all  probability,  not 

•  the  requirements  in  other  sections  of  the  countr>'  for  the  same 

riiiss  of  work.     It  is  only  by  a  thorough  and  cn^ *•  nsive  study  of 

existing  conditions,  based  on  the  practical  <  *t?  of  experts 

trained  in  the  various  classes  of  public  works  carried  on  in  different 

^     throughout  the  countr\',  that  any  definite  principles  can  be 

cd  upon  to  govern  the  drawing  of  standard  8pecific«Hnn» 

A  i  ird  specification  should  be  based  on  certain  definite  |>r 

ioct  to  minor  modifications  dependent  upon  local  and  dinu.i.. 
IS.  The  standanlization  of  spedfications  is  therefore 
lit  upon  a  determination  of  these  prindples.  This  can  best 
nplished  through  an  exchange  of  Wc^'S  of  not  only  the  engi- 

(127) 
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luxTS.  but  the  roprt'scniativcs  oi  iIr-  oilur  side  of  the  question,  namely. 
ihc  contractors  and  material  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  all 
sides  of  the  question  and  points  of  view  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
i-tl  before  any  definite  conclusions  relative  to  the  underlying,' 
V  iples  jjovcniinj:  the  various  clauses  in  the  specification  are  deter- 
mined upon. 

Generally  sjM?aKiii^,  ihe  enji:ineer  is  inclined  to  draw  a  specification 
that  will  safeguard  him  against  any  lack  of  knowledge  or  definite* 
data  relative  to  different  items  in  the  specification.  To  a  certain 
V  vcc  this  should  be  done,  but  it  should  not  be  so  generally  and  uni- 
<  .  lily  in  vogue  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  specifications  for  public 
works  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  many 
(  s  is  that  they  depend  too  much  upon  their  own  knowledge. 

1  inecring  field  is  too  large  and  comprises  too  many  specialties, 

which  requires  years  of  practical  experience  to  master,  for  one  man  to 
pose  as  an  expert  in  all  or  several  branches  of  the  profession.  The 
medical  profession  is  divided  into  specialties,  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner realizes  the  importance  of  calling  in  specialists,  and  never 
ht  siiates  to  do  so  wfien  the  occasion  arises.  Why  not  the  engineer? 
I  iifortunatcly,  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  of  the  engineers 
controlling  the  drawing  of  specifications  for  public  works  to  pose  to 
their  employers  as  "Jacks  of  all  trades"  in  the  profession.  This 
attitude  results  in  the  loss  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  public. 
Committees  have  been  appointed  in  different  sections  of  the  country  to 
standardize  specifications,  but  their  work  has  simply  been  of  a  general 
character,  and  their  findings,  in  some  instances,  have  not  even  covered 
local  conditions,  simply  because  expert  advice  was  not  called  in. 
If  a  doctor  failed  to  call  in  expert  advice  when  occasion  required,  it 
would  often  result  in  loss  of  life:  fortunately  for  the  engineer  it 
usually  results  in  nothing  more  than  a  loss  of  public  moneys,  a  subject 
to  which  very  serious  consideration  has  not  been  given  until  the  last 
few  years.  There  are  competent  specialists  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  excuse  for  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  relative  to  standard  public  works,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  "Accepted  Ty-pes  of  Pavements,"  yet  by  looking  over  the  speci- 
fications in  use  throughout  the  country  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  no  standard  specification. 

In  this  particular  branch  of  public  works,  however,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  taken.    An  organization  is  in  existence  whose 


^tandardisaHon  of  St^ccifUaliom  for  PMi^  \\'or\n  \  yi 

imMnlKT  .hiji  '.  .  <i;»«-il  t<»  i:':<-,  '  iri  ••:,'':<  <•;•  :]..  I  :.;•.. j  •.;•.  ,-,;•;, 
ail  a.vS4K-iaU*  runnUr  hi;»  «»jm-ii  in  riiijiracl'jr.  ar.!  :.  .i'<  r:.i!  '..i:  •.:'.. 
turcrs.  EnKintt  r^ « 1(1(7  atcd  by  the  rotpectiven'< 
and  the  ci»inii:iitoes  on  the  different  types  ol  pavcnicfit*  prcMent 
sixrcitk-aiioiis  whidi  are  open  to  dinniwion  by  the  materal  men*  the 
contractore  and  the  convcntion-at-lorge.  Coittiderable  has  been 
ncxx)in|)Hshcd  by  this  and  other  oqpuuxatlons  of  the  land  towanl  the 
stnndanlization  of  i>a\nng  specifications. 

Each  branch  of  work  cominf;  under  the  head  of  Public  Works 
r.>\f>r8  such  a  large  field  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  little  progras 
will  be  made  toward  standardizing  specifications  for  the  respective 
branches  of  work  until  some  definite  plan  is  formed  with  this  object 
iow.     General  disaissions  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
i  while  such  disctissions  are  of  great  value  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sent different  points  of  view  and  bring  out  many  interesting  Cscts, 
result  in  standardizing  specifications.     It  is  time 
(•  plan  be  formed;  discussions  are  endless,  and  when 
•a  too  long  usually  result  in  confusion.     Many  engineers 
'  AC  in,  nor  see  the  necessity  for.  standard  speci* 
)rks.     It  has  often  been  said  that  sudi  a  thing 
is  not  practical.     This  is  largely  due  to  a  miiconception  of  what 
'     '*     -ion  of  specifications  really  means— it  b  only  the 
certain  definite  underiying  principles  that  can  be 
lily  adapted  to  varying  local  and  climatic  conditions.     There 
>  classes  of  work  that  are  not  affected  by  local 
<ns  and  that  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
experimental  stage,  the  specifications  for  which  differ  widely  in  dif- 
(cTvni  setnions  of  the  country.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  compare  the  specifications 
with  a  view  to  determining  upon  a  standard  specification  embody- 
<>nomic  and  scientific  method  of  construction  and 
iable  materials.     One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions before  the  engineers  to-day  is  the  standardization  of  specifi- 
cations, and  any  step  in  this  direction  is  a  step  toward 
^md  economy  in  public  works.     Engineers  to-day  are  weO 
to  formulate  standard  specifications.     They  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  and  costs  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago. 
If  specialists  in  the  different  brandies  of  the  profession  representing 
different  sections  of  the  country  were  assigned  to  standariae  a  sped* 
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fication  for  the  particular  class  of  work  with  which  they  arc  especially 
familiar,  and  discussions  and  suggestions  were  solicited  from  engineers, 
material  men  and  contractors,  an  advance  would  be  made  which 
wotild  ultimately  result  in  the  determination  of  wcU-defmed  i)rin- 
ciples  governing  specifications  for  the  respective  classes  of  public 
works.  Contracting  is  every  day  getting  more  and  more  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  The  old  type  of  contractor  is  gradually  disappearing,  and 
is  being  supplanted  by  business  men,  engineers,  and  men  qualified  to 
bid  under  the  more  thorough  and  complete  present-day  specifications 
and  the  strict  interi:)retation  of  the  same,  which  has  made  competi- 
tion keener,  and  consequently  weeded  out  many  of  the  undesirable 
contractors.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  determining  upon 
underlying  principles  that  may  be  readily  adapted  to  local  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  of  drawing  specifications  that  are  designed  not  onl\' 
to  insure  good  work,  but  to  secure  justice  and  equity  to  both  engineer 
and  contractor.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  engineers  as  to  the  proper  method  of  executing  specific 
classes  of  work  and  where  all  the  methods  may  be  designed  to  in- 
sure good  w^ork  and  bring  about  the  desired  results,  the  costs  will 
necessarily  vary,  dependent  upon  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
cations or  the  lack  of  specific  information  contained  therein.  There 
is  more  than  one  way  of  climbing  over  a  fence,  but  there  is  more 
time  consiuned  and  energy  expended  by  some  in  accomplishing 
this  feat  than  is  necessary,  so  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  stand- 
ard procedure  that  should  be  followed.  The  same  is  also  true  of 
the  various  requirements  and  methods  pursued  in  the  performance 
of  certain  classes  of  work;  hence  the  importance  of  determining 
upon  a  standard  method  of  undcrl>'ing  principles  to  govern  the  per- 
formance of  specific  classes  of  work  embodied  in  the  specifications. 
Needless  to  say,  this  will  result  in  a  more  thorough  understanding 
between 'the  contractor  and  the  engineer,  and,  consequently,  lowTr 
costs  and  increased  efficiency.  Every  step  toward  standardization 
of  materials  and  workmanship  reduces  costs,  and  places  public 
works  on  a  more  thorough  business  basis.  A  concentrated  effort 
toward  the  standardization  of  specifications  would  result  in  a  more 
comprehensive  study  of  materials  in  use,  the  quality  required,  and  the 
work  to  be  performed,  than  has  heretofore  been  conducted.  Different 
engineering  societies  and  organizations  are  formulating  specifications 
for  public  works,  but  little  progress  will  be  made  imtil  the  depart- 
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iiM'ni.  «»i  I'ul'li.  uoil.    '.!,!■•:,'.  .':•  make  il  liictr  buanctt 

u,  II >-<!{«  rail-  \Mili  .'!  t   .1-    •'    :    r  .<•  cnfHnecrin£  societiet 

for  this  s|ittnfic  iniriM.  ^ 

The  imiMjrtaiuv  oi    t     .  - 

would    !x»  Si'lfH'VitlflU    if   a   •  •»iii;..i!i  i.:i   <  .i     U;,     ij:;ii   i .        .  . .;    •     . 

classes  of  work  perfcrmcd  anderstmiUir  coixlitkxii  were  to  be 
t*nit  cost  records  and  the  standardizatioa  oC  spedficalkxis  en 
ill  liand.  as  a  scientific  and  systematic  investiipitioa  of  the  vain 
of  work  performed,  methods  of  construction,  workmanship,  and  ma- 
terials used,  must  necessarilN  ^    •   '         ,,y  ooochinoiii  can 
be  arrived  at  with  a  view  t<  •c'Ctficalkm  for  the 
particular  class  of  work  under  investi^'ation.    Therefore  such  reooids 

'  *  works  departments.  As  a  snnple 
ii  from  an  engineering  and  eooQOOiic 
point  of  view,  of  establishing  certain  standards  in  specifkations,  let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  following  clauses  in  the  specificatioos  of 
dillerent  dep:irtmcnts  of  public  works  for  new  granite  curb  set  in 
concrete : 

1.  T'  'lall  be  twenty  (20)  indm  in  depth*  and  ffon  three  (5)  to 
eight  (8)  :  ->gth  and  of  a  matched  width  of  five  (5)  inches  on  topw  and  at 
no  point  sh;Ul  be  less  than  four  (4)  inches  in  thickneat.  The  botUxn  kofth 
fthall  not  be  more  than  six  (6)  inches  shorter  than  the  top  length. 

2.  The  curb  shall  be  sixteen  (16)  inches  in  de^ith  and  not  \em  than 
ami  one-half  (3))  feet  in  length,  averaging  on  each  block  not  \tm  than  four 
ooc-half  (4 1)  feet  in  length,  and  be  five  (5)  inches  in  thickiiei 
for  !»i.t:.im  of  curb. 

\.  I'he  curb  shall  not  be  less  than  five  (5)  inches  thick  and  twelve  (12) 
inches  in  depth ;  the  lengths  may  vary  between  three  (3)  and  sis  (6)  feet. 

4.  The  curb  shall  not  be  less  than  sixteen  (16)  inches  in  depth,  and  not 
leas  than  six  (6)  inches  thick  and  four  (4)  feet  long. 

5.  The  curb  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  (20)  tncbss  in  depth,  and  not 
less  than  six  (6)  inches  thick  and  four  (4)  feet  long. 

6.  The  curb  shall  be  nineteen  (19)  inches  in  depth,  and  not  less  than  thfee 
and  one-half  (3|)  feet  in  length,  av'eraging  on  each  block  not  I 
on^half  (4 1)  fctt  in  length,  and  be  five  (5)  inches  in  thkknai 
for  bottom  of  curb. 

rb  shall  not  be  lees  than  three  (3)  feet  or  over  twelve  (12)  lest  la 
Kt^K  II  (18)  inches  in  depth  and  of  a  matched  width  of  six  (6)  inches  oQ  lop. 

8.  The  curb  shall  be  cut  in  lengths  of  not  k«s  than  six  (6)  fseC,  with  a  width 
of  seven  (7)  inches  on  top  and  a  depth  of  twvnty  (20)  inches. 

9.  The  curb  shall  Iw  six  (6)  inches  in  wi<!lh  on  the  tof>  and  twenty-two  {22) 
inches  in  depth,  and  not  leas  than  eight  (8)  inches  in  width  at  the  base  and  riiall 
not  be  less  than  six  (6)  feet  in  length. 
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These  arc  cx»aiTiplcs  of  the  lack  of  co-opcralion  between  public 
works  dq>artmcnts,  which  has  resulted  in  more  or  less  waste  of 
public  moneys  in  the  municipalities  where  a  curb  of  satisfactory  and 
economic  dimensions  has  not  been  used. 

From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  upon  a  satisfactory  standard  for  granite  curb 
to  Ixj  used  under  normal  conditions  and  set  in  concrete.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  curb  \\nth  the  shallowest  depth,  twelve  (12)  inches, 
is  used  in  a  locality  having  a  lower  temperature  in  winter  than  any 
of  the  other  localities  in  question.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  convey 
the  impression  that  twelve  (12)  inches  is  a  proper  depth  for  a  stand- 
ard curb,  but  there  is  certainly  no  justification  for  a  variation  in 
depth  of  from  twelve  (12)  inches  to  twenty- two  (22)  inches  for  granite 
curb  to  be  set  in  concrete  and  used  under  similar  conditions.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  the  curb  should  not  be  too  shallow  as  it  is  that 
it  should  not  be  too  deep.  If  too  shallow,  it  will  not  fulfil  the  require- 
ments, and  consequently  will  have  to  be  replaced  too  soon  to 
justify  its  use.  If  too  deep,  there  will  be  an  additional  cost  for 
the  excessive  depth  of  material.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
no  two  specifications  are  alike  with  respect  to  the  dimensions 
called  for. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  standard  specifications  for 
staple  products  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  engineer,  the  consumer, 
and  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  If  we  stop 
to  consider  that  a  variation  in  depth  of  2  inches  in  a  granite  curb 
means  a  difference  in  cost  of  approximately  $1,250  per  mile  for  the 
extra  depth  of  curb  and  concrete,  which  would  amotmt  to  about 
$625,000,  without  renewals,  in  a  city  having  500  miles  of  paved  streets, 
it  impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been 
wasted  and  are  being  wasted  to-day  in  public  works  throughout 
the  coimtry,  which  could  have  been,  and  can  be,  avoided  through 
standard  specifications. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  difference  in  cost  (about  60 
cents)  per  lineal  foot  between  a  16-  and  a  22-inch  curb  with  a  top 
6  inches  in  width.  Add  to  this  the  additional  cost  for  concrete 
6  inches  thick,  6  inches  in  depth  and  12  inches  long  on  the  back 
and  face  of  the  curb,  which  would  amount  to  about  10  cents,  and 
the  total  additional  cost  of  a  22-  over  a  16-inch  curb  amounts  to 
70  cents  per  lineal  foot,  or  $6,552  per  mile,  or  $3,276,000  for  500 
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miles.  These  figures,  of  courae.  pertain  entirely  to  origtiiBl  con- 
st niction.  Renewals  would  still  fuither  incmie  the  additional 
ctjst  of  22-inch  curb  over  16-inch  curb  in  a  f^ven  period  of  years. 
Now  it  is  quite  eWdent  that,  if  a  curb  16  inches  dcc|)  uill  fulfil  the 

coodiUons.  the  use  of  a  22-inch  curb 

justified.    Nor  is  the  use  of  an  IS-tnch 

jO^nitc  curb  justificil .     \\ !  i .  re  a  1 6-inch  curlj  ^411  onsv^^er  the  purpose. 

'«*.  fnr  the  incieaaed  depth  of  2 
.  ••.    A  mere  difference  of  opinion 

docs  not  justify  this  additional  expcnditur< 

This  illustration  is  a  sm."  r  compared  witli  th(  « :.«.ni.on 

sum.s  of  money  that  could  U  and  with  the  bemMii  thai  nniM 

be  derived  throut;h  the  standardization  of  specifications  for  materiab 
and  workmanship  for  public  works.  If.  for  example,  the  public 
works  departments  throuj^hout  the  countr>'  would  agree  to  carry 
the  idea  of  standardization  into  the  formulation,  a  basis  of  acceptance 
or  !  of  deliveries  under  standard  specifications  of  staple 

pn  H  i  »erc  the  quality,  weijjht  and  dimensions  have  been  stand- 

anlized,  the  carr>4ng  out  of  this  policy  would  mean  the  gradual 
(levelojinieiit  of  a  UTiiform  policy  of  accepting  or  rejecting  all  deliveries 
under  sui  h  siKvilicaiion  in  place  of  the  present  method  under  which 
very  often  delix'crics  rejected  by  one  dcjxu-tment  are  accepted  by 
another  to  the  confusion  of  the  trade.  This  naturally  results  in 
tlie  public  works  departments  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  such 
products,  as  the  manufacturer  must  increase  his  price  a  proportion- 
ate amount  to  guard  against  the  degree  of  uncertainty  relative  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  goods. 

Standard  specifications,  resulting  from  scientific  invesdgatioo 
and  practical  experiet  M  be  both  equitable 

and  safe,  and  it  is  qui  ^lation  of  materials 

would  cheapen  the  products  and  act  as  the  dominating  regulator^  to 
the   industries  aflected.      The   s        *     *  w   threads. 

steel  rail  sections,  and  of  struct ur.i  examples 

of  this.     It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  agencies  instrumentad 
in  establishing  these  standards  ^*ere  the  United  St 
an  engineering  society,  and  a  rolling  mill  aasodati  ;o 

show  the  imix)rtance  of  the  co-operation  of  radically  different 
agencies  representing  all  phases  of  the  situatioQ  in  work  of  this 
character. 
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Of  course  there  is  danger  of  a  fixed  standard  becoming  unpro- 
gressive  and  falling  behind  the  demands  of  the  time,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  changes  made  or  suggestions  relative  to  changes  in  the 
fixed  standards  would  be  apt  to  be  the  result  of  scientific  investigations 
and  practical  demonstrations.  There  is  ver>'  little  doubt  that  the 
establishment  of  fixed  standards  would  stimulate  and  encourage 
practical  experiments  based  on  scientific  principles  with  a  view  to 
impro\*ing  upon  questionable  standards.  This  would  be  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  arbitrary  rulings  and  diversity  of  oi^inion  of  in- 
dividuals, exemplified  in  some  of  the  present-day  sj^ecifications.  The 
dissemination  of  the  information  obtained  through  such  experiments 
would  enable  all  departments  of  public  works  interested  to  know  fully 
and  accurately  the  results  in  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  general 
practices  prevailing  and  experiments  made  by  every  other  department. 
This  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  exfxriments  that  exists  at  present ; 
the  repetition  by  one  department  of  the  mistakes  made  in  another; 
and  would  place  all  information  of  value  obtained  in  one  department 
at  the  disposal  of  all  the  others,  and  thus  do  away  with  each  depart- 
ment working  indeixjndently  in  comparative  ignorance  of  what  is 
being  done  in  other  departments. 

Continuous  and  progressive  change  is  unavoidable  in  specifi- 
cations for  materials  owing  to  the  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing arts  and  the  advancement  of  science.  A  si^ecification  must  neces- 
sarily follow  these  developments  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  value. 

The  evils  that  might  follow  from  an  unintelligent  application 
of  a  standard  specification  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  under  our 
present  organizations  controlling  public  works,  such  evils  would 
undoubtedly  be  far  less  than  those  that  frequently  follow  from  a 
lack  of  any  established  standards. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  urgent  need  of  standard 
specifications  for  materials.  It  is  evident  that,  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  trade  output  should  be  standardized,  as  was  done  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails,  Portland  cement,  etc.  Take,  for  example, 
the  variation  in  size  of  quarry  products,  of  which  granite  curb  re- 
ferred to  above  is  a  notable  example,  and  consider  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  shipment  dependent  upon  the  size,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  at  the  quarry,  due  to  the  various  sizes  called  for.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  through  the  standardization  of  such  products  would 
justify  any  expense  that  might  be  incurred  through  investigation 
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v.iUi  Oa\  ...'■■■  ■  •    •  ■       • 

an«l    Wnikijia!.      :•  _  •.    :        ^        ^-  .     ■     .       ;     ■     ;    ,    ,,        ,    _:i„, 

i .  quite  apfiarent  that  the  benefiu  to  be  deri\'ed  through  the  ttand- 
urdisuitiun  of  six'dncations  in  genend  are  unquettioiiAbly  d  rnd- 
fincnt  iin|)ortancv  to  justify  a  ooooerted  effort  od  the  past  oC  the 
dct>artnicnt8  of  put)lic  works  throughout  the  country.  The  depart^ 
n.<  '  'ic  works  have  been  suggested  as  a  medium  through 

wi  best  be  accompliahed.  because  they  can  make  it  their 

business  to  delegate  engineers  to  meet  at  an  a|>pointed  time  and  place, 
probably  once  a  year,  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  resulu  of  an 
analysis  of  the  many  methods  of  workmanship  and  dimensions  of 
materials  called  for  in  specifications  for  a  particular  daas  of  work 
carried  on  imder  similar  conditions  would  be  surprising,  and  woukl 
emphasize  the  importance  of  determining;  upon  standard  specifica- 
tions for  public  works  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view.  The 
economic  \-aluc  of  adapting  modem  scientific  business  principles 
to  any  husiiu^s  enterprise  is  no  longer  doubted.  As  aU  classes  of 
public  works  arc  purely  a  business  enterprise  conducted  tmdcr  the 
direction  of  the  i)cople  for  their  benefit,  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
been  somcwliat  careless  in  attending  to  our  btisiness  affairs.  We 
should  co-operate  with  the  public  ofHcials  and  engineers,  giving  them 
sufficient  latitude  to  employ  the  neoessar>'  .  and  urge  the 

departments  of  public  works  throughout  the  i  ,  to  take  up  this 

question  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
until  the  desired  result  has  been  attained.  Too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly 
changing  trade  conditions  and  advancement  of  science,  from  time  to 
time,  all  established  standards  mtist  U  *  *  ations. 

Therefore,  standardization  must  be  a  i'  Any 

association  or  organization  established  for  this  purpose  should  be 
permanent  and  should  be  the  mediiun  through  which  all  neoesnry 
modifications  in  public  worics  specifications  aro  made. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American 
S<  '  '"'  '  i1  Improvements  have  made  some  progress  towafd 
tl  <  < >f  specifications.    But  aU  the  work  done  through 

ilu  Si-  societies  has  been  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  enginem, 
aii<I.  i^mscqmnitly.  lack  of  time  through  press  of  business  seriously 
intrrtircs  \\nth  the  work.  The  importance  of  the  situation,  however, 
\WU  be  observed  from  the  following  extract  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
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mittcc  for  StancJard  Scwcr  SIX^cifications  appointed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Improvements: 

Several  meetings  of  your  committee  have  been  held  and  substantial  pro- 
grcm  has  been  made,  but  iu  work  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  any^ 
portion  of  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  society  for  adoption. 

Your  committee  realizes  that  sewer  specifications,  in  order  to  be  worthy 
of  general  cnnfidencc  and  adoption  as  standard,  and  to  insure  as  general  una<* 
nimity  of  opinion  as  possible  as  to  their  various  provisions,  must  cover  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  must  \)c  in  general  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
committees  of  other  technical  societies  and  associations  which  arc  working  uix)n 
similar  problems. 

No  standard  specification  for  scwcr  construction  which  has  been  generally 
recognized  or  adopted  as  such,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  produced,  and 
the  specifications  in  use  by  even  the  largest  and  most  important  municipalities 
vary  widely  in  many  of  their  most  important  provisions.  Difference  in  l(x:al 
conditions  would,  no  doubt,  warrant  special  provisions  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  more  important  details,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  why,  in  the 
most  important  particulars,  standard  requirements  may  not  be  applicable. 

Materials  of  construction  of  acceptable  quality  are  usually  available. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  finished  structures  are  substantially 
the  same,  and  if  the  structures  are  designed  to  be  permanent,  as  economy  and 
expediency  would  generally  require,  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  materials 
and  workmanship  employed  may  well  be  uniform. 

Specifications  for  sewers  of  extraordinary  size  and  special  design  will  gen- 
erally require  addenda  supplementing  the  standard  specifications  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  each  particular  case,  while  for  pipe  and  masonry  sewers  of  ordi- 
nary size,  standard  forms  should  ordinarily  suffice. 

The  work  done  by  the  committees  of  these  societies  is  done  at 
their  own  expense  and  in  their  own  time,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  as  thorough  and  cannot  bring  about  the  desired  results  as  quickly 
as  if  the  work  were  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ments. It  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  business  of  such  departments,  but 
a  very  important  part  of  their  business,  if  economy  and  efficiency  in 
public  works  is  desired.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  public  works 
departments  should,  and  are  striving  to,  conduct  their  business  along 
these  lines.  Then  why  not  make  the  standardization  of  sixjcifica- 
tions  a  business  proposition,  by  making  it  part  of  the  engineers'  work? 
The  expense  incurred  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived.  The  highest  i^lane  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
public  works  can  only  be  attained  through  the  standardization  of 
specifications.  Methods  of  construction,  workmanship,  and  materials 
arc  constantly  undergoing  changes.    A  permanent  association  for  the 
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ttandanHiation  of  specifications  would  enable  all  the  public  works 
departments  throughout  the  country  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date  specifica- 
tions based  upon  scientific  investigations  of  trained  experts  in  the 
various  branches  of  '-won.    Of  ooune  too  much 

emphasis  cannot  Ix  lance  of  an  orgxiUEation  of 

this  kind  co-operating  with  all  other  organizations  and  technical 
s4M-i<  tifs  engaged  in  similar  work,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  coven 
Mii  !i  a  broad  field  that  even'  efTort  should  be  madi^  to  mskVt*  it  as 
thorough  as  (lOSsibK 

'l^c  whole  com  i|xjrtance  o(  Hlandard  speci- 

fications and  the  Ix'p* :        >    <  >Tn  the  same.    All  that  seems 

to  be  lacking  is  a  well-conceived  plan  to  l)ring  about  the  desired  results. 
Sonic  plan  nlon^  the  lines  of  the  one  sti^j^csted  would  be  feasible. 
and  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  controlling  such  a  lan^e  proportiod 
of  the  available  talent,  necessary  funds  and  data.  Another  feature, 
and  the  doininatin}^  one,  is  that  '*  '•  rtaking  wouM  Ijc  a  bustnesa 

proposition  cxmduetcd  along  Ini-'  h*s,  with  a  definite  object  in 

view,  namely,  the  standardization  of  specifications  for  fiublic  works. 
Such  a  movement  would  undoul^tedly  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  other  technical  and 
engineering  societies  throughout  the  oountr>'.  As  it  is  rffpntial  to 
ha\-c  some  definite  plan  to  start  a  work  of  such  imi)ortanoe  and  mag- 
nitude, it  is  suggested  that  the  public  works  departments  oo-opetale 
with  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  with  a  view  to  de\ising 
wa>'s  and  means  best  adapted  to  the  carr>nng  out  of  a  plan  along  the 
lines  of  the  one  proposed,  and  thus  brin^'  about  the  desir»l  results 
as  speedily  as  drciunstanccs  will  permit. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  BUDGET  MAKING 


By  Herbert  R.  Sands,  C.P.A.,  and  Fred  W.  Lindars,  C  P  A  . 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research,  New  York  City. 


A  budget,  to  be  complete,  should  not  only  show  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  but  also  the  sources  of  revenue  to  be 
raised  for  meeting  such  appropriations.  In  this  article,  however,  the 
revenue  side  of  budget  making  is  not  discussed. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  President  Taft  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  not  on  a  budget  basis.  ,  The  budget  of  a  govern- 
ment is  the  principal  instrument  of  financial  and  administrative  control 
over  its  expenditures.  Without  any  such  means  of  control  it  is  not 
siurprising  that  Senator  Aldrich  should  have  stated  that,  in  his  belief, 
the  annual  cost  of  our  federal  government  could  be  reduced  $300,000,- 
000  by  applying  efficient  methods. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  federal  government,  practically  all  of  our 
states  also  operate  without  budgets,  and  as  a  logical  result  the 
extravagance  and  waste  of  public  funds  by  state  governments  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  popular  criticism. 

Most  American  cities  have,  for  many  years,  conducted  their 
financial  housekeeping  on  a  budget  basis.  The  methods  employed, 
however,  have  been  loose  and  inefficient.  Instead  of  being  used  as  a 
means  for  apportioning  their  funds  according  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  commimity  and  insuring  their  actual  application  thereto  by 
affording  a  basis  for  scientific  accounting  and  auditing,  the  budgets  of 
many  American  cities  have  too  often  been  the  means  of  hiding  cor- 
ruption. The  making  and  passing  of  the  budget  has  frequently  been  a 
carnival  of  log  rolling,  each  alderman  or  commissioner  inserting  items 
for  the  special  benefit  of  himself  or  his  constituents  and  refusing  to 
vote  for  the  items  inserted  by  his  fellow-legislators  unless  they  voted 
for  those  in  which  he  was  interested. 

The  making  of  a  scientific  municipal  budget  was  first  undertaken 
in  1906  by  the  City  of  New  York.  The  task  was  approached  by  way 
of  the  health  department,  that  branch  of  the  city's  service  so  closely 
related  to  its  well-being.  The  functionalized  and  segregated  budget 
plan  worked  out  for  that  department  was  so  successful  as  an  object 
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lesson  ii;ai  luc  plan  was  soon  ixtciidctl  lo  aJUl« }  ar ' u. :  '  ,«.i  li     tj:.. 
Similarly  New  York  City  won  the  first  toinstiiuu:  u,il  |  uM  .  h.  .mn-^ 
« .11  a  tentative  budget.  In  January,  1910.  the  Chicago  city  government 
.n!oi)ti^l  a  functionalizcd  segregated  budget  built  oi     '     '^        "    ' 
plan  with  the  further  improvement  of  standard  acT«M 
wauki-o  w.ts  the  next  to  fall  into  line  and  Philadelphia  h 
the  iiuiniionofadopting  the  idea,    Offici  '     '     ' 
J. I  country  are  now  nipidly  becoming  i 
budget  methods  in  their  own  communiti 

The  d'  :  of  funds  to  t — 

they  were  «  >-  appropriate 

paratively  easy  through  liunp  ** mongrel" 

Philadelphia's  1911  budget  fiu*inMic-:>  ^ume  striking  exani; 
appropriations: 

Poctage,  ice,  files,  incidentals,  meals,  repairs,  advertisng  loans  an 

tertainment  of  city  and  visitiog  oflkials ^jSjooo 

Rent,  postage,  horse- keep  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  survey  districts  25/100 
Repairs,  hauling  and  labor 60/100 

Another  striking  example  is  uiklu  from  Chicago's  1909  budget 
before  the  segregated  plan  was  adopted : 

For  repairs  and  renewals  oC  wagons  and  hamrw,  replacement  and  keep  of 

live  r;*nck,  identification,  police  telegraph  expenses,  rents,  icpatis  and  rcnewab 
( '  .<  ipmcnt,  hospital  8er\'ice.  printing  and  stationery,  secret  service,  Ught  and 
}.   .'.  .1.  I  t  .v<  ntv-five  more  horses  and  equipment  for  mounted  police  and  for 
Ki>,.ir<!  ii.  :.  Park  station:   also  other  misndlaneoos  expenses,  |jo5/>oa 


There  can  be  no  justification  for  making  such  apptxyriariont. 
They  are  so  indefmitc  that  adequate  accounting  or  auditing  oontrol 
is  impossible.     Appropriations  couched  in  such  general  terms  might 
be  expended  for  almost  anything.     Moreover,  financial  repurts  are 
often  Httle  more  than  transcripts  of  api^-  n  titles  arranged  in 

statement  form.    Reports  in  which  expci.,.. .... . ..  are  grouped  in  audi 

phraseology  can  afford  but  little  information  to  taxpajTfS  as  to  actual 
costs.  While  it  is  true  that  au.xiliary  s>'stems  of  cost  aooounting 
would  greatly  remedy  such  conditions,  the  developinent  of  costs 
should  supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  budget  accounting. 

Standard  Form  0/  Bndgti 

Effective  control  onxt  expendittires  depends  largely  upon  the  care 
with  which  provisions  are  made  to  render  ineffective  the  methods 
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which  have  been  employed  by  administrators  to  circumvent  the  im- 
plied purposes  of  appropriations.  Since  an  analysis  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  departments  of  a  city  will  develop  many  elements 
in  common,  methods  of  standardization  have  been  dc\nscd  which 
render  possible  the  highast  degree  of  control  and  stability  in  the 
method  of  preparing  the  budget. 

Standardization  of  a  city  budget  reduces  to  a  definite  fixed  class- 
ification all  of  the  things  or  objects  of  expenditure  for  which  a  city 
spends  money.  These  are  usually  termed  standard  accounts.  Once 
ha\nng  determined  the  amounts  required  according  to  objects  of 
expenditure  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  what  public  services  are  to  be 
secured  from  the  expenditure.  These  public  services  are  known  as 
*' functions"  and  should  be  shown  in  a  standard  budget  grouped  under 
departments  or  other  organization  units.  For  example,  a  health 
department  may  perform  several  functions,  such  as  milk  inspection, 
sanitary  inspection,  child  hygiene,  etc. 

By  means  of  such  an  arrangement  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  various  municipal  functions  and  activities  is  obtained 
and  a  basis  made  available  for  judging  understandingly  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  appropriations.  Not  only  are  the  appropriations 
for  each  function  shown  thereby  but  also  what  services  or  things  must 
be  provided  in  order  that  such  functions  may  be  performed. 

After  working  out  a  segregation  it  should  be  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard and  not  deviated  from  thereafter,  because  the  comparisons 
thus  afforded  between  functions,  sub-functions  and  objects  of 
expenditure  become  of  more  significance  and  value  from  year  to  year. 

It  should  therefore  be  made  mandatory,  through  charter  pro- 
vision or  ordinance,  for  the  appropriating  body  to  prepare  each  year's 
estimates  and  also  pass  the  budget  according  to  the  standard  adopted. 
Besides  making  possible  comparisons  between  like  appropriations 
from  year  to  year,  simplifying  and  improving  the  accounting,  auditing 
and  reporting  methods,  the  adoption  by  a  city  of  a  segregated  and 
standardized  budget  makes  very  difficult  the  former  custom  of  includ- 
ing "jokers"  under  the  cloak  of  appropriations  for  various  and  in- 
definitely stated  purposes. 

A  classification  imder  which  the  objects  of  expenditure  of  the 
City  of  New  York  may  be  logically  grouped  and  which  is  adaptable 
to  almost  any  city  is  as  follows: 
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PersofuU  tcrvicc.  ^ 

(d)  SaUmof  and  wacct.  .-.^  :-<, —■ 

(6)  Pecs.  (6)  InsfMctkm. 

(r)  Comniiaikjas.  (e)  CHbes. 

(i/)  Oihcf. 


Fixed  dianw  mad  oonuiMiuom. 

(a)  DebtMTvioe. 

1.  Inurart. 

2.  Redempcioa. 

3.  Sinking  fund  iMtalma 

{b)  Rent. 

(c)   Pcnsionft. 

{d)  Insuianoe. 

(f)  Care  of  dependents. 

(/)  Sutc  uses. 

U)  Other. 

Su|i|>Iic«  and  materials.  (•) 

(s)  PueL  {k)  I\i8tace.  mugiiiili  sad  am. 

{b)  Ponige. 
(r)  Proviiioas. 
(lO  Material 
(r)  Other. 

INirchasc  of  equipment, 
(d)  Pumiturv  and  fittings. 
(6)  Motor  vi  hides, 
(c)  Vehicles   other    than    motor 

vehicles. 
{d)  Live  stock. 


V'J)  Hire  of  i<l  vehicles 

with  ami  without  drivers. 
{b)  Storage  of  vehicles.  9.  Capital  outlays, 

(c)  Shoeing  and  boarding  boTKs  (a)  Purchase  of  real  estate. 

including  vetctinary  service.  (6)  CoostmctioQ  and  bettermenU 

(i)  Other. 


It  is  desirable  that  a  minimum  of  discretion  be  exercised  by  ad- 
ministrative officiab  in  determining  under  what  classification  a  given 
cxiK'ndiiiin'  sin  mid  be  charged,  becatisc  experience  shows  that  several 
liitTcrciii  utlicials  will  sometimes  charge  an  item  to  several  different 
accounts — each  official  giving  a  good  reason  for  his  decision.  Definite 
schedtiles  showing  the  items  chargeable  to  each  account  title  should 
therefore  be  prepared,  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  depart- 
ments to  all  employees  who  prepare  pturhase  requisitions,  audit 
voiuhcrs  or  keep  accounts.  The  schedules  should  contain  in  detail 
a  list  of  every  kind  and  class  of  service  or  thing  for  which  the  city 
spends  money,  arranged  both  alphabetically  and  according  to  accountt 
chargeable. 

These  schedtiles  when  prepared  should  be  codified  so  that  each 
kind  and  class  of  service  or  thing  can  be  readily  expressed  through  the 
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uac  of  s>'nibols.  This  may  be  done,  aii  iii  Chicago,  by  using  numerals 
to  designate  departments  and  functions;  letters  to  designate  the 
standard  accounts,  and  numerals  again  for  the  items  chargeable 
to  the  several  accounts.  Another  method  is  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  of  library  classification.  As  an  illustration  of  the  Chicago 
scheme,  24  E  156  might  denote  absorbent  cotton  for  the  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  in  the  health  department — the  numbers  20  to 
25  inclusive  denoting  health  department  and  24  the  bureau  of  child 
hygiene,  "E"  denoting  the  standard  account  "supplies"  and  156 
denoting  absorlxjnt  cotton.  The  Dewey  system  is  advocated  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  is  being 
successfully  operated  in  several  departments  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  simplicity  and  elasticity  of  this  system  as  applied 
to  a  schedule  of  supplies  is  indicated  in  the  following  illustration : 

A  Supplies. 

A  1000     Provisions. 

A  2000     Forage  and  other  supplies  for  animals. 

A  3000    Wearing  apparel. 

A  4000    Fuel. 

Extending  this  method  further,   "provisions"  would   be  sub- 
divided into  further  classifications,  for  example : 


A   1100-1199 

Meat,  fish  and  fowl. 

Beef: 

A  1110 

On  the  hoof. 

A  1111 

Veal: 

A   1120 

On  the  hoof. 

A   1121 

Dressed  in  carcass. 

A   1200-1299 

Dairy  products  and  eggs. 

MUk,  fresh: 

A   1210 

Cow's  milk. 

A  1211 

Cow's  milk  modified. 

Preserved  milk: 

A   1220 

Condensed  milk. 

A   1221 

Evaporated  milk. 

and  so  on  a<f  infinitum  for  each  classification  regardless  of  the  nimibcr 
of  classes  or  the  detail  involved.  Extended  so  as  to  include  depart- 
ments or  other  organization  units  and  the  fimctions  performed  by 
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eachunit,  theoodedoignatioDDII  11  A  1000  would  reprctent  (D  H ) 
department  of  health  (11)  hospiul  •erviee--care  of  pattenU  (A  1000) 
i^tppHcs— inoviskxis.  The  adoptkxi  of  a  definite  code  tyitem  win 
n<  >i  on]y  furnish  an  excellent  basis  for  requisition  and  audit,  but  wiU 
.simplify  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  use  in  preparing  budget 
I  uitiiatcs  and  in  makiiiK'  public  a»port&. 

1  itc  compilatiun  of  sutistics  by  use  of  code  symbols  is  best  aocom- 
;  li  IumI  l)y  mechanically  punching  the  code  symbols  in  cards  and  then 
rtiiiv:  :md  tabulating  the  cards  \%'ith  electric  sorting  and  tabulating 
uuu  hinc-s.  Information  can  now  Ix;  acquired  in  this  manner  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  only  obtainable  through  laborious  derical 
effort. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  officials  and  employees  represent  a  very 
l;ir^e  part  of  the  city's  budget — often  ranging  from  one-half  to  two- 
lliirds  of  the  total.  Much  political  intrigue  and  jobbery  is  frequently 
carried  on  through  failure  of  the  appropriating  body  to  piovide  Cor 
adequate  control  over  appropriations  of  this  character. 

To  circumvent  and  minimize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  misuse  oC 
salary  and  wage  appropriations,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  Hfl— ^^**^ 
in  four  general  groups,  namely: 

1.  SaUrif,  regular  employees. 

2.  Wages,  regular  employees. 

3.  Salaries,  temporary  employees. 

4.  Wages,  temporary  employees. 

Groups  1  and  2  represent  remuneration  provided  for  employees 
engaged  during  the  entire  year  (including  or  excluding  Sundays  and 
holidays,  as  the  case  may  be)  regardless  of  season,  weather  or  the 
quantity  or  exigency  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Groups  3  and  4  represent 
remuneration  provided  for  employees  who  render  temporary  service 
(icfx^ndent  upon  season,  weather  or  the  quxuitity  or  exigency  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Under  groups  1  and  2  would  be  listed  in  detail  the  number  oi 
'  'nU,  rate  and  amount  pronded  for  each  class  and  grade.  To 
c :  under  salaries,  rcirular  emplovccs.  miriit  appear 

I  director. . .  .<5.000 

1  chief  derk 2,500 

2  clerics  9  $1,800  .^.600 

2  bookkeepers  %  $1,800 3.600 

2steiiognipherBafid  typewriterid$l.200.  :,400 
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and  under  wages,  rcgidar  employees, 

1  foreman  of  mechanics.  . . .%  $5.00  per  day  (365  days)  $1,825.00 

2  carpenters.                         (»»    5.00    "      "  (313    "    )  3,130.00 

3  plumbers..                           («)    5.00    "       "  (313     "    )  4,695.00 
1  mechanical  engineer @    4.50    "      "  (365     "    )  1,642.50 

Similarly,  imder  groups  3  and  4,  would  be  listed  each  class  and 
frrade  and  rate  of  compensation.  Instead,  however,  of  showing  the 
number  of  incumbents  in  each  class,  the  schedule  would  show  the  time 
of  service  based  upon  the  estimated  "man"  days,  weeks  or  months 
required  for  each  class  and  grade  of  service.  To  illustrate:  under 
salaries,  temporary  employees,  might  be  listed: 

Accountants @  $2, 100  per  annum  (36  months)  $6,300.00 

Stenographers @    1,000    "        "       (18       "       )      1,500.00 

and  under  wages,  temporary  employees  might  be  listed : 

Foremen @  $5.00  per  day  (      60  days) $300.00 

CMkers @    4.00    "      "     (      60      ") 240.00 

Laborers @    2.50    "      "     (1,150      ") 2,875.00 

Such  grouping  will  permit  the  director  or  other  department 
head  to  utilize  his  appropriations  for  temporary  employees  as  the 
requirements  of  the  work  demand.  He  could,  for  example,  if  the  above 
illustrations  were  actual  appropriations,  engage  six  accountants  for 
six  months,  twelve  for  three  months  or  twenty-four  for  one  and  one 
half  months,  or,  in  the  ca.se  of  wages,  ten  laborers  for  115  days  or  one 
hundred  laborers  for  eleven  and  one-half  days.  In  fact,  he  would 
have  entire  discretion  as  to  the  number  of  incimibents  and  length  of 
service  for  each  temporary  position  so  long  as  the  total  number  of 
work  units  expressed  in  days,  weeks  or  months  were  not  exceeded. 

In  reply  to  objections  that  the  administrator  should  not  be  tied 
down  to  the  extent  of  losing  entire  discretion  in  the  application  of  his 
appropriations,  such  allowances  for  tempn^rary  employees  should  l)c 
granted,  thus  providing  the  elasticity  needed  to  conduct  efficiently 
the  work  of  his  department. 

Such  elasticity  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  standard  accounts 
other  than  salaries  and  wages  may  be  provided  subsequently  by 
inter  se  transfers,  herein  later  discussed. 

Segregation  of  appropriations  within  a  department  or  other 
organization  unit  according  to  functions,  sub-functions,  and  standard 
accounts  is  the  only  means  of  affording  adequate  publicity  of  the 
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financial  proviaioiui  made  for  cairying  on  etch  function.  It  enafalei 
one  to  aaoertain  readily,  for  example,  what  means  are  made  available 
fur  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  tnfiant  mortality.  Cor 
milk  dqx>ts,  for  visiting  nurses,  for  child  hygiene;  or  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  water,  subdivided  as  to  adminiitnUiont  ooUection  and 
storage,  pumping,  distribution,  analysing  and  testing,  etc. 

The  plan  of  functionalization  rvfcrrcd  to  may  be  extended  so  that 
departments  or  other  or  wm  units  can  be  grouped  acoofdsng 

to  the  general  functions  t  .  form  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Porcxxunplc,  the  police  and  fire  deportments,  Intilding  inspection,  etc., 
may  be  grouped  under  "  public  safety. "  This  idea  has  been  advocated 
for  a  numbo*  of  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Washington  and  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  have  adopted  it  in  presenting 
fiiiaiK  ial  reports.  General  government,  pu!>lic  sifety,  health  and 
siuiiiaiion,  care  of  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  are  some 
of  the  broad  functions  each  municipal  corporation  performs  for  its 
community.  This  kind  of  functionalised  grouping  of  budgetary 
appropriations  however,  can  be  best  shown  in  the  form  of  a  summary, 
attached  to  the  budget. 

Preparation  of  Budget  Estimates 

To  facilitate  the  preparation  of  a  standard  form  of  budget,  it  it 
essential  that  estimates  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
account  titles  and  functions.  Uniformity  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  Standard  forms  should  be  designed  for  departments  or  other 
organization  units  to  tx;  used  by  them  when  submitting  their  esti- 
mates. Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  designing  these  forma. 
What  character  of  information  will  best  shed  the  light  upon  requests 
for  appropriations  and  what  is  essential  to  proxidc  the  best  basis  for 
investigation,  arc  the  principal  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  number  of  different  forms  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  so  as  to 
simplify  the  work  of  preparing  the  estimate.  Estimates  for  salaries, 
Tvgular  emplo>xcs,  for  cxxunplc,  should  be  submitted  on  columnar 
ruled  forms  arranged  to  show:  (1)  title  of  position;  (2)  rate; 
(3)  estimate;  (suMivided  as  to  (a)  number  of  incumbents,  (b)  total 
amount,  (c)  salary  increases,  (d)  new  force);  (4)  comparison 
of  estimates  with  latest  pay-roll  condition.  Estimates  for  salaries. 
temporar>-  employees,  should  show  tl  »f  position  and  rate,  the 

number  of  da\*s.  weeks  or  months  e>  to  be  required  and  the 
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amount  iU(Os>^ir\  Id  i>ay  thcrclor,  also  comparative  data  for  the 
pre\nous  vi  ar. 

The  principle  of  requiring  officials  to  show,  not  only  the  details 
of  what  is  wanted,  but  also  supporting  comparative  data  whenever 
ix>ssible,  admits  of  intelligent  analysis  and  renders  more  simple  the 
task  of  the  appropriating  body.  Another  valuable  feature  of  this 
principle  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  ob\nate  careless  and  hastily  consid- 
ered estimates.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  prepare  a  logically  supix)rtcd 
estimate  unless  an  intelligent  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
exix?nses  of  previous  periods.  Estimates  for  supplies  and  materials 
should  show  in  detail  each  kind,  class,  quantity  and  probable  cost. 
If  stores  accounts  have  been  kept,  the  consimiption,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  amount,  during  the  previous  year  and  the  nearest  six 
months  period  should  be  showTi.  Inventories  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  previous  year,  together  with  the  latest  one  available,  should 
also  be  set  forth.  If  stores  accounts  have  not  been  kept,  expenditures, 
for  the  previous  year  and  the  nearest  six  months  period,  together  with 
inventories,  if  available,  furnish  the  next  best  information  with 
which  to  support  estimates. 

Expenditures  of  the  previous  year  are  oftentimes  useless  as  an 
aid  in  determining  in  advance  the  needs  for  the  succeeding  year. 
For  example,  purchases  of  supplies  or  materials  in  large  quantities 
may  be  included  in  the  expenditures  for  a  given  period,  although 
actually  consimied  in  subsequent  periods.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  expense  accoimting  and  stores  accounting  are  of  primary 
importance  in  efficient  budget  making.  Through  such  mediums  only  is 
it  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cost  of  conducting  each 
function  or  activity.  What  was  obtained  and  what  was  expended 
in  obtaining  it  is  information  necessary  in  determining  the  desir- 
ability of  expansion  or  contraction  through  larger  or  smaller  appro- 
priations. 

Departments  should  be  given  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare 
their  estimates.  Printed  forms  should  be  in  their  hands  several  months 
in  advance  of  the  time  set  for  passing  the  budget.  Ample  time 
should  also  be  allowed  for  investigation  of  the  estimates  and  the 
preparation  of  a  tentative  budget  for  public  discussion  before  the 
appropriating  body.  Budgets  should  not  be  made  in  .secret.  The 
widest  publicity  is  desirable,  and  intelligent  expressions  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  every  item  should  be  encouraged.   Estimates  should 
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be  printed  for  distribution.  In  lari^  cities  aeparate  pamphlets  should 
be  printed  for  each  of  the  large  deportments,  because  individual  crit- 
icism is  usually  coooentrated  on  one  particular  department  or 

fuiiL'tion. 

Passing  the  Bndgrt 

The  departmental  estimates  having  been  made  available  in 
printed  form,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  fullest  publicity  be  Ki\'cn 
thereto.  Responsible  dvic  organisations  should  be  encouraged  to 
examine  into  the  need  for  the  amounts  requested.  While  it  Is  tnic  a 
department  head  should  know  marc  about  the  needs  oC  his  depart- 
wvux  than  anyone  else,  local  political  conditions  are  often  such  that 
Uie  liiiic  of  such  eicecutives  is  mostly  consumed  with  matters  other 
than  the  actual  conditions  within  their  respective  departments.  They 
IV  )n  reports  of  subordinates,  and  these  latter  sometimes  lack 

si  ,    ^Tncnt  as  to  the  needs  of  even  their  particular  diviskxis. 

They  often  fail  to  sense  the  comparative  importance  of  the  several 
functions  <•  '  '  >ns  of  the  department.  Even  when  a  department 
head  is  hin  roughly  informed  as  to  the  conditions  within  his 

organization  he  too  sometimes  lacks  the  proper  perspective  as  to  how 
the  amounts  should  be  apportioned  between  the  several  functions  of 
his  department.  It  is  of  much  importance,  therefore,  that  either  the 
comptroller  or  the  appropriating  body  should  directly  or  indirectly 
conduct  a  dctaH  stigation  to  determine  the  adequacy  or  inade- 

quacy of  depart  requests.  Such  investigations  should,  of  coutk, 

include  careful  consideration  of  results  accomplished  the  previous 
year  with  the  funds  allowed,  unit  costs,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  service  needed  to  be  rendered  the  ensuing  year.  Civic  orgamsations 
which  from  year  to  year  continue  to  study  the  field  of  municipal 
s<T\  i*  (>  arc  often  specially  fitted  and  equipped  to  assist  in  such  investi- 
•-■  :•  <  -ns. 

lie  budget  of  a  dty  when  once  adopted  remains  in  force  for 
T     '       tJy  afTects  in  some  way  the  daily  life  of  eadi 
jH .  The  spirit  of  the  laws  upon  which  our  entire 

governmental  structure  is  erected  demands  that,  before  appropria- 
tions arv  formally  passed,  citizens  be  ^ivcn  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  appropriating  body  and  state  aiiy  objections  they  may  have. 
For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  the  estimates  have  been  examined  by  the 
officials  charged  with  that  duty,  it  is  desirable  that  a  tentative  budget 
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be  prepared  and  public  hcarinji^s  held  thereon.  To  insure  an  adequate 
interest  in  such  public  hearings,  the  dates  and  hours  thereof  should  be 
given  publicity  in  the  local  press  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  and 
copies  of  the  estimates  or  tentative  budget  generously  distributed. 
If  a  large  number  of  citizens  desire  to  be  heard,  a  rule  may  be  adopted 
whereby  spokesmen  only  shall  be  recognized. 

As  a  means  to  help  inform  the  public  of  the  vast  details  of  a  city's 
business,  New  York,  in  1910  and  in  1911,  held  what  were  termed 
"budget  exhibits. "  They  were  kept  open  for  one  month  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  budget  in  each  year.  Facts  and  figures 
graphically  displayed,  intermingled  with  physical  objects,  informed 
the  visitor  of  the  city's  activities — what  had  been  and  what  was 
expected  to  be  done  with  taxpayers'  money.  Through  this  means 
concrete  information  respecting  estimates  was  made  available  to 
everybody  for  effective  use  at  public  hearings. 

It  has  too  frequently  been  the  custom  for  a  budget  to  be  made  up 
in  "star  chamber"  sittings  by  a  select  coterie  of  political  officeholders 
controlling  the  city's  purse  strings  and  then  passed  by  a  council  or 
other  legislative  body  sitting  in  "executive  session."  That  day  is 
rapidly  passing  and  the  people  are  insisting  that  public  business  be 
conducted  pubHcly. 

The  chief  financial  officer  may  be  sincere  and  progressive  in  his 
efforts  to  better  municipal  conditions  and  feel  that  he,  and  perhaps 
a  few  close  advisers,  alone  know  what  is  best  for  the  city.  Therefore 
he  m*ay  refuse  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  lest  his  pet  plans 
receive  the  wrong  kind  of  publicity  and  his  efforts  be  brought  to 
naught.  He  may  even  refuse  until  the  last  possible  minute  to 
confide  in  the  legislative  body  charged  by  law  with  passing  judgment 
upon  the  budget.  Such  a  stand  on  the  part  of  any  public  officer  is  ill 
taken.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  public, 
when  properly  informed,  may  be  relied  upon  to  take  wise  action. 

Many  cities  do  not  pass  their  annual  budget  until  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  it  relates.  The  annual  expenditures 
of  a  city  necessarily  begin  on  the  first  day  of  its  fiscal  year.  Unless 
the  appropriations  have  been  passed,  such  expenditures  are  made 
without  adequate  legal  authority.  Dilatory  methods  tend  to  confuse 
both  accounting  and  auditing.  It  is  desirable  that  ample  time  be 
provided  between  the  final  passing  of  the  budget  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  permit  the  administrative  officers  to  become 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proviaoiui  thereof,  and  alto  to  permit 
the  opening  of  new  appropriattoa  accounts. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  irgregation  of  appropriations  into 
standard  accounts  is  the  phrasing  of  the  text  of  appropriation  bills. 
Tfu  .uxxnmts  haWng  bee  <l.  grouped,  and  codified  for  adminis- 

iraiiuii  along  certain  dc:.: acs.  the  text  should  dearly  set  forth 

the  instructions  necessary  to  secure  such  administration.  For  example, 
a  pjiraKraph  similar  to  the  following,  taken  from  the  new  Chicago 
Budget,  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill : 


That  the  comptroller  and  the  hosds  of  the  othei  depsitiiMQta, 
olBoet  of  the  dty  govemmeot  ihaU  admintfter  the  amounu  sppiopfiatffd  ia  tbia 
hill  by  aooounta  as  ipectfird  by  code  numberi,  and  they  aie  hereby  piohibitcd 
fnim  tncuiiinx  any  liabilities  against  any  account  in  excess  of  the  amount  hetcin 
ntit homed  fur  such  account  and  from  changing  any  salaiy  ot  wage  tlcm  bereiii. 


It  is  always  impossible  to  foresee  all  contingencies  which  may  \ 
several  months  hence  and  demand  an  adjustment  between  appro- 
priation accoimts.  Transfers  from  one  accoimt  to  another  are  ther^ 
fore  necessary  from  time  to  time.  By  compelling  department  heads 
to  ask  for  transfers,  attention  is  at  once  directed  to  the  fact  that  their 
(1  >! It trn plated  expenditures  exceed  the  amount  allowed,  and  the 
quc-suoii  which  naturally  arises  and  must  be  answered  is,  why?  For 
this  reason  there  will  develop  a  tendency  to  exercise  more  ecorcmy 
in  and  keep  within  the  original  allowance  if  possible. 

L  li jiis  arc  imposed,  however,  the  transfer  privilej;e  is  sure 

to  be  abused.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  prescribe  in  the  bill  that  no 
tr.ni^ft  r  shall  be  made  from  a  "salaries**  account  to  any  other  than  a 
■  ^^darics"  account.  Similxu-ly  with  respect  to  **  salaries,  temporary 
employees,*'  "wages**  and  "wages,  temporary  employees,**  ** supplies 
and  materials,"  etc. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  a  department  head  exhausted 
practically  all  of  his  appropriation  for  "wages**  within  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year  and  then  requested  an  additional  appropriation 
or  transfer. 

Departments  should  be  required  to  prepare  their  pay  roQs  in 
accordance  with  the  items  listed  under  appropriations  for  salaries  or 
wages,  regular  employees,  and  be  restricted  to  a  monthly  or  weekly 
pro  rata  expenditure  of  the  total  appropriatkm  for  each  item,  accord- 
ing to  the  frequency  of  payment.  By  this  means,  all  aocmals 
rcsultini:  frtnii  ihc  fact  that  positions  proxnded  for  were  not  filled  for 
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the  entire  year  or  on  account  of  deductions  for  absences  or  other  causes 
would  revert  automatically  to  the  general  fund  of  the  city. 

This  kind  of  control  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  CilN*  ui 
New  York  since  1909,  and  has  been  the  means  of  large  savings.  The 
amount  reverting  to  the  general  fund  from  salary  and  wage  appropria- 
tions for  1908,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro  rata  expenditure  prin- 
cii)al,  was  only  $300,000.  For  1909  it  was  $1,060,000  and  in  1910  it 
amounted  to  $1,941,000.  Such  a  practical  working  out  of  a  prin- 
ciple proves  conclusively  the  need  of  such  control.  Moreover, 
efficiency  is  not  curtailed.  Indeed,  it  is  increased.  Not  only  are 
large  savings  effected,  but  the  realization  that  accruals  in  salary 
and  wage  appropriations  cannot  be  expended  precludes  any  attempt, 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  made  through  political  or  other  im- 
proper influences,  to  utilize  the  money  in  giving  away  jobs  or  in  grant- 
ing imjustified  increases. 

If  standard  specifications  have  been  adopted  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  materials,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  that  exf)enditures 
from  such  accounts  shall  be  made  only  on  the  specifications  adopted. 

A  dministering  the  Budget 

The  most  efficient  plan  of  budget  making  may  be  of  no  avail 
unless  the  budget,  after  it  is  passed,  be  efficiently  administered.  The 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  budget  are  there  to  be  enforced.  Claims 
against  appropriations  should  be  allowed  only  when  they  constitute 
proper  charges  against  such  appropriations. 

Amotmts  set  forth  in  the  budget  should  not  be  permitted  to 
become  over-encumbered  with  liabilities.  The  pro  rata  restriction 
as  to  salaries  and  wages  should  be  enforced.  If,  through  an  error 
when  originally  estimating  the  requirements,  or,  through  an  emer- 
gency arising  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  sufficiently  in 
advance,  the  original  appropriation  for  a  specific  purpose  subsequently 
proves  to  be  inadequate,  a  request  to  the  appropriating  body  for 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  like  appropriations  will  provide  the 
remedy. 

Transfers  of  unencumbered  balances  should  not  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, until  the  need  therefor  has  been  sufficiently  investigated  and 
the  request  published  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  appropriating 
body  at  least  a  week  before  it  is  granted. 


EFFICIENCY  VALUE  OF  THE  BUDGET  EXHIBIT 


By  J.  Harold  Bkaooock. 
Of  tho  New  York  Butcau  U  MunidpiJ  ReMVcb. 


With  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  increaiing  oomplenty  at  their 
activities  there  had  been  little  concurrent  devdopmcnt  of  meant 
for  popular  control  Taxpayers  accordingly  bad  known  progrea- 
fiively  less  concerning  local  administration.  Inertia  had  oonttntied 
antiquated  methods,  and  in  the  resultant  obscurity  politicians  had 
found  their  opportunity  to  plunder. 

Tlicn,  as  one  of  the  many  exixriments  to  alleviate  conditions, 
came  the  budget  exhibit,  planned  to  meet  the  inquiries  and  crit- 
icisms of  taxpayers  now  restless  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  dty 
government.  By  showing  the  citizen  just  what  he  is  getting  for 
his  money,  the  exhibit  was  intended  primarily  to  check  official  ex- 
travagance. It  has  done  more.  It  has  driven  home  the  fundamental 
that  the  public  business  is  the  public's  concern,  and  that  every  in- 
dividual has  a  share  in  the  collective  burden  of  all.  Further- 
more, it  has  emphasized  personal  duty  and  personal  opportunity 
as  one.  City  officials  are  now  realizing  the  necessity  for  applying 
to  municipal  acti\nties  the  principles  of  scientific  management,  and 
in  the  eflort  to  gather  the  basic  facts  arc  now  learning  to  know  how 
their  work  ought  to  be  perfonncd  and  the  best  organiiation  and 
methods  for  its  accomplishment.  And.  on  the  theory  that  every 
department  head  must  justify  in  the  eyes  oC  the  public  his  demand 
for  a  share  of  the  annual  exix^ndilure,  appropriating  bodies,  too. 
have  become  more  determined  against  increases  unless  offiriah  aet 
forth  graphically  the  salient  facts  which  all  ought  to  know. 

The  Budget  Exhibit  and  the  Citisen 

Burke  Cfx^hmn,  in  one  of  his  famous  bursts  of  oratory,  rdierred 
to  the  successful  English  graficr  who,  when  faced  with  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  declared  that  he  mar\>clcd  at  his  moderatioii,  so  little 
a*  liad  his  accusers  paid  to  his  operations.     An  American 

( '  .  il  seems  to  hold  a  simil:u*  \ncw  oC  public  interest,  for,  not- 

withstanding disgraccftd  exposure  within  a  year,  he  asked  $'*,350 
increase  for  administratiNx:  salaries.    Other  than  the  budget  exhibit, 
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what  eWdcncc  had  the  taxpayer  that  $135,328  total  increases  could 
be  justified  by  this  dcijartment,  of  which  an  investigating  body  had 
said  that  the  superintendent  was  useless,  that  there  was  no  execu-. 
tive  supemsion  of  work,  that  insjxjctors  were  incompetent,  that 
favored  contractors  were  repeatedly  benefited?  Taxpayers  must  be 
pardoned  for  wanting  to  know  what  a  department  has  done  during 
a  year  to  warrant  increases  representing  a  capital  of  $5,325,000  and 
equivalent  to  taxes  on  property  worth  $13,400,000.  Citizens  from 
a  residence  district  should  be  left  to  their  own  thoughts  when  told 
at  a  budget  exhibit  that  to  pay  for  seventy-nine  new  employees  and' 
increase  the  salaries  of  268  others  would  require  five  miles  of  new 
$10,000  homes. 

Through  the  budget  exhibit,  citizens  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
cost  of  municipal  waste.  They  protest  against  adding  great  sums 
to  city  salaries,  on  the  ground  that  many  a  family  has  to  deprive*, 
itself  of  some  of  the  comforts  and  almost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
in  order  to  pay  the  annual  tax  bill.  While  considering  that  there  is 
much  inequality  in  pay  among  city  officials,  they  insist  that  such 
readjustment  as  is  necessary  can  as  well  be  made  by  cutting  down 
the  top-hea\y  salaries  as  by  increasing  appropriations.  With  the 
extension  of  the  budget  exhibit,  equalizing  downward  is  progressing. 

7  he  Budget  Exhibit  and  the  City  Official 

Time  was  when  city  officials  brazenly  asked  "What's  wrong 
with  my  expenditures?"  And  the  citizen  uninformed  was  the  citizen 
cowed — ^which  usually  eventuated  in  the  citizen  disinterested. 
Where  the  budget  exhibit  has  come  into  its  own  the  situation  is 
reversed.  When  one  city  official  requests  for  the  following  year 
$2,450  less  than  he  expended  during  the  previous  year,  and  another 
asks  for  $63,Q30  less,  the  taxpayer  demands  to  know  why  a  third 
department  head  wants  an  increase  of  235%.  And  unless  the 
official  has  conclusive  reasons,  the  increase  is  denied.  It  is  growing 
more  difficult  for  political  favorites  to  get  padded  budgets.  Com- 
petitive bids  are  being  substituted  for  graft  in  open  market  orders. 
Engineers  attest  their  awakening  by  five  times  as  much  pavement 
laid  in  two  months  as  in  the  preceding  four  years.  A  city  official 
cuts  salaries  in  his  department  from  $36,000  a  month  to  $12,000, 
knowing  that  budget  exhibit  publicity  is  worth  more  than  old-time 
poUtical  tactics. 
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With  the  buil^et  exhibit  the  city  offidAl  wiihcs  to  or  is  forced 
to  ixiilain.  He  has  to  explain,  clearly  and  pointedly.  If  ho  mum- 
till  s  his  statemcntiH  he  has  to  amend.  If  he  omits,  he  is  discredited. 
It  is  now  for  the  official  and  not  for  the  cstiien  to  describe  salaries 
and  wages  so  that  padding  could  bo  disoovefed.  One  department 
head  requests  appropriation  to  repair  paving  on  a  basis  of  300  to 
365  days  per  laborer  per  annum;  another  calculates  200  to  300 
days  each.  This  is  made  dear  by  the  budget  exhibit.  Social  work- 
ers,  trade  tmionists  and  societies  for  preventing  cruelty  arise  to 
know  by  what  laws,  human,  divine  or  political,  the  official  oould 
compel  engineers,  foremen  and  laborers  to  work  365  days  a  year. 
The  taxpayer,  too,  wants  to  know  just  how  it  would  be  done.  Even 
schoolboys  ask  why  two  wheelwrights  require  the  constant  super- 
vision of  two  foremen  wheehNTights  and  what  is  the  matter  with 
laborers  when  thirty  supervising  employees  are  roquirod  to  keep 
thirty-eight  laborers  at  work. 

The  Budget  Exhibit  and  the  AppropriaHng  Body 

By  a  curious  mental  astigmatism  that  affects  taxpayer  and 
oflidai  alike,  it  is  easier  to  get  $100,000  for  a  top-heavy  street  payroll 
than  $10,000  to  open  a  branch  library  or  a  milk  station.  With  a 
budget  exhibit,  education  and  health  have  better  conditions  of  coro- 
pctition.  Here  the  street  conunissioner  is  forced  to  show  results 
comparable  in  terms  of  taxes  and  unit  costs  with  the  figures  of  the 
health  officer  and  the  school  superintendent,  and  these  in  turn  must 
prove  acti\itics  more  valuable  per  dollar  of  appropriation  than  other 
department  heads.  These  questions  stand  out :  Shall  there  be  four 
additional  nurses  for  tuberculosis  clinics,  or  a  new  automobile? 
Two  "additional  nurses  for  social  scr\4ce  work,  or  a  new  depart- 
mental draftsman?  Tuberculosis  day  camps  costing  $5,160,  or  free 
toxicab  transportation  for  clerical  assistants?  Clinic  physicians 
costing  $8,100.  or  doubled  salary  for  a  dty  official?  Shall  there  be 
more  training  schools,  more  recreation  centers,  vocational  truning. 
domestic  sdcnce.  kindergartens,  or  shall  there  be  more  superan- 
nuated mcsHengers  and  increased  salaries  all  around? 

Property  owners  obvioudy  wish  all  the  money  voted  that  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  health  and  safiety.  They  approve 
semi-annual  inspection  of  tenements  and  the  removal  of  dark  rooms. 
But  having  seen  at  the  budget  exhibit  the  best  diowing  possible  for 
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each  department,  they  appreciate  that  it  is  still  feasible  to  give  all 
the  education  that  is  justified,  to  do  all  the  h(5alth  work  that  is  needed, 
to  give  hospital  patients  plenty  of  beds  and  plenty  of  food,  to  check 
crime,  to  pave  streets — in  short,  to  >^^dcn  greatly  the  scope  of  muni- 
cipal acti\*ity,  without  increased  appropriations,  because  of  the 
money  saved  by  retrenchment.  They  realize  that  the  best  possible 
reason  for  reducing  a  padded  pa>Toll  is  that  the  money  is  needed  to 
save  babies!  lives,  to  buy  food  for  eons*umptive  patients,  to  provide 
truancy  officers.  They  see  that  in  opposing  inefficiency  they  lose 
ground  unless  at  the  same  time  they  approve  and  support  efficiency. 
Those  who  are  watching  a  city  debt  pile  up,  those  who  know  that  in 
that  debt  are  vast  sums  that  ought  to  have  been  put  into  budgets, 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  citizen  who  would  do  good 
without  doing  harm  to  reason  about  the  budgets  in  terms  of  "either- 
or*'  and  not  terms  of  **both-and.**  The  more  worthy  the  activity, 
the  stronger  the  reason  why  its  administrators  should  not  waste  a 
dollar  and  should  take  the  public  completely  into  their  confidence; 
the  more  reason  also  why  its  advocates  should  help  city  officials  and 
the  overburdened  taxpayer  adopt  methods  that  will  disclose  oppor- 
timities  for  retrenchment  and  then  compel  such  retrenchment. 
Through  the  budget  exhibit  this  stands  out  as  the  great  problem  of 
budget  making — the  problem  of  alternatives. 

The  Budget  Exhibit  and  the  Civic  Worker 

If,  in  the  past,  taxpajing  bodies  have  seemed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  economy,  while  charitable  bodies  have  seemed,  as  a 
rule,  to  want  to  spend  even  more  money,  it  is  largely  because  the 
two  groups  were  looking  at  diflerent  facts.  Philanthropists  arc 
spending  millions  a  year  to  relieve  individuals  in  distress  and  to 
remove  conditions  that  cause  sickness  and  immorality.  Naturally 
they  insist  that  the  city  stop  manufacturing  the  supply  of  distress 
and  help  change  imfavorable  conditions.  Taxpayers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  closer  to  their  own  tax  bills.  The  philanthropist  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  agree  that  not  one  dollar  more  oujrht  to  be  spent 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  100%  of  the  city's  obhgation  to  100% 
of  its  population.  Nor  would  any  taxpayer  claim  that  sickness  and 
ignorance  and  theft  should  go  unchecked.  So  with  the  budget  ex- 
hibit as  a  means,  those  who  want  less  money  spent  in  the  aggregate 
can  now  get  together  with  those  who  want  more  money  spent  to 
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obtain  particular  benefits  approved  by  all,  with  the  net  ratilt  to 
the  community  of  retrenchment  whero  waste  is  proved  and  moro 
generous  appropriations  whero  needs  are  proved  that  cannot  be  met 
by  present  allowances.  Coinddently  there  is  unity  ci  volunteer 
afjendes  and  taxpayers'  organisations  to  stop  waste,  to  increase 
rtVM^t  !v  \ .  :.!  1  to  meet  the  needs  of  health,  education  and  pfxHeo- 
ii.  'ii.  ly  ^aiiicring  facts  and  bringing  influences  to  bear  in  an  imper> 
•  •nal,  non-political  way  to  secure  through  city  govemnicnt  a  masd- 
mum  increase  in  benefits  with  a  minimum  increase  in  ^Kpfmft. 

Co-operation  of  this  kind  must  result  in  a  definite  plan,  and  so 
there  is  the  example  of  the  local  needs  association  which  at  budget- 
making  time  formulates  a  comprehensive  program  with  many  such 
Iiropositions  as  these: 

That  the  mayor  provide  for  an  adequate  grout)  of  inspectors 
for  the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures 

That  the  police  department  assume  actix'e  direction,  by  means 
of  a  squad,  special  detectives,  or  in  some  other  way,  of  the 
increasing  number  of  mendicants  throughout  the  dty. 

That  the  proper  dejKirtmcnt  be  permitted  to  establish  faipoB 

for  tht'  tn-af mciit  (tf  tlu'  fhroiiit*  itiehriato  and  llic  rhmnic 
vaj^ii! 

That  the  dcpiirlnicnl  of  education  make  proviijon  for  opcxung 
in  the  late  afternoons  and  evcninjjs.  from  April  imtil  Octo- 
ber, rest  and  play  spaces  for  mothers  and  children  in  the 
public  school  courts  of  the  crowded  sections. 

That  scats  be  provided  on  the  bridges  for  working  people, 
mothers  and  children,  and  that  the  police  department  be 
urged  to  sec  that  they  arc  used  by  this  group,  rather  than 
by  loafers  and  the  indolent. 

That  the  board  of  health  establish  at  an  early  date  a  tuber- 
culosis clinic  in  the  ver>'  needy  Italian  section. 

That  the  department  of  charities  consider  seriously  the  great 
need  of  a  convalescent  home  and  sanitarium  for  adults. 

That  the  proper  air  bring  pressure  to  bear  at  Washinc- 

ton  to  devise  n....: :  ^Nnng  citizenship  papers  to  foreign- 
ers desiring  them  without  delay  and  imnecessary  cost. 
That  other  offices  be  pro\ided  linddes  the  one  used  at 
present,  and   that   the  witlot   i)ii])!intv  l>e  given  to  the 
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fact  that  proper  persons  can  obtain  such  papers  in  a  digni- 
fied and  rapid  manner. 

That  the  board  of  aldcnncn  take  up  the  question  of  push  cart 
regulation  throughout  the  tenement  section  of  the  city. 
That  arrangement  be  made  to  avoid  selling  without  license, 
or  graft  in  obtaining  one,  and  that  proper  statistics  regard- 
ing every  push  cart  peddler  be  gathered  in  the  bureau  of 
licenses  at  the  City  Hall. 

That  the  street  cleaning  department  be  urged  to  make  use  of 
the  high  pressure  mains  where  possible  for  flushing  the 
streets  in  the  tenement  section  once  a  day  during  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year. 

That  the  tenement  house  and  fire  departments  be  so  organized 
that  inspectors  shall  visit  the  tenement  houses  at  frequent 
intervals  to  insist  that  the  fire  escapes  on  yards  and  streets 
be  kept  clear. 

That  the  number  of  inspectors,  both  of  milk  brought  into  the 
city  by  large  and  small  dealers  and  of  milk  sold  in  gro- 
ceries, delicatessen  stores  and  lunch  rooms,  during  the  sum- 
mer be  increased  so  that  adulteration,  impurities,  conta- 
gious diseases  and  germs  contagious  to  babies  be  as  far  as 
possible  eliminated. 

That  there  be  greater  and  more  continued  inspection  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  amusement  boats  plying  on  the 
river,  bays  and  sound. 

That  more  co-operation  be  carried  on  between  the  departments 
of  the  city  and  the  gas  and  electric  companies  in  the  open- 
ing of  streets. 

Behind  this  program  is  a  body  of  civic  and  social  workers  and 
hard-headed  taxpayers,  backed  by  such  statistics  and  facts  that  the 
generally  worded  demand  cannot  possibly  secure.  Here  again  the 
budget  exhibit  brings  out  the  superiority  of  fact,  firmness  and  dignity 
over  bluster,  noise  and  hearsay. 

The  Budget  Exhibit  and  the  Ptiblic 

As  illustrated  by  the  budget  exhibit,  municipal  administration 
is  developing  along  lines  of  competency,  efficiency  and  scientific 
management.      Money     in   gross  is  being  economized,  results  arc 
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K  1.    That  the  general  pubUc  can  undcrBtood  savings 

uiil  y  mean  less  money,  is  not  the  public's  fault.    And 

each  >  <  r  numbers  are  bdng  brought  by  the  budget  exhibit 

tosoeuiai  '    '  ity  employees  are  doing  many  times  as  much 

%^t>rk.  supi  1  '  made  to  go  several  times  as  £sr.  mnniripal 

service  is  being  ext<  1  administrative  efficiency  developed. 

La>nn.  nciple  that  one  great  object  of  all  demo- 

cratic ^o\\\  ^t  the  interest  o€  every  dtisen — to  get 

the  Uix{)ayer  to  sec  the  significance  of  his  government  to  his  private 
I'fc — the  budget  exhibit  shows  graphically  how  much  money  has 
been  appropriated  for  a  det>artinent,  what  has  been  done  with  it; 
what  is  planned  for  the  future,  how  nr.uch  is  requested  in  the  next 
budget;  increase  or  decrease  in  amount;  reasons  therefor.  The 
dollar  question  is  [)ut  forward,  but  Ix'liind  this  is  the  attainment  of 
efficiency.  While  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to  ask  only,  "  To  what 
extent  \nll  it  affect  my  rates  ? "  the  dei>artment  head  asks,  "  Where 
can  I  improve  the  organization  and  system  to  produce  better 
aggregate  results ?'*  For  all  concerned  there  is  a  clearer  oonoeptioo  of 
causes  and  efTects,  of  costs  and  results.  Consequently,  city  officials 
on  record  for  promised  results  substitute  system  for  disorder,  em- 
ployees with  a  goal  replace  disinterestedness  \a*ith  ambition,  dtisens 
awaki-ncd  check  up  the  effect.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  complete 
rxlrl>it  of  the  working  machinery  of  the  city  government,  where  any 
intelligent  taxpayer  may  learn  the  use  to  which  his  tax  money  is 
1  lit  and  acquire  knowledge  on  which  to  reasQil  more  logically  and 
kjrcil'ly  against  its  misappropriation  or  waste. 


ATTAINING  EFFICIENCY  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


By  Frank  P.  Bachman,  Ph.D., 

Of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry',  New  York  City. 


Efficiency   in  education   implies  standards  of    efficiency  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  results  achieved. 

Standards  of  Judging  of  the  Efficiency  of  a  City  School  System 

The  final  test  of  whether  a  school  system  is  doing  its  work  well 
lies  in  whether  it  is  giving  to  the  community  supporting  it  young 
men  and  women  prepared  to  take  their  place  and  do  their  part  in 
the  life  about  them.  Whether  the  young  people  now  coming  from 
our  schools  possess  the  health,  the  kind  of  knowledge,  the  degree 
of  skill,  and  the  qualities  of  character  required  in  the  immediate 
future,  of  strong  men  and  women,  can  only  be  determined,  if  at 
all,  after  these  young  people  have  been  out  in  the  world  from  five 
to  ten  years,  or  even  longer.  To  make  the  ultimate  test  of  education 
the  basis  of  judging  the  present  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  con- 
sequently out  of  the  question.  Hence  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon 
and  apphnng  other  criteria. 

The  idea  that  school  work  can  or  should  be  subject  to  efficiency 
tests  is  still  foreign  to  most  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  edu- 
cation. Only  here  and  there  has  the  idea  found  acceptance  and  has 
the  need  of  efficiency  standards  been  felt.  As  a  result  but  few  such 
standards  have  been  developed.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time,'  we 
scarcely  know  what  constitutes  efficiency  even  in  such  formal  studies 
as  arithmetic,  spelling  and  writing,  to  say  nothing  of  having  fixed 
upon  definite  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  a  city 
school  system.  Any  standard  proposed  at  the  present  time  as 
meastwcs  of  the  efficiency  of  a  city  school  system  must  therefore  be 
very  general  in  character. 

We,  however,  believe  it  vdU.  be  generally  accepted  that  that 
school  system  is  most  efficient: 

(a)  which  reaches  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cliildren  of  the 
community  of  school  age; 

(158) 
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(6)  which  succeeds  at  the  same  time  in  id^'ttUC  to  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  chiklivn  of  the  community  a  ooinpleie 
elementary  c<]ucati<>ii.  if  iwjt  a  omirjlcU?  hk'h  schcxil 
•  (lucation; 

(c)  which  ^\'c^  at  i!u-  s,ii:u  iiinc  to  the  duklren  of  tlic  oocn- 
munity  tht-  !►*  t  duilitv  of  eltnnentar\'  am!  hii»h  «choL4 
.  lucation . 

(J)  whi'  ■  cs  the  thiUlixa  ol  liic  community,  when  €%*«>'- 

th:  _  -.iken  into  accimiit.at  the  smallist  cost  to  the 
taxi)aycr. 

Attaining  Efficiency:  Reaching  the  Children  of  u  .>  ...Kity 

Before  a  city  school  system  can  be  judged  i^ith  reference  to 

tit  to  which  it  is  R'acliing  the  childrcn  of  the  community 

'I  age,  and  before  definite  stq>s  can  be  taken  to  tncrcaae 

cfliciency  in  this  direction,  knowledge  must  be  had  of  the  number 

of  children  in  the  community  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

The  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  most  of  the  states  require 
that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  be  in  at- 
!<< dance  during  the  whole  time  the  school  is  in  session.  To  make 
.  uiL'  that  children  have  at  least  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  complete 
elementary  education,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  compel  chil- 
<!r.  n  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  who  have  not  graduated  from  the 
ckinentar>'  school,  to  attend  school  for  at  least  a  given  ntmiber  of 
days  each  week.  Most  states  do  not  stop,  however,  with  making 
'!lsor>'  upon  all  to  the  fourtctmth  year  and 

-      ,  „  ::  who  have  not  graduated  from  the  demen- 

tary  school  to  attend  until  sixteen,  but  of  such  worth  is  education 
I  deemed  to  be  to  the  indiN-idual  and  of  such  imix)rtance  to  the  state 
^that  it  is  made  obligator}*  upon  the  commimity  to  afford  to  its  cfail- 
[dren  the  opportunity  of  securing  at  public  expense  a  high  school 
•n.  In  a  word,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  interests 
indi\ndual  and  the  needs  of  a  democratic  society  hkc  ours 
^demand  that  all  children  from  six  to  fourteen  >xar5  of  age  shook! 
be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  elementary  school  and  that  all 
[Children  between  fotuteen  and  eighteen  should  be  in  high  school. 

There  is,  howexxr,  scarcely  a  city  in  the  United  States  that 
[has  acctuatc  knowledge  of  the  numb?r  of  children  in  the  community 
[hetween  the  ages  of  six  and  cifhtcvn.  ;uid  luis  tl.is  knowledge  so 
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ordered  that  it  may  be  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  jud^ng  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  To  be  sure,  the  state  laws  require  in  man>' 
places  a  so-called  annual  school  enumeration,  but  these  enumera- 
tions arc,  as  a  rule,  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete,  and,  jn  most 
cases,  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  the  data  collected  as  to  show 
the  number  of  children  in  the  community  of  each  of  the  several 
ages  between  six  and  eighteen,  to  the  end  that  comparisons  ma\' 
be  made  between  the  number  of  children  of  a  given  age  that  ought 
to  be  in  school  and  the  number  of  such  children  that  are  in  school . 
Further,  the  annual  rcjxjrts  of  most  city  school  systems  show  the 
increase  in  enrollment  year  over  year,  and  this  increase  is  pointed 
to  as  evidence  of  increasing  efficiency.  But  such  data  throw  no  light 
whatever  upon  efficiency.  Indeed,  in  centers  of  rapidly  increasing 
population,  the  schools  may  show  an  increased  enrollment  from  year 
to  year,  and  yet  they  may  be  reaching  relatively  fewer  and  fewer 
of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  first  step  in  attaining  efficiency  in  a  city  school  system  is, 
therefore,  to  secure  an  accurate  school  census  which  shows  the  chil- 
dren of  each  age  between  six  and  eighteen.  A  comparison  of  these 
data  with  the  total  enrollment  by  ages,  in  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial schools  will  reveal  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity of  each  age  are  being  reached  by  each  kind  of  school;  what 
proportion  are  not  being  reached  by  any  school ;  and  the  profKjrtion 
being  reached  by  the  public  school. 

Table  I  shows  the  school  census,  by  ages,  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land for  1908-1909,  the  number  enrolled  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools,  the  number  in  no  school,  the  per  cent  in  no  school, 
and  the  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  in  the  public  school. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  the  children  enrolled  in  1908- 
1909  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and  those  claiming  atten- 
dance in  private  and  parochial  schools  is  greater  for  the  years  six, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  thirteen,  than  the  total  number  of 
children  of  these  ages  reported  in  the  school  enumeration,  which 
suggests  that  the  school  census  is  incomplete,  and  in  nowise  gives 
all  the  children  in  the  city  of  a  given  age. 

However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  school  breaks  down 
even  before  the  fifteenth  year.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  docs  the 
school  fail  to  attract,  that  26.69  per  cent  of  the  children  fourteen 
years  old,  56.01  per  cent  of  those  fifteen,  73.45  i^er  cent  of  those 
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sixteen,  81.39  per  cent  of  those  seventeen,  and  90.18  per  cent  of  those 
eighteen  years  of  aj^c,  arc  neither  in  public,  private  nor  parochial 
schools.  Of  the  children  fourteen  to  eighteen,  sixty-five  out  of  every 
hundred  are  subject  to  no  school  influence  whatsoever,  and  at  a 
period  of  life,  too,  when  cliildrcn  are  most  plastic,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  future  efficiency  are  laid,  when  habits  controlling  later 
action  are  fixed,  when  attitudes  of  mind  are  formed,  and  character 
is  determined.  Worse  still,  of  the  cliildren  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  inclusive,  not  one  child  in  two  attends  school,  and  this  at 
a  time  when,  as  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission, 
the  child  is  practically  industrially  worthless — an  economic  loss 
and  a  loss  in  'human  worth  and  happiness  permitted  nowhere  else 
save  in  prodigal  America. 


^0     „^(Q      ^Q       '^O       •S'O       <>.0      no       9  0       9  0       lOQ 
Children  Fourteen.  ^ 

Chfldren  Fifteen [J^B^  [ 

Children  Sixteen .  .  . 

Children  Seventeen . 

Children  Eighteen. . 

Fig.  1 . — Black  shows  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  Cleveland  of  each  age  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  attending  no  school  whatsoever  in  1908-09. 


It  would  therefore  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools  in  Cleveland  together  are  reaching  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  children  of  the  community  between  six  and  thir- 
teen, inclusive,  yet  were  the  facts  at  hand,  these  would  doubtless 
show  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  eleven,  twelve  and 
thirteen  attend  no  school,  and  when  it  comes  to  children  beyond 
thirteen,  it  can  be  said  unhesitatingly,  that  all  the  education  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  together,  are  accomplishing  but  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  task  of  the  school,  that  is,  they  are  reaching  but 
few  more  than  half  of  the  children  of  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen. 

The  public  schools  of  Cleveland  alone,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
reaching  in  one  way  or  another  but  56  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
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of  ihv  coiiiiniiniiy  bctuocn  the  ages  oC  ax  and  /^ghtjifti.  Of  the 
childrt-n  bctuirii  six  and  fourteen,  the  elementary  ichool  ti  reach- 
ing only  71.48  |)er  cent,  while  the  high  school  it  bringing  under  ita 
influence  but  16.52  |kt  cfnt  of  thoae  between  fifteen  and  eighteen. 

To  be  sure,  the  public  ichool  ti  not  the  only  institution  that 
can  give  a  good  education,  yet  the  fact  that  29  \ycT  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  comnuiniiy  arc  reccix-ing  their  elementary  educatioo 
apart  from  the  public  school,  and  that  65  per  cent  of  the  youth  of 
the  dty  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  are  receiving  no  public 
school  education  whatsoever,  is  worthy  of  attentioo  and 
considenition. 


to      30     t»0      5  0      fcO      TO      $o      10 


5 


Pig.  2.— Black  ihowt  per  cent  of  aU  the  chiMrm  of  Clevdaiid  of  each  i«e 
from  six  to  eiehUx-n  not  attending  the  puMu  srlmn!  Jn  IOO»-09. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  wth  regard  lo  inc  schools  of  a 
given  city,  a  schcx)l  census  such  as  the  foregoing  gives  a  definite 
lecture  of  the  number  of  the  children  of  each  age  to  be  readied*  the 
number  of  each  age  reached,  and  the  number  of  each  age  not  reached; 
it  also  supplies  data  needed  in  planning'  improvements,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  census  for  other  >xars,  supplies  the 
basis  of  judging  whether  or  not  the  eflicienc>'  of  the  system  with 
nespect  to  reaching  the  diildren  of  the  community  is  increasing  or 
decreasing. 
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AUcUning  Ejjiciency:  Holding  the  Children  in  Scliool 

An  efficient  school  system  must  not  only  reach  all  the  children 
of  the  community,  but,  in  view  of  our  second  standard  of  efficiency, 
it  must  also  hold  children  in  school  until  they  have  gained  a  com- 
plete elementary,  if  not,  a  complete  high  school  education.  Hence 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  may  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  grades  completed  by  children  before  they  drop  out  permanently. 
The  number  of  grades  a  child  completes  de|x?nds,  however,  very 
largely  upon  the  number  of  years  he  remains  in  school,  and  ujx^n 
the  regularity  of  his  attendance. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Days  Attended  During  the  School  Year 

Irregular  attendance  has  seldom  been  looked  upon  as  a  measure 
of  the  school;  it  has  been  more  often  regarded  as  a  delinquency  of 
the  child.  However  that  may  be,  that  school  system  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  efficient  which  holds  its  pupils  in  school  the  largest  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  school  year. 


Table  II. 


Attending. 


200  days 

180  to  200  days. . , 
160  to  180  days. . . 
140  to  160  days... 
120  to  140  days. .. 
100  to  120  days. . . 

80  to  100  days.. . 

60  to    80  days... 

40  to    60  days... 

20  to  40  days... 
Less  than  20  days. 


Total. 


PupUs. 


1,312 
34,908 
12,930 
6.099 
3,746 
2,797 
3,165 
2,570 
2,696 
2,772 
2,564 


75,559 


Per  cent  of 
EnroUment. 


1.74 
46.20 
17.11 
8.07 
4.96 
3.70 
4.19 
3.40 
3.57 
3.67 
3.39 


100.00 


Attendance  records  are  universally  kept,  but  the  chief  use  made 
of  such  records  is,  as  a  rule,  to  repoi:t  on  average  daily  attendance. 
Attendance  reports  which  give  only  average  daily  attendance  are 
valueless.  To  be  of  value,  whether  they  be  for  the  month  or  for 
the  year,  they  must  show  the  ntunber  of  days  each  child  is  in  at- 
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tendance.  The  reports  of  St.  Louis  are  illustratsve.  Table  II 
shows  the  number  of  days  each  child  was  in  attendance  in  the  el^ 
mentary  schools  of  St.  Louis  fwhite  district  onlv)  dtiHnL'  the  srhcMjl 
year  1909-1910. 

Wliatcvcr  the  per  cent  of  axxnigc  daily  attendance  reported 
by  this  or  that  dty  school  system,  it  would  appear  from  Table  II 
that  children  in  large  numbers  attend  school  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  year.     Each  tenth  child  enrolled  in  the  St.  Louts  schoob  in 


Abwnt 


than  ISO  day* 


Abacnt  moro  than  lAO  clay* 
AbmaA  not*  than  140  day* 
AfaMit  more  than  130  days 
Ah— nl  more  than  100  day* 
Aheettt  more  than  80  days 

Aliamt  morp  tkAn  fiO  ilavc 

ALeaot  more  than  40  Uaya 
Ahaent  more  than  30  day* 
AhMBt  more  than  1  day. . . 


Pig.  3.— Black  shows  for  1909-10  the  per  cent  of  the  toUl  enrolfanciit  tn  St 
I^Nits  (white  districU  only)  abwnt  more  thsn  180  days,  more  than  160  days, 
etc. 


1909-1910  was  actually  in  school  less  than  sixty  «la>*s;  while  one 
child  out  of  each  five  attcndcii  linvs  than  half  the-  tunc.  Such  Cacts, 
by  recording  octtial  conditions,  not  only  show  the  need  of  making 
strenuotis  effort  to  hold  more  children  in  school  a  larger  number  oC 
days,  but  also  show  the  range  of  improvement. 

With  data  such  as  are  given  in  Table  II  at  hand  by  months 
for  each  school  in  the  s>'stem  the  weak  schools  may  be  kxmted,  and 
by  stud>ing  conditions  in  Uicse  weak  schoob  sodi  changes  may 
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be  made  as  will  materially  increase  attendance.  Moreover,  if  data 
like  those  in  Table  II  arc  collected  and  tabulated  for  the  system 
as  a  whole  for  a  number  of  years  they  become  a  reliable  basis  of 
judging  whether  the  system  is  gaining  or  losing  in  holding  i)ower. 

Table  III  shows  for  the  elementary  schools  of  St.  Louis  (white 
districts  only)  for  the  years  1906-1910  the  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
attending  200  days,  180  to  200  days,  and  so  on. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Grades  Completed 

A  city  school  system  has  attained  a  maximum  of  efficiency,  in 
view  of  our  second  standard,  only  when  it  is  giving  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  a  complete  elementary  if  not  a  complete 


Table  III. 


Attending. 


200  days 

180  to  200  days... 

160  to  180  days... 

140  to  160  days... 

120  to  140  days... 

100  to  120  days.., 
80  to  100  days.., 
60  to  80  days. . . 
40  to  60  days. . , 
20  to    40  days.., 

Less  than  20  days 


1905-«. 

1906-7. 

1907-«. 

1908-9. 

4.66 

4.44 

3.44 

3.11 

45.86 

43.14 

45.76 

45.09 

13.83 

15.76 

15.95 

17.40 

7.26 

7.63 

7.73 

8.19 

4.48 

4.86 

4.65 

4.96 

4.25 

4.21 

3.80 

3.84 

5.03 

4.39 

3.87 

3.97 

3.29 

3.51 

3.27 

3.43 

3.85 

3.97 

3.86 

3.45 

3.73 

4.33 

4.43 

3.36 

3.76 

3.76 

3.24 

3.20 

1.74 
46.20 
17.11 

8.07 


96 
70 
19 
.40 
.57 
,67 
,39 


high  school  education.  How  far  we  are  at  present  from  this  degree 
of  efficiency  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  who  estimates 
that  on  the  average  49  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  the  schools 
of  fifty-m*ne  cities  of  the  country  never  go  beyond  the  seventh  grade 
of  the  elementary  school,  while  Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  estimates 
that  on  the  average,  in  sixteen  of  our  largest  cities,  but  33  per  cent 
ever  enter  the  eighth  grade. 

Until  very  recently  no  attention  was  given  to  how  much  edu- 
cation the  children  of  the  commtmity  were  actually  receiving,  and 
even  after  a  decade  of  agitation  not  more  than  two  or  three  large 
cities  have  as  yet  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  these  facts.  Obviously, 
if  school  authorities  are  to  know  where  the  school  breaks  down,  if 
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tlirv  are  to  make  mtcUijicnt  dm^^cft  m  the  system  in  view  ot  better 
adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  all  the  children,  and  if  they  are  to  have 
at  hand  the  means  of  judging  whether  or  not  there  is  an  increase 
in  efficiency,  rcoords  mttst  be  provided  and  data  collected  year  by 
year  on  the  number  of  terms  of  work  to  the  credit  of  pupils  leaving 
the  school  pemmncntly.  Cleveland  has  made  a  beginning  in  this 
direction. 

Table  IV  shows  the  life  history  in  numbers  of  the  popfls  enter- 
ing the  first  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  for  each  of  the 
years  1889-1898,  and  shows  what  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade  during  these  ten  years  completed  las  than  two 
grades,  less  than  three  grades,  and  so  on  through  the  elementary 
and  high  school. 

It  will  be  observed,  when  the  official  records  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  judgment,  that,  for  the  ten  year  period  under  consideration, 
of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  year  classes,  28.5  per  cent  com- 
pleted in  the  public  schools  of  Clcvdand  less  than  two  grades,  29.5 
per  cent  completed  less  than  three  grades,  31.8  per  cent  less  than 
four  grades.  42.9  per  cent  less  than  &ve  grades,  53.8  per  cent  lev 
than  six  grades,  64.9  per  cent  less  than  seven  grades,  75  per  cent 
failed  to  complete  the  elementary  school.  84.5  per  cent  failed  to  finish 
the  first  year  in  high  school,  89.6  per  cent  to  finish  the  second  year, 
92.4  per  cent  the  third  year,  and  94.8  per  ceiit  failed  to  eraduate 
from  high  school. 

In  other  words,  half  of  Uic  ciiizcns  of  Clcvdand.  when  judged 
by  the  records  of  the  public  schools,  arc  taking  up  the  duties  of  Kfe 
with  only  the  education  afforded  by  the  fifth  grade,  but  one  in  four 
has  enjoyed  a  complete  clcmentar>'  education,  and  less  than  one  in 
seven  has  to  his  credit  any  high  school  work  whatsoever — a  con- 
dition which  raises  social  and  dvic  questions  of  the  grnveit 
character. 

With  these  and  other  facts  before  them,  the  sdxwl  authorities 
of  Cle\'eland  instituted  a  number  of  important  changes.  In  the 
elementary  schools  the  course  of  study  was  simplified;  the  number 
of  classes  for  defective  pupils  was  increased;  a  system  of  qtuuteriy 
promotions  was  instxillcd;  a  method  of  promotion  was  instituted 
which  both  takes  into  account  all  the  abilities  o^  the  cfaiki,  and 
ixrmits  bright  pupils  to  advance  throu|^  the  school  more  rapidly 
than  slow  or  normal  pupils;   backward  and  ovcr^age  pupils  were 
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sq^TTgatcd  in  separate  buildxniss.  axul  a  rcgixne  and  ^^unw  oC  study 
pffx>vidod  suited  to  their  particular  needs;  and  a  system  oT  elemen- 
tary industrial  schoob  was  established  for  pupils  who  wete  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  who  had  not  completed  the  work  oT  the  sixth  grade. 
In  the  high  school,  the  sdiool  day  was  lengthened  and  both  technical 
and  commcrda]  high  schools  were  opened.  That  over-age  pupils 
tx)th  in  U)c  elementary  school  and  in  the  high  school  might  have 
opix)rtunity  to  advance  as  far  as  posnblc  in  the  work  of  the  school 
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Pig.  4.— Black  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  (kit  gnKle  ol  the 
\ni\Aic  schools  of  Qeveland  for  the  years  1889-98  failii«  to  eoraplele  eacfa 
of  ihc  aevend  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  of  the  high  acbool. 


before  dropping  out.  the  school  year  was  shortened  to  thirty-six 
weeks— three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  and  a  sununer  quarter 
correlating  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  school  year,  and  in  which 
regular  school  work  is  done,  were  instituted.  The  effects  ol  these 
and  other  changes  upon  the  number  of  pupils  withdrawing  during 
the  course  of  the  school  >'car,  and  hence  failing  to  complete  in  the 
public  school  the  work  of  the  gix'cn  grade  is  shown  in  Table  V.  This 
table  shows  for  the  year  1909.  and  for  the  year  1910,  exdttsive  oC 
the  enrollment  in  special  classes,  the  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  each  class  of  the  high 
school,  withdrawing  during  the  coiwse  of  the  school  year. 
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Attaining  Efficiency:  Jmframng  Instruction 

An  efficient  dty  ichool  system  must  not  only  hold  children  in 
St  h<»ol  until  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school, 
it  nut  of  the  hi^h  sdiool.  but,  in  view  o£  our  thinl  standard  of  effi* 
rtency,  the  quality  of  instruction  must  be  of  the  best.  There  is 
scarcely  a  dty  school  system  in  the  countr>'  which,  within  bte 
years,  has  not  been  critidscd  because  of  the  quality  of  its  instnic* 
tion,  particularly  in  the  **  throe  R*8."  So  Nirulcnt  had  this  crit- 
icism become  in  ClcvcUuid.  that,  in  1905,  an  Educational  Oxmnts- 
sion  was  appointed  to  investif^ate  the  schoob  of  the  dty. 

The  Educational  Commission,  in  order  that  it  might  more 

rately  judge  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  gave  a  spelling  test 
.  10  winter  of  1905,  of  fifty  words  to  the  dghth  grade  pupils  of 
N)ur  schools.  The  words  given  were  such  as,  in  the  mind  of  the 
ofiTunission.  children  completing  the  common  school  should  be  able 
to  s{x;U.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pupib  taking  this 
examination,  only  one  spelled  all  the  words  correctly,  while  the 
(•ombincd  errors  of  the  one  hundred  forty-four  were  1,887,  or  an 
average  of  13.1  misspelled  words  \ycT  pupil.  The  Educational  Com- 
n.ission  made  no  direct  comment  upon  these  results,  but  a  grade  of 
73.79  per  cent  was  suffidently  suggestive  to  those  in  authority. 

A  careful  study  was  at  once  made  of  the  time  allotted  spelling 
in  the  daily  program  of  the  schools,  of  the  character  of  the  wonb 
taught,  and  of  the  methods  used.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  steps 
were  taken  to  limit  spelling  to  words  the  child  ordinarily  uses,  to 
Hiose  he  hears  regularly  employed  in  conversation,  to  those  found 
:ti  the  other  studies  of  the  school,  and  to  those  the  average  dtiaen 
wiXX  find  of  use  in  daily  life.  A  system  of  experiments  running 
ihrough  the  greater  part  of  a  school  year  was  carried  on  to  determine 

tigh  actual  class-room  exjx^riencc  what  ^txds  should  be  taught 
.  . ;  which  of  these  were  difficult  and  which  easy  for  the  children 
<  )n  the  basis  of  the  several  difTcrent  reports  from  each  of  more  than 
1  ^'H)  teachers,  the  words  to  be  used  in  each  grade  bom  the  third 
iij^uugh  the  dghth  were  finally  fixed  upon;  these  wetc  divided  into 
two  groups,  prindpal,  or  difficult  words,  and  subordinate,  or  eas>' 
wxtrds,  and  arranged  into  spelling  lessons,  each  lesson  fmnsiHing  of 
ten  words,  two  |)rindpal  words  and  dght  subordinate  wofda.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  were  directed  to  de%*ote  most  of  the  spelling 
period  to  the  master>'  of  the  two  prindpal  wofds  and  to  give  but 
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minor  attention  to  the  subordinate  words.  Reviews,  particularly 
of  the  principal  words,  were  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  in- 
struction. While  no  change  was  made  in  the  time  assigned  spelling 
in  the  daily  program,  teachers  were  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
six^lling,  and  an  interest  excited  in  the  children  to  become  good 
spellers. 

On  December  10,  1906,  there  was  held  what  was  termed  the 
First  Spelling  Contest,  or  the  first  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
work  in  spelling.  This  examination  consisted  of  fifty  written  and 
five  oral  words,  respectively,  for  the  children  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades;  the  test  words  for  each  grade  were 
selected  from  their  spelling  work  for  the  term.  This  spelling  con- 
test was  followed  May  24,  1907,  by  an  Annual  Contest  in  which 


Table  VI. 


Commission's  Test* 

First  Spelling  Contest. . 
First  Annual  Contest. . 
Second  Annual  Contest 
Third  Annual  Contest . 


Pupils 
Examined. 


144 
3,148 
2,806 
3,494 
3,529 


Niunber 
of  Words. 


55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


Average 
Number 

Misspelled 
Words 

per  Pupil. 


14.414 
7.287 
6.116 
1.589 
1.675 


Average 

Per  cent 

of  Efficiency. 


73.79 
86.75 
88.97 
97.11 
96.96 


all  the  children  of  the  four  grammar  grades  participated.  The  test 
for  each  grade  consisted  of  fifty  words  to  be  written  and  five  words 
to  be  spelled  orally,  or  a  total  of  fifty-five.  The  words  used  were 
selected  from  the  work  of  the  year  for  the  respective  grade.  Similar 
annual  spelling  contests  were  held  March  23,  1908,  and  May  25, 
1909. 

Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  children  participating  in  the 
Educational  Commission's  test,  the  number  of  words  given,  the 
average  number  misspelled  per  pupil,  and  the  average  per  cent  of 
efficiency;  also  the  same  facts  for  the  first  and  the  three  annual 
contests  in  the  eighth  grade. 

It  ^t11  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  misspelled  words 
per  pupil  in  tests  of  fifty-five  words  was  reduced  for  the  eighth 

'Translated  into  tcnns  of  fifty-five  worda. 
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grade  from  14.414  to  1.675,  tax  avunk^  ikowiie  per  pupil  tot  aU 
eighth  KHide  children  of  88.37  per  cent.  In  other  noixif,  the  chil« 
dn>n  takini;  the  Commission's  tc»t  in  1905  misspelled  on  the  avenge 
8  6  titnc-s  more  words  than  the  children  taking  the  Annual  Contest 
in  rXTA 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  efficiency  in  spelling,  as  based 
uixjn  these  tests,  which  it  is  believed  were  eqtudly  representative 
and  equally  difficult,  was  raised  from  73.97  per  cent  to  96.99  per 
cent,  an  average  increase  for  each  child  of  the  eighth  grade  of  23.17 
{XT  ci>nt,  which  is  an  average  gain  in  efficiency  per  pupil  of  31.39 
l>cr  cent. 

That  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  spelling  might  t)c  still  further 
tc^-tcil,  there  was  given  to  all  eighth  grade  pupils,  May  17,  1909, 
the  spelling  examination  which  was  set  to  the  corresponding  grade 


ComnWoa'a  T»t 

lit  SpdUaf  COntaBt 

1st  AaoMl  CoolMl 

Id  Aanoal  Coatmt 

Jd  AmhuI  CootMt 

yo    ^■o     JO     kA    to     %A    <o 


T 


Pig.  S.— Black  shows  average  number  of  wofxls  misspdlwi  per  papQ  in  each 
test  from  Educational  Commission's  Spelling  Test.  1905.  to  Third  Annual 
Spelling  Contest,  1909. 

of  jnipils  of  the  Cleveland  sch(X)ls.  July,  1858.  The  test  consisted 
of  twenty  words.  Table  VII  k^^cs  the  number  of  pupils  mamtned, 
the  average  number  of  misspelled  words,  and  the  average  per  cent 
of  efTiciency  in  each  case. 

Table  VIL 


Examination  of  1858. 
Same  in  1909 


143 
3.240 


5.215 
4.307 


73.92 

78  46 


The  children  of  1909  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  taking  this 
examination,  for  the  words  employed  were  selected  from  the  spelling 
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work  of  1858  and  were  for  this  reason  familiar  to  the  children  of 
that  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  children  of  1858  misspelled  on 
the  average  practically  one  more  word  per  pupil  than  those  of  1909, 
giving  the  children  of  1909  a  better  average  efficiency  mark  by  4.54 
per  cent,  which  represents  an  average  gain  in  efficiency  of  6.12  per 
cent.  In  a  word,  this  test  not  only  furnishes  evidence  of  increased 
efficiency  in  spelling,  but  also  shows  that  the  children  of  1909  were 
better  spellers  than  the  children  of  1858. 

Attaining  Efficiency:  Minimizing  the  Cost 

Finally,  an  efficient  school  s>^tem  must  educate  the  children 
of  the  community  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Little  atten- 
tion as  yet  has  been  given  to  this  aspect  of  efficiency.  In  consequence 
the  cost  of  the  same  work  in  a  given  system  may  be  very  much 
greater  in  one  school  than  in  another. 

Table  V^III  shows  the  variations  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  kinder- 
garten occupation  materials  for  the  first  half-year  of  1910-11,  for 
fifty-six  Cleveland  schools,  also  the  number  of  these  schools  having 
a  given  per  capita  cost: 

The  facts  of  Table  VIII  are  significant,  not  merely  because 
they  record  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  kindergarten  occupation 
materials,  but  because  they  raise  important  questions:  Why  are 
there  such  variations  in  cost  in  the  same  system?  How  does  the 
instruction  compare  in  a  school  where  the  per  capita  cost  is  four 
cents  with  the  instruction  in  a  school  where  the  per  capita  cost  is 
sixty-three  cents?  What  is  the  cost  in  the  schools  where  the  in- 
struction is  the  best  ?     These  questions  are  significant  because  they 

I  i3        in       30       M-.O      SO       l»0       1.0       8.0       q.O       iQQ 
Teat  of  1858 ^|JJ|[J|JJjJ|j||J|jgp--^       ^'         ^y 

Same  in  I'XN HIH^  I 


Fig.  6. — Black  shows  per  cent  of  efficiency  in  Spelling  Test  given  in  Cleveland 
Schools  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  re-given  in  1909. 

supply,  along  with  data  acquired  through  testing  the  quality  of 
instruction,  the  basis  of  determining  what  the  cost  of  .such  material 
should  be,  of  locating  the  schools  that  are  spending  too  little  and 
the  schools  that  are  spending  too  much,  and  hence,  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  such  materials  in  all  schools  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  the  best  results. 
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The  facU  of  Tabic  VIII  are  alio  tignifiauit  beeattae  Ihey  wg- 
gest  the  lack  of  standaixls  of  coat  in  education  in  general,  and  bo- 
(^U9c  they  indicate  that  a  school  system  can  only  become  efficient 
inancially  as  similar  data  are  collected  on  each  kind  of  instruction 
i  a  each  kind  of  school,  and  as  such  facts  are  used,  akxig  with  data 
icrived  from  qualitative  tests  of  instruction,  to  detennine  standaids 
•I  cust.  and  to  locate  and  eliminate  financial  waste. 


Tablb  VIII. 
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Attaining  Efficiency:  The  Method 
Prom  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  main  points  in  the  method 
•f  attaining  efficiency  in  a  city  school  system  may  be  readily  in- 
K-rrttl.     There  is  involved,  first,  the  collection  of  data  on  the  num- 
Ur  of  rhikircn  the  school  should  reach,  on  the  number  of  cfaiklren 
tiu>  srli<K)l  is  reaching,  on  the  amount  of  schooling  the  children  are 
aciualiy  recci\nng.  on  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  and  oo  the 
ost;    there  is  involved,  second,  tlic  interpretation  of  theK  facts 
iVkd  their  use  in  fixing  upon  new  administrative  plans,  in  providing 
lew  kinds  of  scliools  and  new  courses  of  instruction,  and  in  devising 
:.cw  methods  of  teaching;  and,  third,  there  is  involved  the  measure- 
tent  of  the  results  attained  through  the  new  plans,  the  new  schools, 
new  courses,  and  the  new  methods,  to  the  end  that  the  data 
derived  may  be  used  in  judging  of  their  worth  and  in  providing 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  system. 

'A  I  am  pw  c«piu  oiMl. 


EFFECTIVE  CHARITY  ADMINISTRATION 


By  L.  a.  Halbert. 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


The  Field  of  Municipal  Charity 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  charities  without  considering  how  the  work  done 
by  the  municipality  is  to  be  related  to  the  activities  of  coimty  and 
state  agencies  and  also  of  private  agencies.  The  first  practical  ques- 
tion then  is,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  the  city  in  the  field  of  chari- 
table endeavor?  Should  the  city  government  give  outdoor  relief? 
Should  it  maintain  a  municipal  lodging  house?  Should  it  maintain 
institutions  for  delinquent  children  ?  In  fact,  we  might  ask  a  long  list 
of  such  questions  as  these.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to 
them  categorically,  but  we  may  lay  down  the  general  principle  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  various  charitable  institutions  as  highly 
sub-divided  and  specialized  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  economy.  Therefore,  the  political  unit  of  administration  in  chari- 
table matters  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  number  of  un- 
fortimate  people  in  each  specialized  class  is  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
separate  institution  for  them.  Where  a  city  does  not  furnish,  on 
account  of  its  limited  population,  a  large  enough  political  unit  so 
that  specialized  institutions  are  practical,  it  is  evident  that  the  chari- 
table institutions  should  be  developed  as  county  or  state  institutions 
so  that  the  larger  unit  will  allow  of  finer  classification.  Of  course 
this  condition  of  having  a  large  political  imit  for  the  basis  of  chari- 
table institutions  would  naturally  always  be  in  favor  of  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  unfortimate  classes,  but  the  disadvantage  in  having 
state  institutions  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  large  city  is  that  the 
operations  of  the  state  are  slower  and  more  inflexible.  This  tendency 
may  be  illustrated  in  Missouri  by  the  fact  that  both  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  have  had  to  develop  special  institutions  for  delinquent 
children,  although  the  state  has  an  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 
an  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  St.  Louis  also  has  had  to  develoj)  a 
local  insane  asylum,  although  the  state  has  three.  The  city  council. 
or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  meets  more  often  than  the  state 

(176) 
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legislature  and  the  need  for  charitable  agencies  becomet  known 
t'        "uAii  the  cominun/  h  nxMV  qitkldy  in  a  oompact  city 

does  in  a  stau-  u  ludea  a  large  rural  population.    No 

larcc  dty  can  care  for  its  unfortunate  daaMt  cfiidently  if  it  if  wholly, 
or  even  very  largely,  dependent  for  such  care  on  itateageociet.  If  there 
is  an  adequate  state  agency  for  any  partictilar  daas  of  unCorttiiiate 
people,  of  course  the  dty  should  be  glad  to  utiltj^  such  an  agency  and 
to  tnar  r  '  '  hare  of  the  expcna^  connected  with  supporting  it.  The 
.MiK*  ii  y  which  makes  the  state  institutions  respond  too 

slowly  to  local  demands  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  desirable  consider- 
ation  in  connection  with  charitable  work,  because  it  nmkes  theciiari- 
table  agendes  more  free  from  direct  political  pressure  or  corrupting 
influences.  This  prindplc  may  be  illustrated  in  a  line  of  work  doady 
reflated  to  charitable  endeavor,  by  calling  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Tenement  Commission,  which  gets  its  authority 
from  the  state,  because  munidixd  political  influences  are  oonsidered 
hindrances  to  eflfident  work.  In  my  judgment,  the  danger  from 
ix»tty  jxilitics  can  be  eliminated  from  munidpal  affairs  by  independent 
voters'  leagues,  munidpal  bureaus  of  research  and  the  extension  of 
the  ci\41  service  merit  system,  better  than  it  can  be  evaded  by  re- 
sorting to  unrcsix)nsivc  state  macjiinery. 

Sociological  Ittvestigaiion 

The  question  as  to  how  much  machinery  or  what  land  of  mach- 
inery  is  needed  to  property  care  for  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  dty 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  sdentiflc  sodological  investigation 
inio  the  conditions  of  li\nng  to  ascertain  the  eactent  of  misery  in  the 
dty  and  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  it  or  dealing  with  the 
particular  forms  of  it  that  prevail  in  a  given  dty.  Therefore,  I  would 
say  that  no  dty  can  deal  efficiently  with  the  problem  of  charity  with* 
out  maintaining  the  neccssar>'  machinery  for  continuous  research 
into  its  own  social  problems.  It  should  not  be  satisfied  with  special 
ia\i  filiations  of  glaring  e\nls  nor  with  occasional  surveys  of  the 
whole  field,  but  it  should  so  record  the  life  of  the  peopk*  that  it  can 
~  the  rise  and  fall  of  po\Trty  and  of  such  defects  as  bKndness, 
ndedness.  or  the  changes  in  the  number  of  cripples  that  are 
in  the  community,  or  even  measure  the  volume  of  unemployment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  never  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
or  any  other  social  problem  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way  without 
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coming  to  the  place  where  we  maintain  a  continuous  registry 
of  the  entire  population  and  enter  the  facts  with  regard  to  every 
family  or  detached  individual.  If  a  thorough-going  system  of 
sociological  accounting  showed  that  misery  was  on  the  increase,  we 
would  know  that  our  industrial  and  economic  machinery  was  ineffi- 
cient. There  can  be  no  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  our  social 
machinery  unless  we  have  a  continuous  record  with  regard  to  social 
conditions. 

A  City  Plan  for  Charity  Work 

It  is  plain  from  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  that  no  city  can 
effectively  care  for  its  unfortunate  classes  without  taking  a  \ngorous 
interest  in  making  the  private,  state  and  national  agencies  with  which 
its  work  must  be  co-ordinated,  equally  effective  with  its  own  agencies. 
If  there  are  deficiencies  in  these  agencies,  the  city  may  be  compelled 
to  make  up  for  them  by  increasing  its  own  activities,  but  if  the  con- 
dition of  inefficiency  in  these  other  agencies  seems  tem]X)rar>',  the 
provisions  which  the  city  makes  to  meet  emergencies  should  be  tem- 
porary' in  their  nature  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  The  duty  of 
making  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  private  agencies  presents  a  dif- 
ferent problem,  however,  from  the  duty  of  making  up  for  a  temporary 
deficiency  in  any  state  or  county  agency,  because,  if  the  need  which 
is  inadequately  met  by  private  charities  is  a  real  need,  and  if  there  is 
any  sentiment  in  the  community  to  the  effect  that  the  burden  of  this 
should  be  transferred  from  private  charity  to  the  public  treasury, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is  just  that  the  burden  of  caring  for  the 
poor  should  be  laid  upon  the  entire  community  through  taxation 
rather  than  be  provided  for  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  generous 
minority.  If  the  private  charities  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the 
burdens  they  have  assumed  they  should  reduce  their  plans  to  what 
they  can  handle  effectively,  and  then  hand  over  to  the  city,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  city,  any  activity  for  which  they  arc  unable  to  pro- 
vide. Civic  pride  or  sentiment  should  never  influence  any  city  to 
start  a  charitable  institution,  but  a  city  should  only  enter  into  such 
an  activity  when  the  need  is  such  as  makes  it  practically  a  necessity. 
It  is  possible  to  forecast  the  future  needs  of  a  city  more  or  less  by 
careful  study,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  weave  the  various  public  and 
private  activities  into  a  unified  system  if  sufficient  care  is  taken. 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  made  a  city  plan  for  charitable 
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activitk^s  as  well  o.^  fur  [auku  and  |>layKroundi  or  any  other  fonn  uC 
social  actixnty. 

In  Kansas  City  the  investigation  which  the  Board  of  Puhlir 
Welfare  must  make  in  cmler  to  be  prepared  to  pa«  upon  the  merits 
of  private  institutions  furnishes  to  the  board  a  complete  knowtedge 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  charitable  work  being  done  in  the  city. 
The  desire  on  the  {)art  of  the  private  charities  to  be  eodofsed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  makes  them  more  or  less  open  to  suggestioni, 
as  to  how  their  charities  should  be  rebtcd  to  each  other,  and  9M  to 
\\  hat  would  be  the  wisest  policy  for  them  to  jnirsuc.  This  helps  to 
KJve  a  general  um'tv  ;iti<l  "Mnprchcnsivcncss  to  the  charity  work  of 
the  dty. 

..  sidicB  to  Private  Charities 

\Miilc  the  private  agencies  arc  never  entirely  supported  by  funds 
from  the  city  treasur>',  Uie  practice  of  making  appropriations  to 
private  charitable  agencies  from  the  dty  treasury  exists  in  certain 
cities.  The  giWng  of  such  subsidies  may  at  first  thought  seem  to 
Ik;  just  and  reasonable.  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C., 
have  both  had  long  and  illuminating  experiences  ^nth  this  custom. 
Dr.  Amos.  G.  Warner,  formerly  Sujxnintendent  of  Charities  for  the 
of  Columbia,  and  author  of  that  standard  work,  '*  American 

>.s,  '*  took  a  stand  distinctly  against  public  subsidies  to  private 

charities.  A  report  by  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Assodatioo 
in  1899  says 

We  desire  to  sluo   mai  .i  c.i  ' 

that  the  plan  of  gnuiting  public 

:«n<!  grave  dangers  which  it  is  in  <.an  be 

<!«vised  which  will  insure  wholly  rr^prta- 

tions  of  public  funds  to  ph  *'.d 

duKouniKc  private  charity;    *  lie 

niithoritit's  and  of  private  ci'  ^tions,  and  prvxTiiU  any 

dc.iT  division  of  the  field  iis  Ix...  v.. .  ,,.. , ;v  cffor*  •   '♦•   »  "  "*  «*unia>* 

the  growth  of  privately  mnn.igcd  but  publicly  supported  c!.  'imited 

and  harmful  extent;  that  although  often  apparently  econoinuaj  m  ti>c  i^cgiminf, 
it  is  always  in  the  long  run  enormously  expensive:  that  it  indirectly  pftevcnts  a 
})n>{Kr  (^(uipment  and  maintenance  of  the  public  charitable  institiittoBt;  and  that 
it  >  iMnii.itii  !\i  ditadvantaget  far  outweigh  any  immediate  and  temporary  benefits 
ilvit  may  be  derived  when  the  aystcm  is  first  ertabHshed.  (Revised  Bditioa 
\V;uTicr*8  American  Charities,  1908,  page  406.) 
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Dr.  E.  T.  Dcvinc,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  editor  of  The  Survey,  published  a  leading  editorial 
in  that  paper  for  December  23,  1911,  in  which  he  takes  a  positive 
stand  against  public  subsidies  for  private  charities.  This  whole  matter 
has  been  so  well  discussed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  other  places  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  disaission  h'?re.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  scientific  charity  workers  is  that 
no  city  that  wishes  to  get  the  best  results  for  its  money  will  provide 
subsidies  to  private  charities  as  a  permanent  policy. 

The  Control  of  Public  Solicitation 

Most  large  cities,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  business  men  to 
have  personal  knowledge  about  all  the  private  charities,  feel  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  regulate  charitable  solicitation  in  the  com- 
munity. Cleveland  has  developed  a  quite  efficient  system  of  supcr- 
\nsion  over  the  private  charities  through  the  agency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  investigates  the  various  private  institutions  and 
advises  the  public  as  to  which  ones  are  worthy  of  public  supix)rt, 
and  it  even  takes  some  active  steps  to  suppress  fake  charity  solicitors. 
It  conditions  its  endorsement  upon  the  observance  of  certain  stand- 
ards by  the  private  charities  which  ask  for  public  subscriptions. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  advisability  of  having  this 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertake  to  absorb  the 
budgets  of  all  the  private  charities  into  one  big  budget  and  apportion 
the  funds  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  charities,  but  this 
plan  has  not  been  adopted.  In  Denver,  the  various  recognized 
charities  of  the  city  have  attempted  for  years  to  raise  their  combined 
budgets  through  one  central  appeal.  A  leading  charity  worker  who 
is  familiar  with  the  charity  organization  in  Denver  comments  on 
the  plan  as  follows: 

When  Denver  started  on  its  plan  of  raising  all  the  money  it  was  to  us<> 
in  the  city  for  charitable  purposes  through  one  agency,  there  was  a  budget  of 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  I  am  correct  the  experience  is  quite  clear  in 
showng  that  the  increase  of  gifts  to  this  central  fund  does  not  keep  pace  wth 
the  increase  of  need.  I  understand  that  twenty  years  ago  the  project  coverc'l 
th«^  expenses  of  the  different  agencies.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Denv(  r 
?)ociety,  which  I  advise  you  to  secure,  it  sho^Ks  that  in  the  last  eleven  years  thr 
proportion  raised  by  the  central  agency  for  the  different  organizations  droppc<l 
from  forty-five  per  cent  in  the  year  1900  to  a  little  less  then  twenty-nine  jxr 
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cent  in  the  year  1910.    In  other  words,  the  toctc. 

twenty-ooe,  in  the  ymx  1900  miied  ftfty-fivf  -  -  ■  ,*.w  .4 

the  central  organiiatkwi  and  in  the  year  l*> :  kt  cent 

inclepeodcntly  of  their  agreement  with  the  cmir4i  ixHiy. 

My  cfitidm  against  the  plan  is  two-fold.  In  the  ftrat  pboe  as  Aovn 
by  Denver.  I  believe  the  thing  to  be  impracticable.  Take  the  Dsover  Orphans* 
Hume  for  instance.  It  looks  upon  the  subscription  from  the  centfml  oonnitlee 
as  amply  one  of  iu  various  subscriptions,  one  from  which  it  raociv«s  three  thoosmd 
cloUari.  while  it  must  receive  fifteen  thousand  from  other  aourees.  On  one  hand 
it  can  neither  keep  its  promise  not  to  solicit  from  the  community  nor  does  it  feel 
under  any  particular  obli^tion  to  the  centml  council  for  its  fitMiw^^f  wmj^nifft, 
My  further  objection  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organised  charity  end. 
Every  one  of  the  societies,  excepting  what  they  call  the  centnl  ottce,  is  free  to 
go  out  to  non-subacribers.  The  central  office  doing  the  work  in  the  oonsnonity 
of  organised  relief  is  prohibited  from  so  doing.  It  results  in  suddng  all  the  Hfs 
out  of  the  central  office.  There  is  no  way  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  oom> 
nvmity  the  work  of  organisation  more  effectively  than  in  the  pleas  for  spedfie 
•  •'  }c•^ts  such  as  come  so  often  to  the  office  of  the  organised  charity,  and  with  that 
I .  s  \\  .!ity  cut  off,  the  income  is  necessarily  curtailed  and  the  co-opemtion  brti 
ti.c  cuiiral  office  and  the  community  is  reduced  to  almost  a  vanishing  point. 


In  The  Survey,  September  18,  1909,  Mr.  Prands  H.  McLean, 
who  was  at  that  time  field  sccrctar>'  of  the  Chanty  Qrganigation 
Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Fotmdation,  describes  a  plan  some- 
what different  from  this  which  seems  more  practicable.  The  plan 
is  for  the  leading  commercial  organization  to  agree  that,  so  far  as 
the  members  of  its  own  organization  are  concerned,  they  will  all 
make  their  contributions  to  a  central  fund  to  be  administered  by 
their  ou-n  committee  and  apportioned  by  it  to  the  various  charitiet 
in  accordance  with  their  best  judgment.  This  wotdd  enable  them 
imictically  to  control  the  charitable  program  of  the  city  and  would 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  judgment  ivithout  in  any  way 
limiting  the  action  of  those  outside  of  their  own  or|:anizatioQ  and 
without  limiting  the  actixnties  of  the  various  individual  charities 
in  soliciting  money  from  jxxjple  outside  of  the  commercial  body.' 

In  Kansas  City  the  Board  of  Public  Wel£are,  which  is  a  regular 
munici{xil  department,  is  charged  by  ordinance  that  it  **  shall  from 
time  to  time  investigate  as  to  the  efficiency  and  merit  of  any 
organizations  soliciting  funds  or  other  property  for  charitable  pur^ 
poses,  and  upon  application  therefor  the  Board  may  issue  cards  in 
such  form  as  the  Board  may  adopt,  endorsing  sudi  oc]gantatioo8 
as  worthy  of  confidence  and  assistance.  And  aU  organisations 
roceiWng  such  cards  shall  in  nuumcr  and  fonn  as  required  by 
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Board  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  as  often  as  required,  stating 
«.he  uses  and  purposes  to  which  said  funds  or  other  property  have 
been,  or  are  to  be,  applied."  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  investigated  59  charities  and  endorsed  41  of 
Ihem  as  worthy  of  public  supix)rt.  These  endorsed  charities  have 
Lcen  printed  on  a  stiff  card  and  furnished  to  all  the  business  houses 
in  such  form  as  can  be  used  for  their  ready  reference.  The  unendorsed 
charities  have  most  of  them  ceased  to  be.  It  is  not  only  desirable  to 
suppress  fake  charities  but  also  to  discourage  any  charitable  cnter- 
]  arises  that  are  imw*ise  and  to  regulate  those  that  are  badly  managed 
or  wasteful,  even  though  their  motives  may  be  good. 

The  practice  of  soliciting  money  from  saloons,  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  certain  women  mission  workers,  has  been  prohibited 
in  Kansas  City  by  an  order  of  the  chief  of  police.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Legislature  of  1909  passed  the  following  law  which  went  into 
effect  July,  1909: 

An  Act  Relative  to  the  Receiving  of  Alms  in  Public  Places  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Section  1.  No  p)crson  shall  receive  contributions  of  money,  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  other  articles  or  things  in  or  upon  any  part  of  the  streets,  parks, 
public  gTX>uncls  or  other  public  places  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
except  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  within  such  times  and  places  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  a  license  granted  therefor  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  ap- 
proved in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  times  and  places  by  the  police  commis.sioner  of 
said  city;  and  a  f>erson  so  receiving  without  a  license  who  is  unknown  to  a  police 
officer  in  whose  presence  the  offense  has  been  committed  may  be  arrested  by  such 
officer  without  a  warrant. 

Section  2.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  in  accordance 
wth  the  provisions  of  section  forty-six  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twelve  of 
the  revised  laws,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Under  this  law,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  granted  licenses  to  the 
solicitors  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  which  they  stipulated  among 
other  things  that  a  thorough  accounting  for  all  funds  raised  or  used 
by  the  Salvation  Army  for  charitable  piuposes  should  be  rendered  to 
the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Suppressing  Vagrancy 

The  practice  of  begging  on  the  street  for  individual  alms  is  pro- 
hibited in  nearly  all  cities.  But  in  many  instances  the  regulation 
is  not  strictly  enforced,  largely  because  the  police  and  the  public 
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arc  not  fully  conWnoed  that  the  dumtable  machinwy  of  the  ctty 

is  so  adequate  as  to  make  such  begging  abeohttdy  iinneoeHary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  police  should  refer  all  beggars  to  the  princtpal 

-ncy  of  the  city  and  warn  them  that  if  they  arc  found  begging 

..K '-^y  ^^*ill  be  arrested,  and  this  polic>'  should  be  strictly  adhered 

to.  This  {x)Iicy  was  followed  vMi  a  marked  degree  of  fuoccM  in  the 
(  itv  of  \  .V  York  from  June  4.  1902,  to  February  5.  1906.  During 
!..•  *  .1  ui  i!i.ii  time  seven  }X)licc  oflficerR  were  detailed  to  work  in  direct 
i'oijeration  \\\i\\  the  Charity  Orf^nization  Society  for  the  expreas 
I  ur;'n  r  of  suppressing  street  lx»KKinK-  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Jennings. 
chair!,  an  nf  the  Mendicants  Committee  of  »>'"  n»v,ri*tv  Hryri^myatym 
Shi.';,    IK  I  at  the  dose  of  that  period: 

In  the  three  years  and  a  half  since  the  ticKinning  of  this  eloicr  co-operstioii 
of  the  police  department  with  this  Society,  the  ntuattoo  hi 

til  rent.     .     .     .     Except  in  a  few  instancx^s  in  which  we  hsire 
fur  a  waminK  in  c-otirt  or  for  a  suspended  sentence,  prBcticaHy  aU  who  have  bMB 
.nrrrsto!  :ind  prusix  utol  on  our  comf)!:tint,  through  the  oAkcrs  of  the  Mcndkaacy 

■  .:l  !  ivc  been  convicted.S'  )  ax  months'  tcnn.aiKi  hsvetenrcd  tbdr 

!.  n'.  11. 1.     In  the  fifteen  m<>n  g  Sept,  30,  1<K)5,  there  were,  as  we  hsve 

..!:.  atly  written  you.  1,863  such  arrrsis.  while  the  entire  police  forre  oatside  the 
M<  iiiic-ancy  detail  were  reported  to  have  arrested  only  565  pemns  on  a  cfaaige 
. !  \  .>^r  tit-y.  In  the  month  of  Januzuy  of  this  year  there  were  195  arresU  by  the 
.tViv  r.  ..f  the  Mendicancy  detail.  The  Mendicancy  detail  was  aholtshrd  on 
F'  «.  >t!i.  In  the  remainder  of  that  month,  a  period  of  twenty*fottr  days,  there 
w.  r<  .^  ixrtol  to  have  been  mode  only  thirty  arrests  by  the  polke  olCccn,  and 
\\\  u  t  >  .i!r«  .ily  a  very  considerable  increase  of  street  begging  in  many  nrighhor- 
h..-ls. 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  "  Minor  OfTenaes  in  Michigan, 

^'      *     ins  and   Remedies,"  appointed  in    1909,  gives  nionerous 

uggcstions  unih  regard  to  vagrancy  and.  among  other  things. 

mentions  the  importance  of  having  a  mendicancy  officer.  In  Kansas 

('ity  the  {xjlice  de|)artment  appointed  an  employment  officer  in  the 

f;ill  of  1910  and  the  number  has  now  int>wn  to  four.     They  keep 

a  card  record  of  transient  men  as  they  discover  them,  from  day  to 

ke  frequent  inspections  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses,  and  keep 

1  pressure  on  all  the  vagrants  to  make  use  oC  either  the 

emploxTTient  bureau  or  the  public  quarr>',  both  of  which  are  main* 

tained  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

If  the  presstirc  brou}*ht  to  l^nr  by  mendicancy  ofltors  is  to  be 
effective,  no  free  lodgings  in  mission  halls  nor  any  free  soup  kitcbeot 
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should  be  permitted;  in  fact,  the  standard  of  the  cheapest  lodging 
houses  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below  where  each  man  gets 
a  clean  bed  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  use  of  the  municipal 
lodging  house,  where  it  exists,  should  be  carefully  conditioned  upon 
the  patrons  compljing  with  a  definite  program  of  work.  The  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis  published  an  interesting  bulletin  on  the  problem 
of  street  begging,  December  29,  1911.  In  fact,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  Hteraturc  on  this  subject  for  those  who  wish  to  study  it  in  greater 
detail 

A  consistent  policy,  if  strictly  adhered  to  by  any  city,  woula 
result  in  dri\'ing  the  professional  beggars  to  some  other  city.  In 
fact,  some  cities  have  had  the  deliberate  policy  of  paying  the 
transportation  of  transient  paupers  out  of  town  to  the  next  important 
city.  This  policy  has  made  it  possible,  in  times  past,  for  dishonest 
or  lazy  paupers  to  travel  across  the  continent  wherever  they  pleased 
without  paying  any  railroad  fare.  At  one  time,  it  was  common 
to  ask  the  railroad  companies  to  furnish  passes  for  charity  cases, 
but,  in  recent  years,  there  have  been  pretty  effective  laws  to  prevent 
the  railroad  companies  from  dumping  the  paupers  of  one  community 
onto  another  community  by  furnishing  them  free  transportation. 
The  associated  charities  or  charity  organization  societies  of  the 
country  have  a  mutual  agreement  which  forbids  the  sending  of  a 
family  that  has  become  dependent  in  one  community  into  another 
commimity  to  be  cared  for  unless  they  have  relatives  there  who 
promise  in  advance  that  they  will  care  for  them.  In  fact,  the  practice 
of  beating  their  way  on  the  trains  is  a  very  common  one  among 
vagrants,  and  the  cities  of  the  coimtry  have  the  problem  of  caring 
for  the  hoboes,  complicated  by  this  practice  of  stealing  rides. 
The  able-bodied  vagrants  should  be  compelled  to  work  and  even 
the  cripples  should  be  provided  with  special  work  suited  to  the 
handicapped.  But  a  strict  adherence  to  this  policy  in  most  com- 
miuiities  would  result  in  so  much  complaint  against  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  that  the  ordinary  citizens  would  probably  provide 
help  individually  to  those  who  should  Ixi  subjected  to  the  com- 
munity's system  of  discipline.  Therefore,  efficiency  in  controlling 
the  problem  of  vagrancy  can  only  be  achieved  when  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  is  developed  within  the  community.  Besides 
this,  there  should  be  some  mutual  agreement  between  cities  which 
will  prevent  the  sending  of  paupers  from  one  commimity  to  another, 
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unless  the  community  to  which  they  are  lent  ti  the  one  to  which 
they  actually  belong;.  It  iccms  doubtful  if  we  will  be  able  to  get  an 
atisolutdy  comprehensive  and  binding  agreement  between  all  the 
leading  cities  to  puraue  such  a  policy,  and  it  is  theiefbie  important 
that  wc  should  have  state  and  national  laws  which  will  prevent  any 
public  or  private  charitable  agencies  sending  a  pattper  on  to  some 
other  community  u-ithout  having  proper  evidence  that  that  com- 
munity is  his  rightful  abode.  The  method  of  sending  them  from 
place  to  place  is  expensive  and  relieves  them  from  that  dose 
stiiHTx-ision  which  might  succeed  in  reclaiming  them  firom  their 
condition. 

Outdoor  Relief 

By  public  outdoor  relief  is  meant  the  giving  of  groceries  or  other 
material  relief  from  the  public  treasury  to  families  in  their  homes 
\inthout  sending  them  to  the  poor  farm  or  other  charitable 
institution. 

The  gi\nng  of  such  relief  is  fmught  with  various  dangers. 
I  intly.  if  relief  comes  too  easily,  it  destroys  the  ambition  of  its 
recipients  and  relief  becomes  a  substitute  for  work.  Secondly. 
if  relief  Is  so  given  the  underpaid  workman  that  it  acts  as  a  substititte 
for  what  should  be  gotten  in  the  form  of  better  wages,  then  the 
benefits  of  charity  go  to  the  capitalist  rather  than  to  the  poor.  The 
more  of  such  charity  there  is  given  the  lower  the  rate  of  wages  be- 
comes. Thinily,  when  public  funds  arc  spent  for  rclief,  it  is  very 
natural  that  those  receiving  the  aid  should  be  grateful  to  those  who 
dispense  it  and  should  desire  where  possible  to  make  some  sort  of 
return  for  it.  Such  return  has  often  been  made  in  the  fbnn  of  votes 
or  political  work  to  secure  votes  for  the  poor  commissiooerB*  party. 
This  has  commonly  led  poor  conunissioners  to  dispense  rchcf  with  a 
direct  view  to  securing  political  power,  and  the  whole  fund  for  poor 
relief  degenerates  into  a  mere  political  slush  fund. 

Relief  should  not  be  given  without  thorough  inxxstigation  of 
the  applicants  and  the  maintaining  of  good  case  records  and  thor- 
oughly constructive  treatment  of  the  aided  families  by  a  trained 
social  worker.  Thus  far  {niblic  outdoor  rclief  has  practically  never 
been  administered  in  this  way  in  the  United  Sutcs.  The  various 
associated  charities  or  charity  organization  societies  of  the  country 
have  developed  the  principlesof  scientific rdscf-giving  to  a  high  degree. 
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aiid  it  has  been  an  ideal  with  many  of  them  tliat  tliey  should  furnish 
the  necessary  ad\ncxj  to  relief-giving  agencies  so  that  their  relief  might 
be  administered  in  the  proper  way.  Most  of  them,  however,  have 
develoix>d  into  relief-giving  agencies  themselves,  and  there  is  almost 
universal  complaint  among  them  that  their  funds  arc  not  adequate 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  relief.  In  very  few  instances,  if 
any,  have  the  city  or  county  authorities  sought  and  consistently 
followed  the  advice  of  these  scientific  charity  workers.  In  some  cities 
the  public  funds  have  been  turned  over  to  the  associated  charities, 
to  be  administered  by  them,  but  this  scheme  carries  with  it  the  dangers 
of  a  public  subsidy  to  a  private  institution,  although  it  probably 
offers  an  improvement  over  ordinary  public  outdoor  relief.  In 
Kansas  City  the  process  has  been  directly  reversed,  and  social  workers 
for  thoroughly  investigating  and  supervising  the  applicants  for 
relief  are  now  furnished  freely  to  any  of  the  private  charities  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  their  work  furnishes  the  chief  basis 
for  the  relief  of  the  Provident  Association.  In  some  places,  where 
there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  public  officials  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  the  problem  of  public  outdoor  relief,  certain  classes  of 
cases  have  been  selected  for  pensions.  The  last  legislature  of  Kansas 
passed  a  law  providing  that  the  county  commissioners  might  grant 
pensions  to  permanently  disabled  people.  The  last  Missouri  legi.s- 
lature  passed  a  law  estabHshing  jxinsions  for  widows  and  women 
whose  husbands  were  in  prison,  the  rate  being  based  on  the  niunber 
and  ages  of  the  children.  The  application  of  the  law  is  restricted 
to  Jackson  County,  the  county  in  which  Kansas  City  is  located. 
England  has  recently  established  an  extensive  system  of  old  age 
f)cnsions.  The  almost  universal  inadequacy  of  the  funds  of  private 
relief  societies  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  relief  makes  public 
outdoor  relief  a  practical  necessity  in  large  cities.  The  report  of  the 
New  York  Commission  on  Congestion  advocates  a  limited  application 
of  the  system  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  that  city,  although  that  city 
has  previously  been  held  up  as  a  conspicuous  proof  that  it  was  prac- 
tical and  preferable  for  a  city  to  get  along  without  public  outdoor 
relief.  The  discussion  of  this  proposal  for  New  York  to  enter  upon 
some  outdoor  relief,  which  was  contributed  by  various  leading  charity 
workers  to  The  Survey  of  March  25,  1911,  shows  that  there  is  a 
trend  of  feeling  even  among  the  best  charity  workers  in  the  direction 
of  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  correct  administration  of 
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public  outdoor  relief,  rather  than  to  foUow  the  policy  of  a  total 
abolition  of  public  outdoor  relief,  if  indeed  that  policy  were  po«ible. 

PrevenHng  Dtstitutian 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  attention  of  chanty  workefi 
sliduld  be  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  dcstittstion.  In  fact. 
if  >'ou  consider  the  main  cause  of  destitution,  it  can  be  diown  haw 
they  can  all  be  forestalled  if  proper  plans  are  set  on  foot.  Among 
tho  Icadin.:  causes  may  be  mentioned  unemployment,  widowhood 
atitl  <Ii  Sill  ion,  sickness  and  accidents,  old  age.  Irrw  waj^.  and  the 
monofwlizing  of  the  natural  resources. 

I-  !o\'mcnt   can    be    met    by   emplpjinCTn    imrraus,    ihc 

1  : . .  :  1 1  of  public  works  where  necessary  and  by  unemployment 

insurance.  Widowhood  can  be  met  by  life  insurance,  widow  pensions 
and  the  safej^uording  of  living  husbands.  DesertioQ  can  be  greatly 
rctiuccd  if  society  ^-ill  pay  for  relentless  prosecutioo.  The 
sickness  of  to-day  is,  much  of  it,  preventable.  Sick  benefits  should  be 
r>ro\'idcd  for  along  \\nth  other  daily  necessities  by  membership  in 
Unefit  societies.  Accidents  should  be  largely  covered  by  working- 
men's  compensation  laws  and  compulsor>'  in.suranoe.  CMd  age 
{xMisions  should  be  arranged  by  law,  probably  on  a  basis  where  the 
jKoplc  would  pro\nde  for  them  by  contribution  during  their  working 
\i'ars. 

A  ir:  inachinery  for  the  arourauon  of  coo- 

troversii  .  ■  1 1  .n  .  .liv  .  i ':  .  land  and  Australia  haxx  laws  estate 
lishing  boards  with  power  to  fix  minimum  wages.  Wisconsin  and 
Massachusetts  have  had  commissions  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  such  plan  in  their  respective  states,  and  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission has  already  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan  The  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  is  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  pbtform  of  the  National 
Consumers*  League.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  attack  the 
monopolizing  of  the  natural  resources  through  government  regulation 
of  corporations.  It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that  both  the 
rqxjrt  of  the  Commission  on  Congestion  apjxjinted  by  Ma>'or  Gay- 
nor.  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing,  adopted  December 
U ,  191 1 ,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Ci\nc  Commission,  recommend  a  modified 
fomi  of  single  tax  as  a  means  of  improving  the  cooditiofis  of  the  poor. 

In  some  eighteen  difTcrent  cities  there  are  free  legal  aid  societies. 
Kansas  City  hxis  a  Free  Legal  Aid  Bureau  as  a  regular  public  muni- 
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cipal  agency,  to  prevent  the  poor  from  being  defrauded  out  of  their 
just  dues.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  its  existence  it 
handled  2,314cases  at  anaverage  cost  of  50  cents  |x;r  case  and  collected 
$6,046.46  for  the  poor.  Provident  loan  agencies  or  public  imwnshops 
are  a  part  of  the  municipal  machinery  in  some  foreign  countries,  but 
have  not  yet  Ixjen  adopted  in  any  American  city,  so  far  as  I  know, 
although  they  are  being  operated  successfully  by  private  enterprises 
in  various  cities. 

By  lapng  emphasis  on  these  remedies  outdoor  relief  can  be 
reduced  to  a  very  low  stage. 

Social  Service  Work  in  Hospitals 

A  general  hospital  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  nearly  every 
city  for  caring  for  the  sick  poor.  The  hospital  is,  in  a  sense,  a  health 
provision  for  the  people,  but  it  is  also  a  charitable  institution.  The 
treatment  of  individuals  is  not  effective  if  they  cannot  secure  the 
proper  diet,  fresh  air  and  clean  living  quarters  when  discharged. 
The  recovery  of  the  people  may  even  be  hindered  by  unhappy  social 
relations  between  the  members  of  a  family,  or  between  a  man  and 
his  neighbors.  These  conditions  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  aid  of 
a  good  social  worker.  There  is  always  a  question  also  as  to  who  is 
entitled  to  free  treatment.  This  should  be  determined  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  charitable  relief.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of  Boston 
has  developed  a  social  service  department  in  connection  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  success  of  his  experiment  has 
been  conspicuous  and  it  has  become  an  example  to  all  charity  hospitals. 
He  began  in  October,  1905,  with  one  social  worker.  He  said,  in  June, 
1911 — *'We  now  have  nine  paid  workers  and  under  these  we  have 
twenty-five  volunteers.  ...  As  our  work  has  gone  on,  it  has  grad- 
ually divided  itself  into  a  number  of  departments."  He  has  named 
and  described  departments  for  tuberculosis,  for  nervous  people,  for 
the  problems  of  sex,  dealing  particularly  with  the  problems  of  un- 
married mothers,  and  for  teaching  hygiene. 

Institutional  Problems 

I  have  not  attempted  to  say  exactly  what  institutions  any  city 
should  have,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  every  city  will  have  some. 
Whether  they  are  hospitals,  infirmaries,  insane  asylums,  children's 
homes,  or  any  other  sort  of  institutions,  they  will  all  have  certain 
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problems  whirl;  mon  to  institutional  life.  The 

construction  anu  N^unuttion  of   T     *  *         ^         .  h  purpom  luive  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  their  effi<  problems  are  mffi- 

ciently  disaissed  elsewhere  and  it  lo  embody  them  in 

this  article.  The  same  is  true  oi  mc  pTvuic!  '    *     'f  the  object 

of  ihvsc  institutions  is  to  relieve  human  mr>  rk  must  be 

tested  by  their  success  in  8cr\nng  this  ]  Some  of  the  wont 

problems  in  all  institutional  life  are  coir  *    *'     matten  of 

the  employment  of  the  inmates  and  ot  it  of  their 

social  life.  People  who  lead  a  tiscless  and  monotonous  life  are  bound 
to  be  tmhappy.  It  is  not  enouf^h  that  the  inmates  of  charitable 
institutions  should  merely  have  their  physical  wants  provided  for. 
They  should  all  be  furnished  with  occui>ations  suitable  to  their  capao> 
ity,  not  only  as  a  means  occupying  their  time  but  so  that  they  may 
contribute  toward  their  own  support  as  much  as  possible.  Besadet 
this,  they  need  amusement  and  recreation  and.  where  possible, 
they  should  be  given  good  educational  advantages.  Outdoor  life 
is  preferable  where  it  can  be  supplied.  The  limitations  of  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  discuss  specific  occupations,  but  the  heads  of  all 
institutions  should  be  required  to  give  attention  to  these  problems. 
The  problems  of  financial  management  and  proper  systems  of 
accounting  ore  of  great  importance.  The  heads  of  all  departments 
or  agencies  engaged  in  charity  work  should  make  frequent  reports 
and  these  reports  should  show  gains  and  losses.  com()arati\'c  costs 
between  the  various  months  and  years  of  the  institution  itself,  and 
between  itself  and  other  similar  institutions;  these  comparisons  to 
be  based  on  a  standard  unit  of  ser\ice.  A  ver>'  fidl  and  able  dis- 
cussion of  tests  of  efficiency  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Allen's  book  entitled  "Efficient  Dcmocrac>'." 

Efficient  Workers 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done  to  seciux;  proper  plans  and 
machinery  for  doing  charity  work  effectively,  the  result  cannot 
possibly  be  achieved  through  any  means  unless  the  people  employed 
to  carry  on  the  work  have  the  ability  and  training  to  do  their  work 
and  also  have  a  kindly  spirit  in  their  hearts.  In  order  to  secure  this 
kind  of  people  the  sakuies  paid  to  them  must  be  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  good  standxuxl  of  intelligence  and  comfort. 
They  must  be  selected  because  of  their  qualifications.  Mere  con- 
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sidcrations  of  political  expediency  cannot  be  given  any  weight. 
I  believe  tliat  a  civil  semce  merit  system  of  the  right  sort  is  the 
best  agency  for  securing  this  class  of  workers.  Such  a  system  would 
be  quite  exacting  in  its  standards  of  admission  to  the  service  so  that 
it  \NX>uld  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  get  in  merely  on  account  of 
his  political  connection.  The  system  ought  to  give  the  heads  of 
departments  or  the  proper  supervising  boards  great  freedom  to 
discharge  any  employees  who  are  not  satisfactory  to  them.  If 
people  should  happen  to  be  discharged  for  political  reasons,  which 
of  course  they  ought  not  to  be,  there  should  at  least  be  a  guarantee 
tliat  their  successors  must  be  qualified  jxjoijle.  I  have  heard  various 
complaints  from  heads  of  departments  in  different  places  where 
civil  service  rules  prevailed,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impo.ssiblc 
for  them  to  get  rid  of  dead  timber.  In  Kansas  City  the  civil  service 
rules  are  quite  liberal  in  granting  power  to  the  heads  of  departments 
to  discharge  any  employees  for  any  reasonable  cause.  Some  have 
been  discharged  from  the  department  with  which  the  writer  is  con- 
nected, for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  inefficient,  and  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  making  the  discharge  effective.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  difTiculties  which  have  been  ix)inted  out  in  other 
places  are  an  essential  part  of  a  strict  merit  system.  Those  who  are 
accepted  as  social  workers  in  any  city  department  should  not  only  be 
required  to  have  some  knowledge  of  social  work  but  they  should 
be  required  to  study  continuously,  just  as  public  school  teachers 
are  required  to  attend  institutes  and  do  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tinuous study  in  connection  with  their  work. 

Co-ordinating  Social  Betterment  Agencies 

The  problem  of  the  efficient  administration  of  charity  cannot 
be  entirely  divorced  from  the  consideration  of  how  the  agencies  for 
dealing  with  the  poor  are  to  be  related  to  the  machinery  for  handling 
the  sick  and  the  delinquent.  The  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  delin- 
quent are  interrelated  problems.  People  who  are  too  poor  to  secure 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living  become  sick,  or  people  who  are  sick 
lose  their  earning  capacity  and  become  poor.  People  whose  resistance 
is  broken  down  either  by  poverty  or  sickness  become  delinquent,  and 
criminals  often  become  poor  through  shiftlessness  or  sick  through 
vice  and*  dissipation.  Because  of  this  interrelation  it  is  imix)rtant 
that  the  agencies  dealing  with  all  these  classes  should  be  carefully 
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co-ordinated.  These  ckunes  are  also  dotely  related  to  the  problcmt 
of  Ixid  It  «inditions.  They  create  bad  conditiow» 

on  one  !..  tuns  tend  to  break  down  normal  hnmao 

\icii\^  and  throw  them  into  theee  daieet,  on  the  other  hand.    Thens 
^.         '    agencies  which  arc  intended  to  improve  bad  living  and  work- 
iitions  also  need  to  be  ckxiely  related  to  the  airencies  which 
deal  with  the  unfortunate  classes. 

In  even*  larRC  city  there  arc  at  work  charitabie  agencies,  cor- 
reiaiomil  aKeiines.  tenement  house  commissions  or  other  machinery 
for  improving  housing  conditions,  agencies  for  dealing  with  industrial 
I  )iT)l>lems,  such  as  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  an  employment  bureatt, 
aii<I  a  department  of  factory  inspection.  There  are  other 
working  at  the  health  problems  of  sanitary  inspection, 
insjicction  of  schools,  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  the  control 
ot  contagious  diseases  and  the  maintenance  of  hospitok  and  dis> 
ixmsaries,  etc.  There  should  be  added  to  this  category  the  agencies 
maintained  by  the  school  authorities  for  preventing  truancy  and 
\\w  cure  of  incorrigibility  and  backwardness.  All  these  must  be 
wox'cn  into  one  united  system.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  I 
would  suRgest  the  maintenance  of  a  common  registr>'  of  cases,  and 
a  mutual  exchange  of  infonnation.  In  fact,  no  registry  will  belafge 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  all  these  agencies,  excepting  a  registry 
(»f  the  entire  population,  such  as  I  have  advocated  heretofore  in  this 
I M\\yL'r.  The  Boston  Associated  Charities  has  developed  a  very  remark- 
able registration  bureau,  or  ** Confidential  Exchange,**  as  they  prefer 
to  call  it,  for  the  use  of  social  betterment  agencies.  It  is  quite  complete 
s<)  far  as  the  registration  of  cases  by  private  agencies  is  concerned. 
It  also  contains  the  registry  of  cases  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  the  State  Board  of  Minor  Wards,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  record 
criminal  cases,  school  truants,  or  a  number  of  the  lines  of  data  pro- 
posed here.  The  only  public  attempt  at  maintaining  a  rcgistr>*  of 
any  definite  portion  of  the  population,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  attempt 
in  New  York  City  to  maintain  a  continuous  registry  of  the  school 
children,  which  effort  is  described  in  The  Survey,  of  February  17, 
1*>1 2.  In  order  to  keep  the  general  registrN"  up  to  date,  it  will  be  ncccs- 
siiry  to  keep  some  track  of  the  movements  of  the  ix>ople.  This  could 
U'  (lone  with  some  degree  of  success  by  requiring  reiwrts  from  real 
t^tatc  and  rental  agencies  and  by  keeping  track  of  new  buildings 
through  the  building  deixartmcnt,  but  the  population  woukl  have  to 
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be  checked  over  periodically  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections. But  this  is  nothing  more  than  is  being  done  separately 
now,  by  the  school  census  takers,  the  assessors,  the  election  com- 
missioners and  the  makers  of  city  directories,  so  that  this  plan 
really  involves  nothing  more  than  the  proper  systematizing  of  agencies 
already  in  existence  in  most  cities,  I  do  not  beHevc  that  any  scheme 
which  would  seem  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  ixK)plc,  such  as 
requiring  them  to  get  permits  before  moving,  would  be  acceptable 
in  the  United  States. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  article  to  give  only  a  general  outline 
of  the  provisions  that  seem  to  me  necessary  for  dealing  effectively 
with  the  charitable  problems  which  exist  in  all  cities. 


iiM.f/  ii'vrv   IS  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 


By  Otiio  (irandporo  Cartwrigiit, 
t>trector  at  Rcaean-h  of  the  Westchoftcr  County  RcMwdi 

"  It  is  one  thin^  to  know  that  an  evil  exists  and  to  denotinoe  it. 

It  i.H  quite  another  thing  to  put  your  finger  oo  the  cause  d  it.  and  it 

is  still  another  to  devise  a  remedy."*    In  diagnosing  the  e^nls of  county 

c>nt,  I  shall  first  put  my  finger  on  the  causes,  then  announce, 

.  ..ounce,  the  evils,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  and  lastly 
IMVscrilxj  remedies  which  are  not  altogether  my  own  devices.  Ther&- 
I.  -r  r.  my  topics  viill  be,  causes  of  inefficiency,  specimens  of  inefficiency, 
i.y.\  methods  of  efficiency. 

Among  the  chief  causes  of  inefficiency  and  its  resultant  extrax'a- 
^ancc  in  ooimty  government  are  the  following: 

1.  T'  (\  use  of  methods  and  machintTv  of  ailminir;- 
trotion  «  .:  ago  for  sjxirsely  settled  fanninj^  communities 
liut  now  antiquated  and  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  j^reatly  advanced 
.  •  1 . !  T  '  ' •  '.Towing  towTis,  vi  1 "  •  1  cities.  Frequent  attempts  to 
; :.  ;.  i  :>  t  :.  <>  tottering  okl  ii  is  by  special  laws  have  turned 
them  into  patchwork. 

2.  The  political  choice,  for  i)ublic  office,  of  men  imtnuncd  m 
atlininistration  and  unskilled  in  interj^retaiitm  of  the  law. 

3.  The  tendency  of  such  men  to  follow  precedent  rather  than 
.statute  in  the  administration  of  their  offices,  and  consequently  to 
ixMTimit  unwitting  errors  and  make  important  omissions. 

4.  The  lack  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  body  in  letting 
offinal  representatives  know  its  will  in  matters  of  governmental 
ix»liry.  a  cause  by  no  means  confined  to  rural  communities. 

5.  Interest  excited  by  public  scandal  concerning  office  holder.^ 
is  ir  '  '  '  >nal.  Too  much  such  sensation  deadens  dvic  pride 
aiul  ne  impn>\*cment. 

ite  result  of  these  and  other  causes  there  are  found, 
ivirticularly  in  the  more  populous  and  wealthy  counties,  complex 
and  confusing  masses  of  legislation,  general  and  q^ecial,  afferting 
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the  different  cominuiiitics  in  varying  degrees.  There  are  also 
found : 

Inadequate,  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  taxation  systems. 

Inadequate  and  antiquated  systems  of  accoimting  for  public 
funds. 

Puzzling  and  fragmentary  methods  of  reporting  public  busi- 
ness. 

Violations,  evasions,  misinterpretations,  and  neglect  of  the 
laws,  by  public  officials — many  of  such  irregularities  unintentional. 

Unnecessary  sickness  and  deaths  from  preventable  diseases. 

Hundreds  of  needless  officials  in  public  service  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer,  reduplicating  one  another's  functions  in  various 
ways. 

Waste  and  extravagance  in  many  administrative  departments. 

Capable  officials  compelled  to  interpret  very  freely  or  openly 
to  depart  from  the  law,  or  even  to  obtain  special  legislation  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  efficient  and  economic  service. 

No  plan  of  constructive  statesmanship.  Instead  the  motives 
of  official  selfishness,  home  glorification,  and  private  pocket  prevail. 

In  the  turbulent  days  of  medieval  politics  the  only  force  that 
could  preserve  order  and  discipline  rebellious  states  was  the  church. 
This  had  no  legal  existence  at  first,  but  worked  up  an  organizati6n 
that  controlled  the  world.  Politically  the  New  York  State  counties* 
and  those  of  other  states  following  the  general  plan  of  the  middle 
eastern  states  in  county  development,  resemble  that  medieval 
condition.  The  only  man  competent  to  issue  orders  to  county  oflficers 
that  they  shall  do  thus  and  so,  or,  failing  to  obey,  shall  be  disciplined, 
and  competent  to  enforce  those  orders,  is  that  unofficial  but  most 
powerful  being,  the  county  boss.  The  officers  themselves  have  little 
power  or  influence  one  over  another.  There  is  no  central  executive 
in  the  county,  but,  instead,  a  great  many  practically  independent 
departments,  whose  functions  are  somewhat  confusingly  interlocked 
by  the  complex  requirements  of  county,  town,  municipal,  public 
officers  and  various  other  laws,  and  in  the  larger  counties  by  many 
special  acts  for  particular  municipalities.  Many  of  these  are  con- 
flicting and  practically  impossible  to  reconcile. 

*  The  diicuMion  in  this  paper  relates  in  general  to  counties  of  this  type.  In  the  South,  where 
the  Viisima  type  at  counties  prevails,  the  entire  governmental  structure  Is  different.  Many 
county  systems  show  great  advances  over  the  type  of  counties  described  here.  The  writer  has 
{reqaently  in  mind,  throughout  this  article,  the  New  York  State  system  of  counties. 
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There  ib  an  official  executive  head  of  ail  the  oountict  in  the  iUte, 
Tianuly.  the  governor,  but  his  function  ift  not  diitctivc;  it  is  disciplin- 
ury  only,  and  called  into  play  only  for  the  removal  oC  officers  guilty 
of  gross  miscxmduct.  The  governor  appoints  a  laige  number  of  state 
officials  who  might  be  called  the  state  ministry.  Each  one  o£  these 
has  some  general  powers  over  county  affairs,  and  a  good  deal  oC  direct 
control  over  some  particular  county  official.  Note  the  foUowiog 
illustrations : 

The  sute  excise  commissioner  has  genend  supervisioo  of  the 
collection  of  excise  taxes,  and  direct  control  over  the  county's  deputy 
commissioner  of  excise.  He  may  examine  the  county  treasinvr's 
accounts  ^nth  reference  to  the  excise  fund. 

The  state  board  of  charities  controls  the  county's  care  of  its 
paupers  and  insane  and  has  direct  supervision  over  the  county  supers 
intcndcnt  of  the  poor. 

The  state  commission  of  highways  may  reject  or  approve  plans 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  highways  and  remove  him  from 
office.  The  county  superintendent  is  ap{X)intcd  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  who  arc  elected  by  the  local  touiiships,  and  the  super- 
>isors  fix  the  county  superintendent's  salary,  and  direct  most  of  his 
acti\*itics.     His  rcsixDnsibility.  therefore,  is  a  very  much  dixndcd  one. 

The  county  commissioner  of  elections  is  appointed  by  a  board, 
composed  of  county  judge,  surrogate,  district  attorney,  county 
clerk  and  sheriflF.  His  salary  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  super- 
\nsors.  His  duties  are  regulated  by  the  election  law,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  state  board  of  elections. 

The  county  clerk  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  He  is 
clerk  of  the  county  court  and  of  the  supreme  court,  when  in  scusino 
in  his  district,  and  is  subordinate  ofliccr  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  whom  he  has  to  make  various  reports.  He  also  has  to  report  to 
other  state  officers  and  bureaus  concerning  various  matters  of  the 
county  business.  In  Westchester  County  he  recei\*cs  as  large  a 
salary  as  the  county  judge,  larger  than  the  surrogate,  or  the  district 
attorney,  larger  than  his  superior,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  governor  of  the  state ! 

The  county  treasurer  stands  in  a  similar  position,  but  is  rcqxm- 
sible  to  the  state  comptroller  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts,  and 
for  statistical  information. 
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In  New  York  State  school  commissioners  no  longer  exist. 
School  suix'rintcndents,  whose  numlx^r  varies  according  to  the  ik)1)u- 
lation  of  the  county,  arc  elected  by  school  directors,  of  whom  the 
people  of  each  town  elect  two.  These  superintendents  may  be 
removed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  of  the  state.  The  state 
jjays  these  su|x?rintendents  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  moderate.  The 
county  may  pay  an  additional  sum  by  vote  of  the  board  of  supcr- 
\-isors. 

In  many  coimty  systems  there  is  no  department  of  health. 
It  is  a  strange  contradiction  that  this  function  of  government  which, 
in  state  and  local  municipality  is  invested  with  the  most  mandatory 
powers,  is  entirely  absent  from  county  administration.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  arguments  for  the  entire  elimination  of  the  county  as  a 
needless  political  unit,  and  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  bugaboo  cry 
for  *'Home  Rule."  No  one  objects  to  orders  from  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health.  No  one  objects  to  state  supervision  of  excise, 
nor  to  state  control  of  highways,  nor  to  state  direction  of  schools. 
\\Tiy  not  state  collection  of  taxes,  and  state  care  of  the  poor,  state 
hospitals,  state  regulation  of  all  major  activities? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of 
central  health  authority  in  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  state,  whether 
county  or  assembly  district,  or  what  not,  because  health  laws  and 
ordinances  are  matters  that  cannot  be  enforced  properly  except  by 
a  man  on  the  ground.  A  county  officer,^  with  authority  to  compel 
uniform  administration  among  the  local  health  authorities,  is  better 
than  a  lot  of  local  officers  imregulated. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  labyrinthine  meandcr- 
ings  of  departmental  responsibilities  or  irresponsibilities. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  many 
special  statutes,  or  the  many  special  requirements  of  the  general 
statutes,  that  complicate  and  intermingle  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  various  officers.  The  mere  citation  of  such  acts,  with- 
out reference  to  their  substance,  would  fill  many  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  undue  multiplicity  of  local  officials  and  the  overlapping 
of  their  functions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  administration  of  taxes. 
The  township  is  the  ordinary  imit  of  taxation.  If  there  were  no 
variation  from  this,  the  matter  would  be  much  simplified.  But  there 
are  frequently  more  villages  than  townships  in  a  county.     Some  of 

*  Sone  of  oar  cUtei  provide  for  a  county  oommittiooer  ci  health. 
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thew  He  part  in  one  township  and  part  in  another,  or  perhaps  in 
parU  of  throe  townships.  Each  village  levies  its  own  tax.  The 
whole  state  is  divided  into  school  districts,  each  levying  its  own  tax. 
Sometimes  these  overlap  both  village  and  town.  Superimposed 
oil  these  three  aeries  of  districts  are  spedai  districts  for  fire  proCec- 
uuii.  Overtopping  these  are  water  supply  districts,  lighting  districts, 
garbage  removal  districts,  and  various  other  kinds  oC  districts.  There 
are  to^-nship  assessors,  village  assessors  and  school  district  assfsirai 
Each  set  makes,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  a  separate  valuation  of 
the  pmpcrty  within  his  district.  The  same  parcel  of  land  may  be 
assessed  at  f3.000  on  a  township  roll,  $5,000  on  a  village  roil,  and 
$2,500  on  a  school  district  roll.  , 

There  is  a  school  tax  collector  for  each  school  district,  a  village 
collit  tor  for  each  village,  a  township  ooUector  for  eadi  town/  an 
excise  cx)llector  for  each  excise  district,  ordinarily  the  whole  county, 
and  a  water  tax  collector.  The  collectors  for  towns,  villages  and 
schools  serve  for  ninety  days  only,  and  then  the  collection  is  turned 
over  to  some  other  officials,  the  supervisors,  the  village  treasurer, 
the  county  treasurer.  Westchester  County  has  two  hundred  and 
twelve  collectors  of  taxes.  One  central  receiver  and  twenty  depotaes 
would  be  much  more  efficient. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  inefficiency  is  the  procedure  ocdin»> 
rily  provided  bylaw  for  the  audit  of  claims  a^^ainst  the  county.  Any 
office  or  department  may  order  what  supplies  and  serxnces  it  needs, 
or  which  its  head  thinks  it  needs,  and  the  bills  are  presented  to  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  for  audit.  This  is  a  good  enough  system 
in  a  small  county  where  taxpayers  are  few  and  are  conversant  with 
what  the  county  is  doing.  But  in  a  more  populous  and  wealthy 
county,  it  is  impossible  either  for  the  taxpayers  to  follow  the  details 
of  the  county  business  or  for  the  supervisors  themselves  to  know 
what  bills  should  be  allowed  and  what  rejected.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  advance  appropriation  for  county  audits.  The  bills  against  the 
county  are  never  classified  and  registered  as  charges  against  depart- 
ments. Instead,  the  bills  are  allowed  to  run  on  for  a  year,  then  footctl 
up,  and  the  siun  total  is  raised  by  tax  in  the  annual  budget.  The 
county  is  always  pa>*ing  last  year's  bills.  The  treasurer  cannot  teQ 
at  any  time,  neither  can  any  auditing  committee,  the  amount  of 
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outstanding  encumbrances  against  the  audited  bills  account.  So  the 
account  is  never  closed,  but  runs  on  and  on,  world  without  end.  In 
counties  where  there  is  a  county  comptroller  or  auditor  this  con- 
dition is  not  so  bad.  Such  officer  usually  has  power  to  govern  accoun  ts 
and  audits  and  can  keep  a  sharp  watch.  But  such  counties  are  few 
in  the  East.  In  many  of  the  western  states  the  county  auditor  is  a 
regular  functionary. 

But  cannot  the  public  control  the  allowances  of  these  unclassi- 
fied and  endless  claims  ?  No,  the  public  has  no  more  idea  what  thc\' 
are  for  than  has  the  Gaeksvar  of  Baroda.  A  very  general  law  requires 
the  publication  of  the  list  of  all  these  vouchers.  They  are  usuall>' 
published  in  the  following  form : 


Voucher 
Number. 

Claimant. 

Purpose. 

Amount 
Claimed. 

Amount 
Allowed. 

2347 
2348 

John  Doe, 
Richard  Roe, 

Services  to  County, 
Supplies, 

$1,000.00 
672.00 

$1,000.00 
672.00 

Who  is  John  Doe?  What  services  did  he  perform?  At  whose 
order?  What  is  a  proper  value  for  such  services?  Was  he  overpaid 
or  underpaid?  Were  the  services  needed?  Could  not  that  $1,000 
have  been  dev^oted  to  supplying  a  greater  need  than  the  above  ser- 
vices ?  The  same  queries  may  be  made  regarding  Richard  Roe  and 
his  supplies.  There  are  no  answers  to  these  questions.  If  the  tax- 
payer follows  the  list  of  bills  through  and  tries  to  determine  what 
his  money  is  being  spent  for,  his  ultimate  destination  will  be  a  padded 
cell. 

The  maddening  insufficiency  of  public  records  is  not  confined 
to  accounting  reports.  It  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  official 
county  and  local  publications.  The  taxpayers  ordinarily  can  learn 
nothing  of  details  of  public  business  of  the  county.  The  county 
budget  is  passed  \\nth  all  sorts  of  expenditures  hidden  under  the  item 
"County  Audited  Bills."  It  is  never  submitted  to  the  public  for 
discussion.  The  making  of  the  ordinary  county  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  imscientific  governmental  operations  in  the  universe.*  About 
the  only  course  open  to  the  taxpayer  seems  to  be  to  pay  his  taxes, 
whatever  they  are,  and  forget  it. 

*  Indiana  has  a  state  board  of  accounts  and  a  county  auditor,  who  enforce  an  advance  itcmiz<v] 
estimate,  from  each  officer  and  department,  of  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  Appropriations 
are  based  oa  such  estimates. 
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In  many  counties  the  public  rooordu,  except  county  clerk's 
roconls,  are  often  in  wretched  coodstioo.  The  reoordi  in  sonie  town* 
ships  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  piled  into  boxes.  Some  oC  them  are 
mere  masses  of  jtmihled  papers,  covered  with  dust  and  mould,  kept  in 
barreb  or  bureau  drawers,  or  under  the  spare  bed,  or  any  convenient 
place.  There  are  great  gaps  in  the  records,  in  some  instancea  the 
recofxls  of  several  years  at  a  strcuh  are  mifiong.  Town  oflkials  hA\t 
been  found  who  have  burned  quantities  of  reoofds  to  |»l  fit/  of 
them!  "What's  the  use  o'  koepin'  bundles  of  ole  papers  that  come 
f*m  *way  back  'fore  the  Revolutionary  War?" 

These  features  are  due  to  the  electioQ  of  iminuncd  officials. 
**  How  are  you  going  to  avoid  untrained  officials  in  country  offices?" 
We  cannot  do  so.  But  we  can  have  th4  state  send  irained  officials 
ai  nUervals  to  tiock  local  officials  thnr  diUiis  ami  to  S99  tha$  suck  dmtits 
are  properly  executed. 

How  can  we  increase  the  efficiency  and  decrease  the  cost  of 
county  and  local  administration?  Perhaps  the  greatest  criticism 
of  the  operation  of  the  county  government  as  a  whole  is  that  the 
entire  administration  has  no  plan,  never  did  have  a  plan,  and  appar- 
ently never  w-ill.  until  the  citizens  demand  it.  By  plan.  I  do  not  mean 
the  si'heiiies  and  plots  of  the  ]x>Htical  bosses,  nor  the  intrigues  of 
the  politicians,  nor  the  indiWdual  proposals  by  good  citizens  for 
specific  improvements.  The  boss  has  a  plan.  It  is  to  have  at  his 
disposal  and  control  as  many  big  salaried  jobs  as  possiUe  to  hold  his 
lieutenants  in  line,  and  as  much  official  advertising  as  possible  to 
pvc  to  the  newspapers  an  incentive  to  be  friendly.  His  agents  in 
the  board  of  supervisors  work  u-ith  that  plan  in  view.  The  tax- 
payer is  held  in  contempt,  and  his  protests  are  unheeded.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  office,  forsooth.  Let  him  pay  his 
taxes  and  shut  up.  Such  is  democracy  in  American  county  go\'cni- 
mcnt. 

Indi\*iduals  and  groups  pui  lonvard  plans  in  gaierous  numbers 
for  |>arttcular  improvements,  but  there  is  no  consistent  plan  for  the 
whole  administration.  All  is  ragged  and  every  interest  pulls  in  a 
s{)ccial  direction.  It  is  characteristic  to  select  the  one  or  two  things 
whose  advocates  are  the  strongest,  and  devote  the  coimty's  cncr^^ies 
and  funds  to  those  and  neglect  other  things. 

A  proper  plan  would  be  developed  by  first  exammuig  nunuieiy 
into  the  commimitics'  needs,  making  a  complete  list  d  those  needs  in 
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the  order  of  their  apparent  importance,  then  studying  them  carefully, 
counting  the  cost,  and  spreading  the  budget  allowances  <yvenly  over 
I  he  whole. 

In  some  states,  c.  g.,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  there  are  systems 
closely  akin  to  a  commission  form  of  government  for  the  county. 
In  these  states  the  efficiency  of  county  administration  is  much  more 
marked  than  in  counties  where  the  New  York  system  prevails.  Un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  would  be  brought  alx)ut 
by  centralizing  the  government  of 'the  county  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  not  more  than  five  elected  commissioners,  the  abolition  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  appointment,  by  the  com- 
missioners, of  all  subordinate  officers,  upon  a  basis  of  capacity.  The 
commission  should  have  power,  under  proper  regulation,  to  remove 
from  public  office  for  incompetency  any  of  their  employees.  The 
commissioners  themselves  should  be  controlled  by  electoral  recall. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here  the  commission  form  of 
government  with  the  short  ballot.  It  is  too  well  known.  Its  appli- 
cability to  counties  is  perfect.  The  strongly  fortified  political  party 
system  with  the  boss  at  the  head  stands  in  its  way.  It  would  put 
the  boss  out  of  business.  Therefore,  he  will  usually  oppose  it.  When 
it  is  proposed,  he  sets  up  the  cry  "Revolution,"  "Treasonable  attack 
on  the  institution  of  our  forefathers,"  "Patriotism  overthrown;" 
and  such  outcries  seem  effective. 

I  do  not  believe  in  tearing  down  old  institutions  merely  because 
they  are  old.  Much  less  do  I  believe  in  propping  up  tottering  old 
governmental  machinery  by  awlavard,  cumbersome  and  complex 
devices  that  are  wasteful  and  inefficient.  I  believe  rather  in  building 
new  and  strong  institutions,  adequate  to  the  growth  and  exigencies 
of  the  present,  with  pro\nsion  for  future  expansion,  before  there  is  a 
general  collapse  of  the  old. 

Without  the  revolutionary  measures  that  might  be  necessary 
to  establish  commission  government  in  counties,  without  introducing 
new  political  theories,  is  there  a  way  to  bring  about  efficiency  and 
economy  in  county  administration  under  present  laws?  The  answer 
is  ready.  Prepare  a  plan  for  tite  existing  system,  whatever  that  system 
may  be. 

Since  the  whole  plan  of  an  administration  depends  upon  budget- 
ary control,  the  most  direct  method  of  arriving  at  a  wisely  constructed 
plan  is  to  design  and  operate  a  \visely  constructed  budget.     The 
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experience  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Raearch  in  this 
rfs|)ect  seems  to  furnish  most  valuable  guidance  to  such  an  cod 
rhc  following  outline  of  method  is  compiled  largely  ixom  the  work 
uf  that  Bureau.*  It  is  adaptable  to  any  tax  levying  and  tax  •p'*«^f*f!g 
ity,  from  a  school  district  to  a  state  entire.  It  seems  par- 
u^  tti.y.t  tiio  needs  of  the  county. 

i*LAN  TO  SiciJRB  ErriasNT  Managbmxkt  by  Scnimnc  ^vdgst  U^frtT^, 

I.  The  Butx»T  a  Basis  roR  BmciEscv. 

(I)  Neglect  of  budget  making  prevmlent  in  nearly  all  Amcrkaa  muniopali' 

tki. 

1.  Citizen  thfcs  not  know. 

2.  Citizen  purjxMiciy  kept  in  dark  by  poltUdans. 

3.  Citizen  does  not  cans  until  Uuws  becocne  due— theo  it  is  too  late. 

(II)  Importance  of  properly  constructed  budget. 

1.  Education  in  citizenship. 

(1)  In  community  needs. 

(2)  In  govcmnu'nt  f(Torl«  to  meet  them. 

2.  PixMnotes  under  >f  publk  scrvkc,  and  thcrcCace 

3.  Promotes  eJUietu  -t-rvice,  bccauie  people  kmrnr. 

4.  Tells  whether  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

II.  Importancb  or  Publicity. 

(I)  Publication  of  full  tlctail-s  of  pub! u  i 

1.  Public  plans,  showing  itll  con*       , 

ments  of  cvfry  tlcpartment. 

2.  Public  records,  shu\A*ing 

(1)  Exact  conditions  of  public  funds  at  any  time. 

(2)  Exact  di'iuJlf*!  ttjst  of  am-  tliiiartiiu-nt  or  function  <jf  eovera* 
ment. 

(1 0   l^c  two  sorts  of  put 

1.  That  originatinK 

(1)  Built  on  scraps  i-: 

a.  Omitting  im[>>: 

b.  Wholly  mlsTvprtaenting  policy. 

(2)  Often  giving  undue  praise  or  blame. 

(3)  Often  scandalous  attack  on  personalities. 

(4)  Not  always  enlightening  or  creating  healthy  tnt«f«t  in  dvie 

betterment. 

2.  That  furnished  by  official  reports. 
(1)  Often  doctored  to  cover  faults. 

• '  MaUi«  of  •  MoBldpd  Badfrt.*- B««M  of  Maakipal  RmhvIi.  K«v  York  CBr. 
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(2)  Usually  incomplete  and  confusing,  leaving  the  citizen  hdpless. 
e.  g.,  The  ordinary  reports  of  a  municipal  treasurer. 
No  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities. 
No  cost  accounting. 
Each  fund  account  full  of  transfers. 
Impossible  frequently  to  tell  even  the  net  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  a  fiscal  accounting  jx^riod. 

III.  Essential  Principles  of  Budget-Making. 

(I)  Obtain  knowledge  of  community  needs. 

1.  Study  community  government. 

(1)  How  many  separate  departments? 

(2)  Functions  or  lines  of  activity  of  each, 
a.  What  is  each  trying  to  do? 

h.  What  purposes  has  it  in  view? 

c.  What  services  does  it  require^ 
(a)  Men  employed. 

(6)  Compensation. 

d.  Are  they  necessary  for  commimity  progress? 

2.  Learn  what  community  needs  the  government  does  not  meet. 

(II)  Cost  of  supplying  such  needs. 

1.  Study  public  records,  original  bills,  etc.,  to  learn 

(1)  What  services  community  actually  gets. 

(2)  What  it  should  justly  pay  therefor. 

(3)  Total  cost  of  each  line  of  service  as  rendered. 

2.  Learn  what  an  enterprising  private  business  would  pay  for  similar 

services. 

3.  Estimate  what  unfilled  needs  would  cost. 

4.  Publish  clear  statement  of  the  results  of  such  study. 

(1)  Cost  reports. 

(2)  Graphic  charts  and  representations. 

(3)  Comparison  of  cost  of  each  detail  for  several  years. 

5.  Determine  units  of  service  and  of  pay. 

(Compare  present  hodge-podge  of  county  salaries.*^ 

6.  Determine  standards  of  cost  for  supplies. 
(ni)  Appropriations  to  be  functionally  segregated. 

1.  A  specific  fund  for  each  department. 

2.  A  specific  apportionment  of  such  fund  for  each  detail  of  that 

department. 
(TV)  Install  departmental  and  functional  cost  and  fund  accounting,  with 

1.  Central  accounting  control. 

2.  Prohibition  of  transfers  without  specific  authority. 

3.  Supporting  systems  of  vouchers  definitely  locating  responsibilities. 
(V)  Provide  accurate  records  of  service,  improvements  and  supplies,  obtained 

for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
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(VI)  Prepare  a  budget  exhibit  thowiof  the  cotifB  pbn  ci  the  adminiitftkm. 

(VII)  OiMO  the  buJip^  to  puUic  <tttniMin>i  befoiv  paaiaf  it. 


This  outline  is,  ol  cotirae.  difficult  for  individiial  dtaieni  to  put 
into  effect.  But  a  public  welfare  committee  oC  such  dtaieiis,  or  any 
live  dvic  organization  or  dub  may  brint;  it  about.  Any  dttxcn  has 
the  HKht  to  examine  all  public  records.  The  results  oC  sudi  ciifnina* 
lions  must  determine  the  course  to  be  ptirsticd. 

EfTidency  in  county  government  is  quite  possible.     But  a  com- 
munity of  the  holiest  of  men  cannot  count  upon  it.  tuiless  they  set 
about  obtaining  it.     Any  commimity  of  average  dtizcns  can  g«*t  «t 
if  they  will. 


A  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE  FOR 
NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


By  D.  O.  Decker, 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 


A  municipal  administrative  code  is  conceived  of  as  a  document 
of  legislative  enactment  providing  the  procedure  which  must  Ixi  fol- 
lowed by  city  oflicers  and  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
functions.  It  would  express  in  writing  such  minimum  standards  of 
operative  cfliciency  as  a  business  man  would  require  in  his  private 
business.  It  would  deal,  not  with  the  selection  or  election  of  the 
officials  who  are  to  perform  the  duties,  but  with  the  methods  they 
shall  employ  in  discharging  them. 

Such  a  code  should  be  a  separate  dociunent  from  the  charter. 
It  should  present  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  procedure  now 
contained  in  the  city  charter,  together  with  such  procedure  foimd  in 
the  ordinances  as  is  of  a  permanent  character.  Being  intermediary 
between  the  charter  and  ordinances,  it  would  be  more  subject  to 
change  than  the  charter,  and  less  subject  to  change  than  city  ordi- 
nances. The  latter  should  contain  only  matters  subject  to  frequent 
change,  such  as  [xjlice  regulations,  license  fees,  etc.  This  elimination 
of  procedure  from  the  charter  will  lesson  the  necessity  of  charter 
amendment  and  permit  that  document  to  attain  a  permanency  which 
will  secure  for  it  a  proper  measure  of  dignity  and  stability. 

The  code  should  be  a  complete  manual  of  the  procedure  to  Ix* 
followed  by  each  city  official  in  administering  the  functions  assigned 
to  him  by  the  charter  or  by  other  legislative  acts.  It  should  provide 
the  procedure  to  Ixi  followed  in  the  formulation  of  the  budget,  pur- 
chasing of  supplies,  letting  of  contracts,  regulation  of  city  advertising, 
construction  of  public  improvements,  issuance  of  bonds  or  corporate 
stock,  establishing  of  sinking  funds,  recording  and  reporting  of  muni- 
cipal transactions,  issuance  of  warrants  and  all  other  matters  of  busi- 
ness procedure.  A  code  might  be  so  drawn  that  it  automatically 
insures  constructive  city  planning  before  expenditures  are  authorized. 

One  of  its  fundamental  purposes  should  be  to  make  available 
facts  from  which  city  officials  may  determine  uf)on  their  program  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

(204) 
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Necessity  far  an  Administrative  Code 

No  American  city  has  to-day,  tn  otic  document,  a  oomplele 

odification  of  its  administrative   procedure  and  methods.      To 

a  '  :v  which  should  be  followed  in  perfbnning  many 

is  necessary  to  search  the  geaenl  laws  <d  the 

late,  the  city  charter  and  the  load  ordinances.    Not  only  does  this 

tainty  amonK  city  officials  as  to  what  may  be  requirpd 

il  seriously  handicaps  the  public  in  its  dealtnics  with 

!io  dty.     In  contemplation  of  law,  the  private  dtisen  is  presumed 

•  know  the  exact  limitations  of  the  authority  of  those  who 

o  tity  in  its  contnictual  relations.     If  thc-sc  dly  officials 

iithority  not  given  by  law,  he  deals  with  them  at  his  peril. 

A  code,  if  only  codif>nng  existing  requirements  of  prcxcdure. 
would  well  justify  its  enactment.     When  properiy  drafted,  it  should 

0  further  and  include  matters  of  business  procedure  which  arc  not 
usually  found  either  in  j^eneral  laws,  charters  or  ordinances,  but  are 
left  to  l)c  st'UkHl  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  official  who  happens 

• )  be  in  power. 

To  lx?ltcr  illustrate  how  css<.'nnai  r^  ! 

methods  may  be,  a  comparison  of  the  t  . 

ovcmed  by  commission,  and  each  facing  similar  problems  of  com- 

'   will  be  of  interest.     The  commissioners  of  both  cities 

.  men  and  desirous  of  proving  efficient  administrators. 

The  success  of  commission  government  in  the  one  city  has  been  so 

niarked  that  the  city  is  ix>inted  to  as  proof  of  the  merits  of  this  form 

t*  goveninicnl.     Commission  government  in  the  other  city  may  at 

-est  be  termed  only  moderately  successful.     In  the  first  city,  both 

^    ram  and  routine  of  administration  arc  based  on  known 

>  of  finance  and  on  the  story  told  by  detaikxl  records  oC 

In  the  other  city,  administrative  action  proceeds,  not 

^icts,  but  upon  an  optimistic  hope  that  the  program  and 

-led  may  prove  beneficial.    An  unnecessary  expenditure 

1  the  first  dty  may  be  at  once  ascertained  from  an  examination  of 

accounts  and  records.     In  the  second  dty,  only  by  detailed 

sis  of  extx'nditures  in  every  instance,  can  a  commissiooer  ascer- 

lin  the  significant  facts  even  in  his  outi  department.     The  reason 

ir  this  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  two  dties  will  lie  found 

M  the  fact  that  thnx?  years  Ix'fore  the  first  dty  adopted  commissioQ 

^  )vemmcnt  it  installed  a  most  excdlent  system  of  munidpal  accounts. 
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This  system  has  become  a  part  of  the  city  administration.  It  affords 
information  from  which  adequate  plans  for  both  present  and  future 
needs  can  be  formulated. 

We  arc  justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  no  community  can 
pro\nde  for  efficient  and  economical  local  government  until  it  has 
provided  for  the  installation  of  an  adequate  system  of  municipal 
accounts  through  an  administrative  code  or  by  similar  legislative 
enactment.  The  installation  of  proper  accounting  methods,  while 
it  gives  a  basis  for  efficiency  tests  and  business  methods,  docs  not 
insure  their  adoption.  The  administrative  code  should  meet  this 
need  and  require  the  adoption  of  such  business  methods  and  efficiency 
tests  as  practical  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  For 
example,  a  city  purchasing  supplies  through  a  central  purchasing' 
agency  will  probably  obtain  a  lower  unit  cost  on  supplies  than  is 
possible  where  each  department  purchases  for  itself.  The  code 
should  require  all  purchasing  to  be  made  through  one  bureau  under 
prescribed  business  methods. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  procedure  obtaining  in  various 
cities,  discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  but  little  uniformity  in  municipal 
administrative  methods.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  methods  employed 
by  large  private  corporations  shows  a  decided  similarity  of  methods 
employed  and  a  positive  uniformity  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  procedure. 

Practicability  of  a  Code 

No  adequate  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  why  the  business 
methods  of  a  municipality  cannot  be  made  equally  as  efficient  as 
the  methods  used  in  private  enterprises.  The  success  of  business 
methods,  when  adopted,  has  been  marked.  By  standardizing  spcd- 
fications  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  general  practice  anion ^' 
large  business  corporations,  the  City  of  New  York  has  saved  in  one 
year  a  half  million  dollars.  The  problem  of  formulating  an  adminis- 
trative code  resolves  itself  into  the  feasibility  of  drafting  a  code  of 
methods  and  procedure  which  will  establish  these  uniform  standards 
of  business  efficiency  in  municipal  administration.  Many  laws  of 
mandatory  nature  have  signally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  legislate 
public  officials  into  either  honesty  or  efficiency.  But  the  failure  is 
often  attributable  to  definite  faults  in  the  drafting  of  the  laws.  To 
be  successful,  mandatory  laws  of  this  character  should  be  constructive 
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in  nature*  rather  than  restrictive.  The  admintitnUive  code  ibould 
prescribe  only  thoee  methods  which  haxT  a  tried  and  knoim  vahie, 
and  sliould  be  limited  to  requiring'  nnlv  the  <«— i*«t^nf«  of  cflkient 
administration. 

Thuut^h  there  niay  \yc  ^ootl  inciinxis  and  bod  methods  o£  tiBMact- 
int;  the  business  of  a  niunici|Mility,  there  Is  also  a  best  mffthod.  The 
best  method  for  one  city  is  usually  the  best  method  for  othen  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  such  a  code  may  apply  to  all  the  mmiicipali- 
tii-.  wnihin  a  state.  In  fact,  a  code  of  state-wide  appiicatkm  has 
inherent  advantages.  It  enables  the  public  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  muni(*ipal  procedure  because  of  the  certainty  that  the  methods 
and  rc<|uircments  in  effect  in  one  city  will  be  those  in  effect  in  all 
cities  in  the  state.  If  a  doubtful  jxiint  b  construed  by  the  courts, 
the  one  decision  dears  that  point  of  procedure  for  the  entire  state. 
I'\irihermore.  it  encourages  outside  bidding  on  dty  contracts,  and 
tpves  added  security  in  passing  on  the  legality  of  bond 


Preparation  of  a  Code 

The  drafting  of  a  code  cannot  wisely  be  attempted  until  a  careful 
sillily  is  made,  not  only  of  existing  needs,  but  of  existing  legislation. 
It  is  essential  to  examine  first  the  state  constitution,  the  general 
laws  and  the  dty  charter  and  ordinances.  The  constitution  and 
court  dedsions  construing  it  must  be  examined  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  each  proposed  code  provision.  For  example. 
a  code  to  be  constitutional  must  provide  for  proper  notice  to  property 
owTiers  before  any  steps  may  be  taken  which  subject  their  property 
t<j  s{X!dal  assessments  or  liens  By  constitutional  provision  in  most 
states,  no  property  can  be  taken  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
'  '  *  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  public  purposes.  This  prcNxnts 
\'isions  for  the  condemnation  of  more  property  than  the  city 
may  require  for  immediate  needs,  although  it  may  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  dty  by  such  a  purchase  may  avail  itself  of  increased  vahia- 
lituis  due  to  public  improvements,  to  better  transit  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  dvic  centers. 

Three  reasons  suggest  ihnu  cIm  s  mr  liic  IU'tx^vsuy  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  general  laws  oi  iIk  state  and  the  dty  charter  and 
ordinances  before  drafting  an  administrati\*c  code.  First:  So  far 
as  is  possible,  existing  procedure  should  be  re-enacted  in  the  code. 
This  will  cause  less  confusion  in  foUo\Ning  out  the  code 
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and  make  the  code  more  acceptable  to  the  municipalities  which  will 
be  Kovemed  by  it.  Second:  Lanj^age  which  has  been  construed 
by  the  courts  has  a  definite  advantage  over  new  phraseology.  Such 
language  should  be  used  wherever  feasible,  as  it  insures  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  new  enactment.  Third:  Existing  forms  of 
local  governmental  organization  must  be  considered,  that  the  code 
may  pro\dde  procedure  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  government,  its  various  departments  and  offices. 

If  a  repealing  clause  is  added  to  the  code,  the  schedule  of  laws 
repealed  must  be  most  carefully  drawn,  that  it  may  leave  in  force 
all  non-conflicting  laws,  but  insure  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  might 
permit  a  choice  of  procedure,  where  such  is  undesirable.  As  has 
been  suggested,  much  of  the  procedure  of  the  code  must  be  drawn 
from  business  and  administrative  experience.  Very  few  satisfactory 
precedents  for  this  will  be  found  in  legislative  enactment,  and  in 
formulating  such  provisions  the  draftsman  must  begin  ab  initio. 

Subjects  Properly  Regulated'by  a  Code 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  a  few  subjects  of  municipal  administra- 
tion which  may  properly  be  regulated  by  an  administrative  code. 

(2)  Budget  Making. — The  procedure  for  the  proper  formulation 
of  a  municipal  budget  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  is 
one  that  should  be  made  definite.  These  provisions  should  include 
public  hearings  on  a  tentative  budget  based  upon  examination  of 
detailed  and  classified  requests  from  each  department  and  office. 
The  budget  in  its  final  form  should  be  required  to  show  the  allowances 
grouped  by  specific  functions.  The  appropriation  for  each  depart- 
ment or  office  should  be  placed  under  the  projx^r  function  and  these 
appropriations  again  sul>di\nded  as  to  the  object  of  expenditiu"e. 
The  last  classification,  for  example,  will  show  separately  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  personal  services,  supplias  repairs,  replacements,  etc 
By  summarizing  the  appropriations  throughout  the  budget  for  any 
one  of  these  classifications,  the  total  allowance  made  for  any  kind  of 
service  or  expense  can  be  accurately  obtained.  A  comparison  of 
appropriations  and  results  for  a  year  with  those  of  prior  years,  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  taxpayer  and  necessary  to  scientific  budget 
study. 

(6)  Public  Improvement  Authorizations. — It  is  entirely  practical 
to  require  that  a  program  for  city  improvements  be  formulated. 
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This  program  should  indode,  not  only  the  improvqncntJi  for  the 
c-nsuing  year,  but  also  a  tentative  program  for  lucceeding  yeaim. 
It  is  also  feasible  and  desirable  to  have  provisioas  roqairtng 
timt  all  sewers,  water  mains  and  service  conduits  shaU  be  laid  in  a 
street  before  the  paxing  is  begun.  Too  often  we  witness  the  sorry 
pcctaclc  of  tearing  up  a  sound  and  serviceable  sewer,  because  newly 
I  onstrucUxl  laterals  have  thrust  upon  it  man  wemengit  then  it  was 
designed  to  carry.  This  may  be  eliminated  by  forbidding  the  oon- 
-^iniction  of  any  sewer  until  a  plan  has  been  approved  for  a  complete 
.md  adequate  system  draining  the  entire  sewerage  area. 

(c)  Purchases. — Both  cities  and  private  corporations  depend 
upon  competition  to  reduce  their  contractual  expenditures  to  a 
minimum  cost.  But  while  this  method  employed  by  private  coooems 
has  been  generally  successful,  employed  by  the  city  it  has  too  often 
-^**'fi6ed  itself.     The  key  to  successful  competition  is  an  absolute 

I  inly  among  the  bidders  as  to  what  they  will  be  required  to  do 
iiid  imder  what  conditions  it  must  be  done.  It  is  idle  to  provide 
;in  elaborate  procedure  in  advertising  for  bids  and  fail  to  provide 
for  specifications  which  permit  bonafidc  competition.  By  standard* 
\7.v)\^  specifications,  forms  of  contracts  and  conditions  for  bidding, 
'  ^  rtions  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  may  be  obtained  in  cost. 
standardizing  is  a  proper  requirement  for  the  code.  It  wiU 
iiuan  that  coal  will  be  bought  for  the  heat  it  ^^411  give,  not  the dinkers 
it  produces.  If  the  city  be  of  sufficient  size,  a  testing  laboratory  as 
ill  adjunct  to  a  purchasing  department  will  make  possible  the  pur- 
1  h.i<<>  of  many  supplies  on  a  basis  of  ana]>'sis,  which  otherwise  must 
1 K'  \  >cHight  on  appearance  and  reputation. 

Not  only  should  the  supplies  be  bought  tmder  standardijDed 

ions,  but  they  should  be  purchased  through  a  central 

,  w.  ....  .11^'  agency.     Supplies  not  for  immediate  use  should  be  re- 

taiiKti  in  a  cx-ntral  storehouse,  and  given  out  only  upon  a  requisition 
fnjin  the  dc|jartmcnt  requiring  them.  The  audit  of  claims  against 
thi'  dly  may  be  regulated  by  proWsions  of  the  code  that  insure  inspec- 
tion of  supplies,  while  the  supplies  are  still  in  exisiencc.  By  making 
11  contracts  absolutely  illegal  which  are  not  entered  into  as  jirovidcd 
:a  the  axle,  the  merchant  dealing  with  the  dty  hesitates  to  attempt 
any  short  cuts  or  bids  for  favoritism  which  may  leave  him  without 
recourse*  wht  n  his  bill  comes  to  audit. 

(li)  SfH'ciftc  Application  of  Revfnues, — It  is  common  to<^y  to 
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find  that,  by  special  legislation,  certain  revenues  are  pledged  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  administrative  activity,  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  activity.  Often  the  revenue  from  excise  licenses  is 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  police  department.  This  may  be 
changed  by  the  code,  and  city  finances  put  on  a  sound  basis  by  re- 
quiring that  all  income,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions  such  as  the 
pavTnent  of  certain  penalties  to  pension  funds,  shall  go  directly  to 
the  general  fund,  and  from  there  be  apportioned  by  the  budget 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  city  for  the  current  year. 

(e)  The  Fee  System. — ^The  code  should  abolish  the  fee  system, 
which  is  a  form  of  lottery  for  all  concerned,  and  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  adequate  salaries  in  its  place.  Going  one  step  further,  it  may 
require  standardization  of  salaries  throughout  the  city,  according  to 
the  nature  and  measure  of  service  rendered.  This  provision  is  a  step 
in  advance  of  even  civil  service,  for  civil  service  laws  only  relate  t^ 
appointment  and  removal,  and  do  not  reach  the  abuses  which  haw- 
grown  up  through  unequal  salary  fixation. 

(/)  Hours  of  Service. — Office  hours  of  city  employees  are  notori- 
ously short,  and,  short  as  they  are,  there  is  usually  no  certainty  that 
they  will  be  observed.  Minimum  requirements  of  the  time  that  each 
employee  must  devote  daily  to  his  official  duties  are  advisable.  To 
ensure  the  observance  of  these  provisions,  time  sheets  may  be  rt  - 
quired.  These  time  records  are  also  essential  to  any  system  of  cost 
accounting,  which  to-day  should  be  a  part  of  municipal  bookkeeping. 

(g)  Account  Keeping. — ^Admittedly,  some  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  making  mandatory  the  installation  of  any  definite 
procedure  in  accounting.  To  attempt  to  prescribe  the  various 
accounts  that  must  be  kept  in  each  city  department,  and  in  every 
instance  to  give  the  details  with  which  each  transaction  must  be 
recorded,  would  make  the  code  a  treatise  on  municipal  accounts, 
rather  than  a  handbook  of  procedure.  But  up-to-date  and  efficient 
methods  in  accounting  may  be  assured  by  other  means.  Definite 
requirements  may  be  made  as  to  what  must  be  showTi,  where  it  must 
be  shown,  and  in  whom  the  control  shall  be  vested.  By  requiring 
certain  general  records  to  be  kept,  and  prescribing  definite  facts 
which  they  must  show,  the  code  can  assure  the  city  of  an  adequate 
and  practical  system  of  books  and  records.  No  system  of  book- 
keeping that  does  not  come  up  to  that  standard  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  laid  down  by  the  code.    By  giving  some 
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official  the  ix>wer  and  makini;  it  hiii  duty  to  preicnbc  the  form  and 
tli'tails  of  the  tu-<  methods  of  the  city,  the  code  may  fuftber 

insure  the  insialL..       ..J  operation  of  a  i»yftcm  which  will  meet  all 
the  ncctls  uf  the  city.    If  the  code  is  to  be  of  stale-wide  application. 
>>ureau  of  miinidi)al  accounts  would  be  reoommeoded  with 

.lun  over  all  the  municipalities  which  are  govcraed  by  the 

t  •  y  \c.  This  state  bureau  mi^ht  also  be  empowered  to  preacribe  (bnns 
ni  ,i;i:!.l;i!.l  ' iciarti  fufms of  oontnuis. 

iji)  >inL..^    .  ^    fund   rcqttiremefits  are  a  most 

imf)ortant  subject  for  regulation.      The  code  should  specify  the 

to  he  followed  in  computing'  the  annual  installments  to  be 

:  in  the  budget  and  should  uko  provide  for  their  investmciit. 

A  Code  for  New  Jirsiy  CiHis 

No  code,  drafted  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  arttde,  is  at 
present  in  effect.  A  code  for  New  York  City  planned  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  was  proixised  by  the  hnns  Charter  Cornmissiooin  1909. 
ThLs  code,  while  tentatively  completed  and  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture, was  never  adopted,  nor  was  the  charter  adopted  which  it 
(Iniftt-tl  lo  accompony. 

Municipal  conditions  in  New  Jersey  have  caused  a 
(!iv;;itisf action  with  existing  city  charters.  Most  of  these  charien 
have  been  in  efTect  from  forty  to  si.xty  years.  By  numerous  amend- 
imnts,  usually  mode  by  laws  of  state  wide  application,  their  present 
inun)retation  has  become  uncertain.  In  many  cases  the  form  of 
or-ani/aiion  prescribed  by  them  is  unsatisfactor>\  Even  some 
rharii  r^  of  later  enactment  signally  fail  to  meet  community  needs. 
atil  ..lu  mayor,  whose  city  is  governed  by  a  recently  enacted  **  model 
t  h  iricr,"  advist^l  all  cities  considering  new  charters  to  study  care- 
fully their  charter  first — so  they  might  know  what  to  avoid. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  some  concerted  eflfort  to  improve 
tht»s<'  o>ivliii«)ns,  a  conference  of  mayors  of  the  New  Jersey  cities 
Nros  nHV!ii!y  called  by  Mayor  Cooke,  of  Hoboken.  The  meeting 
was  hcUl  under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  L.  Stevens  Fund  for  Mimi- 
cijvi'     '  h  in  Hoboken,  and  was  primarily  for  the  puqxiae  of 

o»n  iL...^  the  fonnulation  of  general  la^*s  prox-iding  ui>-to-date 
charters  for  use  in  the  New  Jersey  cities.  After  a  general  discussion, 
it  becanv  *  that,  great  tas  was  the  need  for  charter  rcvisiofi,  the 

necil  \va  d  vv  for  a  revision  of  miuiidpal  procedure.    6tushie« 
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methods  were  being  neglected  and  city  business  was  being  transacted 
along  lines  which  long  since  had  been  discarded  by  business  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  Governor  Wilson  appointed  a 
committee  of  seven  mayors  and  other  city  officials  to  consider  and 
report  upon  a  municipal  administrative  code  for  New  Jersey  cities. 
The  Robert  L.  Stevens  Fund  was  requested  to  prepare  and  to  present 
to  the  committee  a  tentative  draft  of  a  code  formulated  along  lines 
suggested  at  the  conference.  This  effort  is  notably  significant  as  an 
indication  of  a  definite  advance  in  municipal  thought  in  New  Jersey, 
and  its  results  will  be  of  more  than  local  interest.  It  marks  a  distinct 
step  toward  a  more  efficient  municipal  administration,  one  which 
\vill  be  governed  by  rational  business  principles. 


I- FPICIENT  SUPERVISION  OP  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


By  Fritz  Rbiciimann,  Ph.D.. 
SupcnntcncJcnt  oC  WctghU  and  Mmmum,  Suts  ol  New  York. 


In  the  exchange  or  barter  of  trade  there  it  ahrayi,  either 
fxpresscd  or  implied,  some  more  or  less  defmite  element  oC  qiectfica- 
tit>ti  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  more  readily  coatraUed  and. 
in  many  rcs|xrcts.  the  more  imfxirtant  element  is  the  one  of  quar 
l)ocnusc  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  the  element  of  quoiiiy 
i.^  \ tr>'  often  a  matter  of  opinion.  Even  the  quality  element,  taking 
into  consideration  its  nutritive  value,  very  often  is  a  matter  d  appear- 
The  determination  of  the  quantity  element  is  the  nibjecl  of 

!its  and  measures. 

Immediately  where  there  has  begun  trading  between  the  people 
'IT  a  commercial  intercourse,  however  simple,  there  must  nfcrwirily 
arise  the  establishment  of  certain  definite  standards  for  oompsriaon 
in  order  to  have  intelligent,  equitable  dealing.  As  soon  as  this 
trading  becomes  more  complex  among  the  people  of  one  tribe,  or  of 
.i  .state  or  of  a  nation,  or  as  the  commerce  increases  among  the  people 
or  among  the  nations,  there  arises  the  necessity  of  enforcement  of 
the  use  of  certain  defmite  standards  for  comparison  of  quantity 
and  regulations  for  the  ordinary.  ever>'day  business  dealings  of  one 
man  with  another,  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
dealer.  Evcr>-  ci\-ilizcd  nation  has  taken  steps  or  established  statutes 
in  an  attempt  to  insure  the  correctness  of  the  weighing  and  measuring 
tit  \  icTs  on  the  assumption  that,  if  such  devices  were  correct*  then 

^ ' ••  • ' '  measured  by  them  would  be  correct.    Sudi  an  assump- 

ihe  failings  of  some  human  beings  in  fi*ishing  to  take 

nii\antagc  of  their  felloe's.     Consequently  it  has  been  found  necea- 

. ..,  ,..  ,  .1...  ^^Q  j^^jj^^  evident  step,  namely,  insuring  that  the  devices 

used  after  they  were  correct.     It  may  be  remarked  in 

riat.  where  commodities  are  sold  in  bulk  and  from  bulk, 

^urhtxl  and  measured  from  correct  weighing  and  measuring 

dt>\  icvs.  nint  ty-fivc  per  cent  of  such  quantities  dclixTred  are  correct. 
The  matter  of  weiKhts  and  measures  resolves  itself  into  two  main 
divisions,  first,  the  instrumental  side,  and  secondly,  the  securing  of 

(ai3) 
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proper  use  of  correct  instruments.  Of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  important  inasmuch  as,  expressed  or  implied,  the  wcij^ht  or 
measure  enters  into  evcr>'  commodity  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  higlily  important  to  insure 
by  law  equity,  fairness  and  honesty  in  such  dealings  and  thus  to 
protect  the  quantity  delivered. 

A  necessary  department  in  every  municipality  is  one  that  has 
sujxrrvision  of  the  weighing  and  measuring  devices  used  in  trade. 
This  includes  the  weights,  scales,  liquid  and  dry  measures,  water 
meters,  gas  meters  and  electric  meters.  Such  department  shall  Ix^ 
held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  such  weighing  and  measuring 
devices  and  should  hold  the  owners  or  users  thereof  rcsix)nsible 
for  their  correct  use.  Such  functions  of  the  department,  when  prop- 
erly and  fearlessly  exercised,  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  munici- 
pality in  checking  the  quantity,  and  very  probably  the  quality,  of 
the  commodities  delivered  to  the  various  departments  or  institutions 
supported  by  the  municipality;  these  would  include,  of  course, 
feed,  coal,  hardware,  dry  goods  and  other  supplies.  Second!}', 
its  fimctions  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  dealers,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  in  protecting  the  honest  and  legitimate  dealer  against  the 
inroads  of  those  who  sell  in  indefinite  terms  and  who  are  the  onl>' 
competitors  which  the  honest  dealers  cannot  conscientiously  meet. 
Thirdly,  these  functions  would  be  of  primary  importance  to  the  con- 
sumers because  they  would  be  directly  benefited  in  their  daily  pur- 
chases of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  consumers  would  have  the 
further  stimulating  and  moral  effect  of  being  educated  in  purchasing 
in  a  definite  manner,  which  is  the  first  element  of  economy.  No 
single  legitimate  function  of  the  municipal  administration  enters 
so  directly  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  citizens. 

The  organization  of  such  a  department  should  Ixi  simple.  As 
an  illustration  may  be  taken  a  city  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  There  should  be  an  executive  head  or  commissioner, 
who  should  have  a  clerk  and  stenographer,  four  assistant  commis- 
sioners or  chiefs  of  divisions,  namely,  chief  of  electric  meters,  chief 
of  water  meters,  chief  of  gas  meters,  and  chief  of  weights,  scales  and 
measures.  Under  each  of  these  chiefs  should  be  two  insjxjctors, 
although  the  chief  of  scales,  weights  and  measures  should  probabh* 
have  four.  Two  vehicles  would  answer  the  whole  department. 
In  many  cities  the  electric  meters,  gas  meters,  and  water  meters 
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ordinarily  come  under  the  juriadictioo  of  fepftniie  departmenU.  there 
being  a  aomewhat  eiroaeoiui  idea  prevaUtng  thai,  from  a  fUuidpoint 
of  financial  control,  they  should  oome  under  theie  other  departsrcntw 
But.  economically,  all  functioot  of  testing  should  more  pT'i 
come  under  a  testing  department  such  as  the  one  here  considered. 
The  conunissioner  of  weights  and  measures  should  have  an  office  and 
a  laboratory  or  mechanical  division  equipped  ni-ith  the  proper 
standards  for  making  the  comparison  with  commercial  apparatus. 
The  expense  of  such  an  equipment  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  particulxir  kind  of  manufacturing  industries  prevailsng  in  the 
nmnidpality.  The  cost  of  laboratory  equipment  and  worldnc 
standards,  including  the  inspcctiooal  kits  carried  by  the  inspectors, 
would  probably  not,  at  first  cost,  exceed  $4,000,  divided  about 
equally  among  the  four      *       '  ions  of  the  department. 

The  administration  •  iepartment  is  materially  simpjified 

if,  in  inspecting  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  under  its  jurisdiction, 
definite  spedficalions  for  apparatus  are  issued  and  these  regulations 
adhered  to  by  the  department.  The  department  shoukl  mfaWtsh  a 
firm  policy  of  tolerances  and  variations  on  commodities  delivered  or 
n\'uly  to  Ik'  d(  livcrcd  to  the  consumers  or  to  the  municipality.  No 
apparatus  should  be  allowed  to  be  installed  or  used  for  the  purpose  dL 
incasurcmcnt  of  any  kind  which  has  not  first  been  inspected,  tested 
and  approved  by  the  department.  This  is  very  essential  as  it  stops 
the  kunching  of  false  apparatus.  The  head  of  the  department  in  his 
regulations  should  confer  and  co-operate  with  the  head  of  the  state 
department,  if  tl  uch,  in  order  that  there  may  be  unifonnity 

in  methods  of  ad:  Aion  in  the  various  municipalities. 

A  very  important  function  of  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  weighing  and  measuring  devices  and  the  manner  of  sale 
of  commodities.  \Vhcrc  such  law  is  by  ordinance  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  head  of  the  department  to  confer  with  the  simihu'  state 
department  relative  to  the  form  of  sudi  ordinances  in  order  that 
there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  ordinances.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
State  of  New  York  where  practically  all  the  ordinances  relatmg  to 
weights  and  measures  follow  one  imiform  t\i3e. 

The  department  should,  in  its  educational  function,  give 
occasional  exhibits  to  show  the  peopfe  what  has  been  done  and  to 
educate  the  consumers  how  best  to  protect  themselves.    Sudi  ocoa- 
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aons  frequently  arise  in  talks  to  church  clubs,  schools,  food  fairs, 
association  meetings,  etc. 

A  municipal  ordinance  relating  to  weights  and  measures  should 
establish,  first,  a  department,  together  with  a  provision  for  the  sal- 
aries of  the  regular  employees  of  the  department  and  a  provision  that 
the  expenses  be  paid  in  the  regular  way  in  which  such  expenses  arc 
paid  by  the  particular  municipality.  The  ordinance  should  prescribe 
that  no  weighing  or  measuring  device  can  be  used  until  it  has  been 
inspected,  tested  and  sealed  by  the  department  of  weights  and 
measures;  and,  where  particidar  classes  are  licensed,  such  as  peddlers, 
their  license  should  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  the  apparatus 
used  by  them  has  been  tested  and  sealed.  The  duties,  outlined  in  the 
ordinance,  should  be  broad  enough  not  to  hamper  the  department  by 
pica>^ne  technicalities,  which,  of  course,  will  often  arise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  violators.  The  following  wording  of  the  ordinance  is  sug- 
gested: 

The  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures  shall  have  a  general  supervision 
of  the  weighing  and  measuring  devices  in  the  city  and  in  use  in  the  city.  He 
shall  take  charge  of,  and  safely  keep,  the  primary  and  working  standards  of  the 
city.  He  shall  have  the  power  within  the  city  to  inspect,  test,  try  and  ascertain 
if  they  are  correct  all  weighing  and  measuring  devices  and  instruments  of  every 
kind  and  any  mechanical  device  for  measurement  and  the  tools,  apphances  or  acces- 
sories connecte<l  therewith  that  are  used  or  are  employed  within  the  city  by  any 
proprietor,  agent,  lessee  or  employee  in  determining  the  size,  quantity,  extent, 
area  of  quantities,  things,  produce,  articles  for  distribution  or  consumption  or  use, 
or  ofTered  or  submitted  by  such  jxjrson  or  persons  for  sale,  for  hire  or  award.  He 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  inspection  and  test  and  the  general  ixir- 
formancc  of  his  duties,  enter  or  go  into  or  upon,  and  without  form  of  warrant,  any 
.stand,  place,  building  or  premises,  may  stop  any  peddler,  vender,  coal  dealer,  junk 
dealer,  ice  wagon,  or  any  dealer  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  proper 
test.  Whenever  he  finds  a  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  weights  and  measures, 
he  shall  cause  the  violator  to  be  prosecuted. 

Such  a  provision  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  kinds  of  weighing 
and  measuring  devices,  including  not  only  those  used  for  the  sale  of 
commodities,  but  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
compensation  of  employees,  as  is  done  in  a  great  many  manufactur- 
ing institutions.  The  ordinance  should  prescribe  a  penalty  for  the 
possession  of  a  false  weighing  or  measuring  device  and  an  increased 
penalty  for  second  and  subsequent  violations.  The  ordinance  should 
prescribe  that  all  commodities,  sold  within  the  city,  shall  be  sold  by 
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Htandiirl  (ir  sUndard  measure,  pcovkfed.  boirevtr.  that  mcfa 

onniiMxlu.'  .  '^..ichappearasaunitintheitateof  nature  may  be  fold 
by  iiuincrical  count.  The  deportment  ibould  establsah  tares  and 
tolcniiuvs  and  maximum  variationt,  which  are  allowable. 

The  shortccrminK'  of  most  laws  and  ordinanoei  it  that  they  £0 
into  unnecH  .ss:iry  (uul  minute  details,  which  ihould  be  a  matter  of 
n^MiI.ttion  atul  adininist ration.  Where  rcgulattoos  are  i«ued«iiich 
nviulaiions  would  U'  rr^juircd  to  be  made  in  printed  form  and  adver- 
ii  xd  for  a  |K ri(Ml  of  sixty  days  before  they  go  into  effect. 

The  eflicicncy  of  a  weights  and  measuret  adminsftration  wiU 
lie  highest  when  the  uchninisiration  will  insist  on  four  things:  (1)  The 
1  liinination  of  the  launching  of  false  apparatus  or  apparatus  which, 
from  its  construction,  is  such  as  to  facilitate  the  perpetration  ci  fraud 
or  is  not  such  as  to  be  conducive  of  proper  service;  (2)  always  a  firm 
and  impartial  weighing  of  evidence  in  cases  of  violation,  as  to  whether 
an  (.-Kincnt  of  deceit  or  fraud  is  involved ;  (3)  taking  into  conference 
the  )>u  iness  interests  and  business  men  of  the  mimicipality.  thereby 
ohtainiiig  their  co-operation  in  eliminating  the  evils  of  short  or  Calse 
wci-hin^'  and  measuring,  whether  intentional  or  accidental;  and 
(4)  a  full,  lucid  report  on  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  weighU 
and  measures  department. 

In  conclusion,  an  efficient  inspcctionxd  system  of  the  weigfatng 
and  measuring  devices  which  enter  into  our  cver>'day  life,  and  every 
hour  of  every  day.  and  whose  accuracy  affects  directly  the  cost  of 
such  commodities  is  a  necessary  and  welcome  function  of  every 
municipality.  This  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  dviliaed  nations 
autl  municipalities,  with  the  exception  of  a  great  number  of  muntd- 
paliiics  of  the  United  States,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  subject  by  the  federal  and  state  govemmenU  of  the  United 
States. 


SECURING  EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE 
COMMISSION  PLAN 


By  Frederick  W.  Donnelly, 
Mayor  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  most  interesting  innovation  in  the  field  of  municipal  politics 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  the  development  of  commission  govern- 
ment, so  tenned  because  the  governmental  policies  arc  entrusted  to 
a  board  or  commission.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  City  of  Galveston 
after  the  disastrous  flood  of  1900  had  completely  devastated  that  city. 
The  remarkable  progress  that  was  wrought  in  rehabilitating  Galves- 
ton under  its  new  charter  made  that  city  the  cynosure  of  national 
attention.  This  condition,  augmented  by  the  general  dissatisfaction 
that  emanated  from  many  quarters  where  the  old  system  of  municipal 
government  had  become  inadequate,  caused  other  Texas  cities  to 
hold  referendum  elections  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  new  and 
modem  plan.  In  every  instance  civic  awakening  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  new  charter,  and  commission  government  was  heralded  as 
a  panacea  for  long  existing  municipal  evils.  Other  western  and 
southern  cities,  including  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Galv^eston  and  the  change  of  charter  was  attended  by  some 
amazing  and  higlily  meritorious  results.  The  agitation  for  a  more 
modem  system  of  government  gradually  spread  to  the  East.  One 
of  the  first  cities  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pro|X)sition  was 
Trenton,  where  the  subject  was  first  considered  at  least  two  years 
before  the  campaign  for  its  adoption  was  commenced. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  the  efficiency  and  superiority 
of  government  by  commission  is  the  dearth  of  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  at  the  plan  in  municipalities  where  it  has  been  adopted.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  features  em- 
bodied in  the  commission  government  law  and  much  opposition  has 
been  manifested  in  the  various  campaigns  that  have  been  conducted 
for  its  adoption,  but,  nevertheless,  this  opposition  generally  sinks 
into  oblivion  after  a  short  period  of  practical  commission  rule.  The 
statement  has  been  made,  and  I  believe  by  veracious  authority,  that 
not  a  single  mimicipality,  either  east  or  west,  that  has  voted  to  super- 
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si-^Ie  the  old  aldcrmanic  system  by  the  commWoci  plan  has  rrtitmed 
to  its  former  charter.  Truly  this  tf  an  atlcwmdmg  condition  which 
proves  ( oiulusivcly  that  commlfiiion  government  fe  not  the  outcome 
of  thcorftu^  fanaticism. 

/"       *    r  proof  of  the  u: 
K'o\.  is  jjiviriK  lies  in  li     .  •     .       . 

und  1  ibruary  1,  1912,  one  hundred  and  et^hty-inx  American  » 
ting   thirty-three   states,    voted   in   favor  of  adofHiti. 
:is.      These  cities  are  t>']ncal  American  cities,  ran^it  , 
M/.C*  from  the  fourth  chiss  municipality  of  four  or  five  thomand  to 
tiiic-s  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  population.     Hun«!-   ' 
of  other  munidixUittes  are  considering  the  advisability  of  aband* 
the  old  system  and  replacing  it  by  government  by  commsMion. 

Considering  the  fact  that  government  by  commiarion,  as  a  gov- 
ernmental institution,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  being  a  product  of  the 
last  dozen  years,  the  vast  number  of  cities  that  arc  now  operating 
under  its  pro\nsions  augurs  well  for  the  future  success  oC  the  system. 

Although  the  various  commission  government  laws  that  are  in 
operation  throughout  the  countr>'  differ  in  some  minor  details,  they 
arc  all  essentially  the  same  in  one  respect ;  that  is,  they  result  in  the 
substitution  of  modem  and  practical  business  methods  for  political 
prestige  in  the  ofiicial  conduct  of  municipal  affairs. 

To  my  mind,  the  long-felt  want  that  the  new  plan  has  supplied 
lies  in  the  modernization  of  its  charter  provisions.  Cooditioos  that 
were  predominant  fifty  years  ago  are  uniniix)rtant  Cactocs  in  nuiiu- 
eipal  affairs  to-day;  the  plan  of  operation  that  was  successfully 
effectual  half  a  century  ago  can  no  longer  grapple  with  present  day 
problems.     Cities  that  do  not  keep  apace  with  the  advancement  of 

' -stead  of  progressing,  will  find  themselves  retrogressing.     A 

il  corporation,  the  same  as  a  business  corpofation,  must  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  present  day  if  it  desires  to  take  its  place 
among  the  foremost  American  cities.  Commission  guvermnent,  to 
an  immeasurable  extent,  met  ^nth  immediate  success  because  it  cm- 
bodies  the  modem  feattues  that  arc  lacking  in  the  diartere  of  many 
of  our  cities. 

The  important  characteristics  of  the  commission  plan  as  it  has 
been  adopted  in  American  cities,  are:  (I)  the  placing  of  the  muni- 
ciivil  j:oveming  authority  in  a  small  body  of  men;  (2)  their  election 
at  large,  instead  of  by  wards;  (3)  the  power  to  exercise  ilministrar 
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live  and  legislative  functions  and  the  privilege  of  appointment  by  the 
board;  (4)  the  placing  of  each  commissioner  in  charge  of  a  dcf  ■ 
department  and  making  him  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  pr.  ; 
and  intelligent  management;  (5)  the  power  given  to  the  people  to 
secure  honest  and  efficient  government  through  the  medium  of  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  the  recall.  The  intrinsic  value  of  com- 
mission government  really  rests  on  these  cardinal  principles. 

The  first  characteristic  feature  of  government  by  commission  is 
the  placing  of  governmental  authority  in  a  small  body  of  men.  Under 
the  councilmanic  plan  it  was  literally  impossible  to  seaire  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  responsibility  because  of  the  vast  army  of  men  who 
were  directly  interested  in  legislating  for  a  city's  wants.  A  body  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  is  too  imwieldy  and  cimibersome  for  the 
expeditious  transaction  of  business.  Petty  differences  will  arise  con- 
cerning matters  of  trivial  interest  to  certain  localities  which  will  re- 
quire the  time  and  attention  of  the  whole  body,  notwithstanding 
that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  of  relatively  no  imix)rtance  to 
the  community.  Unanimity  of  opinion,  which  is  so  essentially  neces- 
sary in  municipal  affairs,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  foimd  to  exist  in  large 
legislative  bodies,  because  a  representative,  instead  of  devoting  his 
efforts  to  problems  whose  solution  will  be  of  p)ermanent  benefit  to  the 
entire  community,  usually  becomes  actively  interested  in  only  those 
things  which  pertain  directly  to  his  constituents.  Then  again,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  place  responsibility  on  individuals  imder  the 
councilmanic  form  of  government.  Instead  of  each  coimcilman 
haN'ing  unlimited  supervision  over  certain  departments  as  in  the  case 
of  a  commissioner,  the  governing  body,  as  a  whole,  outlines  the  course 
of  procedure  and  the  general  management  of  every  department; 
consequently  any  errors  of  judgment  or  dishonesty  of  action  reflect 
discredit  on  the  entire  council  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  singling 
out  the  guilty  individual.  One  of  the  greatest  assets  connected  with 
the  small  board  proposition  is  that  it  allows  the  electorate  to  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  men  who  aspire  to  serve  them.  When  there  are 
inniunerable  elective  offices  to  be  filled,  it  frequently  results,  un- 
fortunately, in  a  great  array  of  candidates  entering  the  field,  which 
means  that  the  public  cannot  give  the  prospective  officials  the  atten- 
tion their  candidacies  should  have.  Consequently,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  sometimes  men  totally  unqualified  slip  into  office. 
Inexntably  an  administration  of  destruction  rather  than  of  construe- 
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lion  follows.  Under  the  short  bftllot  plan  it  is  hsghly  improbable 
that  such  a  condition  should  exist.  Voters  have  a  better  opportumty 
of  nicasurinK  the  nu-riu  of  the  candidate*  when  but  few  offices  are  to 
be  filled .  Citizens  have  a  better  o|>portitnity  of  studying  the  oommts- 
sinners  after  they  arc  in  office,  as  their  every  act  is  open  to  thedosest 
Si  ml  in y. 

The  abolition  of  ward  elections  is  the  second  chamcteristic  of 
^'ovemmcnt  by  commission.  This  gives  every  cittsen  a  efaanoe  to 
\nte  for  the  candidates  who.  in  his  judgment,  are  best  fitted  to  fill 
the  commisBionerships,  regardless  of  the  section  of  the  dty  in  v. 
they  reside.  Thus  the  commissioner  is  the  representative  of  ail  uic 
I^tiple  and  as  such  is  free  from  the  petty  ward  obligations  that  aro 
shouldered  by  the  councilman.  The  commissioner,  having  been 
fleeted  to  office  on  a  blanket  ballot  on  which  no  party  labeb  or 
(IrsiKnations  appeared,  is  left  free  to  administer  his  office  without 
I  <  inf;  embarrassed  by  partisan  influences.  Governmental  bodies  con- 

ng:  of  ward  representatives  are  frequently  disrupted  through  the 

y  jealousies  Uiat  arc  manifested  when  one  section  of  the  city 
apjJcarB  to  receive  more  prompt  attention  than  a  rival  di^ 
SiK  h  small  and  unmeaning  difTerences  arc  not  apparent  in  a  lA*i> 
whose  members  have  been  the  |X)ptilar  choice  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  citizens.  Commissioners  when  elected  at  large  arc  responsihle  to 
the  entire  city  and  conscqT  -  *'  r.ri  for  the  entire  city  and  their  every 
act  is  prompted  by  this  '.  .:c.     In  the  majority  of  cases  they 

dex'otc  their  time  entirely  to  their  ofHcial  positions  and  become 
trained  experts  in  municipal  management.  It  is  a  sensihle  coDdosaon 
that  men  who  are  in  constant  touch  uith  the  prevailtng  conditions  in 
a  mimicipality  prove  better  officials,  possessing  tncieased  competency 
and  r'^  '  y  over  men  whose  attention  to  govcnunental  problems 
Is  o;  .  at  |xrriodical  intervals. 

The  third  peculiarly  essential  feature  of  commtsslon  government 
is  the  concentration  and  centralization  of  the  authority  that  was 
foniKTly  vested  in  the  mayor,  the  members  of  the  common  coundL 
the  various  administrative  boards,  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
Tlic  governing  body,  in  commission  cities,  might  properly  be  tenned 
the  working  imit  of  the  municipal  government,  for,  although  the  com- 
missioners may  assign  a  certain  element  of  their  power  to  subordtnata 
officials,  they  arc.  at  all  stages,  complete  masters  of  the  situation. 
The  legislative  privilege  enjoyed  by  common  coondb  is  also  pes- 
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by  the  conimission,  but  to  a  greater  extent.  Ordinances 
passed  under  the  old  s>^tcm  of  government  were  subject  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  mayor  before  they  became  rccognixed 
enactments.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  veto  power  has  some- 
times been  shamefully  abused  for  ix)litical  purposes;  especially  is 
this  true  when  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  aldenncn  or 
the  council  hold  political  beliefs  opixjsite  to  the  views  entertained 
by  the  mayor.  Friction  and  jxjlitical  animosity  existing  between  the 
governing  body  and  the  chief  executive  of  a  city  have,  time  and  again, 
been  the  cause  of  preventing  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  have 
proved  to  be  of  everlasting  benefit  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  city. 
Commission  governed  cities,  however,  are  fortunately  safe  from  the 
^^es  and  treachery  of  political  tricksters,  because  under  their  system 
politics  has  been  supplanted  by  business  and  personal  ambitions  have 
been  overshadowed  by  desire  for  efficiency  and  capability.  When  the 
commission  decides  affirmatively  on  a  measure  its  action  is  final  and 
supreme  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  concerned.  Of  course, 
the  commissioners  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  of  the  pc()i)le 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  are  consequently  pro- 
hibited from  abusing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  vast  ix)wer  they 
possess.  As  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  after  their  adoption,  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  they  possess  unlimited  admin- 
istrative functions  as  well  as  legislative  authority.  They  have  the 
power  to  appoint  the  subordinates  who,  under  their  supervision, 
carry  out  their  mandates.  They  make  appropriations  and  subse- 
quently watch  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated. 
The  compilation  of  the  yearly  budget  also  comes  under  their  absolute 
control.  In  short,  they  possess  the  powers  of  legislation,  administra- 
tion and  appointment. 

The  next  essential  characteristic  of  commission  government  is 
the  placing  of  a  commissioner  in  absolute  control  of  a  distinct  depart- 
ment. Thus  the  commissioners  are  both  collectively  and  individually 
responsible  for  the  honest  and  efficient  conduct  of  their  duties. 
Under  the  New  Jersey  statute,  the  executive,  administrative  and 
legislative  authority  in  cities  electing  five  commissioners  is  divided 
into  five  separate  departments,  as  follows:  Department  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  Revenue  and  Finance,  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Public  Property.     A  commissioner,  on  being 
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assiirncd  to  any  one  of  thete  deptttmeoU,  has  abtohite  oootitil  and  is 
als^)  individually  responsible  to  his  USkm  conunisBioocfB  and  the 
|c*(>l>*e  Kt*ncnilly  for  the  actions  of  himself  and  his  subofdinates. 
Ilic  miyor,  who  is  Director  of  Public  Affatn.  is  a  sort  of  ad\4nry 

^cT  commisrionenL    The  ixunmisrion  roecu 

1  fur  the  purpose  of  orpmiatian.    At  that 

time  tlic  nssi^ments  to  the  difTcrent  dqMutments  arc  made.  Although 

in  charge  of  separate  departments  they  work  in 

another.    This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 

for  the  success  of  commisBion  government— a  spirit  of  unity  permeates 

in{^  of  the  commission.    The  small  U-'  irresponsible 

,:ovemnicntal  advancement  of  the  mt:  ly  outimes  a 

ixjDstructivc  policy  to  be  pursued  by  their  subordinates.     This  b 

(T  the  old  s>'stem,  under  which  the  manaee> 
1,  no  matter  how  small  or  unimportant  it 
mi|;ht  be,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  termed  head  of 
that    *  This  condition  led  to  a  confusion  of  authority 

ami  lental  efTcct  ujKm  the  efficiency  of  the  department 

i'  t  It  The  concentration  of  power  and  authority  secured  through 
tiu  I ! It .  *rcement  <  f  ission  government  places  such  minor  depart- 

miiiis  (lirectly  ui  head  and  consequently  crcatly  simpfifies 

the  management  thereof. 

All  cxnisidercd,  the  ^  •*•  ni'  cxjininisiaon  govern- 

ment is  ilic  ixjwer  of  pulu  ti  is  given  to  the  dtssens 

themselves;  the  privilege  of  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands  if 
they  iK'lieve  their  representatives  fail  to  realize  that  public  oflke  is 
a  public*  trust.     This  power  lies  in  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
nxall       In  order  that  these  strictly  inherent  features  of  modem 
intinirijal  v'Viniment  may  not  become  the  dangerous  playthings 
of  Miiisii  uliiii»s  or  over-zealous  rectitude,  the  founders  of  commis- 
ion  government  have  thoughtfully  prepared  a  means  by  which 
ht  ir  ai.!  i  an  <.i,ly  be  invoked  when  so  requested  by  a  large  percent* 
.is«  oi  lilt  I  ni/t  IIS  of  the  community  inx^olNxd.    The  common  mode 
of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  initiath-e.  referendum  and  recall  is 
by  requiring  Die  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  citizens  who  desire  to  resort  to  any  one  of  these  th^ 
1  m  weapons  of  public  expression.    Thus,  it  flrould  be  an  extremely 
iiiiK^t  matter  for  a  group  of  dtiaens  actuated  by  pcfsonal  bitter- 
ness or  unfriendliness  towards  a  oommMBioncr  to  make  use  of  the 
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recall  unless  substantial  prcx)f  was  offered  which  would  clearly  and 
conclusively  show  that  the  application  for  removal  was  based  on 
wcU-foundcd  contentions. 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  public  expression  that  is  given  to  the 
people  under  commission  government,  it  should  not  be  overl'  ' 
that  this  privilege  is  made  possible  principally  through  the  cxu. 
publicity  that  characterizes  the  actions  of  the  commissioners.  Pul>- 
h'city  is  one  of  the  basic  features  of  commission  government.  All 
meetings  are  held  in  the  open,  secret  sessions  and  star  chamber 
proceedings  having  no  place  in  a  government  that  essentially  be- 
longs to  the  people.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  and  the  pul)lic 
records  and  documents  are  at  all  times  open  for  inspection.  Monthly 
statements  dealing  with  finances  and  general  proceedings  are  either 
published  in  pamphlet  form  or  apjxjar  in  detail  in  the  leading  news- 
papers. New  ordinances  are  printed  in  full  for  a  stated  period  in 
local  papers.  In  many  commission  cities,  when  important  meas- 
ures come  before  the  governing  body,  personal  invitations  arc  sent 
to  a  number  of  representative  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
general  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  the  proposed  measure.  The  result  of  this  wide  j^ublicity 
is  that  the  ordinary  citizen  has  an  intelligent  idea  of  municipal  con- 
ditions and  is  also  in  a  position  where  he  can  pass  judgment  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  commissioners.  There  is  no  confusion,  no 
obscurity,  no  chance  for  any  dishonest  measures  to  be  slipped  through 
\\4thout  detection.  Every  elective  officer  becomes  a  shining  mark 
for  criticism — hence  sensitive,  responsive  government.  The  am- 
bition of  every  officer  is  to  give  good  government,  because  that  is 
the  one  way  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public.  If,  for  unknown 
reasons,  the  commissioners  should  refuse  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  a  law  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  people  to  initiate  action,  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  and  decide  whether  such  a  measiu'e  shall  or  shall  not 
receive  official  confirmation.  Likewise,  should  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives be  undecided  as  to"  the  action  they  should  take  on  a  meas- 
ure affecting  the  public  welfare,  they  can  submit  the  proposition  for 
pdpular  expression.  Thus  it  but  rarely  occurs  that  an  tmpopular 
measiuxj  secures  official  sanction,  due  to  those  modem  devices  of 
municipal  government,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 

All  things  considered,  however,  there  is  one  particularly  in.scpa- 
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niblc  feature  to  commtitidon  rule  that  cnceDden  governmental  cAi- 

dfiR-y.  and  that  is  the  recall.    An  official,  realutinf  that  hk  c%*-r\ 

uct  ai.il  recommendation  doddes  his  conttnnanoo  in  office*  wiU.  )> 

natural  inclination,  strive  for  [jublic  ap|jit>botion.     This,  he  well 

knows,  can  \n^i  Ik*  Miiirttl  by  efficient  admtnistfmtion.     Under  the 

old  system  nt  ^u\  tTninciii  it  is  pooible  for  an  elective  officer  to  fot' 

:et  that  he  is  simply  a  public  servant  and  use  his  official  influence 

towards  securing  favoritism  for  some  private  or  corporate  interest, 

because.  ha\nng  been  elected  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  be  la 

beyond  the  power  of  removal  until  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of 

d\cv.      riuler  commission  gox^cmmcnt,  however,  the  remedy  is 

LT>'  siir.i  If  and  easily  applied.    Upon  adequate  proof  of  the  ineffio 

iency  crdiiihonesty  of  an  official  the  dissatisfied  voters  can  resort 

<> rules  the  delinquent  is  L*gtfh!H 
L  he  has  still  several  >Tars  of  his 
'ri^nal  term  to  serve 

ii  be  said  uiai  the  chief  charai 

*  embodied  in  the  following  nt:::;.I 

reforms:  centralizing  rcs{X)nsibility  upon  a  small  number  of  elected 

lison  elections;  abolition  of  ward  lines;  economy 

greater  elTicicncy,  application  of  business  methods; 

a*fercndum.  initiative  and  recall;    simplification  of  the  system  and 

\\i»K        '  '■  ■  V. 

(  ion  government  in  New  Jersey  has  made  startling 

I>rogrcss  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  a  governmental  fixture  in 

J'  Tlie  bill  providing  for  its  adoption  was  introduced  in 

session  of  tlic  New  Jersey  legislature.     The  bill  provided 

liat  a  municipality,  on  the  petition  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  \'oteri  who 

*t(il  for  the  A.sseml)ly  can*:  V        at   the  last  general  election* 

ikIu  demand  a  n*fercnduni  r  on  the  question  of  a  change 

f  charter.     The  bill  was  vigorously  op|x»scd  by  the  special  intcttests 

'  the  old-time  leaders  of  both  political  parties,  but.  like  all  the 

progressive  measures  that  have  been  introduced  during  Gov- 

rnor  Wilson's  administration,  finally  secured  a  place  on  the  statute 

-  ks  of  our  state.     The  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  being 

1  ;ly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  modem  charter 

>r  the  City  of  Trenton,  waged  a  strenuous  campaign  for  the  pasnge 

t  the  bill.     Trenton  was  the  first  municipality  to  take  advantage 

t  the  conunission  law,  tlic  nccessor)-  signers  to  the  petition 
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easily  found.  The  election  was  held  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  191 1. 
It  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  commission  forces, 
and  the  change  became  effective  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  follow- 
ing August. 

Trenton  has  now  been  operating  under  the  pro\4sions  of  the 
commission  government  act  approximately  seven  months,  and  in 
that  time  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show  that  the  new 
charter  is  vastly  superior  to  the  one  it  suixirscded.  Practically  tlu- 
first  four  months  were  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  difTcrcnl 
departments  which,  when  we  took  hold,  were  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  With  the  enormous  amount  of  routine  business  which 
each  commissioner  encounters  daily,  the  task  of  reorganization  was 
a  heavy  one  and  required  long  hours  of  constant  appUcation  and 
careful  study.  The  real  legislative  work  of  the  commission  did  not 
actually  start  until  the  first  of  March,  1912,  when  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  adopted.  Consequently  anticipated  results, 
which  were  outlined  at  that  time,  cannot  be  looked  for  until  the 
following  year. 

Although  the  reorganization  of  the  various  departments  has 
been  effected,  there  are  still  many  things  uncompleted  that  may 
have  a  further  beneficent  effect  upon  this  organization.  The  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  city's  resources  and  liabilities  and  the  new 
system  of  accounting,  which  are  being  worked  out  by  exi)ert  ac- 
countants, are  now  nearing  completion  and,  when  finished,  will  give 
us  a  perfect  reorganization,  fully  equipped  to  transact  business  along 
modem  and  economic  lines.  In  the  reorganization  of  departments 
unnecessary  clerkships  have  been  abolished  and  all  salaries  that 
were  foimd  to  be  excessive  have  been  reduced  to  a  basis  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  salaries  paid  by  corporations.  In  our  efforts  to 
economically  secure  necessary  improvements  we  have  prudently 
endeavored  to  follow  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  this  policy  has 
been  followed  consistently  in  every  respect  without  crippling  or 
handicapping  the  efficiency  of  the  departments  themselves. 

When  the  commissioners  assumed  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
city  they  found  nearly  every  department  in  the  city  in  urgent  need 
of  additional  appropriations.  The  budget  was  approximately  fifty 
thousand  dollars  short  of  the  amotmt  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
management  of  the  various  departments,  and,  of  course,  had  to  be 
rcN-iscd ;  the  resultant  tax  rate,  therefore,  which  was  slightly  increased, 
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tiuld  not  be  numbered  among  the  re^xxMBbOities  cii«|ed  to  the 

(jmrnsMOoerB.     Every  city  has  to  pay  for  iu  improvcmcnf,  and 

Ircnton,  especially,  is  on  cxtmnely  expennve  dty,  at  least  in  some 

u  (N  s.     It  is  built  over  a  large  area  and  consequently  neoeasitates  a 

lt  number  of  schools  and  more  fire  and  police  proCectkm  than 
u  It  wxre  compactly  laid  out,  as  so  many  of  our  larger  cities  mn, 
Var  the  same  reason  it  also  requires  a  greater  expenditure  for  the 
ro|)cr  care  of  its  streets. 

One  thini:  that  the  commission  has  accomplished,  which  was 
nc\'cr  before  attempted  in  Trenton  and  which  wiU  undoubtedly 
I  n»vc  of  future  benefit  to  the  dty.  is  the  taking  of  an  inventory 
which  will  disclose  in  detail  the  many  valuable  assets  belonging  to 
tht'  dty.  With  detailed  knowledge  of  the  city's  asKts  and  liabilities, 
ami  a  ix)rrcct  finandal  statement,  the  conmdssionen  are  now  in  a 
I)i»sitii>i)  to  jnd);c  what  burdens  they  can  assume  and  what  burdens 
ilu'v  nia\-  s.ifoly  inaugurate. 

'I  hi-  aiH.Ution  of  salaried  boards,  whose  duties  are  now  beiog 
.  ^simut]  ly  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  will  be  the  means  of 
ulrraMf  s;i\ing  each  year  to  the  taxpaj'ers. 

In  order  to  illustrate  comprehensively  the  greater 

iiuti  marks  the  munidi>al  management  under  commisBio 

tnint,  it  mi^ht  be  wdl  to  reveal  a  condition  that  wasimearthed  in 

:r  important  departments  some  few  weeks  ago.    The  water 

M..c>nt,  as  is  the  custom  at  certain  intervals,  had  advertised 

•ids  for  hydrants,  valves  and  other  needed  equipment  The 
huis.  when  opened,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  company  that  had 
Uvn  i>articularly  favored  in  past  years  had  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
pnicticxj  of  selling  supplies  to  the  City  of  Trenton  at  a  price  ranging 
fniin  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  advance  of  what  the 
wcTL*  sold  for  to  other  dties.  Up  to  the  present  this 
hi\s  Rinuincd  insolvable. 

In  order  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  dty  finances,  the 
misskm  i%ill  em|)ower  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  board  to  devise  new 
>ourccs  of  revenue  for  dty  purposes.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  hax'c  sources  other  than  taxation  by  which  we  could  in- 
.n  ,<<.  the  dty*s  income.      Before  this  plan  could  be  sucoesBfully 

itl  out,  additional  legislation  will  probably  be  neceasary.     But 

II  be  a  very  short  time  before  we  will  be  compelled  to  give 
>:^ht  to  such  a  pkm  if  we  arc  to  carry  out  contemplated  improve- 
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mcnts  and  keep  the  tax  rate  from  reaching  a  prohibitive  figure.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  revise  the  system  of  poll  and  personal  taxation 
now  in  vogue  in  Trenton  with  the  idea  of  securing  increased  revenue 
for  the  city.  Another  innovation  that  should  be  productive  of  in- 
creased revenue  is  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Excise  Detective.  A 
stricter  watch  will  be  kept  on  the  saloons  and  other  licenses  than  here- 
tofore. All  violations  are  now  promptly  reported  and  the  offenders 
justly  fined.  In  connection  ^^^th  the  excise  question,  it  might  be 
well  to  add  that  the  commissioners  have  decided  to  grant  no  new 
licenses  until  the  ratio  of  the  saloons  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
averages  about  one  to  every  five  hundred.  In  all  probability  an 
advanced  license  fee  will  be  adopted  which  will  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  imnecessary  saloons  and  in  giving  the  police  more 
direct  jurisdiction  over  excise  matters  with  the  idea  of  elevating 
the  saloon  to  a  higher  standard. 

The  commission  has  started  action  in  several  municipal  problems 
that  have  hitherto  been  borne  patiently  by  the  city.  One  of  these 
is  to  secure  a  reduced  rate  of  gas  and  electricity  and  a  better  quality 
of  both.  This  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Public  Utility  Commission  for  final  consideration.  The  aid  of  this 
commission  has  also  been  invoked  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  smoke 
nuisance  which  has  caused  untold  damage  to  our  public  buildings 
and  private  residences. 

Our  police  and  fire  departments  have  been  increased  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  has  been  instructed  to  purchase  additional 
fire  apparatus  of  the  most  improved  type.  The  police  department  is 
doing  better  work  than  during  any  time  since  its  organization  and  law- 
lessness and  criminaUty  are  on  the  decline  in  Trenton.  This  is  due  to 
the  alertness  of  the  police  and  the  stem  and  even-handed  justice 
that  is  being  measured  out  by  the  police  court  justice,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  one  clerk,  is  now  doing  the  work  that  it  formerly  required 
two  justices  and  two  assistants  to  do.  In  connection  with  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  police  department,  the  commissioners  are  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  ordinance  school  for  patrol- 
men. Every  ordinance  passed  by  the  commission  in  any  way 
affecting  the  policemen  should  be  intelligently  explained  to  them 
and,  under  the  plan  suggested,  this  explanation  would  be  made  by 
a  student  of  mimicipal  law  who  would  be  competent  to  transpose 
the  original  wording  of  an  ordinance  into  phraseology  that  would 
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be  interpreUble  to  the  average  man.  This  plan«  tf  adopted,  will 
prove  widely  beneficial  to  our  policemen  and  alao  to  tbe  General 
putilic  who  arc  under  their  guaitUanffalp. 

Another  proposition  that  the  oommiioon  ii  doeely  following 
and  which  will  soon  commence  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
gro^-th  of  Trenton,  is  the  Ddaware  River  channel,  which  is  now 
ncarin^  completion.  This  vnW  practically  make  Trenton  a  seaport 
city.  Modem  municipal  docks  will  be  constructed.  Negotiations 
ore  alrcxidy  under  way  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  but  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  before  Trenton  will  be 
ctitiipiMxl  w-itli  modem  vmicr  shipping  facilities. 

I  nder  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  dty  commission. 
the  mayor  has  apix>intcd  a  commission  to  develop  a  systematic  and 
o)in;>nIiensive  plan  for  future  development.  When  this  commts» 
sion  K^^^  under  way  it  ^ill  probably  be  one  of  the  most  important 
Ixxiies  in  the  official  life  of  Trenton.  Plans  have  been  tentatively 
fonnulated  for  the  future  development  of  the  city.  The  commission 
is  composed  of  local  enKineers  who  unll  devote  their  lime  and  knowl- 
edge gratuitously  to  the  dty  in  ^x)rldnR  out  these  plans.  After 
this  work  is  well  under  way.  it  is  our  intention  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
expert  dvil  and  landscape  engineers,  men  who  arc  rocognised  as 
authorities  in  this  line.  In  furtlicrance  of  the  po!ic>'  of  securing  a 
dty  lx*autiful,  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  all  unsightly  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles  removed  from  the  streets  and  to  have  the  wins 
placed  underground .  The  business  center  and.  for  that  m; 
ex'cry  section  of  the  dty  are  gradually  bdng  better  iliumir. 
Plans  have  been  worked  out  and  the  installation  of  a  great  * 
way,  simiku-  to  those  that  are  now  in  operation  in  some  of  uur 
larger  dties.  ynll  be  commenced  this  spring. 

The  i)roblcm  of  grade  crossings  at  railroads  has  rccdxTd  our 
attention  and  we  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  secure  the  eiimi- 
naiion  of  these  abominable  danger  points. 

Several  grave  problems  are  confronting  us  which  demand  tm« 
iiH-tliatc  attention,  induding  the  construction  of  sewage  disposal 
and  a  filtration  plant.  The  question  of  potable  water  has  always 
Ixx'ii  aiiciKifd  ^nth  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  City  of  Trenton. 
The  a)niniissioner5,  however,  have  deddcd  that  a  filtration  plant 
is  what  is  needed  and  we  haN'e  adopted  a  slogan,  '*Pure  Drinking 
Water  WiUiin  a  Year/*  which  we  arc  irrevocably  pledged  to  cany 
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out.  During  the  past  winter  we  were  seriously  tlireatened  with  a 
t\^)hoid  epidemic,  caused  by  the  impure  water  supply,  during  ^ 
the  death  rate  increased  ^^^th  appalling  regularity.  Fortuna  .  . 
however,  through  the  application  to  the  water  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  an  epidemic  was  averted.  We  have  continued  to  treat  the 
water  by  chemical  processes  as  a  temjx^rary  relief  until  a  filtration 
plant  is  established.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
construction  of  a  modemly  equipixxl  filtration  plant  and  sedimenta- 
tion beds,  legislative  sanction  having  just  been  given  to  an  api)ro- 
priation  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  consummatinj^^ 
our  plans  we  have  had  the  advice  of  competent  and  experienced 
engineers. 

As  a  further  temporary  relief,  pending  the  installation  of  a 
filtration  plant,  the  commissioners  will  install  eight  pure  water  supply 
stations  at  various  points  throughout  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  living  in  the  respective  neighborhoods.  The  water  is  purified 
by  ozone  treatment.  Remarkable  success  has  attended  the  opening 
of  one  of  these  stations  and  hundreds  of  our  citizens  who  are  unable 
to  purchase  bottle  water  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  afforded  to  obtain  potable  water. 

Another  institution  that  we  have  given  to  the  city  is  a  muni- 
cipal tuberculosis  hospital.  This  institution  a  few  months  ago  was 
practically  imheard  of.  To-day,  however,  the  City  of  Trenton  has 
a  first-class  tubercular  sanatorium  where  sufferers  from  tuber- 
culosis, especially  those  of  the  indigent  class,  can  go  and  receive  the 
best  of  treatment.  It  is  equipped  in  the  most  modem  fashion  and 
a  cori)s  of  capable  nurses  are  in  charge  imder  the  supervision  of  a 
very  eflficient  supervising  nurse.  One  of  our  three  city  physicians 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  campaign  we  have  instituted  against 
"The  Great  White  Plague."  We  have  also  undertaken  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  settlement  for  the  city's  poor  and  indigent  sick.  Tenta- 
tive plans  have  been  formulated  whereby  we  can  dispose  of  our  city 
almshouse  at  a  price  that  will  approximately  defray  the  expenses 
incident  to  establishing  the  contemplated  settlement.  Under  this 
plan  we  would  eflfect  a  centralization  of  our  poor  department  which 
is  in  accordance  with  a  policy  we  are  attempting  to  pursue  in  all  city 
departments.  This  settlement  would  include  the  city  almshouse, 
tubercular  hospital,  city  hospital,  open  air  and  night  camps  for 
tuberculosis  patients  who  arc  able  to  work  during  the  day.     Wc 
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would  also  make  proviKion  for  a  children*!  hospital.     It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  place  this  settlement  on  a  ielf-€ttitatning  basit  by  tttiUinig 
thi*  suiToundiiiK  land  for  agricultural  purposes.     In  this  connection 
I  ini^'ht  add  that  a  medical  dispensary  will  be  opened  shortly  in  the 
1 .  where  a  doctor  and  trained  nurse  will  be  in  attcndanoe  for 
>ur$  each  day  for  the  benefit  of  those  destitute  sick  who  ara 
.'  umil)le  to  pay  for  the  ad\ice  of  a  physidan*  but  who  are 
•he  City  Hal!  for  treatment. 
V  ;.a\ i  al  .o  organized  a  bureau  for  the  consoJidatioo  of  public 
Imrities  which  embraces  the  charitable  organiatioQ  connected  with 
.  arious  rclipous  denominations  of  the  dty.     Membeni  of  the 
iW.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  are  actively  intcr- 
:  in  this  work,  which  is  very  extensive  in  its  scope.     In  the  past, 
ry  cases,  upon  application,  received  aid  from  the  dty  and  in 
.  y  instances  would  also  seek  assistance  from  the  churdies  with 
v!  i.  h  they  were  afHliated.     With  no  central  organization  it  was 
ively  easy  for  undeserving  persons  to  receive  aariitanoe. 
......  C..V  establishment  of  the  Charity  Bureau,  the  overseer  of  the 

|Kx>r  will  be  placed  at  the  head  and  a  modem  system  of  checking 

tdofHcil.     Every  application  for  dty  aid  ^411  be  «'  in\Tsti- 

atcd  before  any  money  is  disbursed.     If  the  applies.. c  .^  »  Catholic, 

he  Catholic  sodeties  affiliated  with  the  bureau  will  conduct  the 

ion;     if  a  Protestant,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 

♦  '^^xnctics  to  report  to  the  overseer  and  so  on.    In  this  way  it 

;  revent  undeserving  cases  from  rccdWng  aid.     Duplica- 

;dso  be  stopped,  for  if  a  church  organization  deddes  to  care 

»  w»:^,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  will  be  so  informed  and  dty 

^id  ^411  not  be  forthcoming.    Complete  records  of  each  case  will  be 

ind  a  Charity  Bureau  committee  u*ill  make  a  continuous  study 

.  v.»vh  case  with  a  view  to  effecting  permanent  relief. 

Commission  gox'cmment  in  Trenton,  although  in  its  inCincy, 

has  ac.f.rn;  lishcd  many  definite  results.     Open  competitive  biddtng 

has  U  vM  a!.  .{>tc<l  for  contract  work;  dty  advertising  has  been  placed 

:i  a  lu  iiu  vs  basis;  legal  advisers  to  dty  boards  have  gone  cot  of 

ivf  with  these  boards  and  in  thdr  place  a  legal  department 

<\n  established;  a  dty  chemist  has  been  induded  in  the  per* 

>nncl  of  officials;    theaters  and  moving  picture  bouses  are  kept 

r  strict  surveillance;    all  dty  bills  are  paid  promptly;    dty 

....;acss  is  transacted  more  quickly  than  ever  before;  dty  employees 
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are  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  city  work;  weak  places 
in  the  various  departments  have  been  bolstered  up;  substantial 
assurance  has  been  secured  of  an  improved  trolley  service;  auto- 
mobiles have  been  purchased  to  expedite  the  work  of  several  of  the 
departments  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency;  and,  above  all,  busi- 
ness efficiency  has  superseded  politics. 

The  time  has  been  too  brief,  since  the  city  adopted  the  new  form 
of  government,  to  accomi)lish  all  the  reforms  and  improvcn^< 
that  have  been  undertaken.  It  requires  time  to  bring  about  chan;^^ 
and  to  institute  reforms.  The  principal  work  of  the  commission, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters 
that  were  neglected  in  the  past.  Past  errors  were  due  to  the  obso- 
lete system,  not  to  the  shortcomings  or  inability  of  the  men;  the 
sj-stem  was  at  fault. 

However,  Trenton  is  giving  an  impartial  trial  to  modem  muni- 
cipal government  and,  for  that  matter,  to  all  the  progressive  policies 
that  are  now  being  agitated  throughout  the  country.  For  along 
^\^th  commission  government  we  are  also  working  under  the  j^ro- 
\-ision  of  civil  service.  Our  citizens  also,  by  popular  expression, 
have  decided  to  place  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  county  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  board  of  freeholders,  which  plan  practically  em- 
braces the  same  fundamental  principles  as  government  by  com- 
mission. The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  focused  on  our  city  and  county; 
but  we  are  willing  to  be  placed  in  the  limelight  for  we  have  unfalter- 
ing faith  in  the  efficiency  and  far-reaching  effectiveness  of  our  present 
system  of  government. 


PART  THREE 

Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research 


f»3J> 


iuii  NEW  YORK  BUREf\L    ur   .MLML^irAL  RESHAKCIi 


By  Gborgb  B.  Hopkins, 
Tntiteeof  the 


When  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munidpol  RoMUth  wat  ttorted 
-'*>le  said.  "You  can  never  get  efficiency  ttandardt  aooept«d  by 

York."    After  several  borough  pretidents  had  been  ''recalled" 

\ia  removal  on  evidence  of  inefficiency,  "albeit,"  as  Governor  Hughet 

lid.  "there  is  noendenceof  fxTsonol  corruption;"  after  acoonntiiv 

1  ion  was  started  for  all  department's;  after  the  period  of  pobBc 

t-st  in  budget  mokin)^  lengthened  from  two  days  to  six  months; 

health  work  for  children  was  reorganized,  people  began  lo  say. 

.  you  can  do  such  things  in  New  York,  but  you  can  never  make 
Nuch  methods  work  in  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati.  Hoboken.  etc." 
^*r^  in  January.  1912,  Mayor  BlankcnburK.  of  Philadelphia,  and 

or  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  stated  pu!)licly  that  they  U*lieved  the 
recent  reform  waves  in  their  cities  would  "make  good"  became  they 
started,  as  previous  reform  waves  had  ne\'er  started,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  defmitc  information  with  rcs{x?ct  to  the  city's  t»— w^^t 
tiu  tti<M!s  and  with  the  promise  of  continuing  oo-operation  of  an 
y'  \  citizen  aj^ency  working  through  health,  school,  accounting. 
*  UK  and  other  research  experts. 

Just  lK>causc  municipal  research  concerns  itself  with  methods 
rather  than  unth  men.  just  because  it  operates  impersonally  through 
disitA'cnng  and  pu))Hshing  facts,  it  promises  to  be  just  as  succcsrful 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  Because  there  are  more  cities  with  fewer 
than  100.003  {X)pulation.  I  shall  cite  concrete  results  that  are  reported 
fPKn  the  exjwnditure  of  $4,000  a  year  during  1910  and  1911  for  the 
City  of  Holx>ken.  N.  J.,  with  a  population  of  70.000.  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Stevens  was  considering  various  alternatives — a  wuifg,  to  a  hospital, 
a  day  nursery,  etc..  for  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  An  officer  of 
the  Bun*au  of  Municipal  Research  was  asked  on  whkfa  he  woukl 
•^ixmd  $2,500  a  year.  He  replied.  "Neither."  When  a  substitute 
vas  demanded  he  replied.  "  Brains."  Mrs.  Stevens  finally  set  askle 
$4.(K)0  a  year  for  a  three-year  test  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau 
<^f  Municipal  Research  in  co-oixnution  with  the  people  of  Hoboken  to 
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**  increase  year  after  year  the  number  of  mothers  and  fathers  who  will 
take  an  interest  in  Hoboken's  city  government."  In  two  years  this 
fund, 

1.  Employed  a  nurse  who,  after  visiting  515  families  in  the 
interest  of  school  children  \%'ith  physical  defects  needing  attention, 
and  300  families  in  the  interest  of  sick  babies,  has  been  regularly 
employed  'by  the  board  of  education. 

2.  Conducted  a  campaign  on  the  summer  care  of  babies  which 
resulted  in  the  employment  by  the  board  of  health  of  two  visiting 
nurses  and  a  milk  inspector. 

3.  With  the  Board  of  Education  held  a  dental  hygiene  exliibit, 
w^hich  hastened  the  ofxining  of  a  dental  clinic  for  school  children. 

4.  Made  the  investigation  and  promoted  the  legislation  which 
led  to  state-wnde  supervision  of  weights  and  measures. 

5.  To  guide  charter  making,  published  a  digest  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  pertaining  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  city  officials. 

6.  Published  a  directory  of  charitable  and  civic  agencies. 

7.  With  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  a  largely  attended  budget 
exhibit,  and,  in  addition,  arranged  a  budget  Sunday  and  budget 
hearings. 

8.  Disclosed  a  deficit  of  over  $300,000  in  sinking  fund  provi- 
sions, and  proposed  a  plan  for  adequate  future  treatment. 

9.  Emphasized  the  need  for  proper  and  adequate  accounting 
methods  for  the  city's  business  which  the  three  candidates  for  mayor 
in  1911  pledged  themselves  to  introduce. 

10.  Effected  savings  in  the  bills  for  public  printing,  purchase  of 
supplies,  etc.,  and  showed  where  and  how  thousands  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  yearly.  (The  one  local  daily  newspaper's  refusal  to  print 
facts  about  government  was  turned  into  an  important  asset  by  com- 
peting papers  which  gave  publicity.) 

1 1 .  Arranged  a  charter  conference  for  January  3,  1912,  between 
Governor  Wilson  and  the  mayors  and  corporation  attorneys  of 
twenty  New  Jersey  cities. 

12.  Took  the  preparation  of  an  administrative  code  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  committees  appointed  by  the  governor. 

13.  Assisted  the  Board  of  Education  and  other  civic  bodies  in 
the  organization  of  a  school  extension  committee. 

14.  With  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  com- 
missioner of  education  has  outlined  a  state-wide  study  by  women's 
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clubs  of  the  public  schoob  as  to  mecttoBl  inspection,  promotion  and 
retardation  and  sanitation. 

15.  Set  an  example  which  has  affected  nciiriy  oii  Jancy  aiies 
which  are  more  convinced  by  Hobolcen's  esperienoe  than  by  New 
York's,  because  Hoboken  seemed  lev  hopeful  than  the>' 

Viewing  this  work  from  a  distance  the  editor  oC  the  Ckristiam 
Sci€nc$  Monitor  (Boston)  recently  wrote  of  the  municipal  research 
method: 

A  mounUin  hamlet  may,  rdattvdy  ipcAking.  be  man  in  iwed  ol  aodsl 
n  f'  'rm  ami  uplift  than  an  urban  imluxtrial  center.  ...  A  an«n4Atwg  mi^ 
-'  "v  attractive  suburb  may  have  as  much  "graft**  in  its  guvcnunest  as  tlM 
it.H  men  cam  their  inoomct  and  where  its  women  5r»d  thctr 
atui  <i<>  iheir  shopping.  Whether  the  tuborfo  has  booert 
depends  in  the  last  analyns  on  the  Hune  oonditions  that  detonniiie  urban  probity 
or  venality.    .    .    . 

This  was  conclusively  demonstmted  in  Dobbs  Perry,  a  New  York  City  snbwbw 

in  an  election  just  held.    Candidates  were  forced  to  saent  to  or  ^rnetA  bam  a 

clearly  defined  community  program  that  took  a  look  ahead:  to  pledge  tbeoHlvw  to 

fa\  «»r  free  public  discussion  by  dtisens  of  all  proposals  involving  espenditnre  ol 

...  *,)  promise  to  keep  town  accounts  and  to  make  aascsBnents  after  a  phn 

■  expert  munidfiol  accountants;  to  rataMwh  a  fcxal  tnfomatioo 

^lightening  applicants  at  any  time;  and  to  untie  with 

n  campaigns  outlined  to  promote  the  wcO-bcing  ol  aB 

>n  I  -ster  County. 

remark  that  even  a  campaign  run  on  such  a  plaa  of 
■  en  though  reform  candidates  were  at  fint  d*i— ted. 

it  Dobbs  Perry  has  done  other  viOacai  caa  4(V 

if,  as  in  this  «  on  intent  on  dvic  uplift  are  numerous.     Tht 

d>mf,..»  ,.j  Municipal  Rf^rur,  „  n.ri  to  serve;  and  U  knows  no  iisHmOmu  btui  9m 
siu  of  Ike  (ommunity  appiytng  for  aid. 


The  following  incident  illttstrates  the  value  of  a  "oool 
memory**  among  business  men  to  parallel  that  continuing  memory 
among  imliiicians  which  has  so  often  proved  its  effectiveness.  It  has 
ncxTr  before  been  published,  but,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Btireau  of  Mtmi- 
dpal  Research,  and  a  friend  of  several  city  officials  in\-olvod,  I  feel 
jusiificd  in  including  it  in  an  efficiency  ntunber  of  TttB 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pusion-Ga>'nor  Board  of  Bstiniate 
Apportiotmient,  the  first  week  of  Jantiar>'.  1912,  nine  resolutions 
introduced  and  passed,  all  looking  to  the  systema tiling  of  city  biisi> 
ness.     For  example,  they  pro\ndeii  for  a  comprdiensive  study  of 
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teadicrs'  salaries,  for  a  corporatxi  stock  budget,  for  standardizinR 
salaries,  grades,  supplies,  etc.  So  businesslike  was  the  meeting  that 
the  newspapers  featured  it  with  glaring  headlines  and  congratulated 
taxpayers  uix)n  the  new  standard  of  public  responsibility  and  fore- 
sight shown  by  the  new  officials.  Every  one  of  those  resolutions  was 
suggested  to  the  officials  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
immediately  after  election.  Not  only  were  they  explained,  and 
justified  by  facts  based  upon  four  years  of  intimate  study  of  city 
business,  but  they  were  actually  typewritten,  brown-backed,  deliv- 
ered to  the  Board-of-Estimate  members'  baskets  on  the  morning  of 
the  meeting,  and  multigraphcd  and  distributed  for  use  by  newspai^ers. 
Thus  the  new  administration  started  higher  up  and  further  on  its 
first  Friday  than  its  predecessors  ended  after  four  years. 

Another  illustration  is  typical  of  the  municipal  research  mctliod 
and  its  advantages:  After  Mr.  Prcndcrgast's  election  as  comptroller 
of  New  York  City,  he  was  told  that  a  certain  bureau  having  twenty- 
three  employees  needed  thirty  more  men  to  do  the  increased  wcrk 
assigned  to  it.  The  comptroller  asked  for  a  bill  of  particulars  from 
those  recommending  the  increase  and  from  the  bureau.  The  Inircau's 
report  read: 

"The  duty  of  'John  Doe'  is  to  post  items  from  vouchers  and 
warrants  into  a  register  or  ledger.  These  ojxjrations  'John  Doe' 
made  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  every  eight  minutes.  Di\'iding  the  number  of  entries  required 
by  the  number  of  entries  one  man  can  easily  make  in  one  day,  four- 
teen men  should  do  twice  as  much  work  as  twenty-three  men  have 
been  doing."     Nine  men  were  dropped. 

An  interesting  incident  in  co-ojxjration  was  the  bureau's  help  in 
the  selection  of  an  expert  staff  to  install  a  revised  accounting  system. 
Tlie  bureau  secured  the  co-operation  of  various  accounting  house  •- 
recommending  men  to  Comptroller  Metz,  then  interviewed  li 
men  to  see  which  had  sui^erior  technical  qualifications,  and  reported 
the  facts  to  the  comptroller.  While  the  request  for  $40,000  for  this 
special  staff  was  pending,  a  prominent  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  demanded  four  of  the  ix)sitions  as  a  condition  of  his  further- 
ing the  special  revenue  bonds.  Comptroller  Metz  replied  that  the 
appHcant  could  have  the  whole  $40,000  if  he  would  have  his  men 
meet  the  qualifications,  i.  e.,  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  an 
accountant  plus  proof  of  special  competence  for  this  work.     The 
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nxvswer  was,  '*What  in  blankety-bUnk-bliink  could  I  do  with  jobs 
likt  ilKii  on  the  Bowery?" 

Ai  <  r  worldng  with  the  bureau  (or  four  yean  OmiplioUcr  MeU 

cd  a  fund  of  $10,000  a  year  for  throe  yean  for  promoCiiiie 

icui  municipal  aoooiuitinK  and  rqiorttnK  in  American  dtiet. 

fund  has  been  issuing  "Short  Talks"  to  city  oflkials  which 

litutc  a  sort  of  question  and  answer  department  on  aocounttnK 

rvixirtini;  matters.      These  talks  have  inchided  methods  of 

..iiiK  sinking  funds,  how  to  make  up  a  budget,  the  advantage  of 

:  ;et  exhibits,  etc.*     The  fund  will  issue  shortly  a  report  of  a  field 

l>y  Henry  Bru^rc,  director  of  the  bureau,  on  the  way  oonv 

lull  government  is  working  in  ten  oommissioQ  dtics.     This 

\sa>  ihc  first  study  of  its  kind.  Two  thousand  questtons  were  ap- 
i  1  <tl  to  each  city  covering  (a)  survey  of  the  physical  cooditioii  oC 
liiL  dty,  (6)  conferences  with  representative  citizens  of  all  kinds, 
.ind  a  critical  examination  of  (c)  organization,  (d)  perKinnel.  (/) 
a-cords,  and  (/)  work  methods. 

Of  this  municipal  research  plan  of  focusing  public  attention 
upon  methods  and  results  rather  than  upon  men  and  {lorties.  and  its 
muous  between-clection  effort  to  inform  the  public  rrigarrfimc 
..c  business.  Mayor  McQellan  said: 

*'The  service  of  the  bureau  in  purely  municipal  work  marks 
IKirturc  in  dty  government, — the  active  co-operatioo  of  the 
-  ..iih  the  dty  administration." 
Cfovcmor  Hughes  said : 

'The  character  of  the  bureau's  investigation  to  aid 
tration  in  dty  afTairs  marks  one  of  the  most  important  im] 
of  rcvent  years.     It  is  striving  to  get  at  the  facts  in  an  honorable, 
•nvard  way,  and  is  stri\ing  to  present  them  so  that  they 
"...  .-v  iiiicUigently  comprehended." 

Finally,  when  Prcsiilent  Taft  secured  an  appropriation  from  coo- 
uTcss  for  the  commission  on  economy  and  eflSdency .  he  chose  a  director 
i  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research  to  apply  to  aU 
imtional  departments  the  same  methods  of  administrBti\*e  research 
'  h  have  paid  such  large  di\idends  wherever  tried.  Copies  of 
iX)mmission*s  reports  may  be  had  by  writing  to  Dr.  P.  A.  Cleve- 
a    1.  Chairman.  \Vhite  House  offices.     One  of  the  newest  appK- 

>  8m  **A  Nation^  r«nd  for  ProoolliV  Bflkint  MttBkipd  Aocowrtiaf.**  br  V.  U 
PfcrtfV. 
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cations  of  the  method  is  a  study  soon  to  be  finished  (by  the  New- 
York  Bureau  through  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service)  of 
the  pubHc  school  system  of  Wisconsin.  For  this  report  address 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  which  the  study 
is  being  made.  The  methods  and  results  of  municipal  research 
in  its  home  city  have  been  succinctly  stated  and  described  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  in  January,  1911,  by  the  New  York  bureau  entitled. 
"Six  Years  of  Municipal  Research  for  New  York  City."  I  am 
authorized  to  state  that  copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  editor  of  The  Annals,  or  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  larger  benefits  of  the  municipal  research  method 
that  may  be  duplicated  in  kind  by  any  city  whose  public  and  private 
agencies  will  use  the  same  methods  should  be  noted: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  majority  has  no  right 
to  impose  wasteful  and  incompetent  government  upon  the  minority — 
through  the  removal  by  Governor  Hughes  of  Borough  President 
Aheam  on  evidence  of  incompetence  and  waste  first  furnished  by 
the  bureau,  and  the  later  removal  of  two  other  borough  presidents  on 
evidence  from  commissioners  of  accounts  and  taxpayers  agencies. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  department  of  finance  with  notable 
improvements  in  its  methods  of  inspection,  audit,  payment,  collec- 
tion, reports,  etc. 

3.  Accounting  revision  for  all  city  departments  with  begin- 
nings of  time  sheets  and  scr\'ice  records  as  the  basis  for  auditing 
pay  rolls. 

4.  Budget  reform,  budget  exliibits,  budget  publicity,  budget 
conferences  of  social  workers,  clergymen  and  taxpayers. 

5.  Conversion  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts*  office  from  a 
handicap  to  civic  progress  into  a  potent  agent  for  efficiency  and 
honesty. 

6.  An  increase  of  $2,000,000  a  year  in  revenue  due  to  the  re- 
organization of  water  collection  methods. 

7.  System  and  economy  substituted  for  waste  and  chaos  in 
the  repairs  and  stores  methods  of  the  water  department  and  in  the 
purchasing  and  rej^air  methods  of  the  police  department. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  the  depart- 
ment of  health  and  the  extension  of  its  work  for  school  children 
and  infants. 
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9.  Cessation  of  many  slaughter  house  evils  through  more  eA* 
cicnt  inspection  by  the  Department  oi  Health. 

10.  Recovery  of  $848,000  from  stroet  railway  <wwpaf^  lor 
paving  done  at  public  expense  between  the  companies'  rails,  and 

suits  ixmdinK  (or  $175,000. 

11.  Correctiun  of  abuses  in  connection  with  street  aaseaanenta. 

12.  Projection  of  official  inquiries  into  teachers'  salaries,  stand* 

;  »lies.  stoiulardization  of  salaries  and  gnMles,  school 
crticicncy,  etc. 

13.  *'Coqx)raic  stock  budget"  by  which  requests  for  pennaneni 
ncnt5  arc  s\  lUy  analyzed  and  compared  with  one 

...  and  with  act:....  — is,  substituted  for  the  sporadic  voting 
.ipital  charges  without  rcgiard  to  need  or  plan. 

It  I^arly  and  continued  listing  of  dangers  to  the  city's  bnsi- 
luxs  lurilKxls  threatened  by  the  various  revised  chartcn  of  1911. 

15  Oiu'sUons  and  facts  were  presented  regarding  the  dty  debt 
\\!.'i  !i  wt  rr  irt^l  by  all  sides  of  the  city  debt  controversy  and  led  to 
•jH  nnancni  sctllcincnt  of  forty-three  doubtful  questions. 

16.  Ten  million  dollars  released  for  reduction  of  taxes  in  1912. 
by  rxKx)ncilcmcnt  of  comptroller's  and  departments*  books. 

17.  The  bureau  furnished  the  chairman  of  the  first  and  second 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on  Summer  Care  of  Babies. 

18.  Investigation  of  the  city's  rcbtion  to  pri\*ate  charitable 
institutions  rcccix-ing  city  funds  and  to  juvenile  dependency,  leading 
to  s>vccping  rc\nsion  of  methods  by  private  institutions  and  by  the 
city. 

19.  The  reorganization  of  public  works,  Manhattan  saving  in 
two  years  a  million  dollars  and  greatly  increasing  the  quahty  and 
(jiiatuity  of  work. 

Ju.  Investigation  by  the  commissioner  of  accounts  which  led 
to  the  removal  of  Borough  President  HafTen  of  the  Bronx  and  to 
R'f^r^.'.'iTiization  of  his  office. 

21.  For  six  years  aldcrroanic  and  Board  of  Estimate  officers  ha\*e 
acted  upon  results  of  bureau  investigations  into  innumerable  pro- 
|i<i(.ils,  frequently  resulting  in  the  abandonment  or  serious  roodifica- 
tinii  of  proposed  appropriations. 

22,  Budget-making  committees  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
apl>  It  have  for  five  years  usc<l  the  bureau's  seivioes  in 
stud;.  ...^  ,^,unatcs,  drafting  questions,  etc. 
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23.  The  facts,  as  given  by  a  citizen,  on  which  the  plot  to  sell 
the  city  $700,000  worth  of  dirt  was  thwarted  and  the  landscaix" 
architect  removed,  were  confirmed  and  presented  by  the  bureau. 

24.  Inclusion  in  all  charter  revision  reports  of  numerous  pro- 
\nsions  based  upon  the  bureau's  suggestions  as  to  business  organiza- 
tion and  procedure. 

25.  A  study  of  tenement  house  administration  through  a  con- 
tribution of  $10,000  by  Mr.  George  H.  F.  Schrader,  which  helped 
secure  increased  appropriations  for  removint^  dark  rooms,  school 
sinks,  etc. 

26.  Inclusion  of  dock  department  cxjxjnscs  in  the  annual  budget, 
with  a  saving  the  first  year  of  over  $400,000. 

27.  The  publicity  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Reduction  of 
Infant  Mortality  in  connection  with  the  milk  stations  and  infant 
mortality  in  the  stunmer  of  1911  was  conducted  by  the  bureau  at 
the  committee's  expense. 

28.  A  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  by  stud>'ing 
official  acts  and  community  needs  between  election  times  citizens 
can  guarantee  continuous  efforts  for  civic  and  social  betterment. 

29.  City  government  is  more  generally  seen  to  be  inevitabl\- 
either  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  church  aims,  philanthropy,  education 
and  business,  according  to  the  attention  given  to  government  by 
churchmen,  philanthropists,  educators  and  business  men. 

President  McAneny  said  at  a  mimicipal  efficiency  dinner, 
January  4,  1912: 

".  .  .  I  might  mention  a  long  .  .  .  list  to  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  upon  the  administrative  side,  but  I  rejxiat  thai 
nine-tenths  of  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  of  men  within  the  service  who  have  been  inoculated 
with  their  ideas,  with  their  enthusiasm,  and  who  have  accepted  ser- 
vice under  me  and  have  worked  with  them  all  in  the  same  general 
direction  and  with  the  same  general  purpose." 

On  the  same  occasion  Comptroller  Prendergast  said : 

** .  .  .  We  want  that  kind  of  intelligent  criticism.  We  want 
it  to  go  on  and  on  and  we  want  the  unthinking  part  of  the  public 
to  understand  the  real  function  of  this  institution  that  is  trying  to 
build  up  a  better  city  for  all  the  people." 
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On  the  record,  of  which  the  above  sains  are  bot  partial  tndi- 
cations,  a  National  Training  School  for  Public  Service  has  been 
started  and  is  being  condnit.vl  hy  the  bureau.  After  examination 
of  these  same  results  by  (  aTs.  mayors,  publio^pirited  citiaens 

and  oAkials,  the  odnv  h  method  is  now  being  applied 

in  cities  throughout  i. lumerous  otganiMtiops,  witUn 

and  without  city  and  state  y  tits,  such  as  chambers  of  com* 

tn<  rce.  taxpayers  orKanizatic;  n's  dubs,  boards  of  aldermen. 

Tor  example.  Comptroller  1\;;.  .,.  of  St.  Louis,  secured  a  fund  of 
$25,000  a  year  for  installing  an  efficiency  bureau  in  his  office  and 
put  at  the  head  of  it  Mr.  Peter  White,  who  worked  in  St.  Louts 
first  as  a  reprcscntatixT  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  its 
chxutcr  study  for  the  St.  Louis  Voters'  League. 

Three  other  results  due  to  the  success  of  municipal  research  in 
New  York.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  etc,  which  are  of  in- 
estimable value  arc: 

1.  Change  in  the  attitude  of  accounting  houses  toward  muni- 
cipal accounting  and  corresponding  increasing  demand  from  munici- 
I>alitiiN.  state  and  national  departments  for  accounting  or  efficiency 
siTvicx'. 

2.  Notable  change  in  the  attitude  of  public  offioen  and  em- 
|)l(\vccs  towanl  their  work.  Experience  has  proved  now  that  the 
public  will  discriminate  between  efficient  and  inefficient  service  if 
facts  proving  efficiency  or  inefficiency'  are  given  to  the  public  Under 
the  s|X)tliK'ht  of  publicity  rcs|x?cling  methods  and  results,  a  new  type 
of  man  gains  leadership  in  public  office;  namely,  the  man  who  can 
**make  good"  to  the  public.  Formerly,  the  man  who  was  fittest 
to  sur\nve  was  the  man  who  *'made  good"  with  the  outside  poweis 
of  politics,  contractors,  etc. 

3.  Universities  and  technical  schools  and  high  scfaoob  too,  so 
fast  as  concrete  facts  are  supplied,  unll  diange  the  content  and  method 
of  instruction  in  goN^emment  so  as  to  prepare  students  for  eflSdent 
citizenship  between  election  times. 


To  launch  this  program  has  cost  public-spirited  men  and 
in  Neis'  York  $460,000  since  1906.  Citizens  in  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago  and  Memphis  have  spent  $250,000.  The  Presi- 
dent's commission  on  economy  and  cflSdency  has  spent  roughly 
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$200,000.  But  the  near  million  dollars  thus  far  spent  in  municipal 
research  is  small  compared  with  the  millions  that  arc  being  sjKMit 
by  government  agencies  in  applying  efliciency  tests  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  now  being  spent  in  a  sincere  cflfort  on  the 
part  of  officials  and  employees  to  serve  the  public  cflicicntly. 

Municipal  research  is  a  method,  not  a  panacea.  It  aims  not 
to  make  over  either  the  man  in  ofTice  or  the  men  who  vote,  but  to 
give  men  as  they  are  better  methods  of  working  for  the  public  and 
to  give  the  public  as  it  is  better  methods  of  watching  and  judging 
what  their  public  servants  do. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  where  the  majority  of  voters 
want  inefficiency,  waste  and  dishonesty.  There  is  not  a  city  where 
the  majority  do  not  resent  incompetence,  waste  and  dishonesty, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  can  see  it.  Mtmicipal  research  will 
put  a  premium  on  efficiency  and  economy  wherever  it  is  so  financed, 
and  so  equipped  with  experts,  that  it  can  keep  alive,  between  elec- 
tion times,  interest  in  the  reasons  for  good  government  and  can 
provide  non-partisan,  non-political,  continuous  emphasis  upon  the 
requirements,  methods  and  results — as  distinct  from  the  personalities 
and  politics — of  public  business. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MUNICIPAL  EPPICIENCY 
IN  PHILADELPHLX 


By  Jbssb  D.  Burks,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Bureau  oi  Municipal 


The  mayoralty  campaign  of  191 1  in  Philadelphia  was  rwMhiftwl, 
by  both  of  t)ie  leading  candidates,  upon  the  platform  o£  bmisiMi 
economy  and  efficiency.  There  were  charRCs  of  graft  and  comspCioii« 
aiui  apixsals  to  iK>Iitical  regularity;  but,  in  the  main,  the  inierait  oC 
voters  was  focused  sh;irply  upon  administrative  problems — *MifSi^fy 
organization;  the  development  of  {niblic  works;  the  tise  oC  the  city's 
credit;  the  protection  of  public  health;  the  pfxsmotion  of 
the  purchase  of  supplies;  the  control  of  contract  awards;  the 
tion  of  cfTicient  personnel  for  public  ser\ice;  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  incflicicncy. 

Hon.  Rudolph  Blxmkenburg,  the  successful  candidate,  made  his 
api)eal  to  the  electorate  of  Philadelphia  on  the  issue  of  **a  dean* 
progressive,  constnictivc  administration."  In  the  brief  and  tiendi- 
ant  **platfonn"  which  he  issued  as  a  campaign  document,  he  laid 
stress  on  the  following  principles:  **Only  One  favored  contractor — 
tlie  lowest  possible  bidder;  one  hundred  cents  return  for  every 
dollar  expended;  no  illegal  or  wasteful  use  of  dty  funds;  current 
rrcripts  must  pay  current  expenses;  new  loans  for  pennancnt  im- 
pn.wincnts;  fitness,  not  party  service,  the  first  consideration  for 
:i];vM:uinent  to  office;  sound  education,  combined  with  moral. 
ph>  ^i  al,  and  technical  tmining  for  children.  Commodious  sdKiols. 
lualihy  surroundings,  ample  playgrounds,  and  all  attainable  ele- 
ments that  will  promote  liappincss  and  foster  citizenship." 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  brief  platform  were  reiterated, 
ampliiicxl.  and  given  concrete  interpretation  during  the  progres 
of  a  camfxiign  notable  for  its  \*igor  and  for  its  emphasis  oo  ocan- 
munity  needs,  community  opportunities,  and  dtiaen  responsibility, 
rather  than  for  its  appeal  to  personal  prejudice  and  partisan  motives. 
On  the  day  follo\;\ing  the  election,  the  mayor-elect  committed  him- 
self anew  to  a  program  of  munidpal  efficiency  by  stating  publidy: 

(^45) 
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*'  Every  pledge  I  made  in  my  campaign  will  be  strictly  carried  out. 
The  people  know  me,  and  they  know  that  I  will  do  as  I  say." 

By  explicit  statement  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  campaign 
appeal,  therefore,  the  present  mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  invited 
the  community  to  look  for  that  oft  anticipated  and  seldom  realized 
ideal — a  well  managed  city  government.  Furthermore,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  mayor  during  the  first  three  months  of  his  admin- 
istration has  still  further  confirmed  the  expectation  and  confidence 
which  his  pre-election  pledges  aroused.  As  heads  of  the  municii)al 
departments,  he  selected  five  men  of  rare  administrative  and  busi- 
ness qualifications.  Unliampered  by  political  affiliations,  each  of 
these  directors  has  a  free  hand,  within  his  legal  powers  and  financial 
resources,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  department  in  the  interest  of 
efficient  public  service.  As  a  unit,  these  executive  chiefs  are  com- 
mitted to  the  mayor's  program  of  business  administration.  Changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  municipal  service,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
have  Ixjcn  made  in  the  interest  of  efficient  service  rather  than  of 
political  advantage. 

The  present  situation  in  Philadelphia,  therefore,  presents  most  of 
the  factors  commonly  regarded  as  the  necessary  elements  of  an 
efficiency  program.  These  are :  first,  a  mayor  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  imquestioned  integrity;  second,  charter  powers  of  unusual 
scope  which  make  it  possible  for  the  mayor  to  exercise  effective 
leadership  in  the  management  of  the  city;  third,  executive  officials 
free  to  pursue  their  policies  without  the  restraints  of  partisan  polit- 
ical alliance;  fourth,  executive  heads  of  departments  of  high  ability, 
each  free  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  department  solely  with  a 
view  to  economy  and  efficiency  of  service;  fifth,  a  civil  service  com- 
mission definitely  committed  to  the  "merit  system"  as  the  method 
of  selecting  municipal  employees;  sixth,  the  confidence  and  optim- 
ism of  a  large  proportion  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  community. 

As  commonly  follows  such  an  outcome  of  a  "reform  movement," 
the  great  majority  of  citizens  who  sincerely  desire  efficient  municipal 
government  in  Philadelphia  assume  that  these  six  factors  will  insure 
"good  government"  for  four  years,  at  least.  They  assume,  further- 
more, that  having  performed  their  functions  as  voters,  little  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them,  for  the  coming  foiu*  years,  but  to 
enjoy  a  sense  of  civic  virtue  and  security,  and  to  applaud  occasionally 
the  achievements  of  their  thoroughly  competent  officials. 
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So  far  as  integrity,  worthy  intentions,  and  high  ability  of  oAdab 
can  insure  good  government,  this  confidence  ol  dtiiens  is  doubtlcw 
'  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assmnptton  that  official  ttttiffily, 
I  ability  alone  are  a  guarantee  of  efficient  dty  manage 
mcnt;  that  citizens  have  no  part  in  municipal  gm'cmmcnt  between 
1  Iiv  tinii  tinu  th  .t  officials  can  and  will  work  to  the  best  advantage 
VI''  •!!  ''     and  support  of  an  informed,  alert  and  exactinir 

A  •Mtion  111  many  ways  similar  lo  that  which  now  cxisu  m 
PhilaiU  \\>\.ui  occurred  in  New  York  in  1901  when,  after  a  sticnoous 
and  exciting  campaign,  the  people  of  that  dty  elected  Seth  Low  as 
thdr  mayor.  In  a  recent  contribution  to'  the  Xorth  Anmicam 
Rcvi€u\  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  who,  as  leader  of  the  Citiaens' 
Union,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  dection  of  Ma>'or  Low, 
makes  t*  '  ''  .ving  significant  comment  upon  the  results  of  the 
Low  adi.  i«jn: 

**He  brought  to  this  high  office  capadty.  integrity,  industry, 
A\\\  \\\i\c  experience.     He  selected  subordinates  for  their 

•.ti'-vi lions  and  high  character.     The  two  years  of  his 

i!.i'    :i  sc't  a  new  standard  of  official  morality,  but  in  economy  and 

t  :1    u  :..  V  it  failed  to  realize  public  expectation.     It  was  compeOed 

;•  ..jKj  itc  \v*ith  a  business  system  obsolete  or  framed  lo  mislead 

rather  than  to  enlighten  the  responsible  officials.     The  great  body 

'  '  -    '  V  protected  by  a  cix-il  serxncc  law  and  unsym- 

.  made  no  eilort  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 

(i<;>ariment  heads.      These  in  turn,  because  responsible  for  the 

roiuluct  of  daily  business  and  occupied  with  lan^  policies,  could 

!  ••   <1fvotc  themselves  to  the  reorganization  of  a   force  of  fifty 

1  unwilling  employees.     The  wonder  is  that  Ma\*or  Low 

lupiislied  what  he  did  in  his  short  but  memorable  administfm- 
'i>>n.  His  mayoralty,  however,  condusivdy  disdoecd  the  tnaoffi* 
cu  tuy  of  reform  by  the  ballot.  The  man  without  the  machincr>', 
an i mated  by  the  noblest  ambitions,  is  compelled  to  pursue  them  with 
an  .miitiuated,  rusty,  unreliable  mechanism  that  paralyses progfeas.'* 

In  Philadelphia  to-ilay,  as  in  New  York  ten  years  ago,  we  have 
a  K^oup  of  offidals  fadng  administrative  problems  of  groat 
plcxily  and  difticulty — handicap|xxi  by  an  administrali\*e 
tion  and  methods  of  conducting  business  that  make  it  all  but  impos- 
sible for  these  oflidals  to  satisfy  the  public  expectation.     It  is  as 
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if.  in  an  age  ot  rapid-fire  guns  and  high  explosives,  an  army  of  brave, 
strong  men  were  sent  forth  to  battle,  equipped  with  blunderbussci; 
and  wet  powder. 

In  most  of  the  city  departments  and  bureaus,  the  organization 
is  such  that  newly  appointed  administrative  officers  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  powers  and  duties  of  the  several 
units  in  the  organization.  Clear  definitions  of  functions  and  author- 
ity do  not  exist;  and  until  the  official,  by  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  direct  experience,  has  become  familiar  with  the  organization  with 
which  he  is  expected  to  work,  he  is  not  in  position  to  readjust  func- 
tions, to  do  away  with  conflicts  and  inconsistencies,  to  centralize 
and  definitely  locate  responsibility,  and  to  place  each  officer  and 
employee  in  position  to  render  his  most  effective  service.  And, 
by  the  time  an  administrative  officer  has  become  familiar  with  the 
problems  involved  in  a  reorganization  of  his  office,  he  may  have 
reached  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  only  to  pass  on  to  his  successor 
the  same  handicap  of  defective  organization  which  he  himself 
inherited. 

Commenting  on  the  organization  of  one  of  the  most  important 
bureaus  of  the  city  government,  one  of  the  recently  appointed  de- 
partmental directors  in  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
says:  **I  find  this  bureau  in  a  very  demoralized  condition,  and  abso- 
lutely lacking  the  primary  elements  of  an  organization.  There  is 
no  one  part  of  its  work,  as  I  found  it,  that  even  approximates  a  sat- 
isfactory condition.  We  now  wish  to  get  down  to  the  details  of  work 
and  provide  sometliing  like  system.  Not  having  any  available 
material  to  help  me  in  this  work,  I  find  it  necessary  to  solicit  outside 
help,  and  will  greatly  appreciate  the  favor  if  you  can  see  yotir  way 
clear  to  assist  me  in  the  matter  suggested." 

Assiuning,  then,  the  great  advantage  of  "good  men"  in  office, 
the  outlook  for  municipal  efficiency  depends  first  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  details  of  organization — of  the  di\dsion,  distribution, 
and  co-ordination  of  functions — can  be  studied  and  the  results 
utilized  in  reframing  the  functional  structure  of  the  municipal  de- 
partments, biu-eaus,  divisions  and  offices.  A  second  element,  of 
like  importance,  is  the  need  for  efficient  methods  of  performing  the 
various  ftmctions  for  which  the  mimicipal  organization  is  constituted. 

Administrative  officers  in  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  arc  handi- 
capped by  archaic  methods  of  doing  work  that  have  long  since  been 
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lijcarded  in  well  managed  privmte  bittineM.    Tax  roQs  are  laboriouily 

opied  by  hand  in  triplicat4».  instead  of  by  typewritcn  and  carbon 

.Ki-ss.     Bills  for  taxes  and  water  service  are  detiberatdy  written 

I     wliile  you  wait."  instead  of  pr»-bil]ed  and  filed  Cor  instant 

rferenci*.      Highly  paid  officials  spend  time  in  sii^iing  indtvidtsal 

ii  })ers.  iKiy  ntUs.  and  wa  instead  of  having  such  documents 

\>  y\  on  sc'hctlulcs  that  %%>  it  of  a  single  signature  where  the 

ntirc  list  is  to  be  approved.     Each  department  or  oflfioe  employs  a 

lion  of  appropriation  and  expenditure  items,  which 

:i  compact  summary  statement  of  the  city's  finan* 

showing  functions  performed  and  cost  incurred 

Methods  of  carrying  on  milk  w*«pf^f^mi  ten^ 

II.  and  medical  inspection  of  sdKX)l  childrBn, 

ni:ikc  it  difficult  for  officials  or  dtixens  to  see  dearly  the  results  or 

>rk  undcrtak  >rk  done.    Methods  of  preparing 

iiates,  of  coi  .;  these  estimates,  of  formulating 

nd  voting  the  annual  budget  of  appropriations  make  it  impossible 

itixens,  taxpayers,  or  ofTicials  thcmsdves  to  get  a  dear  picture 

o  financial  and  social  program  which  the  budget  Is  •— ""«H 

>  embody,  and  to  exercise  their  best  jtidgment  as  to  the  relative 

•Mjsed  items  of  expenditure, 
management  obviously  depends  upon  accurate, 
lete  and  prompt  information;   making  available  to  the 
rativc  officer  in  usable  form  the  details  of  past  experience,  ol 
resent  actiWty  and  of  proposed  plans.     Tlie  most  scrions  obstacle 

>  an  efiidency  program  in  Philaddphia  is  the  lack  of  concrete  facts 

t.    The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  finds 

spedal  and  costly  inquir>\  to  get  such  simple 

icts  as  the  number  of  miles  of  paved  streets,  the  extent  of  repair 

work  urgently  needed,  or  a  ILst  of  highways  which  contractors  ha\T 

agreed  to  keep  in  repair  for  a  spedfied  time.     The  Director  of  Pub- 

! :  Safety  fmds  it  impossible  to  determine  precisdy  what  duties  are 

the  van  '     police  force,  what  work 

u)  preveni  ions  are  performed  by  the 

lectrical  bureau.     The  Director  of  Public  Health  has  no  rvody 

means  of  determining  what  number  of  those  defects  found  by  medical 

inspectors  among  school  children  liave  been  corrected;  the  cost  of 

^T\*ice  in  the  general  hospital;  or  the  number  of  babies  bom  during 

given  >'ear.    The  mayor  cannot  possibly  ascertain  at  any  desired 
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time  what  the  city  owns  and  what  it  owes,  what  funds  from  revenues 
and  from  loans  will  probably  be  available  during  his  administration, 
or  what  specific  economics  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  his 
program  for  reducing  operative  costs. 

Potentially,  the  most  important  source  of  information  as  well 
iis  the  most  effective  instrument  of  financial  control  is  the  city  bu' ' 
A  single  typical  item  from  the  financial  estimates  of  PhiUuKi, 
for  1912  illustrates  the  obstacles  which  indefinite,  unanalyzed,  and 
therefore  unintelligible  financial  statements  offer  to  open-eyed, 
efficient  management.  Item  20,  of  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Highways  and  Street  Cleaning  reads  as  follows:  "For  repairing, 
altering,  and  extending  sewers  and  inlets,  trapping  and  retrapping 
inlets,  and  cleaning  sewers,  $75,000." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  determine  from  this  statement 
what  part  of  the  $75,000  is  requested  for  the  various  kinds  of  work 
named;  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  work  is  to  be  done  by 
contract  or  by  direct  labor;  and  if  by  direct  labor  whether  the  amount 
named  is  to  cover  labor  or  matcriajs  or  both.  On  inquiry  and 
analysis,  the  item  breaks  up  into  the  followHng  elements: 

Foremen,  five  at  $1,200 $6,000 

Sewer  constructor 1 ,500 

Bricklayers,  four  at  $5  per  day  (303  days) 6,060 

Laborers,  at  $2  per  day  (6,070  days) 12,140 

Driver  with  team  and  vehicle  at  $6  per  day  ( 1 ,600  days) ,  9,600 

Contract  work 39,700 

$75,000 

Within  this  single  item  then,  as  it  originally  stood,  are  included 
requests  for  salaries,  wages  of  regular  employees,  wages  of  temporary 
employees,  and  work  on  contract. 

Ambiguity  similar  to  this  in  many  items;  lack  of  uniform 
classification  as  to  "objects  of  expenditure"  in  the  estimates  and 
appropriations;  absence  of  any  satisfactory  and  consistent  grouping 
of  items  under  such  functional  headings  as  "administration,"  "insfxjc- 
tion,"  "operation,"  "maintenance,"  and  "construction;"  and  unsat- 
isfactory t>'pographical  arrangement  seriously  limit  the  important 
punK>ses  which  the  Philadelphia  budget  might  serve.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  uncommonly  regarded  as  a  grab-bag  of  individual  and  unrelated 
appropriation  items.     It  cannot  be  summarized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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focus  the  attention  of  cstisens,  executive  officsali,  or  ooundls  on  the 
city's  pro(,Tam  as  a  whole  as  well  as  upon  details  of  the  prof^nim. 
Thus,  in  many  ways,  the  budget  obstnicU  rather  than  Cadlitates 
tlie  consideration  of  questions  of  municipal  policy  and  stands  between 
the  community  and  its  responsibility  for  deciding  what  it  will  do 
tbnniRh  the  municifxU  Rovcmmcnt,  to  pfX)Cect  and  promole  the  wel- 
tari*  of  1.500.000  citizens  whose  interests  are  at  stake. 

Such  defects  in  organization  and  adminixtrativc  methods  as 
those  (U>fu-nl)cd  arc,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia.  They 
an-  not  limited  by  latitude,  longitude,  or  climate;  but  are  found 
in  all  cities  where  force  has  not  yet  broken  down  the  ^*iV4nt^ 
notion  that  for  some  m>'sterious  reason  municipal  business  methods 
must  differ  from  methods  in  well  administered  private  bosinesa. 

The  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  these  defects  is  not  to 
suggest  a  pessimistic  outlook  for  municipal  efficiency.  It  is  rather 
to  suggest  the  futility  of  a  vague,  uncritical  confidence  that  does 
not  face  squarely  the  details  of  constructive  work  iuN'olved  in  any 
real  efficiency  program;  and  to  suggest  also  the  unreasonableness 
of  much  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  officials  who,  because  ol  inadequate 
machinery  and  slovenly  methods  inherited  from  the  past,  foil  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  well  meaning  but  uninformed  dtiacns. 

Philadelphia  ofHdals  clearly  realize  that  the  measure  of  their 
achievement  is  to  be  the  success  with  which  they  meet  specific 
problems  and  that  success  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
intelligent  support  of  citizens.  The  mayor  has  asked  and  is  receiv- 
ing the  co-operation  of  volunteer  citizen  commissions.  Departmental 
officers  are  seeking  expert  advice  and  service  wherever  it  is  available. 
Civic  and  philanthropic  bodies  having  proposals  backed  by  facts 
are  encouraged  and  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in 
the  study  of  community  needs  and  the  solution  of  oooamunity 
problems. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  municipal  efficiency 

i;  -,,  ^Q^  jj^  unwilling  or  incompetent  officials  but  in  del!e&> 

'mtive  machinery;    and  assuming  also  the  readiness  of 
>t  intelligent  criticism  and  co-operation,  the  main 
l.ui... .;  ..  :k:i:...  fp^  continued  failure  rests  upon  dtiaens 

rather  t 

rying  tortunes  of  political  parties  and  of  indi>*idual 
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office  holders  make  it  difficult  and  uncertain,  even  for  an  officer  of 
clear  purpose  and  high  ability,  to  work  out  a  proj^ssivc  and  con- 
tinuous program  for  the  improvement  of  a  public  office.  An  inde- 
pendent citizens*  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  per- 
manent and  continuous  program,  is  able  to  gather  up  the  results 
of  policies  and  methods  pursued  under  successive  administrations, 
and  in  various  departments;  to  subject  these  to  critical  analysis 
and  comparison;  to  establish  administrative  standards;  and  !•) 
make  these  available  to  an  officer  at  the  threshold  of  his  term  oi 
office,  as  a  basis  for  a  prompt  and  clear  understanding  of  his  admin- 
istrative problems  and  of  the  methods  best  adapted  to  their  solution. 

This  is  precisely  the  program  of  municipal  research.  During 
three  years,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia  has 
worked  in  constant  and  active  co-operation  with  city  officials,  in- 
cluding the  mayor,  the  controller,  the  Board  of  Education,  tlit* 
chiefs  of  the  numerous  bureaus  and  the  directors  of  most  of  the  cit>' 
departments.  Muck-raking  has  been  no  part  of  the  Bureau's  pro- 
gram, although  facts,  even  when  disagreeable  or  discreditable. 
have  been  impartially  laid  bare  to  officials. 

In  his  paper  on  Philadelphia's  accounting  system,*  Controller 
Walton  describes  the  reorganization  of  the  city's  accounting  system 
which  was  undertaken  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 

The  city  now  has  the  central  core  of  an  accoimting  system  that 
will  stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  modem  industrial  or  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Important  steps  have  been  taken  which  enable  the 
Controller,  through  compactly  formulated  balance  sheets,  to  exhibit 
currently  the  city's  assets  and  liabilities;  its  revenues  and  expenses; 
and  the  condition  of  each  fund  with  respect  to  balances  available  for 
appropriation,  reserves  set  aside  for  contracts,  and  unexpended 
balances.  In  connection  with  this  accounting  revision,  an  inventory 
of  thecity'spropertieswas  taken  for  the  first  time;  over  $250,000,000 
of  city  property  being  placed  on  the  Controller's  books,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  current  additions  and  withdrawals  necessary  to  keep 
the  inventory  up  to  date.  Statements  in  separate  balance  sheets 
sho^xnng  assets  and  liabilities  that  apply  to  the  city's  current  oixira- 
tions,  and  those  that  apply  to  capital  operations  involving  the 
acquisition  of  permanent  properties,  enable  the  official  or  taxpayer 

>Seei»a8e  64. 
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to  5C€  at  a  glance  the  flnandxil  results  of  these  two  dtsttnct  dassn  ei 
transactions. 

The  Controller  is  now  pUinning,  with  the  co-optntUun  m  the 
Burmu  of  Muninfial  Research,  to  extend  this  system  ci  aoooitnts 
into  all  dc{)artmcnts  of  the  city  government  and  thtis  to  bring  under 
centra]  accounting  contn^l  the  current  transact  ions  of  every  depart- 
ment from  the  time  liabilities  ore  first  incurred  to  the  time  they  are 
finally  dischargcil;  and  to  give  similar  control  over  miscellaneous 
n  N'cnties  as  they  necrue.  Such  a  system  of  accounts,  by  funushtng 
^i:rii ntly,  promptly  and  exactly  the  important  details  ooncctniiig 
the  city's  business,  not  only  gives  the  Controller  the  means  of  cfliectsve 
control  over  receipts  and  expenditures,  rex'cnucs  and  expenses,  prop- 
erties  and  liabilities ;  but,  by  pro\*iding  the  txisis  for  properly  '^■i*T%^ 
and  summarized  information  regarding  the  cost  of  ex'ery  munictpal 
department,  activity  or  enterprise,  the  completed  s>-stem  of  accounts 
will  funiish  the  only  safe  starting  point  for  a  muninpel  pcogram  of 
economy  and  elTiciency.  It  vnll  make  it  possible  for  admtnistratm 
oH'iaTs  and  citizens  to  apply  fact-standards  in  place  of  opimoo- 
staml.irds  in  the  consideration  of  municifml  problems. 

Standardization  of  medical  inspection  methods  has  enabled 
the  Bureau  of  Health  to  get  physical  defects  of  school  duldren 
corrected,  where  formerly  they  were  only  reported  and  registerod. 
Standardization  of  school  census  methods  has  given  the  Board  of 
ICcfiirntion  accurate  information  in  place  of  unreliable  guenes  as 
to  wliat  children  should  be  in  school  and  what  children  aie  actually 
there;  and.  incidentally,  by  gi\nng  an  accurate  census,  tncreaaed 
by  $75,000  per  annum  the  city's  portion  of  state  school  funds. 

A  study  of  the  milk  inspection  scr\icc  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
n  st.ltol  in  radical  changes  in  method,  more  stringent  standards  of 
tii  -  •••n?  and  cleanliness,  and  a  marked  improxxment  in  the 
n..  .  of  the  city.     Closely  related  to  this  was  the 

mcnt  of  the  di\nsion  of  child  hygiene,  ynih  its  corps  of  visiting 
the  opening  of  outdoor  hospitals  and  milk  stations  on 
piers;  the  report  of  the  mayor's  milk  oonmiission;  the  holding  of 
the  milk  show;  the  opening  of  the  Babies'  Hospital;  and  the  reduc- 
tion, by  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  deaths  of  iniianU  under  one  year  old 
in  rhiladelphia— a  sa\4ng  of  1 . 1 10  infant  lives  in  the  first  eight  mSoths 
of  1911. 

An  investigation  of  weights  and  measures  disclowid  the  utter 
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lack  of  municipal  control  and  a  tremendous  loss  to  citizens  through 
short  measure;  laid  the  foundation  for  an  cfTectivc  state  law;  and 
opened  the  way  for  municii^al  supervision  of  weights  and  measures. 

A  co-operative  study  with  the  department  of  supplies  has  brought 
out  the  vagueness  and  the  ambiguity  of  specifications  which  has 
discouraged  competition  and  made  possible  favoritism.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  of  standardization  of  specifications  which  will  event- 
ually result  in  immense  financial  saving  to  the  city. 

An  investigation  of  business  method  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities 
showed  that  the  city  was  being  systematically  defrauded  and  the 
inmates  of  the  charitable  institutions  furnished  with  food  and  other 
supplies  of  definitely  low  grade.  Conflicts  in  authority,  ill-dcfincd 
responsibility,  and  other  serious  defects  of  organization  were  shown 
to  exist;  and  the  plan  under  way  for  developing  the  city's  charitable 
institutions  shown  to  be  ill  considered,  inadequate  and  wasteful. 
Plans  for  reorganization  were  submitted  and  are  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  director  through  a  newly  appointed  superintendent. 

A  revision  of  the  financial  estimates  of  all  city  departments  for 
1912  was  formulated  as  a  tentative  basis  for  a  city  budget  that  will 
lend  itself  more  readily  to  intelligent  consideration  by  councils,  the 
mayor,  citizens,  taxpayers  and  the  public  press.  The  items  in  the 
estimates  of  all  departments  were  reclassified  on  a  uniform  basis; 
each  item  being  made  so  definite  that  its  purpose  is  unmistakable, 
and  the  way  thus  opened  for  the  adoption  of  a  budget  that  shall 
present  a  well  defined  financial  and  social  program  for  the  com- 
munity and  an  instrument  of  effective  financial  control  in  the  hands 
of  councils  and  the  city  controller.  The  mayor,  his  department 
heads,  the  controller  and  many  members  of  councils  have  given  their 
approval  to  the  proposed  financial  plan,  and  there  is  strong  asstwance 
that  it  will  be  put  in  operation  next  year. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  information  obtained  in  such 
investigations  has  been  submitted  confidentially  to  officials  without 
publication.  It  has  been  found  that  the  co-operation  of  oflicials 
might  best  be  enlisted  in  this  way.  Officials  have  uniformly  shown 
a  willingness  to  use  the  information  and  constructive  suggestions 
thus  submitted,  for  correcting  defects  in  administrative  methods. 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  assumed  that  the  public 
official  should  be  permitted  to  take  credit  for  measures  intended  to 
raise  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  rather  than  be  subjected 
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to  ]*u!>Iic  criticiian  for  waste,  ineflQcieiicy  and  infideBty  due  to  tin* 
I'll  '       '*'       -  rinijBation  and  methods. 

>rc  the  dcxic  of  the  recent  mayoralty  fampaign  tho 
Bureau  ot  Muuiciiml  Research  submitted  to  each  of  the  namtnees 
a  •^-ri(-.  nf  pmjKisals  as  to  definite  steps  which  its  study  of  the  busi- 
I  <  !i  i:i  I.  .;:  at  of  the  city  has  shown  to  be  possible  and  desirable. 
1  V.  1  v.,  /i-stcd  that  a  statement  from  the  candidates  oooocmtng 
:;!!  .»r  any  i*f  the  proixwed  steps  would  l)o  of  timely  interest  to  dtisens 
..:.  1  taxpayers  "whose  final  mtin^'  of  I'hihuUlphLi'ii  next  mayor 
will  dqxrnd  upon  specific  fonvord  stefw  taken,  specific  thsncs  avoided, 

*'  *  conditions  corrected,  specific  needs  negleciod,  specific  op- 
ies  realized.** 

A  summary  of  the  proposab  and  responses  wiU  define  more 
riiarly  the  outlook  for  municipal  efficiency  tn  Philaddphta  as  it 
:.!  I>t'ars  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  to  men  whose 
rr  !M)nsibility  and  interest  is  the  actual  administration  of  the  dty*s 
iusiiuss.  The  statement  submitted  to  the  candidatca  was  sub- 
.stanii  illy  as  follows: 

WItai  Philadelphia  Expects  of  Her  Next  Mayor 

Philadelphia's  expectations  as  regards  her  next  mayor  are 
unusually  hij;h,  unusually  definite,  unusually  exacting. 

It  goes  NWthout  saying  that  Philadelphia  exix<  •    '  -  -  -rxt  mayor 

to  give  the  dty  an  ** honest  and  businesslike"  adii »n.      But 

litizcns  arc  every  day  coming  to  sec  more  dearly  that  "business 
like  administration"  means  a  good  deal  more  than  meeting  n  ^'"' 
^>-<:dlcil  "issues,"  in  spectacular  fashion;  that  it  means  sdI 
i!a>-  in  and  day  out,  inntuncrablc  definite  problems  that  call  tor 
iKar  knowleilge,  prompt  dedsion  and  eflcctivc  actkn,  as  nt*!  "" 
\n\\Aic  spirit  and  honest  intentions. 

Unrealized  expectations  mean  a  discredited  nod  mayor.  In 
fairness  to  her  next  mayor,  therefore,  and  in  the  interest  of  her  own 
clearness  of  Nision,  Philadelpliia  should  formulate  sooie  statement 
<»i  the  community  needs  wliich  she  wishes  to  ha\*e  met;  of  the  specific 
things  she  \nshes  to  have  done  or  not  to  have  done;  of  the  specific 
tests  which  she  proposes  to  apply  to  her  mayor  during  the  next 
four  ytars. 

As  an  agency  of  dtizen  inquiry  and  co-operation,  the  Bureau 
of  Munidpal  Research  emphasizes  the  obligation  resting  upon  dti- 
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zcns  as  well  as  uix)n  ofliciaU  to  infonn  tlicnisclvcs  promptly,  regu- 
kirly  and  accurately  as  to  what  acts  arc  performed,  what  service 
rendered,  what  results  accomplished,  and  what  expense  incurred; 
so  that  responsibility  may  be  clearly  fixed;  economy,  efiiciency  and 
fidelity  encouraged;  waste,  inefficiency  and  dishonesty  eliminated. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  w41l 
use  its  resources  to  get  facts,  to  locate  defects,  and  to  find  the  steps 
necessary  to  correct  defects.  It  will  place  the  results  of  its  inquiry 
at  the  disposal  of  Philadelphia's  next  mayor,  and  endeavor  to  enlist 
the  supixjrt  of  citizens  and  taxpayers  in  every  step  he  takes  toward 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service. 

Some  Things  Philadelphia's  Next  Mayor  Must  Do 

1.  He  must  appoint  five  efficient  or  inefficient  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  direct  the  operation  of  twenty-two  bureaus  and  offices 
expending  about  $23,000,000  annually. 

2.  He  must  enforce  discipline,  or  encourage  indifference  among 
7,000  city  employees  with  a  pay  roll  of  $8,500,000. 

3.  He  must  set  the  pace,  determine  the  point  of  view  and  sense 
of  responsibility  of  departmental  officials  and  employees  who  will 
be  quick  to  see  the  spirit  and  business  methods  that  dominate  the 
mayor's  own  office. 

4.  He  must  prescribe  a  high  or  a  low  standard  of  qualifications 
for  officials  and  employees  to  be  named  by  department  heads  for 
positions  exempt  from  civil  service  regulations. 

5.  He  must  determine  whether  investigations  by  the  mayor's 
bureau  of  contracts  and  statistics  shall  be  thorough  or  superficial, 
partial  or  impartial,  useful  or  useless;  whether  the  results  of  such 
investigations  shall  be  made  public,  or  pigeonholed,  and  whether 
the  findings  shall  be  acted  upon  or  ignored. 

6.  He  must  determine  the  secrecy  or  the  publicity  with  whicli 
each  city  department  conducts  public  business. 

7.  He  must  protect  and  strengthen,  or  neglect  and  weaken  the 
city's  credit. 

8.  He  must  determine  the  kind  of  evidence  that  he  will  require 
as  basis  for  approving  or  disapproving  specific  items  in  the  annual 
budget  as  passed  by  city  councils. 

'9.  He  must  determine  the  basis  upon  which  he  will  approve 
or  disapprove  specific  items  in  ordinances  authorizing  the  issue  of 
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U)nds.    (Bond  ismes  asnountcd  to  ^.000,000  in  1910  and  $12,630,902 
in  1911.) 

10.  He  must  control  or  fail  to  control  the  content,  dtitribution 
and  cost  of  city  advertising,  for  which  $104,524  is  requested  in  the 
estimates  for  1912. 

1 1.  He  nntst  determine  whether  the  city  shall  be  protected  or 
defrauded  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  by  dcmandinic  or  Cailtng 
to  demand  appraisals  by  disinterested  real  estate  esqxrts,  and  other 
CNidenoe  as  to  valiio,  fitiicss.  iirifcnev  of  need  ami  avaJlaliililv  nC 
alternate  site's. 

12.  He*  nni.st  expedite,  ignore,  or  obstruct  the  work  of  the  city 
controller  looking  toward  a  progressive  revision  of  the  city's  business 
methods — including  a   reorganization  of   the  accounting   system, 

audit  of  bills  against  the  city,  and  independent  iMpection 

--, ,  lies,  materials  and  work. 

To  the  mayor,  as  the  business  head  of  the  government.  Phila- 
(li'lphia  looks  for  intelligent  direction  of  a  community  program,  the 
heads  of  departments  being  his  representatives  in  their  several 
fields.  Philadelphia,  therefore,  will  not  distinguish  sharply  between 
adults  which  her  next  mayor  can  accomplish  single-handed  and 
t]i>isi>  ill  which  he  ^ill  need  the  co-operation  of  other  offiriah 

>ome  OpportuniiUs  Open  to  Philadelphia's  Next  Mayor 

1.  Provide  that  departmental  estimates  for  annual  appropria- 
tions be  prepared  and  summarized  as  parts  of  a  dearly  defined  com- 
Tnii!iit\  program,  so  formulated  that  citizens  and  taxpayers  as  wtXi 
lis  cuuncils  may  see  what  is  proposed  by  tin-  a<1tninistraiicm  to  im-ft 
community  needs. 

2.  Afford    full   opportimity   for   discussion    by 
organizations  and  the  press,  both  before  and  after 
councils,  of  the  community  program  presented  in  thi 

3.  Focus  the  attention  of  councils,  executive  and 
citizens  upon  the  annual  budget  as  a  whole,  as  well  —  -.  -Jctail, 
so  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  a  definite 
program  to  be  executed  by  the  administration  rather  than  as  a 
mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  appropriation  items. 

4.  Formulate  plans  which  will  enable  the  city  to  meet  each 
>'car*s  expenses  out  of  revenues,  instead  of  financing  eipmsHt  out 
of  loans  or  handicapping  the  dty  by  an  accimiulating  deficit. 
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5.  Devise  and  carr>'  into  effect,  with  modifications  of  law  if 
necessary,  a  plan  that  will  enable  the  city  to  make  full  provision  at 
the  banning  of  each  year  for  the  total  estimated  expenses  of  the 
year,  and  to  fix  the  tax  rate,  after  such  annual  financial  require- 
ments have  been  determined,  so  that  this  rate  will  provide  the  exact 
amount  of  the  authorized  expenditures. 

6.  Include  in  the  annual  financial  program  of  the  city  definite 
proposals  for  public  improvements  to  be  financed  through  loans, 
so  that  these  may  not  be  confused  with  current  expenses. 

7.  Include  in  the  city  plan  a  comprehensive  program  for  service 
affecting  health,  education,  recreation  and  safety,  as  well  as  a  con- 
structive plan  for  material  improvements. 

8.  Invite  the  cooperation  of  informed  civic  and  charitable 
agencies  in  picturing  the  community's  needs  as  a  basis  for  formulating 
the  annual  budget. 

9.  Discourage  the  maintenance  of  unduly  large  city  deposits 
in  banks,  and  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  city  deposits. 

10.  Assist  the  controller  in  every  possible  way  in  working  out 
an  effective  system  of  accoimts  and  records  by  which  citizens,  de- 
partment heads,  and  the  mayor  himself  may  at  all  times  have 
prompt,  complete  and  accurate  information  concerning  community 
needs  met  or  not  met,  work  done  or  not  done,  results  produced  and 
money  spent. 

11.  Protect  and  strengthen  the  city's  borrowing  credit  so  that 
its  bonds  issued  for  land  and  permanent  improvements  may  always 
be  sold  at  the  most  favorable  rates. 

12.  Promote  the  city's  trading  credit  so  that  supplies,  materials 
and  equipment  may  be  purchased  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

13.  Establish  exact  standards  and  specifications  for  supi>lies 
and  materials  to  be  purchased  so  that  the  city's  agents  and  the 
public  alike  may  know  just  what  has  been  or  is  to  be  bought,  at 
what  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  city. 

14.  Require  that  the  department  of  supplies  be  organized  and 
conducted  as  a  highly  efficient  modem  business  enterprise,  giving 
to  the  city  the  benefit  of  central  buying;  to  departments  the  benefit 
of  prompt  action;  and  to  dealers  the  benefit  of  prompt  settlement 
and  businesslike  treatment  in  the  city's  purchase  of  $3,000,000  of 
supplies  annually. 

15.  Secure   independent   inspection,  by   a   properly   equipped 
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bureau  under  the  city  controller,  of  materials  and  tuppliet  fumialied 
to  the  city;  of  sorvioo  rendered ;  and^oC conftniction  work  in  prosra*- 

16.  Rec{uire  the  mayor's  bureau  of  contncto  and  itatiitici 
not  only  to  keep  the  mayor  informed  concerning  the  condition  or 
cY>mpIetenefls  of  work,  but  to  study  and  to  report  systcnatacaOy 
uiHin  methods  employed*  expense  incurred  and  results  obtained; 
and  to  report  systematically  and  promptly  to  dty  officials  infonna- 
tion  needed  for  cfTident  administration. 

17.  Insist  that  {ill  city  contracts  shall  be  drafted  in  languafe 
that  will  clearly  set  forth  the  respective  rit^hts  of  the  oontiBCtor  and 
the  city;  that  \s*ill  make  possible  little  or  no  change  in  requiitnicnts 
set  forth  in  the  contracts;  that  will  leave  as  few  reqiufanents  as 
possible  open  to  the  discretion  of  department  heads;  and  that  win 
thus  encoura(;c  the  freest  competition  among  bidders. 

18.  Promote  the  efTiciency  of  city  empbyees  by  working  oat 
an  efficient  system  of  selection,  promotion  and  remuneration;  and 
pro\ndinji:  current  records  of  work  done  and  results  accomplished 
that  u-ill  not  only  encourage  but  protect  each  employee  by  enabling 
him  to  **make  a  record**  for  himself 

19.  Enforce  strictly  the  prcsciu  cnu  !>crvioe  rules,  or,  so  lar 
as  they  arc  defective,  secure  their  modification;  and  provide  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  include  in  its  annual  report  a  com- 
plete roster  of  cvni  employees. 

20.  Increase  the  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service 
by  systematically  studying  organization,  methods  and  results  in 
each  bmnch  of  the  service,  and  providing  the  means  whereby  the 
dty*s  business  may  be  directed  and  controlled  with  the  highest 
intcllij»cnce. 

21.  PLin  for  a  bureau  of  licenses  in  whidi  may  be  centndiaed 
the  issue  of  all  licenses  and  permits  which  are  now  handled  in  seven 
difTerent  offices. 

22.  Secure  the  proper  imblication  of  department  report:»; 
standanlizing  reports  so  that  they  may  conform  to  the  highest 
t>Tx>Kraphical,  statistical  and  editorial  requirements. 

23.  Extend  the  scope  of  the  munidpol  journal  **Philadrlphia;" 
utilizing  it  as  a  means  of  brining  currently  and  promptly  bclbce 
offidols,  dtizcns  and  taxpayers  a  summary  record  of  accompli^ 
mcnt.  of  work  in  progress,  and  of  projected  plans  of  evcty  dqiaitr 
ment  of  the  public  service. 
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24.  Maintain  a  bureau  of  information  in  connection  with  the 
ma>'or*s  office  through  which  citizens  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
inquiries,  to  submit  complaints,  and  to  propose  improvements  in 
the  public  scr\nce  >^nth  assurance  of  prompt,  intelligent  and  effective 
attention  by  the  mayor. 

25.  Call  a  conference,  at  least  once  each  year,  with  responsible 
city  officials  of  neighboring  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  which  affect  or  are  affected  by  Philadelphia's  policies 
relating  to  health  and  sanitation,  transit  facilities  and  public 
improvements. 

Both  of  the  candidates  responded  in  practically  the  same  vein* 
endorsing  strongly  the  program  proposed  as  a  basis  for  municipal 
efficiency  and  economy.  Three  paragraphs  from  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Blankenburg's  letter  show  his  thorough-going  acceptance  of  the 
proposals : 

**I  know  of  no  agency  that  can  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
next  mayor  of  Philadelphia  than  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
The  interest  which  this  body  of  men  has  taken  in  our  municii)alily 
has  always  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  me.  Bureaus  of  muni- 
cipal research  have  proved  of  invaluable  service  to  every  city  where 
they  have  been  established;  yours  should  be  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  new  administration. 

"Definite  knowledge  of  problems  and  issues  that  may  present 
themselves  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  gathered  from  reliable  sources 
so  that  intelligent  action  may  be  possible.  We  should  not  under- 
take more  than  we  can  honestly  accomplish.  If  elected,  I  shall 
welcome  plans  and  suggestions  for  a  great  and  better  Philadelphia 
from  your  body  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  from  private 
citizens;  and  shall  give  them  not  perfunctory,  but  earnest  and 
effective  consideration. 

''Publicity  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  agent  for  good.  The  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  full  knowledge  of  all  the  activities  of  the  various 
city  departments;  the  progress  of  work  under  consideration;  the 
expenditures  made  and  still  contemplated." 

On  all  sides  there  are  evidences  of  a  changing  point  of  view  and 
a  new  emphasis  in  the  civic  development  of  Philadelphia.  A  com- 
munity program  rather  than  a  partisan  program  is  more  and  more 
dominating  the  thought  and  action  of  citizens  and  taxpayers.    Admin- 
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istrativc  machinery  rather  than  political  machtiw  ii  being  reoog* 
nizecl  as  the  mc^ans  throiinh  which  ci\Tc  power  may  inoti  effectively 
be  ;:pplicd.  IntcUi^i'nt  methods  of  numafcing  munictpal  acttviticx 
rather  than  skillful  methods  of  manipulating  iierkxial  **pii]l."  are 
King  accepted  as  the  efTective  moans  of  getting  the  beft  out  oC 
municipal  machinery.  The  obligations  and  opportunities  of  dtiacns 
and  taxjxiyers  arc  every  day  being  inter|)rctcd  in  larger  terms;  and 
!iot  merely  to  the  few  intense  weeks  immediately  proccding 
.  :ion.  but  to  each  of  the  365  daysoC  four  years  between  elec- 
tions, when  citizens  may  ask  questions,  demand  evidence,  appraise 
r  lilts,  and  measure  cost  u*ith  specific  reference  to  the  adininistrap 
iwc  machinery  and  administrative  methods  employed  in  the  pio- 
motion  and  protection  of  the  commimity*s  health,  cdtication, 
tion,  convenience,  business  and  general  welfare. 


THE  CINCINNATI   BUREAU  OP  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 


By  Rufus  E.  Miles, 
Director, 


Other  than  to  carry  out  the  general  purpose  of  municipal  re- 
search, and  to  apply  its  methods  wherever  necessary  and  possible, 
the  Cincinnati  bureau  began  its  work  in  July,  1909,  with  no  pre- 
conceived program.  Its  general  purpose,  in  common  with  other 
bureaus,  was  stated  briefly  in  the  following  words:  "The  j:urf)osc 
of  the  bureau  is  to  conduct  an  entirely  non-partisan  study  of  the 
methods  and  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  city  government , 
with  a  view  to  recommending  such  modifications  ar.d  improvements 
as  it  believes  to  be  of  advantage;  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  promote* 
efficiency  and  economy  of  municipal  administration;  and  to  furnish 
citizens  with  the  facts  of  public  business." 

As  it  was  obviously  imix)ssible  for  the  new  bureau,  with  tlic 
limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  to  cover  the  whole  field  systematically 
from  the  beginning,  work  was  begun  with  two  departments  througli 
which  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  municipal  research  methods.  The 
departments  selected  were  those  of  Parks  and  of  Health :  the  former 
for  the  purix)se  of  demonstrating  improved  accounting  methods; 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  improved  organization 
and  service  records. 

Park  Department. — The  Park  Department  study  included  an 
investigation  of  the  accounting  system,  the  treatment  of  pay  rolls, 
the  purchase,  inspection,  storage,  and  care  of  supplies,  and  the 
collection  of  miscellaneous  income.  The  fact  was  disclosed  that  the 
department  was  operating  under  a  disconnected,  uncontrolled  system 
of  single  entry  accounts,  giving  no  basis  for  expense  statements  and. 
in  several  cases,  confusing  funds  one  with  another  in  such  a  wa\' 
that  they  could  be  separated  only  with  difficulty.  The  department 
had  practically  no  system  of  inspection  of  supplies,  and  consequent! >• 
no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  receiving  the  full  value  for  whicli 
it  was  paying.  It  had  no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  supplies  and  mate- 
rials at  the  storehouse  and  in  the  various  parks,  and  had  no  account- 
ing check  on  the  waste  or  loss  of  supplies.    It  was  piu-chasing  in 

(262) 
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quantities  was  almost  entirely  lost  si^ht  o(. 

A  full  report,  outlining  a  compreheiistve  plan  o£  rDorgamxaiiaiu 

was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  F^rk  CommkikMim.  which  theic^ 

u|x>n  fiasscd  the  following  resolution:    "Resolved  that  the  general 

ing  system  as  recommended  in  the  cnmimminUioo  from  the 

of  Municipal  Research    ...    be  adoptsd  and  that  the 

pork  manager  be  directed  to  proceed  with  its  installation 

The  system  as  installed  provides  the  department  with  a  business 
system  uf  double  entry  boolcEt  such  as  would  be  ttaod  by  a  fint-daa 
business  connotation,  and  is  similar  to  those  already  installed  and  in 
successful  operation  in  the  dei)artmcnts  of  New  York  City. 

Ufwn  the  completion  of  the  installation,  the  Board  oC  Park 
Commissioners  passed  the  following  fiuther  rcsolutkn:  '*The 
system  as  installed  is  accepted  and  approved,  and  a  vote  oC  thanks 
extended  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  for  then-  assistance  in 
the  work/* 

Health  Deparimcnt—  im:  nrsi  work  un<UTtaktii  by  the  bureau 
in  the  Health  Department  was  that  of  revising  \hv  im  i hods  of  record- 
keqnng.     The  necessity  for  such  a  revision  wU  be  seen  from  a  few 
oxatnples.    Althouj^h  it  is  obvious  that  no  anti-tuberculosb 
{xii^n  can  be  intelligently  directed  unless  based  on  a  careful 
tration  system,  the  department  was  found  to  have  no  registxatkn 
of  the  name.    No  effective  methods  were  cmpk>yed  for 
4^  up  coses  once  reported,  and.  as  no  effort  was  made  to  check 
up  the  reporting  of  cases,  there  were  fc^a'cr  cases  thxui  deaths  fnxn 
tuberculosis   rc|x>rted   every   year.     Similarly,    notices   served   by 
s^inttary  oflicers  ordering  property  owners  to  comply  with  sanitary 
regulations,  lay  in  some  instances  for  months  and  even  a  year  or 
•*'      *  N  ing  enforced.    To  remedy  such  defects,  the  bureau 
in  of  records.    The  tuberculosis  registration  system 
was  modeled  after  that  in  use  in  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  1  leal!  *    *  *       h  much  simplified.    By  means  of  it.  the  department 
is  now  t  lo  discover  instantly  whether  a  given  case  has  been 

rcixjrted ;  when ;  by  whom ;  whether  the  person  is  reported  to  be  at 
home  or  in  the  hosi)ital  or  sanatorium ;  if  at  home,  whether  or  not 
under  the  care  of  a  private  physician;  what  the  home  conditions  are, 
etc.     If  a  physician  reporting  a  death  from  tuberculosis  has  fkalod 
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lo  rejXMt  the  case  when  livinK,  he  is  called  uix)n  U)  explain  his  failure. 
In  the  sanitary  records,  "tickler"  devices  were  installed  which  auto- 
matically call  to  the  attention  of  the  central  oflice  any  failure  to 
inspect  or  reinspect  at  the  proper  time.  Similar  modifications  were 
made  in  the  records  relating  to  general  infectious  diseases.  The 
general  purpose  of  these  recommendations  was  to  place  the  board 
and  the  health  officer  in  possession  of  the  information  necessary  to 
intelligent  and  effective  control  over  their  staff. 

An  investigation  of  the  accounting  system  in  the  department 
led  to  a  report  urging  the  necessity  for  a  reorganization  along  the  lines 
already  followed  in  the  Park  Department.  The  recommendations 
of  the  bureau  were  approved  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  new  methods  installed. 

Street  Paving. — Before  the  Cincinnati  bureau  had  been  in  opera- 
tion more  than  a  few  months,  and  while  the  park  and  health  studies 
were  imder  way,  it  found  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  street 
paving  too  urgent  to  be  avoided.  Proixirty  owners  complained  of 
new  pavements  being  laid  before  they  had  finished  paying  the  ten- 
year  assessments  on  the  old,  which  had  gone  to  pieces.  There  was 
a  general  conviction  that  the  pavements  were  not  laid  according  to 
specifications,  and  that  the  prices  were  excessive.  Nobody,  however, 
seemed  able  to  point  out  the  exact  difficidty,  and  the  bureau  was 
lu^ed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 

The  first  inquiry  1x)re  upon  certain  wood  block  contracts  which 
were  being  let  to  high  bidders;  in  four  contracts  the  26  lowest  bids  out 
of  a  total  of  41  were  rejected,  and  the  contracts  awarded  at  a  total 
figure  of  $44,000  in  excess  of  the  lowest  bids.  The  investigation  of 
this  practice  led  the  bureau  through  many  technicalities  relating 
to  the  preservative  qualities  of  various  tj'pes  of  the  so-called  creosote 
oil  used  in  treating  wood  paving  blocks,  the  effect  of  free  carbon  in 
various  percentages,  the  methods  of  testing,  the  proper  distillation 
requirements,  etc.  As  a  result  of  its  investigation,  the  bureau  was 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  prices  were  entirely  without 
warrant,  being  made  possible  by  ambiguous  and  faulty  specifications. 
It  further  appeared  that,  whether  intentional  or  not,  the  effect  of 
the  sjxjcifications  was  to  create  a  monojxjly  in  wood  block,  all  the 
contracts  for  over  a  year  having  gone  to  contractors  using  the  product 
of  the  Republic  Creosoting  Company,  of  Indianapolis.  T)  <  - 
facts  were  presented  to  the  city  officials  with  a  recommendation  : 
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quarter  of  a  million  doUar  contract  wat  let  r  at  an 

cost  of  some  $30,000. 

The  bureau  perristently  maintained  iu  oppodtkm  to  the 

ticatioiis.  and  its  controversy  vnXh  city  oflkiab  continued  for  a  cooiid- 

'    '        '  which  •         '  •  following  reporu  were  hmntd: 

I— Wo<-  .  Contracts.   Rq>ly  of  Director 

Sutj'lni.ikcr  to  Paving  Rcix)rt  No.  1  and  Rejoinder  of  Bureau.  Fav- 

\o.  2— Wood  Bloc k  Pax-in^ :  T-     *  *  !^oad  Contract 

Oft  No.  3— Wood  Blcx'k  Pav  h-priced  Ofl  a 

Businc^  Pro|josilion?     Pa\ing  Report  No.  4 — Wooil  Block  Pa\*ing: 

IslI    '         111  Oil  a  Commercial  Pmix>si  I  ion?    \Vl     *'     ufacturen, 

IK..  1  Exijcrts  say  about  the  Cincinnati  S,  •  .ms.    Plav- 

ing  Rcix>rt  No.  5 — What  is  being  done  on  Reading  Road :  Reply  to 

Chi'  '  "  lunication  to  Director  of  Public  Service  im 

re  li  I  'It  Xo.  5. 

Not  only  did  the  bureau  find  the  wood  block  specifications  thus 
'\  o,  but  a  similar  condition  was  dts<  '  in  the  requirements 

«k  pavements.     Under  all  the  o-  let  for  some  two 

years  pre\nously,  the  brick  used  had  been  the  **20th  Centur>'/* 
manufacluixtl  by  the  Fultonham  Paxnng  Brick  Comjiany.  The 
mono|x)h'  seemed  to  have  been  primarily  due  lo  a  clause  in  the  speci- 
fications requiring  the  brick  to  be  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
inches  wide.  Nearly  all  manufactua^rs  pro*lucc  a  jxax-ing  brick  or 
block  between  three  and  four  inches  wide,  and  dec  lare  it  impracticable 
to  alter  their  regular  size  in  order  to  meet  a  slight  demand  for  a  width 
of  less  than  three  inches.  It  did  not  api^car  that  the  "  20ih  Century  *' 
brick  possessed  especial  adV^antagcs  either  in  ix^nt  of  fjuality  or  in 
location  of  plant. 

Finally,  in  March,  1911,  alter  inoR»  than  a  year  oi  conirovcrej', 
new  s|x.viticali€)ns  were  adopted  by  the  city,  co\'ering  all  classes  of 
pavements.  The  new  specifications,  while  not  beyond  criticism,' 
'  '  above  objectionable  features.  Otlier  companies  were 
<  successfully,  and  prices  were  reduced.  The  second 
revision,  about  to  be  put  into  effect  by  a  new  municipal  adminis- 
tration, will  reflect  to  a  greater  degree  the  bureau's  rccommcndatioos. 
With  the  new  re({uirements  in  operation,  it  is  bdie\xd  that  the 
pavHng  specification  issue  ^nll  have  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
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Not  alone  to  the  sixxHfications  was  the  bureau's  attention 
dircctcc!;  it  also  investigated  the  enforcement  of  the  specifications 
in  actual  work.  Aided  by  the  contributions  of  proi)erty  owTiers, 
the  bureau  placed  inspectors  on  various  imfXDrtant  streets.  A  num- 
ber of  violations  such  as  shortage  of  cement  in  the  concrete  mixture, 
substitution  of  slag  cement  for  Portland,  the  use  of  poor  materials, 
imiiroix'r  la\*ing,  etc.,  were  discovered  and  corrected.  In  connection 
with  the  wood  block  controversy,  the  bureau  made  an  effort  to  in- 
spect the  manufacture  of  wood  blocks  at  the  plant;  but  admission 
was  denied  to  the  bureau  by  the  Republic  Crcosoting  Company. 

A  sound  paving  iK)licy  requires  not  only  proper  specifications, 
well  enforced;  it  also  demands  proper  selection  of  pavements,  and 
their  replacement  at  the  projx^r  time,  reasonably  good  and  continu- 
ous repairs  being  assumed.  The  bureau  has  issued  a  report  on  the 
selection  of  pavements  with  special  reference  to  economy,  and  an 
article  by  the  bureau's  engineer  in  the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engi- 
neer of  January  18,  1912,  suggests  a  formula  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  engineers  for  determining  the  proper  time  of  replacement. 

The  bureau  has  therefore  brought  about  a  thorough  rc\'ision 
of  all  paving  sjxjcifications,  thereby  breaking  up  the  monoix)lies 
previously  existing  in  wood  block  and  brick  paving  contracts.  Prices, 
particularly  for  wood  block  and  granite,  have  fallen  apj^reciably; 
and  had  city  officials  heeded  the  bureau's  recommendations  when 
first  presented,  the  city  would  have  been  the  gainer  by  at  least  $30,- 
000.  An  actual  saving  of  $30,000  resulted  from  the  enjoining  of  two 
contracts,  ujxjn  evidence  develoixid  by  the  bureau. 

Street  Lighting. — In  connection  with  the  new  ten-year  street 
lighting  contract,  the  bureau,  in  co-operation  with  several  other  civic 
organizations,  was  directly  responsible  for  the  revision  of  the  sixjcifica- 
tions  so  as  to  include,  especially,  provisions  for  checking  up  the 
service  rendered  by  the  contractor,  and  provisions  enabling  the  city 
to  take  advantage  of  any  improvements  in  lighting  methods,  as  well 
as  provisions  reserving  to  the  city  power  to  continue  the  use  of  gas 
if  desired.  It  is  believed  that  the  public  discussion  of  the  tci-ms  of 
the  contract  was  largely  in.strumental  in  reducing  the  prices,  which, 
based  on  the  apiwoximate  existing  number  of  lamj^s,  represent  a 
decreased  payment  by  the  city  of  over  $60,000  a  year. 

Budget. — One  of  the  conspicuous  services  of  nearly  all  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  is  that  of  forcing  upon  public  attention  the 
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importance  of  the  munici|ml  budf^et.  In  the  ipring  of  1910.  the 
rindnnati  bureau  presented  to  the  nu^yor  throe  ffpoommcndatioiwi; 

1      That  the  mayor  iBstse  a  fonn  of  detNutmeotal  eitlinaie 

providing  for  more  information. 
That  the  estimates  of  the  various  departments  be  made 

public  OS  soon  «is  received  by  the  ma>*or. 
y     That  the  mayor  arrange  one  or  more  |iublic  hoarincs  befbro 

he  finally  determined  ufwn  his  budget. 

These  rccommcndationij  were  not  adopted  in  1910,  but  when 
renewed  in  1911  were  appmvoil  by  the  same  mayor.  All  defMUtmcnts 
were  rcciuircd  to  submit  tlieir  estimates  on  uniform  blanks  devised 
by  the  bureau,  which  also  (irovides  for  comparative  data  on  past 
hudL^ots  and  corresponding;  cxixMuiitures.  When  the  estimates  were 
i\ivi\ cd  at  his  office,  the  maycir  allowed  them  to  bo  examined  by 
anyone  interested;  and,  before  sending;  his  budget  to  council,  hdd 
a  ])uMic  hearing;  for  the  purpose  of  haxnn^  dcfxirtment  heads  eatplatn 
ilK'ir  needs  and  of  receiving  any  suKRcstions.    , 

This  procedure  was  of  value  mainly  in  a  preparatory  way.  K\» 
thnueh  the  blanks  were  not  in  all  ca  »lctcly  filled  out,  the  in- 

funnaiion  furnished  was  much  men.* «  .  ».•  than  formerly,  and.  in 

so  far  as  utilized,  could  not  have  failed  to  assist  the  mayor's  oflke  in 
analyzing  the  estimates.  The  public  hearing,  characterized  by  the 
Times-Star  as  "the  most  representative  body  of  citizenship  seen  in 
Cincinnati  in  many  years,'*  indicated  a  very  considerable  interest 
in  **  '  'cct;  and  as  citizens  become  better  informed  on  municipal 
a!  opjxjrtunity  to  |xarticii>ate  in  tlic  framing  of  the  hud);ct 

is  Uiund  to  be  increasingly  taken  advantage  of.  Co-operating  with 
nit'iuly  elected  city  officials  who  took  office  on  Januar>'  1,  1912, 
the  Imrcau  conducted  an  investigation  which  enabletl  them  to  saxT 
approximately  $90,000  in  the  first  semi-annual  appropri;iti<jn  for  1912. 

Classification  of  Municipal  Expenditures. — Closely  connected  i^ilh 
budgetary  prooedurc  is  the  classification  of  munidfial  expcndi tunes. 
If  the  city's  accounts  and  financial  reix)rts  are  to  show  the  cost  of 
ofx?rating  each  branch  of  the  various  departments  and  kinds  of  work 
iMrrictl  on,  expenditures  must  be  classified  so  as  to  set  forth  each 
<li*I>»'irtment  and  kind  of  work  separately,  with  the  expenditures 
ixl  -  o  it.  To  secure  the  advantages  of  comparison,  also,  the 
tl.  >n  of  punx)ses  of  exixmditure  shoukl  as  Car  as  possible  be 
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uniform  for  all  departments,  and  the  names  of  account  headings 
should  be  concise  and  should  represent  classes  of  expenditures  with 
>\'cll-dcfined  limits. 

The  present  classification  of  municipal  accounts  in  Cincinnati 
is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  cities  of  Ohio  by  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices,  Department  of  Auditor 
of  State,  more  generally  knov\Ti  as  the  State  Board  of  Uniform 
Accounting.  Substantially  the  present  classification  has  been  in  ope- 
ration for  some  ten  years;  it  often  renders  impos.sible  even  an  approx- 
iTiate  idea  of  the  cost  of  city  work,  limits  proixir  control  over  expen- 
ditures, and  interferes  with  intelligent  reporting.  The  Bureau  has 
formulated  and  submitted  recommendations  for  remedying  these 
difficulties. 

Deposit  of  City  Funds. — On  November  10,  1910,  the  Bureau  of 
Municii)al  Research  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  dcix)sit  of 
city  treasury  funds  to  detemiine  primarily  how  far  the  city  (1)  was 
being  protected  from  loss,  and  (2)  was  obtaining  the  best  rates  of 
interest  consistent  with  the  necessary  protection.  A  new  ordinance, 
in  the  drafting  of  which  theBureau  of  Municipal  Research  co-oj^cratcd 
with  city  officials,  was  passed  In  February,  1911.  The  first  and  more 
important  object  of  the  law  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  been  on 
the  whole  well  attained.  While  previously  it  was  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  city  treasurer  how  much  and  what  kind  of  security 
should  he  required,  and  in  what  banks  and  to  what  amounts  the  city's* 
funds  should  be  deix)sited,  these  ix)ints  are  now  definitely  provided 
for  by  the  ordinance. 

Higher  rates  of  interest  would,  in  the  belief  of  the  bureau,  be 
secured  (a)  by  amending  the  ordinance  so  as  to  provide  for  separation 
of  active  and  inactive  accounts,  and  (6)  by  reducing,  if  possible, 
the  large  cash  balance  in  the  city  treasury.  A  term  of  one  year 
instead  of  two  is  also  advocated.  To  secure  the  first  of  these  changes 
action  by  the  legislature  might  be  required;  action  of  this  kind  was 
taken  by  the  last  legislature  in  reference  to  the  county  deix)sitary 
law. 

Purchasing. — Under  a  new  purchasing  agent,  a  complete  reor- 
ganization, largely  along  lines  recommended  by  the  bureau,  has  been 
begun  of  the  methods  of  purchase  and  inspection  of  city  supplies.  All 
city  departments  now  purchase  through  the  central  agency;  current 
jjricc  records  and  files  of  dealers*  catalogues  are  installed;  supplies 
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iuanli- 

■  "!•  •  'i^:«  '■'    !-:':••■■:.;:;.::■■       ,.:.:  ^:  _./•_:    . ^    of  111* 

spcction;  central  inspection  of  supplies  has  alrondy  revealed  many 
i  I  '   !ure  to  **dcliver  the  Koods."    If  the  rate  of  saving  already 

c  xi  .  maintained  throughout  the  department's  opetations, 

the  result  of  the  cturent  year's  work  may  reasonably  be  estimated 
as  a  sa\nnK  of  upwards  of  $100,000. 

OUicr  Work. — A  considerable  number  of  other  studies  are  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  this  writing.    Among  these  an* 

Cty  '  ■  i^thccity'sacooui. •••!:••:.  ..I  . 

giNnng  t  and  centralizini'  •;  •    •   <.f  tic 

accounting  work  in  his  oflict*. 

Plans  looking  towaxd  the  amendment  of  state  law^  relating  to 
imiiiii  i])al  budgets  and  appropriations. 

Eflicicncy  study  of  the  truancy  department  of  the  board  ol  edu- 
cation. 

Constructix'e  plans  outlining  the  establishment  of  new  methods 
for  caring  for  the  city's  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  in  place 
of  tilt'  |>n  s.Mi.t  ( it  V  institution  kno\Mi  as  the  House  of  Refuge. 

('•)-<)I<TatiMii  in  the  reorganization  of  the  De|>artment  of  Build* 
i!i  .  is{)ecially  providing  for  s>'stcmatic  inspection  of  buildings  imder 
■  1  or  alteration.  cfTective  follow-up  of  all  \*iolatioii  ocden, 
orcement  of  the  tenement  house  regulations. 

Study  of  methods  of  fixing  the  proportion  of  cost  to  be  borne 

•  cial  assessments,  especially  in  con- 

Conclusian, — It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  rate 
of  progress  in  work  such  as  that  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Municifial 
Research  is  engaged  depends  in  larj^c  measure  upon  tlie  attitude 
of  public  officials.  Where  ready  co-operation  and  a  desire  for  im- 
beds are  found,  results  are  quickly  secured.  Where,  on 
md.  a  sustained  opposition  is  encountered  or  a  disincline 
tion  to  change  is  maintained,  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactor>'  and 
arc  obtained  mn  '  '  '   i^reatly  increased  effort  and  ex- 

pense.    It  is  gT:     ^     ^  iinati  bureau  to  be  able  to  say 

that  its  endeavors  to  assist  the  present  dty  officials  are  wekoroed, 
' '-  co-operation  now*  prevailing,  a  higher  standard  of  mtinio> 
wy  should  be  established  in  Cincinnati  than  hat 
existed  before. 


THE   MILWAUKEE  BUREAU   OF   ECONOMY  AND 
EFFICIENCY 


By  J.  E.  Treleven, 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau. 


New  as  is  the  movement  to  secure  efficient  government  thromli 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  business  management  to  munic- 
ipal affairs,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
municipal  efficiency  work  has  already  demonstrated  the  value  of 
such  work.  No  two  groups  of  investigators  have  followed  exactly 
the  same  methods  of  procedure  or  have  faced  the  same  problems, 
but  each  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  causes  of  inefTicicncy  in  local 
government,  and  has  added  something  to  the  ever-increasing  knowl- 
edge of  effective  remedies. 

The  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency  is  unique 
among  organizations  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  mimicipal  methods  in  that  it  is  a  public  bureau,  created 
by  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  and  financed  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  organization  of  the  bureau  late  in  1910  marked  the 
Ixjginning  of  general  efficiency  work  undertaken  by  the  municipality 
itself.  Although  the  bureau  is  a  part  of  the  city  government,  it  is 
not  organized  as  a  division  of  any  of  the  mimicipal  departments, 
nor  does  it  constitute  a  department  by  itself.  It  partakes  rather 
of  the  natiu^e  of  a  special  commission  which  was  created  to  perform 
a  definite  piece  of  work  and  which,  therefore,  in  its  present  form  at 
least  is  a  temporary  organization. 

The  first  plan  proposed  for  a  municipal  investigation  in  Mil- 
waukee provided  for  a  social  and  economic  survey  of  the  city  similar 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.     Somewhat  later  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  cost-keeping  systems  be  installed  in  the  municipal  departments. 
Still  later  it  was  proposed  that  a  complete  efficiency  study  of  the 
city  government  be  undertaken.      The  essential  features  of  these 
three  ideas  were  combined  so  that  the  bureau  as  created  has  i' 
principal  purposes,  viz.:  to  study  the  social  and  economic  c^. 
tions  of  the  city  and  make  recommendations  for  betterment;  to 
investigate  and  improve  the  organization,   accounting,   finan  < ' 
operation,  and  business  practice  of  the  several  municipal  d(  ] 

C270) 
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ments;   and  to  devise  and  introduce  methods  Cor  detcnniniiig  the 
unit  costs  of  the  various  opcn&iiuns. 

The  Common  Council  selected  ProCoMor  John  It  Commons,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  direct  the  norlc  to  be  underUlm 
by  the  bureau  and  left  him  free  to  diooee  his  aMoctales  and  staff. 
Professor  Commons,  whoso  major  interests  have  been  in  sodal  work 
and  labor  problems,  associated  with  him  Dr.  B.  M.  RastaU  to  difvct 
the  efficiency  studies.  Recently  Mr.  Leslie  S.  Everts,  who  as  Deputy 
Comptroller  rooqganized  the  central  accounting  system  of  the  dty, 
became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bureau.  There  ist  a  small  per- 
manent staff  which  has  been  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the 
adiliiinii  of  special  invcsti^tors.  A  special  feature  of  the  organia^ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  bureau  Ls  the  consulting  stofT.  which  ^^^^fwrtt 
of  a  group  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country  in  aooounttng, 
engineering,  organization,  finance  and  taxation,  sanitattoo  and 
social  work.  These  consulting  experts  have  assisted  in  planning 
the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  have  criticalh-  ••'^%''*f*wed  the  reports  of 
all  investigations  made. 

Prom  the  outset  the  bureau  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  municipal 
affairs.  The  position  of  the  bureau  as  a  public  body  has  led  the 
heads  of  the  administrative  departments  and  their  subordinates  to 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  oilercd  them,  and  by  suggestiaos 
and  criticism  to  aid  the  bureau  materially  in  its  work.  The  state 
commissions,  such  as  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commisskxi« 
the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  and  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  have  given  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  their  respective 
fields.  Such  priN'ate  organizations  as  the  University  Settlement, 
the  Consumers'  League,  and  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 
have  conductctl  .s<xnal  studies  jointly  with  the  bureau. 

When  the  program  of  work  for  the  bureau  was  mapped  out, 
the  comprehensive  social  survey  at  first  planned  was  modified  to 
a  scries  of  social  studies,  each  of  which  should  be  directly  related 
to  some  problem  of  state  or  municipal  administration  or  k^gislatiofi. 
and  each  of  which  should  result  in  definite  coostructive  suggestkan 
for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  These  tnvestigiitiOQS  have 
been  financed  entirely  aside  from  the  public  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  the  bureau.     Private  organizatioos  and  dtaaens  interested 
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in  social  work  have  made  some  of  these  investigations  possible  by 
RiN-inj:  the  bureau  the  services  of  their  trained  social  workers,  and 
by  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor,  which  was  engaged  in  sjxicial  research  in  Milwaukee,  gave 
the  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency  the  authority,  and  turned 
over  to  it  the  means  for  completing  the  work. 

The  social  survey  is  based  on  the  theory  that  one  measure  of 
the  efficiency  of  government  is  the  extent  to  which  it  promotes  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens.  Since  year  by  year  the  scope  of  the  activities 
of  the  municipality  broadens  to  include  new  fields  of  social  service, 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  need  of  careful  study  to  determine 
how  these  social  problems  can  best  be  solved.  The  bureau  has  not 
by  any  means  exhausted  the  field  of  social  study,  but  it  has  aided 
the  cause  of  social  betterment  by  suggesting  solutions  for  a  number 
of  important  problems. 

An  investigation  of  the  conditions  tmder  which  newsboys  live 
and  work  was  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  a  regulative  law.  A 
study  of  housing  conditions,  which  showed  clearly  that  present 
laws  were  not  being  enforced,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field,  and  to 
plan  remedial  measures.  Investigations  of  infant  mortality  and 
the  milk  supply  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  the  milk 
supply.  A  plan  suggested  by  the  bureau  for  giving  free  legal  aid 
to  indigent  persons  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted  by  any  organiza- 
tion. During  a  f)eriod  of  industrial  depression  in  the  spring  of  191 1, 
the  Merchants  and  Manufactiu*crs  Association  maintained  a  free 
emplo>Tnent  office.  The  bureau  made  a  study  of  this  office  and  of 
other  methods  of  securing  employment  for  those  out  of  work,  which 
resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Free  Employment  OfTicc. 
Investigations  of  women's  wages  and  of  the  ganiishmcnt  of  wai( s 
were  the  bases  for  proposed  legislation.  As  a  result  of  a  recrea- 
tional siuT-ey  proposed  by  the  bureau  and  made  by  the  School  Board 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  jointly,  the  start  has  been  made 
toward  the  logical  and  systematic  development  of  recreational 
facilities. 

In  the  efficiency  survey  the  same  general  lines  of  procedure 
have  been  followed  as  in  similar  work  in  industrial  corporations. 
To  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  problems  to  be  attacked 
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and  iM  rial  I.  tlM-ir  jiUitt  aiu  ai»  lo  lecufe  the 

iuaxinu:iii  I.  M.l!    i:.  •  d  fur  the  work,  rapid  prelimtiiaiy 

surx'cys  oi  till  ••!,  .i!it/ation.  K^'al  rcquirmMmtJi,  accounttng,  and 
'•;-  <  It     •!. :    r  •  .    u  were  run.    Thcao  prdtminary 

:»iii :-.ai  ik-jjaruii- liL  hcadi  were  handica|iped  in  any 

effort  to  improve  their  departments  by  the  lack  oC  proper  recoixb 
a!vl  :iv  counts,  by  antiquated  oflSce  syttam,  and  by  lecal  pfovtaons 
V.  l.ich  made  omibcrsome  methods  neeetfuuy. 

The  organization  charts  prepared  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
Iiiri!  ary  survey  showed  that  the  internal  orsanixation  oC  the  depart- 
incnis  was  loose  and  poorly  defmed,  and  that  in  the  creation  of  new 
positions  and  the  development  of  new  activities  no  lofncal  fJan  of 
oi^ai^ization  had  been  followed,  with  the  result  that  dearly  related 
actiMiics  were  often  found  in  widely  separated  departments.  Its 
knowledge  of  the  activities  of  all  city  departments  has  enabled  the 
bureau  to  suggest  plans  for  properly  co-ordinating  and  correlating 
the  various  activities,  to  point  out  opportunities  for  increased  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  and  to  indicate  points  at  which  departmental 
functions  overlap.  A  general  scheme  of  reorganizatioo  has  been 
funnulated  which  has  been  suggested  as  the  basis  for  the  ultimate 
complete  reorganization  of  the  city  government. 

At  the  time  the  bureau  was  established,  it  was  planned  that 
during  the  first  year  its  intensive  work  should  be  confined  to  the 
Health  Department  and  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
original  plan  has  been  followed  in  general,  but  at  \*arious  times 
investigations  have  been  made  outside  of  these  two  departments,  and 
aome  of  the  studies  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  ha\-e  not  as 
\v\  Kvn  aimpleieil.  As  the  work  progressed,  standard  prpctiocs 
in  aci-Dunting  and  business  procedure  wxsre  established  and  in  eadi 
study  the  changes  in  organization  and  proccdtuic  necessary  to  secure 
th   *     *  V  were  pointed  out.    It  is  well  understood  that  the 

cttr       ^  jrganizations  in  a  mimicipality  is  seriously  handi- 

capped by  budget  and  legal  restrictions.  The  biueau  has.  therefore, 
recommended  changes  through  which  an  immediate  gain  in  cfikaency 
is  possible  and  has  also  made  recommendations  whidi  can  be  put 
into  effect  only  as  funds  become  available  or  legal  restrictions  are 
removed. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Water  Works  affords  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  the 
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Dq)artmcnt  of  Public  Works.  The  problems  of  this  department, 
as  brought  out  by  a  detailed  study  of  operation,  were  approacheti 
from  every  possible  angle.  A  water  waste  survey  was  made  during 
the  summer  of  1911  to  determine  the  losses  in  pumping  and  in  the 
distribution  system  and  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  eliminating 
them.  An  electrolysis  survey  was  made  to  discover  to  what  extent 
return  currents  from  the  rails  of  electric  railway  companies  are 
daniaj^ng  the  undcr^ound  iron  and  steel  structures  in  the  dty. 
Re  xnnmendations  made  for  minimizing  this  evil  are  under  considera- 
tion. Following  a  study  of  the  present  operating  efficiency  of  the 
Water  Works  plant,  including  intake,  pumping  stations,  reservoir, 
and  distribution  system,  recommendations  for  improvements  to  be 
made  in  the  immediate  future  were  submitted.  A  second  study 
was  made  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  present  plant  and  to 
make  plans  for  the  future  growth  of  the  system  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  city  twenty  years  hence.  An  entire  revision  of  the  Water 
Works  as  to  organization,  business  practice,  accounting,  and  records, 
to  embrace  all  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  detailed 
study  and  the  special  surveys  has  been  completed  and  installed 
with  the  exception  of  such  changes  as  require  legislative  sanction. 
Investigations  of  the  completeness  of  collections  and  of  personal 
efficiency  of  the  employees  of  the  Water  Works  have  not  yet  been 
completed. 

Other  reorganization  studies  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  have  either  been  completed,  or  are  at  present  in  progress, 
for  the  Bureaus  of  Street  Construction  and  Repair,  Street  Sanita- 
tion, Sewers,  Bridges  and  Public  Buildings,  and  City  Engineer. 
The  procedure  in  the  general  office  of  the  department  is  likewise 
being  revised.  In  addition  to  the  general  reorganization  plans  made 
for  these  bureaus  and  offices,  special  studies  have  been  completed 
of  the  refuse  incinerator,  collection  of  garbage,  collection  of  ashes 
and  rubbish,  procedure  in  special  assessments,  and  consolidation  of 
hou.se  drain  and  plumbing  inspection. 

The  studies  of  the  biu-eau  in  the  Health  Department  embraced 
all  of  that  department's  activities.  The  preliminary  survey  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  much  detailed  investigation  and  reorganization 
in  order  to  place  the  Health  Department  on  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  efficient  work  lay  in  the  faulty 
organization  of  the  department.     There  was  no  definite  location  of 
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responsibility  among  employoM,  and  rdated  activitiet  were  nai- 
tcrt-cl  tliitJUKhout  the  orBas^atiofi.  The  wnrgantMition  plans  oC 
tlic  buitsau  were  deaigned  to  overoome  these  delecta.  Nerffiry 
location  of  responsibility  among  employeea  waa  determined  upon« 
the  correct  groupii){;  of  actixntica  waa  provided  for,  the  proper  func- 
tions of  each  dinsion  of  the  department  were  indicated,  and  the 
necessary  s>'stcm  for  a  complete  record  of  the  work  performed  was 
desif^ncd.  Special  reports  were  submitted  upon  the  functions  of 
tV  'ication  and  Putjlications,  the  transfer  of  ottt-door 

lu;  ...  ...J :;  to  the  Police  Deportment,  control  and  inspec- 
tion i)f  Uie  milk  supply,  sanitoo'  inspection,  the  oombatttng  oC 
ioti.inunicablc  diseases,  the  inspection  of  food  products,  and  the 
IkalUi  Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  the  Departments  of  Public  Works 
and  Mcalth.  the  biuicau  planned  the  form  of  consolidation  of  the 
Fire  and  Police  Alarm  Systems  and  installed  an  olBce  and  aooount- 
inf;  system  in  the  new  department,  reorganized  the  Mimidpal  Refer- 
ence Librar>\  assisted  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Statkxiary  En* 
KinecTS  in  planning  their  work,  and  prepared  the  defense  for  the  dty 
in  an  application  for  the  reduction  of  water  rates  pending  before 
the  Railroad  Conmiission  of  Wisconsin. 

The  bureau  is  now  at  work  on  a  reorganization  of  the  methods 
and  records  of  assessment  and  taxation.  The  plans  for  the  imme- 
diate future  include  an  investigation  of  purchase  methods  and 
standards. 

The  recommendations  of  the  bureau  have  at  all  times  been 
given  careful  consideration.  In  general  they  have  been  adopted 
iiithout  nKxlification.  Some  have  been  adopted  in  part  only,  and 
some  few  ha\'c  f.iiled  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  department 
heads  or  the  council. 

The  bureau  has  frequently  pointed  out  problems  which  it  has 
felt  could  best  be  solved  through  the  tmitcd  efforts  of  interested 
citizens.  To  this  end  it  has  recommended  the  creation  of  com- 
missions, composed  of  representative  citizens  without  regard  to 
political  aHiliations,  to  study  special  problems  and  to  devise  and 
test  moans  of  sohnng  them.  Following  these  suggestions,  a  market 
commission,  a  tuberculosis  commission,  a  housing  oommtsnon,  a 
child  ^-elfare  commission,  and  a  special  milk  committee  of  the  latter 
coomussion,  have  been  appointed.     The  bureau  has  asBSted  (/lese 
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commissions  to  lay  out  their  plans  and  has  co-opcratcd  \vith  them 
at  every  stage  of  the  development  of  their  work.  It  has  never  been 
the  idea  of  the  bureau  that  these  commissions  should  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  city  government.  They  have  been  established  to  solve 
definite  problems.  WTien  satisfactory  solutions  are  reached  and  the 
work  of  the  commissions  becomes  routine  operation,  they  should 
be  discontinued  and  the  work  transferred  to  the  proper  municipal 
departments. 

Many  times  it  has  been  possible  to  make  consolidations  and 
reorganizations  through  which  an  immediate  money  saving  to  the 
city  has  been  eflfectcd.  At  other  times,  future  savings  have  been 
made  possible  through  capital  expenditure.  While  the  amount  of 
these  savings  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  without  doubt  they 
are  much  greater  in  amount  than  the  cost  of  the  bureau.  The 
bureau  has  always  considered  savings  as  a  by-product  to  efficiency, 
and  at  times,  notably  in  the  reorganization  planned  for  the  Health 
Department,  has  not  hesitated  to  recommend  increased  expenditure 
to  secure  the  desired  efficiency. 

The  cost-keeping  system  which  the  bureau  is  installing  in  the 
various  departments  is  designed  to  analyze  in  detail  tlic  actual 
work  of  a  department  and  to  determine  costs  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  unit  of  output.  The  general  form  and  principles  of  the 
cost  system  are  the  same  for  all  departments.  As  far  as  possible, 
standard  forms  have  been  adopted,  which  arc  augmented  by  special 
forms  to  suit  conditions  peculiar  to  any  department.  The  system 
has  been  installed  in  all  departments  and  bureaus,  the  acti\ities  of 
which  have  been  studied  in  detail.  The  uses  of  a  cost  system  in 
a  municipality  are  numerous.  Such  a  system  gives  the  department 
head  accurate  knowledge  of  the  work  of  his  department  and  enables 
him  to  control  its  operations  understandingly ;  it  provides  a  measure 
of  efficiency  of  employees  and  equipment;  it  permits  the  making 
of  full  and  complete  detailed  reports  of  operation,  enabling  the 
department  head  to  analyze  the  cost  of  work;  it  places  the  depart- 
mental accounts  on  a  revenue  and  expenditure,  instead  of  a  receipt 
and  disbursement  basis;  it  makes  possible  the  compilation  of  reports 
of  municipal  expenditures  in  a  form  comprehensible  to  the  lay  reader; 
and  it  permits  comparisons  of  cost  through  a  period  of  time  and 
with  other  cities  in  which  similar  cost  systems  may  be  in  use.  The 
bureau  has  probably  made  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
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dq)artsnental  accounting  and  municipal  cort^-keqiing  at  has  ever 
Ixwi  made. 

In  connection  i%*ith  the  cost  syitcm  a  tyiiein  ci  departmental 
accountinf^  is  maintained  in  all  departments  in  which  the  oott  system 
has  been  installed.  A  schedule  of  accounts  has  been  adopted,  which 
is  flexible  enough  to  permit  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  any  depart- 
ment. This  schedule  is  very  complete.  The  Railroad  Comnussion 
of  Wisconsin,  which  has  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  public  uttlttles, 
has  ordered  that  the  system  designed  by  the  bureau  for  the  Water 
Works  be  instxillcd  and  maintained  for  the  trial  period  of  one  year. 
The  commission  \\\\\  audit  the  monthly  cost  statements  of  this  de- 
{xirtment.  By  the  terms  of  a  law  enacted  in  1911,  the  Wisconsin 
Tax  Commission  is  given  similar  supervisioo  over  the  accounts  of 
the  other  mtmicipal  departments,  and  the  general  dty  accounts,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Common  Council. 

The  bureau  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  cost  bul* 
letin,  which  will  ultimately  contain  properly  audited  cost  statistics 
of  each  department,  analyzed  and  compared  \iith  the  costs  of  pre- 
\nous  months.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin,  which  will  report  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  city  departments  in  clear  and  concise 
form,  and  in  non-technical  language,  will  arouse  th^interest  of  the 
citizens  in  municipal  affairs. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  central  accounts  of  the  dty 
kept  in  the  comptroller's  ofhce  haN-e  been  thoroughly  rex-ised  by 
the  deputy  comptroller.  The  budget  has  been  scientifically  pre- 
pared, property  accountability  has  been  established,  and  the  ac- 
counting control  of  the  departmental  expenditures  perfected.  The 
new  system  in  the  comptroller's  office  provides,  by  a  more  complete 
check  on  the  City  Treasurer  than  could  be  had  under  the  old  system, 
an  exact  accounting  control,  by  funds,  of  all  expenditures  made  and 
ol>Ii^ations  incurred.  The  new  system  of  general  accounts  in  the 
ctjinptroller's  office  and  the  department  accounts  installed  by  the 
bureau  have  been  made  to  dox'etail  nicdy,  and  together  give  a 
ctmiploie  record  of  the  dty's  acti\ities. 

The  advantages  which  result  to  a  dty  by  establishing  a  rcseardi 
bureau  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dty  government  are  immediately 
apparent.  The  department  heads  are  more  Hkely  to  have  ooofidence 
in  the  bureau  and  co-operate  in  its  work.  In\*csttgatorB  are  mors 
certain  of  obtaining  free  access  to  all  records  and  aooounts,  and 
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securing  accurate  knowledge  of  business  and  operating  methods. 
Recommendations  of  the  bureau  are  more  likely  to  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

Organization  within  the  city  govenmicnt,  however,  is  not  with- 
out its  disadvantages.  The  recommendations  of  such  a  bureau 
may  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  coming  from  partisan  motives 
rather  than  based  on  thorough  efficiency  investigations.  Every 
change  of  administration  endangers  the  continuance  of  the  work. 

A  privately  financed  bureau  for  the  investigation  of  municipal 
affairs  might  feel  more  free  to  inform  the  public  of  inefficiency  in 
city  administration  than  a  bureau  organized  as  a  part  of  the  city 
government.  The  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  privately  financed 
bureau,  however,  is  the  possibility  that  its  recommendations  are 
far  less  likely  to  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  public  officials 
than  the  recommendations  made  by  a  bureau  publicly  financed. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  a  private  bureau  must  be  satisfied  largely 
with  exposing  bad  conditions  and  offering  suggestions  for  remedying 
them,  which  may  or  may  not  receive  the  consideration  they  merit, 
while  a  public  bureau  uses  the  evidences  of  weaknesses  and  in- 
efficiency it  discovers  merely  as  the  basis  for  constructive  recom- 
mendations.      * 

Each  form  of  organization  has  its  place.  While  it  may  be 
necessary  for  some  unprejudiced  body  to  give  the  public  exact  in- 
formation regarding  municipal  affairs,  it  is  equally  desirable  that 
somewhere  within  the  city  government  there  be  an  organization 
whose  function  it  is  to  point  the  way  to  efficiency  by  offering  con- 
structive methods  and  suggestions.  Private  corporations  find  it 
profitable  to  maintain  efficiency  departments.  Surely  municipalities 
with  interests  many  times  more  diversified  stand  in  as  much  need 
of  such  work  as  they. 

The  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Milwaukee  was 
created  for  a  definite  purpose.  When  this  piupose  is  fulfilled,  the 
labors  of  the  bureau  as  at  present  constituted  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  need  for  efficiency  work  will  still  continue,  however,  for  it  is 
to  be  expected  that,  as  time  goes  on,  changes  and  additions  will 
need  to  be  made  to  the  systems  installed  by  the  bureau,  and  new 
fields  of  efficiency  study  will  be  opened  with  the  introduction  of 
new  municipal  activities.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
permanent  efficiency  bureau  in  a  department  of  the  city  government 
removed  as  far  as  may  be  from  political  influences. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  AS  A  MEANS  OP  SECURING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY 


By  CiiARi^s  E.  Mbrjuam, 
ProCoMor  U  Pblitkal  Sdcocci,  Uniwnity  <d  ChkafO, 


Our  American  cities  have  been  seriously  afflicted  with  oomipt 
or  unrc}>rcsentative  councils  and  with  dishonest  or  ineflkient  ad- 
minisirations.  Until  recently  public  interest  has  ceotrsd  around 
c'lTurts  to  secure  honest  councils  or  honest  admsnsstratofv.  Only 
wnthin  the  last  few  years  has  attention  been  directed  to  the  tnv- 
I)ortance  of  efficiency  as  well  as  honesty  in  the  adminktmion. 
The  general  laxity  and  easy  tolerance  of  politics,  the  comipt  prac- 
tices of  the  {X)litical  contractor  in  the  field  of  public  worics,  of  the 
unclcnvorld  in  the  dcixulment  of  jwlicc,  of  the  public  service  cor- 
l>i>raii(jns  with  reference  to  agencies  of  administiatson  duuiged  with 
their  supervision,  have  combined  to  make  our  municipal  adminis- 
trations, generally  speaking,  highly  expensive  and  ineflkient.  We 
arc  slowly  advancing  from  "gray  wolf"  di^onesty,  to  **dub" 
honesty,  from  honest  incompetency  to  business  eflSdency.  Mora 
nttcntion  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  eflfident  adminsstnitioa 
in  our  American  cities  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  previous 
IK^ri(Kl  of  our  history,  and  striking  results  have  been  obtained  in 

f  our  cities.     Official  commissions  like  those  of  Bostoo  and 

.  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York.  Philaddphia, 
Cincinnati,  wide-aw^c  administrations  like  those  of  Philaddphia, 
f  ■-  ati,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee;  and  commission  goxxmcd 
e  Galveston,  Des  Moines,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  at- 
ia(  kcd  this  problem  and  have  obtained  notable  results.  I  haxx 
been  asked  to  speak  of  the  work  done  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Six  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  for  the  City  Chib  an 
inquir>'  into  the  municipal  revenues  of  Chicago.'  At  that  time 
thiTc  was  serious  discussion  as  to  whether  revenues  or  expenditiunes 
should  be  Uiken  up,  but  the  lot  finally  fell  upon  revenue.  In  the 
Charter  Convention  which  met  shortly  after  this,  I  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inquiry  l^  tte 

>atr  Chib  PttbHoattaM,  lloaidfMl  iUvvmM  of 
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council  into  city  cxix^nditurcs;  but  no  such  action  was  taken.  In  the 
second  Charter  Convention  I  again  introduced  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  resolutions,  but  with  the  same  result.  In  1909 
an  eflfort  was  made  by  representatives  (including  the  \vritcr)  from 
NTUious  clubs  to  organize  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  expenditures  of  the  city  and  other 
local  governing  bodies;  but  this  effort  also  was  abortive.  In  the 
same  year  I  entered  the  council  and  in  this  capacity,  as  aldcnnan, 
was  able  to  bring  about  the  investigation. 

It  so  happened  that  the  legislature  of  1909  increased  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  city  by  about  $16,000,000,  and  conditioned  the 
issue  of  new  bonds  upon  a  favorable  referendtun  vote.  On  the 
Monday  following  the  signing  of  this  bill,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  of  Chicago. 
I  stated  that  as  a  referendum  vote  was  soon  to  be  taken  upon  city 
bonds,  such  an  investigation  was  entirely  appropriate.  If  the 
finances  of  the  city  were  in  good  condition,  the  people  should  *be  so 
informed;  and  if  in  bad  condition  the  voters  were  equally  entitled 
to  the  information.  To  vote  down  the  resolution  and  to  pass  it 
were  equally  dangerous,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  pass  it.  On 
June  28,  1909,  the  ordinance  passed  as  follows: 

That  the  mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  persons,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  be  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  of  making  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  mayor 
and  the  city  council  upon  this  subject; 

That  all  the  heads  of  departments,  and  city  officials  and  employees,  are 
directed  to  supply,  on  request  of  said  commission,  all  books,  documents,  and 
other  information  in  their  possession  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  by  the  mayor:  Aldermen 
C.  E.  Merriam,  Bernard  W.  Snow  and  Nicholas  Finn;  Walter  H. 
Wilson,  City  Comptroller;  Frank  I.  Bennett,  former  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee;  Walter  Fisher,  special  traction  coun.sel 
for  the  city  (now  Secretary  of  the  Interior);  John  W.  Alvord,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  now  president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers; 
Wm.  A.  Tilden,  David  R.  Forgan,  George  Tunell  and  A.  C.  Bartlett. 
The  appointment  of  a  representative  of  labor  was  agreed  upon,  but 
not  made.  As  the  originator  of  the  movement,  I  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  commission;   Spurgeon  Bell  was  made  secretary.     A 
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steering  committee  of  four  was  appointed  for  the 

tng  and  presenting  material  to  the  full 

consisted  of  Aldermen  Merriam  and  S: 

Tuncll.     An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  work  of 

the  commission,  and  this  was  later  increased  by  an  appropriackm 

of  $50,000.    An  attempt  was  made  to  enjoin  the  commiwkin  horn 

the  use  of  these  ftmds,  but  Judge  Windes  dedtned  to  grant  the 

iniiiiution. 

Ihc  work  for  the  commission  was  done  by  capable  cxpcru  and 
ii\'  t'  ::itors  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  work  on  the  dty 
e  by  Herbert  R.  Sands,  who  had  been  employed  in 
y  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
nil  ;mvi.!  ;t  1  voncnts,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Priced  Waterhouae, 
Mr.  PeUT  White,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
aiui  Mr.  Heiak;  on  sewer  cleaning  and  shale  rock«  by  Benjamui 
Wdlon,  of  the  New  York  office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts;  on 
tlio  Dci>artmcnt  of  Electridty,  by  W.  H.  Zimmerman  &  Co..  oC 
Clucago;  on  water  works,  by  Dabney  H.  Maury,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  Em  president  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association;  on  street 
paving,  by  Samuel  \Vhincr>',  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  one  of  the  best^ 
known  paving  engineers  in  the  country;  on  street  denning,  by 
Richard  Fox,  head  of  the  Citizens'  Street  Cleaning  Bureau  and  one 
of  the  lK\st  authorities  on  that  subject;  on  the  southwest  land  and 
lake  uiniicl,  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Z.  Hammond;  on  bridges,  by  Mr.  W. 
Curtis.  Preliminary  investigations  were  followed  in  most  cases  by 
public  hcari:  '  '  »rc  the  commission,  at  which  opportunity  was 
given  for  e.\^  ii  of  conditions  disdoscd  by  the  inqwin*.  or  for 

obtaining  further  pertinent  information. 

'*''  torts  of  the  commission,  as  si^xm  as  compieicci,  were 

ini:  lo  the  mayor  and  the  coundl.     They  were  also  printed 

and  circulated,  with  the  exception  of  the  reports  on  water,  street 
'  odal  assessments,  civil  service  and  pensions.     Because 

.■^  that  the  life  of  the  commission  ended  on  April  17, 
1911.  these  were  not  printed  by  the  dty,  but  were  printed  by  the 
Chicaizo  Hureau  of  Public  Effidcncy.  In  all  21  reports  were  pie- 
sciuol  a>  follows:  (1)  Budget;  (2)  purchase  of  lumber;  (3)  Lawrence 
Avenue  stwer;  (4)  purchase  of  coal;  (5)  Bureau  of  Sewefs;  (6) 
Bureau  of  Bridges;  (7)  City  Clerk's  office;  (8)  City  Pun^hastng 
Ageni  s  ofticc;    (9)  purchase  of  castings;    (10)  Fire  Department; 
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(ll)  Police  Department;  (l2)  Building  Department;  (13)  House 
of  Correction;  (14)  Department  of  Electricity;  (15)  street  rc- 
imiring;  (16)  street  paving;  (17)  street  cleaning;  (18)  South- 
west Land  and  Lake  Tunnel;  (19)  special  assessments;  (20)  civil 
service;  (21)  pensions.  They  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
office  of  City  Statistician,  Chicago. 

City  Budget 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  the  commission 
was  the  revision  of  the  methods  of  city  budget  making.  Under 
the  old  system  many  of  the  appropriations  had  been  made  in  lump 
sums  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  effective  control  of  the  appropriation 
imix)ssible.  By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  Police  Dei)artment 
$205,000  was  appropriated  in  the  1909  budget  under  the  following 
title: 

For  repairs  and  renewals  of  wagons  and  harness,  replacement  and  keep  of 
live  stock,  identification,  police  telegraph  expenses,  rents,  repairs  and  renewals 
of  equipment,  hospital  service,  printing  and  stationery,  secret  service,  light  and 
heat,  and  twenty-five  more  horses  and  equipment  for  mounted  police  and  for 
repair  of  Hyde  Park  Station;  also  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  sum  of 
$205,000. 

We  subdivided  this  imder  various  heads  in  the  1910  budget 
as  follows:  (1)  General  supplies;  (2)  material  for  repair  and  replace- 
ments by  departmental  labor;  (3)  repairs  and  replacements  by 
contract  or  ojDcn  order;  (4)  apparatus,  machinery,  vehicles,  harness, 
etc.;  (5)  purchase  of  furniture  and  fittings;  (6)  ptu-chase  of  horses; 
(7)  rents;  (8)  fuel;  (9)  forage,  shoeing  and  boarding  horses;  (10) 
all  other  operations. 

Another  illustration  may  be  given  from  the  Bureau  of  Sewers. 
In  the  1909  appropriation,  $200,000  was  appropriated  under  the 
following  caption: 

Qeaning  sewers  and  catch  basins.  District  No.  1,  old  city  wards  1  to  5, 
9  to  11,  and  16  to  23,  inclusive.  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Lake,  wards  29  to  32, 
inclusive.  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Hyde  Park,  wards  6  to  8  and  33,  inclusive. 
District  No.  4,  I^ke  View,  wards  24  to  28,  inclusive.  District  No.  5,  Austin 
and  part  of  old  city  wards  Nos.  12  to  15,  34  and  35. 

This  enimieration  of  districts  included  all  the  wards  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  they  might  just  as  well  have  read  "for  the  City  of 
Chicago,  Bureau  of  Sewers,  $200,000."     We  subdivided  this  into  a 
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t lumber  of  heads  in  order  to  aioertain  definitely  wiiat  jjanuniar 
iHjrii.'M  of  money  was  appropriated  for  each  purpose,  and  aim  to 
control  the  fttnd  designated  during  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

W'c  were  successftil  in  hax-inj:  the  entire  budget  of  the  ciiy 
rrorii.tiuzcd  on  this  nc^'  basis,  giving  tu  the  most  scientific  and 
iipioilatc  budget  which  we  have  exxr  had.  This  method  was 
:((!<•;•:<  <1  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  budget  was  approved 
\)\  \hv  City  Council  of  Chicago.  Accounts  were  set  up 
ing  to  the  difTerent  subdivisions  of  appropriations.  The 
was  that  Inst  year  wc  hod  much  more  effective  control  over  the  dty 
financxs  than  ever  before. 

We  also  succeeded  in  making  another  btidget  change.  For 
many  years  it  had  been  customary  to  appropriate  a  mticfa  lancer 
amuunt  ihan  would  be  available  during  the  year.  These  were  called 
*'hot  air"  or  ** paper"  appropriations.  They  served  no  useful  pur- 
jKwe  and  were  mischievous  in  their  influence  on  the  city's  finances. 
This  s>'stem  placed  a  premium  ujwn  early  expenditure  of  funds  by 
a  bureau  or  department.     The  chief  who  carefully  conserved  hk 

iation  for  supplies  or  labor  might  discover  in  October  or 

<T  that  city  funds  were  exhausted,  while  the  cardeas  bead 
who  s]xmt  his  funds  early  in  the  season  met  with  no  such 
tlisapfxiintment.  The  inevitable  effect  was  detrimental  to  eco- 
numii  al  expenditure. 

The  action  of  the  commission  made  it  possible  to  squeeae 
some  of  the  water  out  of  the  city  budget,  and  consequently  the 
ti  inptation  to  sfx^nd  departmental  funds  early  in  the  season  was 
Krvatly  weakened.  The  effect  upon  the  city's  finances  was  excd- 
Icni,  as  it  enabled  the  careful  bureaus  to  follow  a  policy  of  thrift 
antl  siiviiiK  without  being  punished  for  it  at  the  dose  of  the  >'car. 
One  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  this  work  was  the  defeat  of 
the  hudjTct  in  1911  because  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  an  over- 
appropriaiion  so  large  that  it  would  have  broken  down  the  new 
system. 

Contracts  and  Purckasi 

One  of  the  important  branches  of  the  commisskm's  work  was 
t!u>  investigation  of  purchases  of  material  and  supplies,  and  the 
K'Uing  and  enforcement  of  dty  contracts.  This  involved  an  eacanit- 
nation  of  the  office  of  the  City  Purchasing  Agent,  and  of  oontncta 
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for  material  and  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, fwrticularly  the  Dejxirtment  of  Public  Works. 

Purchases  of  material  and  supplies  for  the  various  departments 
are  made  through  the  City  Purchasing  Agent's  office,  when  the 
amount  is  less  than  $500,  without  a  formal  contract.  Inquiry  into 
the  operations  of  this  office  disclosed  the  existence  of  many  serious 
abuses.  One  of  these  was  the  so-called  "split  requisition."  This 
is  a  device  for  evading  the  requirement  that  purchases  above  $500 
in  amount  be  made  by  contract.  For  example,  a  purchase  of  $10,000 
is  split  into  sums  less  than  $500,  and  no  public  bidding  is  required 
on  contract  made.  In  the  case  of  castings,  a  contract  for  which 
bids  had  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  ignored, 
and  material  was  purchased  by  s,\)\\t  requisitions  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  contract  called  for.  This  transaction  alone  cost  the  city 
about  $64,000. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  a  large  miscellaneous  business  was 
given  to  a  ix)litical  brokerage  firm  whose  president  was  the  private 
secretary  of  the  (then)  mayor.  This  company  was  ujxDn  the  favored 
list  and  sold  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  articles  at  high  prices 
to  the  city.  In  the  case  of  oils,  it  was  found  that  prices  paid  were 
higher  than  offered  by  other  companies,  and  the  material  furnished 
uniformly  below  specifications,  as  shown  by  the  city's  own  tests. 
Purchases  of  coal,  grain,  etc.,  showed  similar  irregularities,  and 
demonstrated  clearly  the  demoralized  and  unsystematic  condition 
of  the  office.  The  press  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  .  purchasing 
agent,  but  no  action  was  taken.  In  view  of  this  situation  I  did  not 
press  the  commission's  ordinance  providing  for  a  central  purchasing 
agency,  increasing  the  power  and  resix)nsibility  of  the  head. 

Purchases  by  contract  were  carefully  examined  by  the  com- 
mission. This  inquiry  covered  the  drafting  of  the  spec'fications, 
the  bidding  upon  the  specifications,  and  the  actual  enforcement  of 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  It  showed  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  were  enormously  expensive  to  the  taxpayer,  and  a  di.sgracc 
to  the  city.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  at  length,  and  I  shall 
touch  upon  them  only  for  the  piupose  of  illustrating  particular 
points. 

In  the  street-repair  contracts,  declared  by  our  expert,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wliinery,  to  be  the  most  openly  fraudulent  he  had  ever 
seen,  the  chief  difficulty  was  with  the  specifications  and  the  bidding. 


Tlu-  f  fourre  of  trouble.     The  qwctfi* 

taliu;.. V.  :  ,.  Juit  *'no  lrt<l  «iiU  bc  occqiUd  tv***- ** 

<1<M  ;  not  contiiin  or  rcaaoiuibic  priw  f»/r  each  and  c 

iu-jij  name  .1  •  :1c  of  pricCB." 

Kc]i,iirs  ..... \  into  two daMes:  Cbsst  A  included  repdn 

A  here  any  surface  and  binder  were  required;  Class  U  included  repain 

^  •  re  in  a<I(liti()n  to  surface  and  binder,  a  6-in.  Portland  oemt-nt 

rctc  Ikiso  \v;is  nt|U!rcd.     The  successful  oontractor  bid  $1.75 

<].  yd.  for  Class  A  and  1  cent  per  sq.  yd.  for  Class  B.    A\'enig- 

i<is.  the  result  is  88  ccnt^.  and  this  contractor  was  acooidingly 

the  contract.      If,  however,  the  bid  of  the  next  lowest 

had  been  accepted,  the  city  would  ha\T  saved  $147,183, 

•i mates  on  which  i^ymcnt  was  actuxdly  made.     These 

!. Class  A.  $229,891;  Class  B.  $12.0(>4.    The  pefcentaffD 

of  C  l.i  s  B  to  Class  A  rei)airs  during  a  series  of  years  Is  as  folloin 
and  is  very  significant: 

1903...            544.2       1906  152.9 

1904...            200        1907  4.3 

1905 336        190&-V 5.2 

Mr.  Whincry  estimated  that  repairs  at  the  intersectioiis  of 

Forty-fourth  Avenue,  which  actually  cost  $2,997.91.  should  have 

*"ost  $1 1 .88.    lilvidenily  tlie  methods  of  measurement  of  areas  repaired 

M.I  the  classificalion  of  repairs  were  not  calculated  to  protect  the 

est  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  case  of  strcet-paWng  contracts,  the  difficulty  was  double. 

In  the  first  place,  specifications  were  imperfectly  drawn;   notably 

'II  the  case  of  wood-block  specifications,  which  were  so  arranged 

o  in\ntc  a  monopoly  of  the  business.     In  the  second  place,  the 

rccment  of  the  contract  requirements  was  defective,  as  the 

otion  of  the  work  was  .shown  to  be  grossly  inadequate.    Case 

I  :o  of  improper  work  was  reported  under  the  very  eye  of  the 

ui;>i)cctor.  indicating  extreme  laxity  in  inspection,  and  sug- 

iig  conniv-ance  between  certain  contractors  and  insfKctors. 

In  Uie  .street   liK'luing  contract,   providing  for  6.000 

lamps,  the  diftlculiy  was  with  the  inspection.    The  dty  did  not 

iiofiscss  the  "portable  photometer'*  necessary  to  make  the  tests, 

allowed  the  contractor  a  free  hand.     Our  tests  shovred  that 

ad  of  a  guaranteed  candle  power  of  60.  the  average  was  19  as 

n  by  one  set  of  tests  and  26  by  the  other.     No  deduction 
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made  for  failure  to  furnish  the  light  guaranteed  and  the  loss  incurred 
from  this  cause  was  estimated  at  $85,000. 

Shale  Rock 

In  the  shale  rock  case,  23,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  excavation, 
one-fourth  of  the  total  excavation,  was  paid  for  at  $2  per  yard. 
where  borings  and  tests  by  the  city,  by  the  commission  and  later 
by  the  office  of  the  state's  attorney  showed  clay  fonnation.  In  this 
case  the  inspection  of  the  work  was  again  at  fault,  as  more  careful 
investigation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  material  taken  out 
would  have  prevented  the  difficulty  which  arose. 

In  the  purchase  of  coal,  the  typical  defects  were  almost  all 
disclosed.  The  specifications  were  antiquated,  the  system  of  tests 
provided  was  out  of  date,  the  enforcement  of  the  tests  was  lax, 
while  the  system  of  checking  bills  rendered  (in  the  Fire  Department) 
was  inadequate  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Discrepancies  discovered 
in  this  connection  were  of  three  principal  varieties:  rejected  items, 
varied  items,  and  inserted  items.  A  case  involving  all  three  sorts 
was  disclosed  at  one  fire  engine  company.  On  April  24  (under 
ticket  No.  4,847)  coal  to  the  amount  of  232,200  lbs.  was  received 
and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  company.  This  was  paid  for  three 
times;  on  the  charge  of  that  date,  on  the  repeated  charge  of  May 
25,  and  on  the  charge  of  May  29,  which  include  a  second  repetition 
of  it.  Other  illustrations  of  the  practice  are  given  in  the  commis- 
sion's report  on  the  Fire  Department. 

The  purchase  of  hose  in  the  Fire  Department  is  an  illustration 
of  a  different  kind.  In  this  case  the  material,  mainly  hose,  was 
purchased  without  any  definite  specifications,  but  by  the  market 
brand.  The  brokerage  company  already  mentioned  again  figures 
as  one  of  the  firms  whose  brand  was  acceptable.  The  specifications 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  have  since  been  adopted, 
^^^th  some  modifications. 

An  entirely  different  class  of  contract  was  that  unearthed  in 
the  House  of  Correction.  We  learned  that  contracts  for  convict 
labor  are  made  at  the  absurdly  low  rate  of  25  cents  per  day  per  man 
in  certain  cases.  It  was  found  that  60  to  100  men  are  employed 
at  25  to  35  cents;  60  to  100  at  40  cents;  and  60  to  100  at  50  cents. 
No  bids  for  the  services  of  prisoners  have  been  solicited  and  there 
was  no  competition  in  awarding  the  contracts. 
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The  Southwest  Land  and  Lake  Tunnd  61  the  walOHaspply 
system  was  another  illustratioo  ci  inadequate  inspection  smice. 
The  investiKatore  of  the  oomnuHion  disdoaed  the  iact  that  the 
concrete  lining  of  the  tunnel  was  in  many  instaooea  below  the  ton- 
tract  requirements  as  to  thickneH.  Difficultlea  eocouniered  in 
Sections  1  and  2  of  this  tunnel  had  led  to  the  frainnif  of  stringent 
s;Hri?ications,  but  noiw-iihstandinR  this  experienoe,  Mx  inspection 
tiulliiKxl  the  new  s|x*cificalions.  Investigatkm  alao  ihowed  that  the 
(111  tliiy  of  concrete  usxxl  and  the  methods  of  applying  it  were  not 
IK  h  a    u-crc  called  for  by  the  plxiin  provisions  of  the  contnict. 

Thc:^'  evils  may  be  grouped  in  a  s:eneral  way  as  fbOofwt:  (1) 
Defects  in  the  specifications  themsetves,  due  either  to  careleas  con- 
tinuance  of  old   specifications  or   to  collusion  with   oontracton. 

(2)  Failure  to  sectune  wide  competition  from  a  number  of  bidden. 

(3)  Failure  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  contract  either  because  of 
general  inefficiency  of  inspection  or  because  of  coUusion  with 
contractors. 

i^ay  noil  and  Labor 

The  commission's  investigation  covered  the  efficiency  of  expen- 
diture for  human  service  in  many  imix>rtant  deportments.  The 
IK)H(e  force  and  the  law  department  were  important  exoeptiona. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  the  Bureau  of 
Streets,  the  Bureau  of  Bridges,  the  water-pumping  stations,  in- 
spection scnnccs  in  the  several  departments,  and  the  pnctacal 
workings  of  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

The  first  inquir>'  covered  the  Bureau  of  Sewers  and  was  con- 
<hu  t<  (1  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Wclton.  who  had  been  carrying  on 
siiinl.ir  work  in  the  office  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts  in  New 
Viirk  City.  He  undertook  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  sewef'-deaning 
Kane's  of  the  city  in  a  scries  of  observations,  public  and  private. 
His  investigators  reported  to  him  a  deplorable  state  of  aflairs  in 
this  branch  of  the  city's  serxice.  His  tables  showed  that  under 
s^xTct  observation  the  working  time  of  the  men  was  forty  per  cent 
and  the  wasted  time  forty-six  |x:r  cent  (iK*aiting  and  unaccounted  for 
constituting  the  balance),  while  under  open  observation  their  work- 
ing time  xx'as  76.4  per  cent  and  the  wasted  time  13.8  per  cent.  He 
reported  that  a  **fair  estimate  of  the  existing  pay-roll  waste  wouki 
be  not  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Uibor  pay-roll  expenditures.** 
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Testimony  subsequently  taken  before  the  commission  and  before 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  confirmed  the  report  of  wholesale 
waste  in  the  work  of  catch-basin  cleaning. 

An  examination  of  the  water-pumping  stations,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Dabncy  H.  Maury,  president  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  revealed  the  existence  of  padded  pay  rolls.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  water- works  system  he  submitted  a 
report  on  the  whole  situation,  analyzing  the  conditions  as  he  found 
them,  and  presenting  constructive  recommendations  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  service.  His  report  showed  enormous  waste  in  the 
operation  of  the  water-works  as  well  as  failure  to  reach  proper 
standards  of  practical  efficiency  in  service.  On  the  pay  roll  of  the 
pumping  stations,  amounting  to  $397,862,  Mr.  Maury  recommended 
reductions  amounting  to  $75,760  according  to  one  plan,  and  $171,242 
according  to  another  plan.  He  recommended  changes  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  stations  which  would  produce  an  annual  saving  of 
about  $140,000;  and  changes  in  the  purchase  of  castings  which 
would  save  $38,082.  With  a  modem  type  of  hydrant  he  showed 
that  it  would  also  be  possible  to  save  about  $40,000,  the  cost  of 
annually  packing  our  hydrants  with  manure  for  protection  against 
frost. 

Mr.  Maiuy  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1905  Chicago 
was  obliged  to  pay  $1,250,000  extra  fire-insurance  premiums  on 
account  of  water-works  deficiencies.  His  report  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  enormous  waste  of  water  actually  pumped.  This  amounts 
to  about  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  pumpage.  It  is  estimated 
that  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  water  pimiped  is  lost  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  thirty-three  per  cent  is  lost  by  leaky 
fixtures  and  otherwise  after  reaching  the  consumer.  Mr.  Maury  also 
called  attention  to  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  test  duties  of 
the  engines  at  the  pumping  stations  and  the  station  duties  as  re- 
ported. With  few  exceptions  these  engines  are  all  of  types  that 
should  give  test  duties  running  from  100,000,000  to  180,000,000 
f t.-lbs.  for  1 ,000  lbs.  of  steam.  The  average  station  duty  is  below 
79,000,000  ft.-lbs. 

Examination  of  the  Division  of  Bridges  and  Harbors  by  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Curtis  showed  similar  results.  His  report  states,  for 
example,  that  the  painting  of  bridge  houses  cost  about  five  to  seven 
times  a  reasonable  price.      Observations  and  estimates  on  other 
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wofic  done  in  this  diviaoo  ihowed  a  \om  o£  about  fifty  per  cent  in 
efficiency  as  measured  by  ocxlinary  standaidt.  As  one  of  our  in« 
vestigatore  reported,  refdring  to  certain  men*  "they cspceMed  their 
optnion  freely  of  the  commisnon,  but  that  they  did  not  care  what 
was  found  in  the  report,  as  they  were  infie  under  their  bos,  who 
had  instructed  them  to  continue  their  work  in  their  usual  way, 
and  not  sweat  blood."  In  the  harbor  section  of  this  division  it 
was  reported  that  half  of  the  pay-ruU  expense  could  be  eHmhialed, 
amounting  to  $7,640. 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  submitted  to  the  oomniis' 
sion  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Pox  on  the  Bureau  ci  Streets. 
Our  investigators  were  at  first  refused  access  to  the  bureau  records 
by  the  acting  superintendent,  but  facilities  for  investigation  were 
afforded  later.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  report  was  the 
evidence  of  lack  of  standardization  of  work.  For  example,  one  street 
sweeper  deans  10.970  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  in  good  oonditjon,  with  a 
horse  tnifTic  of  35 1  in  eight  hours.  Another  deans  15,190  sq.  yds.  in 
similar  condition  vn\h  a  horse  traffic  of  699.  Another 
deancd  14.920  sq.  yds.  of  brick  in  poor  condition  with  a 
traffic  of  1,406.  while  another  deancd  9,500  yds.  in  good  condition 
with  a  horse  traffic  of  only  495. 

Investigation  of  street  sweepers'  work  showed  (after  all  neoes- 
sary  and  reasonable  allowances)  a  loss  of  twdve  per  cent  in  time. 
This  amounts  to  about  $120,000  a  year.  Much  of  the  time  put  in, 
however,  was  not  properly  employed.  Investigaton*  reports  show 
that  forty  ixjr  cent  neglected  their  work  to  a  very  notioeahle  extent. 

The  time  lost  by  the  garbage  teams  observed  was  22.5  per  oent» 
a  k)6s  to  the  dty.  as  calcukitcd  by  Mr.  Pox.  of  about  $70,000  a  year. 
The  ash  teams  lost  in  time.  13.7  per  cent,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
$70,000  a  year.  These  teams  are  one  of  the  last  big  things  left  in 
the  way  of  political  patronage,  and  naturally  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
economy  under  such  conditions.  Between  June,  1907,  and  March, 
1910,  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  teams  in  service  were  replaced* 
obviously  for  political  reasons.  Mr.  Pox  submitted  detailed  and 
important  recommendations  regarding  the  reorganisation  of  the 
whole  scr\nce. 

In  the  Department  of  Electridty,  the  gas-lighting  service  main* 
taincd  by  Uic  dty  was  found  to  be  in  poor  condition.  Of  9S6  mantle 
gas  lamps  inspected,  only  sixty-two  per  cent  were  in  condition  which 
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could  be  called  passable.     The  loUowing  tabic  indicates  the  results 
found. 

Inspection  op  Gas  Lamps  in  Chicago. 

Good  173  20.2% 

Pair  350  40.7% 

Bad.  229  26.7% 

Very  bad  82  9.69% 

Out 24  2.8% 

No  chimney ...  62  7 . 2% 

Broken  glass 36  4.2% 

Our  expert  reported  that  "It  is  highly  probable  that  the  light 
in  case  of  mantle  and  open  flame  lights  could  be  increased  fifty  per 
cent  should  the  proper  care  for  which  the  city  is  paying  be  given 
the  lamps." 

Lax  Administration  oj  the  Building  Department 

The  inquiry  into  the  Building  Department  revealed  the  exis- 
tence of  serious  disorganization  and  widespread  demoralization  of 
the  service.  The  system  of  records  was  found  to  be  incomplete, 
the  inspection  of  buildings,  elevators  and  fire  escapes  in  many  in- 
stances ineffective,  the  prosecution  of  violations  of  ordinances  open 
to  severe  criticism.  In  147  suits  filed  during  thirteen  months,  only 
seven  convictions  were  secured.  Thirty-eight  cases  had  been  con- 
tinued five  or  more  times,  and  121  cases  continued  from  one  to  thir- 
teen times  before  final  disposition.  The  commissioner  himself, 
when  examined,  was  unable  to  describe  in  even  a  general  way  the 
manner  in  which  several  of  the  important  functions  of  this  depart- 
ment were  administered,  and  showed  an  utter  lack  of  familiarity 
with  his  department. 

The  commission,  in  its  report,  declared:  "Your  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  commissioner  of  buildings  is  incom- 
petent to  longer  hold  his  office.** 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
inspection  service  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  contract 
provisions.  In  all  inspection  services,  whether  the  inspector  deals 
with  supplies  and  material,  or  with  the  enforcement  of  contract 
provisions,  as  to  method  of  performing  work,  the  city  is  likely, 
as  shown  by  our  investigation,  to  receive  less  than  full  value  for 
the  money  expended.     The  possibility  of  collusion  with  contractors, 
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and  the  general  atma>pbcrc  ol  |K>lim:al  inllucna;  make  viicoroui 
and  effective  inspectioo  difficult.  The  dilifcent  and  imparttal  in- 
tpector  is  likely  to  make  trouble  for  himidf,  and  incum  a  icrious 
danger  of  removal  or  transfer;  or  he  may  fail  to  eecuTD  deierved 
prorootson;  or  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  prooe«  of  making  it 
unpleasant  for  him — a  step  which  is  intended  to  get  rid  o{  the  of- 
fender, h  is  clear  that  where  a  contractor  is  tnfhiential  with  the 
dciiartment  or  the  administration,  great  preasure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  inspector  to  relax  his  \ngilance.  The  effect  of  this  in  the 
long  run  is  to  produce  a  demoralised  condition  in  the  entire  service. 

Special  Assessments 

Inx'estif^ation  of  the  special  assessment  accounting  work  ci  the 
dty  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  president  of  Price,  Waterhouse  ft  Co.,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bctak,  showed  a  conskterable  duplication  6L 
work.  It  appeared  that  men  in  the  Board  of  Local  Improveroenta» 
the  comptroller's  office  and  the  collector's  office  were  carrying  ac- 
counts which  were  in  some  instances  duplicates,  and  which  need 
not  be  carried  more  than  once  imder  a  proper  system.  It  was 
estimated  that  approximately  $25,000  might  be  saved  if  the  a^ 
coimting  system  in  these  departments  were  reorganised. 

Ci  w7  Service  Methods 

The  commission's  inquiry  also  covered  the  practical  operations 
of  the  merit  system.  This  was  one  of  the  first  inquiries  made  into 
the  real  workings  of  a  municipal  ci\Tl  ser\4cc  s>'stcm,  and  developed 
facts  of  great  importance  not  only  to  Chicago,  but  also  to  other 
cities  operating  under  similar  systems. 

This  inquiry  did  not  cover  comprehensively  such  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  the  system  as  are  not  matters  of  record.  In  ocder 
to  make  the  work  complete,  additional  funds  would  have  been  neces- 
sary and  investigators  trained  to  do  detective  work.  Even  with 
these  important  limitations,  the  investigation  was  thorough-going 
enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the*  present  workings  of  the  system  and 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  as  to  changes. 

In  certain  respects,  important  advances  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  workings  of  the  merit  s>'stem.  This  is  particubtfly 
true  of  the  system  of  rcgrading  positions  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  the  respective  offices,  as  described  in  detail  in  the  report 
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of  the  commission's  investigators.  The  effort  of  the  recent  commis- 
sion to  standardize  the  requirements  of  examinations,  and  the 
methods  of  making  them  as  well,  is  distinctly  creditable.  The 
establishment  of  the  Efficiency  Division  since  the  beginning  of  the 
commission's  investigation  is  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
high  standards  of  public  service. 

In  other  important  particulars,  however,  there  was  found  to 
be  room  for  immediate  improvements.  The  present  system  of 
advertising  Civil  Service  examinations  fails  to  provide  for  proper 
publicity,  and,  in  this  way,  limits  the  field  of  applicants,  especially 
for  the  higher  positions.  As  shown  by  the  statements  in  the  in- 
vestigator's report,  there  is  a  dearth  of  candidates  for  many  im- 
portant places,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  general  lack  of 
information  regarding  the  examinations.  This  is  a  serious  restric- 
tion upon  the  merit  system,  and,  until  some  method  of  providing 
adequate  pubHcity  for  these  examinations  is  found,  the  opportunities 
for  public  service  remain  practically  unknown  to  the  average  citizen. 

The  practice  of  sixty-day  appointments  is  also  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance.  While  many  of  these  appointments  are 
made  for  perfectly  legitimate  reasons,  in  other  cases  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  true.  To  the  extent  that  these  preliminary  appoint- 
ments are  made  on  a  political  basis,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
information  and  experience  to  be  used  in  a  subsequent  examination, 
it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  merit  system  is  defeated. 

Favoritism  Not  Eliminated 

The  conduct  of  the  examinations  for  certain  offices  does  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  commission  appointed  and  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  merit  as  distinguished  from  political  favoritism. 
The  most  conspicuous  case  of  this  character  is  found  in  the  selection 
of  the  city  statistician,  who  obtained  a  mark  of  50  on  a  simple 
examination  in  arithmetic.  The  method  in  which  certain  positions 
in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  the  place  of  city  architect  were 
filled  is  of  the  same  general  nature. 

In  the  case  of  labor  service,  the  situation  is  distinctly  discred- 
itable. The  appointments  in  this  division,  instead  of  being  on  a 
merit  basis,  are,  in  the  main,  very  plainly  political.  The  observance 
of  a  number  of  solemn  forms  in  this  connection  by  no  means  adds 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Civil  Service  system  of  Chicago.    That  laborers 
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should  be  led  to  pment  themielvei  at  the  rmnmiMJiii'i  olBoe,  or 
ph>'8ictan'8  office  for  physical  examiiiation.  and,  later,  upon  notifi- 
cation, go  to  the  ward  superintendent's  office  in  search  o£  a  p^twit^ 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  appointment  is  deCcnnined  by  pJWml 
recommendation,  is  extremely  unfortunate.  Day  laborers  ought 
not  to  be  invited  or  permitted  to  spend  their  time  and  money 
ing  for  positions  which  it  is  wholly  unlikely  they  wiU 

The  fact  is,  that  by  various  acts  the  Civil  Service 
has  created  a  general  idea  that  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
dty  service  are  not  wholly  based  on  the  merits  of  the  indtvidoal 
(candidate,  but  depend  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  political 
influence.  The  dty  employee  is  likdy  to  get  the  idea  that  his  best 
ho|x;  for  advancement  in  the  dty*s  service  lies  in  the  strength  ci 
his  political  backing,  rather  than  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  oC 
his  performance  of  his  official  duties.  Whether  or  not  this  is  wboOy 
true  or  applicable  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  if  the  impwbn 
prevails  that  it  is  true,  the  effect  is  about  as  injurious  to  the  dty 
service  as  if  it  really  were  the  case.  This  idea  can  be  dispelled  only 
by  such  unmistakable  action  on  the  part  of  the  cnmmission  as  wiU 
make  it  absolutdy  dear  that  that  commission  stands  for  the  thor- 
ough-going application  of  the  merit  system  in  all  casea. 

City  Pension  SysUms 

A  uni  of  the  commission's  wofk  was  an  inquiry  mio 

the  dty  s:  m.    The  diflerent  penskn  plans  were  analyaed 

with  a  view  to  possible  improvement  in  conditions.  It  was  found 
thai  none  of  the  funds  had  ever  been  carefully  eramined  by  an 
actuary,  and  all  arc  more  or  less  guess-work.  The  statutes  govern- 
ing  the  funds  are  defective  in  many  particulars,  notably  in  respect 
to  refunds.  In  the  case  of  firemen  aiid  policemen  no  refund  what- 
ever is  provided.  The  administratkm  of  these  funds  by  several 
boards  is  complex,  ctunbersomc  and  expensive.  Some  form  of  con- 
solidation would  save  time  and  money  for  the  pensioners  and  the 
city. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  police  pen- 
sion fund.  The  conmiission's  inquiry  showed  that,  although  this 
fund  amounted  to  about  $600,000,  no  interest  was  reoesvod  from  it. 
It  was  also  found  that  an  attorney  for  the  board  was  paid  $5,000 
a  year  for  his  services,  although  this  work  was  fdnnerly  performed 
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by  the  staff  of  the  corporation  counsel's  office.  The  bond  of  the 
treasurer  was  fixed  at  $40,000,  and  no  outside  audit  of  accounts 
was  made  by  an  independent  firm. 

The  investigator  for  the  commission  recommended  the  adoption 
by  the  city  of  a  superannuation  system  to  cover  all  employees.  The 
present  annual  expenditure  of  the  city  for  pension  purposes  is  about 
$700,000,  and  the  additional  cost  is  roughly  estimated  at  $400,000, 
or  on  a  contributor}'  basis,  about  $200,000.  A  considerable  number 
of  men  now  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  are  in  effect  "pensioners."  These 
are  persons  who  have  long  been  in  the  service,  and  are  wholly  or 
partly  incapacitated  for  the  active  performance  of  their  duties,  but 
are  carried  at  full  pay.  Their  retirement  on  half  pay  would  have 
strengthened  the  service  and  been  a  decided  economy  for  the  city. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  humanitarian  considerations  involved, 
it  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  if  a  pension  were 
made  to  cover  all  employees.  The  practice  of  large  private  corpora- 
tions indicates  that  business  motives  alone  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  pension  system.  Such  plans  have  already  been  put  into  prac- 
tical effect  by  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  large  municipalities, 
and  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  imtil  the  same  step  is  taken 
by  Chicago. 

Results  Secured 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the  commission  were 
substantial  and  important,  although  short  of  what  might  have 
been  obtained  with  proper  backing. 

The  segregated  budget  system,  which  was  adopted,  gave  the 
city  more  complete  control  over  expenditures,  and  in  this  way  made 
possible  great  economies,  especially  in  connection  with  the  other 
work  of  the  commission. 

Other  immediate  results  were  the  relief  of  the  public  from 
the  payment  of  about  $10,000  a  year  in  fees  formerly  the  jxirquisite 
of  the  city  clerk.  The  Police  Pension  Fund  Board  was  reorganized, 
and  interest  amounting  to  about  $25,000  a  year  was  added  to  the 
fund,  while  a  suit  for  payment  of  back  interest  was  instituted.  Dur- 
ing the  investigation  the  pay  roll  of  the  water  pumping  stations  was 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,  a  new  engineer  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  stations,  and  an  effort  made  to  reorganize  the  system. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  recommendation,  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  PuUic  World  and  tho  Deputy  CnnimiMinncr  raigiied  and 
were  nrplaced  by  more  efficient  men.  The  Superintendent  of  Sewers 
was  diadutfged  by  the  Civil  F-  ^omfntwion,  and  hit  place 

fiUed  by  a  mora  capable  man,  M  of  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 

provements. The  Superintendent  of  Dumps  was  dtschaned  by  the 
Civnl  Service  Conunission.  The  xecomnModalions  of  the  commis- 
sion in  respect  to  the  City  Purchasing  kgaai  and  the  Commisrioner 
of  Buildin)*s  were,  however,  wholly  incfiectivi* 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  the  varicnis  dcparlmcnls  ma- 
terially increased  under  tlie  stimulus  of  the  inquir>'.  Thin  wai 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Department  of  PubUc  Works,  whero 
tlie  greatest  wastes  were  found,  and  where  there  was  consequently 
ilu»  greatest  opportunity  for  improvement. 

The  improvement  in  city  contracts  was  general.  In  practically 
every  dc|xu  Id  specifications  were  reconsidered  and  revised* 

and  their  c*  <  nt  somewhat  more  carefully  looked  after.     A 

noticeable  instance  of  this  was  the  coal  contracts,  which  were  brought 
up  to  date,  purchases  being  made  on  the  British  Thermal  Unit 
Plan,  and  the  enforcement  of  specifications  being  carefully  guarded. 
The  enormous  frauds  and  waste  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  coal  were  checked,  and  large  sums  saved  to  the  dty.  The  price 
of  castings  was  cut  in  two,  resulting  in  an  annual  sa\nng  on  this 
item  alone  of  $25,000. 

Hay  and  grain  specifications  were  rcxnscd  and  plactxl  njxxi  a 
different  basis.  In  the  Fire  DepartmciU  coiniwtiiion  hxs  Ux-n 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  the  quality  of  the 
materials  delivered  was  substantially  improved.  The  system  of 
purchasing  hose  in  the  same  department  was  also  revised  to  confonn 
to  the  spedficatkms  suggested  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

The  gasoline  lighting  contract  in  the  Department  of  Electricity 
was  revised  and  more  attention  gi\xm  to  inspection;  with  the  result 
that  for  a  time  at  least  lights  were  kept  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  aiii tract. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  investigatkm  the  contract  with  the 
Drainage  Board  for  use  of  its  electric  power  for  lighting  purposse 
(which  contract  had  been  mysteriously  lagging  for  sevend  yeais) 
was  suddenly  completed.  This  arrangement  win  add  10.000  new 
lights  to  the  city's  equipment  at  a  cost  of  only  twenty  per  cent  more 
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than  is  now  paid  for  over  12,000  lij^hts.  The  transfer  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  Lawrence  Avenue,  and  Wihnette  pumping  stations 
to  the  Sanitary  District  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  tendency 
to  acti\nty  under  the  influence  of  the  commission  inquiry. 

Paving  specifications  were  revised  by  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 
provements to  some  extent,  although  by  no  means  to  the  degree 
recommended  by  Mr.  Whinery.  An  additional  force  of  inspectors 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  with  a 
view  of  securing  more  faithful  performance  of  contract  obligations. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  additional  nimiber  very  ma- 
terially improved  the  situation.  Although  business  methods  of 
the  Police  Department  were  found  in  better  condition  than  any- 
where else,  Chief  Steward  made  a  vigorous  and  successful  effort  to 
improve  the  system  still  further. 

As  a  result  of  the  frauds  disclosed  in  purchase  of  coal,  the 
auditing  of  bills  was  transferred  to  the  comptroller's  office,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  central  audit  in  that  department.  This  will,  at 
any  rate,  prevent  the  careless  kind  of  an  audit  made  by  the  retired 
officers  in  the  Fire  Department,  and  should  ensure  more  careful 
and  expert  scrutiny  of  bills  against  the  city. 

After  the  commission  began  an  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  interest 
received  by  the  city  upon  the  public  funds,  the  comptroller  dis- 
covered that  he  could  secure  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
more  in  the  way  of  interest  than  he  had  previously  received.  The 
rate  was  raised  from  two  per  cent  to  an  average  of  2  J  per  cent,  thus 
increasing  the  revenue  of  the  city  by  about  $50,000  a  year.  A  bill 
authorizing  the  investment  of  city  funds  in  anticipation  of  tax 
warrants  was  also  prepared  and  has  just  been  passed.  This  will 
make  possible  an  annual  saving  of  about  $200,000. 

An  indirect  result  of  the  activity  of  the  commission  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Efficiency  Division  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. This  bureau  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
conditions  in  the  several  departments,  and  of  making  suggestions 
for  improvement.  If  this  work  were  carefully  and  impartially  con- 
ducted and  adequately  supported,  it  would  effect  important  changes 
in  the  city  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  important  changes  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission were  not  made,  as  they  could  have  been  with  the  sincere 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  administration  in  our  work.     After 


clt-iiionilizi 'i  conditioott  were  fliftrtfft^l  in  the  City  PuidiMuig 
A.M-m's  uttuv.  the  head  of  the  department  was  p^miuH  to  remaia 
i;ii«Iisturbed.  In  spite  of  the  deplorable  and  dangeroaa  ooodstioiia 
n  \ralr<l  \\\  the  Di*ixirtnicnt  of  Btnldtngi,  the  head  of  that  depart- 
iiKiit  was  not  rvlicviil  of  hss  grave  retponabOsties.  Had  the  rw-*-"- 
incndations  of  the  commuision  been  vigoroiialy  taken  up  by  th« 
jtoNtTHHiU  and  an  aggraarive  policy  pumted.  much  more  gworpin^ 
chaiiKi^  nii^ht  have  been  nuide,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  tazpa>Tf 
and  the  public.  In  indi\ndual  cases  where  such  oo-opcmtion  waa 
secured,  progress  made  was  rapid  and  marked. 

When  the  1911  budget  was  presented  to  the  council,  I  pre- 
sented amenilmcnts  which  would  have  reduced  the  pay-roU  obliga- 
tions of  the  city  about  $100,000  per  year.  These  were  voted  down, 
however,  and  tlie  superfluous  iX)sitions  werr^  continued  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

Criminal  Pros'xuHans 

Over  criminxil  prosecution  the  commission  had  no  control. 
The  conmiission  had  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses*  excepting  city  employees;  or  to  compel  the 
pnMliiction  of  books,  documents,  and  papers,  other  than  tboae  of 
the  city.  The  commission  had  no  power  to  prosecute  anyone,  or 
to  begin  a  dvil  suit.  It  was  purely  an  advisory  body,  entinrly 
dependent  upon  the  city  and  the  county  for  the  execution  of  its 
a>commendations.  All  of  the  commission's  material  was  given 
promptly  to  the  state  attorney  for  Cook  County.  A  stonogniphic 
ix)py  of  all  hearin^^s  was  sent  to  that  officer.  At  many  of  the  hear- 
ings a  representative  of  the  state  attorney  was  present,  at  my  re- 
quest, and  all  e\idencc  or  clues  that  might  in  any  way  assist  the 
«»ursc  of  criminal  justice  were  presented.  The  cliairroan  and  the 
ait<jmey  for  the  commission  consulted  with  the  state's  attorney,  our 
investigations  were  used  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  otherwise  no 
step  left  untriotl  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment.  The  indiflfcrcnt 
liandling  of  the  cases  by  the  state  attorney's  ofikx!  produced  indict* 
tnents,  but  no  convictions. 

Sources  of  Loss 

Prom  the  observations  made  in  the  various  bureatts  and  depart- 
mcnts.  it  is  clear  that  a  great  gain  could  be  made  in  most  daaaes  of 
city  cxix-nditurcs  under  proper  management.      With  a  properly 
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selected  purchasing  agent,  careful  attention  to  the  letting  of 
contracts  and  their  enforcement,  and  with  careful  organization 
and  supervision  of  the  working  force  of  the  city,  very  niaUrial 
economy  could  be  effected. 

The  three  great  sources  of  loss  disclosed  are  outright  graft  or 
stealing,  political  favoritism,  and  lack  of  proper  system.  The 
dividing  line  between  these  three  is  not  always  clearly  marked  and 
they  very  often  shade  into  each  other.  It  is  an  easy  step  from  a 
lax  sj'stcm  to  political  favoritism,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  from  political 
favoritism  to  plain  graft.  Lack  of  system  fosters  poHtical  favor- 
itism and  graft,  and  at  the  same  time  political  favoritisnj  stands 
in  the  way  of  proper  methods  of  organization  and  supervision. 
We  may  say  that  if  graft  and  politics  were  eliminated  the  introduc- 
tion of  business  methods  would  be  comparatively  easy;  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  say  that  with  a  proper  type  of  system,  both 
poHtical  favoritism  and  theft  would  be  made  more  difficult.  Elimi- 
nate these  three  great  types  of  waste,  establish  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute integrity  and  efficiency,  drive  out  politics  from  the  admin- 
istrative departments,  emphasize  the  importance  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  the  taxpayer's  dollar  wotdd  go  much  farther  than 
it  now  does. 

An  important  problem  barely  started  by  the  commission  was 
that  of  departmental  reorganization.  At  present  the  number  of 
departments  is  so  great,  and  their  work  so  badly  organized  that 
the  resulting  loss  in  economy  and  efficiency  is  great.  As  things  now 
stand,  there  are  more  independent  heads  of  departments  in  Chicn'o 
than  there  are  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  A  sinii>l(  r 
form  of  organization  could  imdoubtedly  be  worked  out  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  administration  and  the  city.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  commission  form  of  government  has  hrcii 
the  definiteness  with  which  power  and  responsibility  may  be  located. 
So  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  many  of  these  advantages 
might  be  gained  by  simplifying  the  organization  of  the  several 
bureaus  and  departments  and  by  more  careful  co-ordination  of  their 
work. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  was  organized  in  1910 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  commission  on  city  expenditures,  with 
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nfcTeiuc  I"  '  y  j;ovciTuncnt.  and  to  exicxul  Uic  tnvetitgation 
into  ilu  iiii««  J  iiiv  iiistricU.  the  County,  the  Sanitary  Dtftrid.  the 
Board  of  E<lucation  and  the  Public  Library  Booitl,  none  of  wltich 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  government.  Mr.  Juhui 
kcMcnwald  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Tnisteet,  Mr.  Her- 
bert R.  Sands,  director,  and  George  C.  Stket,  secretary.  Numerous 
reports  have  been  made  by  this  body,  the  most  Important  of  which 
ore  those  covering  the  park  system  of  Chicago,  and  several  of  the 
county  offices. 

>'  reports  arc  of  cspcciaJ  value,  not  only  locally,  but 
yyy-  inv'cstigations  of  this  kind  have  been  made.     It  is 

]irnl>:i}.Ic  that  many  of  the  weaknesses  disclosed  in  the  adrainistni- 
ii..n  of  ('.H.k  Ci )tinty  are  typical  and  characteristic  of  county  govern* 
niciii  ^ciuniily.  The  grewsome  system  of  graft  and  waste  found  in 
the  office  of  coroner,  the  padded  pay  rolls  and  antiquated  methods 
of  t*  .lit  and  Superior  Court  derks,  the  cooditioos  in  the 

sIh  :  c  contain  much  of  interest  and  value  to  other  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  commendatory  of  the  office  of  Re- 
corder, and  the  description  of  methods  employed  there,  may  hokl 
suggestions  of  importance  for  other  counties. 

The  indirect  results  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  community 
on  the  subject  of  efficient  administration  are  striking.  In  the  city 
govcnimcnt  we  erected  a  permanent  efficiency  division  under  the 
Ci\Hl  Service  Commission.  Under  the  influence  of  the  general 
indignation  at  waste  of  public  funds,  the  ci\'il  service  law  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  park  system  of  Chicago  and  the  Cook  County 
service.  In  each  of  the  three  park  systems  and  in  Cook  County 
an  efficiency  division  has  been  established,  and  the  work  of  iforgjinli^ 
ing  and  systematizing  has  been  begun,  although  by  no  means  OGOi* 
plcted.  Budget  systems,  contracts,  accounting  methods  and  pay 
n>Ils  have  Received  an  overhauling  in  the  last  three  years  such  as 
thoy  have  never  knoNNTi  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  people  and 
their  officials  have  come  to  think  more  deariy  and  to  move  more 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency  than  at  any  other 
period  in  our  municipal  life. 

Importancf  of  Continued  InmsHffiium 

The  value  of  persistent  effort  in  the  direction  of  economical 
and  efficient  administration  is  shown  by  some  of  the  work  done  by 
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this  bureau.  For  example,  one  of  the  reports  of  the  commission 
on  city  expenditures  showed  the  urgent  need  for  an  clectrolytical 
sunxy,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  bureau  published  another 
report  on  this  subject  calling  attention  to  the  previous  one,  and  to 
present  conditions,  and  as  a  result  the  city  undertook  the  survey. 
One  of  the  reports  of  the  commission  on  city  expenditures  showed 
that  the  city's  specifications  for  wood  block  paving  were  so  drawn 
as  to  in\ntc  monopoly,  with  higher  prices  and  poorer  pavement. 
No  action  haWng  been  taken,  the  bureau  issued  a  supplcmentar>' 
report  again  calling  attention  to  these  facts;  and  this  tune  a  modi- 
fication of  the  specifications  was  secured.  A  report  of  the  com- 
mission called  attention  to  the  defective  and  expensive  system  of 
repairing  asphalt  pavements.  No  adequate  action  was  obtained, 
and  the  bureau  made  another  investigation  of  the  conditions,  sug- 
gesting tliat  the  city  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  policy 
to  make  asphalt  repairs  itself.  In  the  last  city  budget,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  municipal  asphalt  repairing  plant. 

It  is  true  that  results  are  not  always  secured  even  on  a  second 
report,  but  frequently  they  are.  In  any  event,  continuous  attention 
on  the  part  of  some  competent  agency  to  any  branch  of  public  ad- 
ministration provides  a  support  for  the  official  who  is  trying  to 
serve  the  public,  and  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  corrupt  or  incom- 
petent. Hitherto  the  one  steady  and  persistent  force  has  been 
that  of  some  private  or  political  interest.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  uphold  and  protect  the  honest  and  capable  official,  as  it  is  to 
punish  the  dishonest  and  weed  out  the  incompetent.  Many  of  the 
imf)ortant  results  we  have  accomplished  locally  have  come  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  officials  who  have  hitherto  lacked  "support" 
in  their  desire  to  improve  the  service.  Men  naturally  prefer  to 
head  an  efficient  bureau  or  department  rather  than  an  inefficient 
one,  and  if  poHtical  or  private  pressure  is  removed  or  counteracted, 
they  will  take  a  degree  of  pride  in  the  public  work  entrusted  to  their 
charge. 

One  of  the  most  significant  hearings  before  the  commission 
on  city  expenditures  was  that  in  which  a  high  city  official  showed 
how  suggestion  after  suggestion  of  his  had  been  blocked  by  political 
or  other  influences,  imtil  finally  he  had  become  utterly  discouraged 
and  had  ceased  to  put  forth  his  energies  aggressively  for  the  im- 
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provcmcnt  of  the  service.  Hit  csao  b  only  i>'piad  of  oChen  hero 
and  eUewhere. 

The  steady  work  of  these  agenciea  of  tnvMtigatioo  it  rfoirly 
raising  the  standards  of  service  in  our  munid|)alitict.  They  are 
c^UicatinK  tti<  '  \ytx  and  dtixen  to  watch  where  hit  dollar  fook 
Tluy  are  tu  le  spotlight  on  graft;  they  are  maldng  pofitical 

favoritism  unprofitable  politically;  they  are  directing  public  oflktak 
to  the  task  of  overhauling  antiquated,  lax  and  wattcfnl  melhodt; 
they  ore  helping  to  nuike  city  government  an  cffiCMOt  '■***""?*— "^  to 
the  service  of  the  community. 


A  NATIONAL  FUND  FOR  PROMOTING  EFFICIENT 
MUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  REPORTING 


By  U.  L.  Leonhauser,  C.  P.  A., 

Secretary  of  the  Fund.' 


TVTicn  Herman  A.  Mctz  assumed  the  office  of  comptroller  of 
New  York  City  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  shocked  at  the  archaic 
methods  employed  in  transacting  public  business,  in  recording 
transactions,  and  for  currently  showing  the  financial  position  of 
the  city.  Having  built  up  a  large  private  business  of  his  own  and 
knowing,  therefore,  from  first-hand  study,  the  importance  of  efficient 
methods,  the  lack  of  business  methods  in  the  city  government  was 
all  the  more  glaring  to  him.  About  this  time  the  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research  began  taking  an  active  part  in  investigating  the 
city's  business  methods.  As  a  result  of  its  studies,  with  expert 
advice,  it  framed  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  the  city's  business 
and  accounting  methods  could  be  improved  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  accepted  standards  in  well-conducted  private  busi- 
ness. The  Bureau  submitted  its  suggestions  to  Mr.  Mctz,  as  comp- 
troller, who  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  for  correcting  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  comptroller's  office.  By  doing  so  he  started 
a  movement  for  efficient  business  practice,  still  in  operation,  which 
is  permeating  every  nook  and  comer  of  New  York  City's  depart- 
ments, to  the  profound  astonishment  of  many  wiseacres  who  said 
the  thing  could  not  be  done. 

So  impressed  was  Mr.  Metz  with  the  need  for  modem  munic- 
ipal* accounting  and  business  methods,  which  he  knew  must  be 
nation-wide  that,  upon  finishing  his  term  as  comptroller,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  co-operation  along  these  lines  in  other  American  cities.  Corre- 
spondence was  entered  into  with  a  number  of  city  comptrollers 
throughout  the  country.  He  found  that  his  plan  met  the  hearty 
approval  of  these  officials.  He  thereupon  established  the  National 
Fimd  for  Promoting  Efficient  Municipal  Accoimting  and  Reporting, 
endowing  it  with  $10,000  a  year  for  three  years.  The  administration 
of  the  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
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Research.  IxxauM*  this  agency  wai  already  in  touch  with dty  oAkials 
thnHij;h<»ul  l!u*  timniry. 

This  fund,  now  f^cnerally  known  m  the  "Metx  Fund,'*  loeks 
to  make  available  to  American  dtiea  the  beit  prindplet  and  ^nn> 
tices  worked  out  in  munidpal  accounting;  to  aariit  oAdab  who 
find  themselves  in  the  plight  in  which  Mr.  Mctx  found  hinuelf 
\\\w\\  he  became  comptroller  of  New  York  Gty,  by  ■bofwing  how 
thi  y  may  establish  efficient  accounting  and  buidneai  methods;  and 
to  ans\\*cr  questions  concerning  munidpal  aooounttng  and  other 
proMems.  In  short,  to  show  how,  when  dty  officials  have  the 
will,  to  adopt  in  municipal  business  the  kind  of  accounting 
and  business  methods  which  are  in  use  in  efficient  pri\*ate 

T         •   'on  to  publishing  current  bulletins  cakiilatpd  to 
intcn  1  to  emphasize  the  need  for  better  aooounting  metbodai 

and  to  answering  questions  submitted  by  dty  officials  and  private 
(iti/rns  in  various  parts  of  the  countr>'.  the  fund  is  dev«k)piiig  a 
liwrature  on  municipal  accounting;,  a  field  which  up  to  this  time  has 
sr.ircx'Iy  been  touched.  It  is  publishing  a  series  of  "Short  Talks  on 
Muiiiripil  A.  '  and  Reix)rlinj;,**  one  number  o£  which  ap- 

iH .;' ;  rarii  in-  ^  en  numbers  having  thus  far  been  distHbuted. 

lalk  No.   1  contains  a  discussion  of  numidpal  re\'cnue  and 
use  accounts,  what  t!  '  what  they  are  not,  why  they 

aiv  necessary,  with  a  coni :  ion  of  a  revenue  and  expCDse 

statement  and  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  a  statement  that  usiaOy 
passes  for  a  revenue  a*  *        . use  statement.     Talk  No.  2 
a  balance  sheet  or  st a  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 

account,  how  it  is  developed  and  why  it  is  necessary.     It 
i"  ns  of  the  right  and  wrong  kind  of  bahuioe  sheets,  and 

IS  of  surplus  or  defidt  account.  Talk  No.  3  deahi  with 
fund  accounts,  tdls  how  they  arc  dcN'doped.  why  they  are  neoee> 
s.ir>-;  contains  concrete  illustration  of  fund  balance  sheet,  and  of  a 
uiuinary  consolidated  balance  sheet.  Talk  No.  4  deals  with  the 
capital  account  balance  sheet  showing  the  capital  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  a  dty;  shows  why  these  accounts  are  best  cahibiled  in  a 
separate  statement  from  current  assets  and  liabilities; 
depreciation,  capital  surplus,  assessment  accounts,  etc. ;  and 
concrete  illustration  of  a  capital  account  balance  sheet.  TaUc  Na  5 
explains  the  correct  treatment  of  sinking  fund  accounts  and  trust 
fund  accounu.     Talk  No.  6  deals  with  functional  expense  and  cost 
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accounts;  explains  the  underlying  principles  of  classification  and 
points  out  some  prevailing  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fication; explains  the  value  of  functional  and  job  costs,  and  of 
accounts  of  work  performed,  both  being  necessary  for  ascertaining 
unit  costs;  and  Talk  No.  7  explains  a  scientific  method  of  collecting 
and  controlling  municipal  revenues,  describes  the  kinds  of  doai- 
ments  and  method  of  audit;  contains  illustrations  of  forms  of  reports 
to  treasurer  and  financial  officer  and  forms  of  new  triplicate  tax 
bill  adopted  by  New  York  City.  When  completed  the  ** Talks" 
will  be  published*  in  book  form. 

One  of  the  vital  needs  of  almost  every  municipality  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  for  that  matter,  of  every  state  government  in  the  country, 
is  a  scientific  method  of  budget-making,  in  other  words  a  scheme 
for  determining  how  much  money  should  be  appropriated  and  how 
the  appropriations  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  activities  of  the 
city  and  the  objects  of  expenditure,  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
money  will  be  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated  and 
no  other. 

The  Metz  Fund,  in  recognition  of  this  need,  has  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  a  handbook  on  the  subject  which  it  hopes  to 
make  available  to  every  city  and  state  in  the  coimtry.  This  book, 
which  is  now  in  preparation,  will  cover  every  phase  of  the  subject 
of  budget-making. 

Information  regarding  present  methods  of  budget-making  has 
been  obtained  from  over  fifty  cities  and  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
manual  in  a  comparative  statement.  Another  subject  which  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  citizens  who  desire  to  make  municipal 
business  more  efficient  is  that  of  scientific  purchasing  and  standard- 
ization of  supplies  and  materials.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in 
detail  in  a  book  which  the  Metz  Fund  plans  to  publish  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  steps  taken  by  com- 
mission government  to  improve  city  administration  the  fund  con- 
ducted a  comparative  field  study  of  ten  typical  commission  cities 
in  which  the  practice  of  commission  government  was  carefully 
analyzed.  The  results  of  the  study  are  now  in  preparation  for 
publication.  Where  city  officials  desire  to  consult  with  the  experts 
of  the  fund  in  their  own  cities  so  that  the  subject  of  conference  may 
be  close  at  hand,  such  service  is  made  available  at  cost. 

1 D.  Appleton  &  Co..  PubUshets. 


TR^MNING    MEN    AND  WOMEN    FDR    PL'BLIC  SERMCE 

By  William  H.  Allen,  1»h.D.. 
Juint  Director  ci  the  New  York  fkutmu  o(  Muakipftl  ITiBMriti  «id  of 
The  Tnuning  School  for  PiibBc 


When  in  1909  dTort  was  made  to  intcfxst  Mr.  E.  H.  Hammaii 
in  I'  M-wi(lc  need  for  munidpol  rcioarcfa*  ooodhioiii  in  Phfln- 

dclj  .  cinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Ptoul.  etc,  wtre  died.  Mr.  Karri- 
man  replied.  "This  is  not  the  time  to  think  about  St.  Louk.  Sc 
P:iul.  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  tryini^  ooi  the 
inuniciiKil  rcscordi  method  in  New  York.  We  mitft  firrt  make 
that  demonstration  absolutely  convincing.  Whatever  moceedf  in 
New  York  will  succeed  in  any  other  city,  and  then  is  the  time  to 
consider  the  extension  of  flu>  mtmicipal  research  method  to  aO  parta 
of  the  countr>'." 

Wlien  in  1910  Mrs.  E.  11.  Harriman  was  tokl  o£  roquesU  for 
men  to  apply  to  a  score  of  localities  at  local  expense,  the  methods 
which  had  been  convincingly  demonstrated  in  Greater  New  York. 
d:  "Will  you  not  need  soon  a  training  school  to  cnauie 
L  ...  ..  supply  of  men  able  to  do  what  oommunitics  want  shall  keep 
up  unth  the  dcmxmds  for  more  efficient  goxxmincnt }" 

Tlie  National  Training'  S<  hool  for  Public  Service,  now  behiK 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research*  is  there- 
fore grounded  in  five  necessities:  (1)  The  need  for  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment methods;  (2)  the  need  for  efficient  agendas  to  lead  com- 
munities and  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  government;  (3)  the 
need  for  slow  but  convincing  application  oC  efficiency  methods  to 
]>iit>Ii(*  T)usincss;  (4)  the  nation  wiM  awakening  to  the  need  Cor 
Kjih  cilicicnt  methods  and  cft'icicnt  agents;  and  (5)  the  need  for 
accelerating  the  supply  through  a  national  training  school  . 

After  her  first  question  in  Januar>'.  1910,  Mrs.  Harriman  asked 
frccjuently  for  facts  bearing  upon  the  New  York  demonstiatlan 
and  upon  the  out-of-Ncw-York  interest  in  that  demonstration. 
From  the  fall  of  1910  to  the  spring  of  1911  she  adoed  one  graop  after 
an'>t!icr  of  business  and  professional  men  the  foOowini; 
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1.  Do  you  think  efficiency  of  public  business  might  be  in- 
creased by  any  land  of  training  in  advance  of  election  or  appoint- 
ment to  office? 

2.  Do  you  think  efficiency  of  volunteer  bodies,  such  as  biu-eaus 
of  municipal  research,  boards  of  trade,  city  clubs,  etc.,  might  be 
increased  if  there  were  available  men  trained  to  analyze  the  methods 
and  results  of  public  business  and  make  constructive  suggestions? 

3.  Do  you  think  training  for  the  study  and  administration  of 
public  business  can  be  given  best  through  university  lectures  or 
through  field  work? 

4.  Does  municipal  research  with  the  s}inpaihy  and  eo-()i)eration 
of  the  city  administration  in  New  York — which  has  already  been 
promised  by  the  mayor,  comptroller,  commissioner  of  accounts, 
presidents  of  Manhattan  and  board  of  aldermen,  etc. — afford  a 
suitable  laboratory  for  such  training? 

5.  Is  the  time  ripe  to  begin  such  training? 

She  began  with  the  then  trustees  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research:  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Bradley  Martin,  Jr.,  Victor  Mora- 
wetz,  John  B.  Pine,  Henry  L.  Pritchett,  Albert  Shaw,  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Frank  Tucker  and  F.  A.  Vanderlip.  She  next  asked  a 
number  of  educators :  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pohtical  and  Social  Science;  President  Humphreys,  of 
Stevens  Institute;  President  Hadley,  of  Yale;  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University;  Professor  Charles 
Zueblin,  and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  the  recently  elected  head  of 
Columbia's  School  of  Journalism ;  Professor  Marion  Parris,  of  Bryn 
*Mawr.  Thirdly,  men  in  governmental  positions  were  asked:  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  Justice  Hughes,  Mayor  Gaynor,  Comptroller  Prender- 
gast,  President  McAneny,  President  Mitchel,  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  FoJtdick.  The  answers  from  these  persons,  exixjrienced 
in  efficiency  tests  for  private  business,  public  business  and  education, 
have  been  printed  in  the  Announcement  which  will  probably  be 
found  by  readers  of  The  Annals  in  their  local  library.  They  were 
imanimous  in  believing  that,  in  addition  to  all  that  the  universities, 
colleges  and  technical  schools  could  do,  field  training  was  needed 
and  the  time  was  ripe  to  begin. 

The  question  was  then  raised  with  a  number  of  business  men  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  who  were  in  posi- 
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tion  not  only  lo  uiulcrstand  these  needi  but.  it  coavtnoed,  to  oqq- 
tribute  toward  the  fuundin^  and  support  o(  such  a  trminiiiK  school. 

After  questions,  cxplamittons  and  coaleruiem  the  Tnuntnc 
S  h(K)l  for  Public*  Si*r\'ii-e  was  announcxd  on  November  13.  1911. 
v.iih  t^e  following  as  founders:  George  P.  Baker,  August  Bchnont, 
(icorK'e  Blumenthol.  WiUiam  P.  Bonbright  ft  Co..  H.  M.  Byllrsby. 

vw  Carnegie.  C.  A.  Coffin,  Cteveiand  H.  Dodge.  M.  Har' 
.  .^e,  James  Dtmglas,  Robert  Goelet,  Mre.  E.  H.  Ilarriman.  J.  \V. 
ilarriman.  Edwin  Hawlcy,  Myron  T.  Ilerrick,  W.  M.  V.  Hoffiittn. 
S  mud  Insull,  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Adolph  Ix?wisohn.  Samuel  A.  Lewisohiu 
c  larcncc  H.  Mackay,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Frank  A.  Munsey.  Stephen  55. 
Palmer,  M.  J.  Perry,  George  W.  Perkins,  Henry  Phipps.  John  D. 
R.Kktfellcr,  Jacob  U.  Schiff,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  J.  G.  Schmsdlapp. 
Howard  C.  Smith.  H«»l»«rt  \T  T1iiitnf»<iit>  r^imiiJMv  Vandcrbilt, 
I'clix  M.  WarburK- 

The  training  school  is  conducted  by  Uk;  New  York  Burean  oC 
Municipal  Research  and  its  men  are  assigned  to  tasks  side  by  side 
with  regular  staff  members. 

The  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  now  supporting  and  coo- 
ducting  the  training  school  is  well  represented  by  an  epigrammatic 
sentence  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Marion  Parris.  of  BTyn  Mawr:  "Stu- 
(It  !.ts  don't  dare  squint  at  a  microbe  with  less  than  thrtc  >*cari* 
graduate  biology.  Yet  we  turn  people  loose  on  the  social  fabric 
without  any  other  doctorate  than  a  kind  heart."  The  kind  heart 
referred  to  is,  of  course,  frequently  supplemented  with  the  doctrines 
of  jxtlitica]  pull  or  personal  ambition. 

The  aims  of  the  training  school  were  stated  by  the  founders 
as  ImIImv.-..: 

1 '•  truin  men  for  the  study  and  adiniiiistnition  nf  puMu  lu  .:.. 

To  qualify  men  to  meet  Uie  growing  ncxil  lor  .siuiiciii^  ...  \ 
administrators  competent  (a)  to  test  and  (6)  to  improxx  melh  -  i 
and  results  of  municipal  servnee. 

To  publish  facts  which  may  be  incorporated  in  text-books  and 
lectures  in  teaching  the  relation  to  the  public  scrNnoe  of  (a)  political 
science,  government  and  sociology;  (6)  accountancy;  (c)  engineer- 
ing; (<0  law;  (c)  public  hygi'*»i'*:  (0  sdKxJ  adminisl ration:  (g) 
journalism;   (h)  medicine,  etc 

To  ftmiisli  wherever  practicable  a  connecting  Unk  bcti 
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schools  aiul  colleges  and  municipal  or  other  public  departments  for 
practical  field  work. 

To  secure  open  discussion  of  public  business  which  will  em- 
phasize the  need  for  training  on  the  part  of  officials  and  employees 
alike. 

Men  in  training  will  be  taught  by  doing  and  helping  to  do,  not 
by  listening.  They  must,  through  actual  field  work,  equip  them- 
.sclves  to  learn  whether  and  how  time  sheets  are  kept;  how  service 
records  are  installed;  how  efficiency  tests  are  applied;  how  city 
contracts  are  enforced;  how  goods  piu*chased  and  construction 
processes  are  inspected;  how  public  hearings  are  conducted;  how 
dvic  bodies  may  influence  official  action;  how  ciurcnt  and  annual 
reports  are  prepared;  how  school  children  are  examined  for  physical 
defects;  how  milk  stations  are  conducted;  how  street  cleaning, 
street  gangs,  clerks,  etc.,  are  tested;  how  salaries,  grades  and  sup- 
plies are  standardized;  how  efficiency  of  school  work  is  tested  and 
improved;  how  charters  are  studied,  drafted,  explained;  how  budget 
estimates  are  prepared,  based  on  past  experience  and  proved  future 
needs,  analyzed,  studied,  explained. 

For  example.  New  York  City  has  decided  to  establish  a  muni- 
cipal reference  library  as  part  of  the  New  York  public  library.  After 
conference  with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  director  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  one  of  the  training  school  men  is  obtaining  facts 
which  will  help  in  the  organization  of  a  municipal  reference  library 
and  insure  that  the  first  dociunents  put  into  that  library  are  of  a 
kind  most  certain  to  be  of  use  to  city  officials  in  their  current  work. 
He  has  made  an  inventory  of  the  books  heretofore  considered  indis- 
pensable for  the  various  division  heads  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
department  of  water  supply,  etc.  He  has  analyzed  the  reports 
made  by  engineers  and  other  experts  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  preparatory  to  the  voting  of  funds,  and  noted  (a) 
what  bibliographical  data  were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these 
reports;  (6)  what  additional  material  was  available  but  not  used; 
(c)  what  further  material  should  have  been  available  and  consulted 
if  the  city  was  to  reach  its  conclusion  in  the  full  light  of  its  own 
experience  and  the  best  experience  of  other  cities. 

Two  former  school  superintendents  and  a  former  Bureau  worker 
are  making  a  study  of  the  Wisconsin  school  system,  particularly  the 
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Their  report  wui  ikai  with  nicb  lubjoctt  as  cumc' 
uluin  lion  in  agriculture,  lalariei,  ooft  o£  fttppliat  and  plant. 

attendance  forms  of  records,  etc  That  thctn  is  roally  field  traininK 
inay  be  tn^thcred  from  a  letter  just  received:  "The  ^rfrrandf  of  tlda 
work  cause  one  to  live  a  rather  strenuous  existence.  .  .  .  Yestcrw 
(lay  morning  I  took  a  train  at  3.30  tu  tru,  rode  until  six,  drow  into 
ilio  country  and  rctur-  ^  '  12.15  this  monunf.  It  is  not  ahmys 
as  bad  as  this,  but  ;  ;  in  the  frrmtfer  country  b  djfWfuh, 

But  there  arc  many  cooipensation.s 

A  former  health  officer  is  working  out  pions  lor  cuntni  ruimita- 

tivc  health  returns  {xuticularly  as  to  tranmisrible  diseaaei,  with 

the  aim  of  makinj;  it  easy  for  health  oflicen  to  keep  before  them- 

*         .  .:  .      1  ;in(]  graphic  showing  of  where  the  problem  lies  in 

»n. 

Every  man  in  training  must  have  first  hand  contact  with  health 
and   school   problems  and    handling    vouchers,  warrants, 
estimatc-s,  etc. 

Stipends  of  from  zero  to  $3,000  arc  being  paid  men  in 
These  stifx^nds  arc  not  salaries  but  bridges,  to  enable  men  to  get 
over  from  one  specialty  to  the  general  practice  of  Icaderdnp  in 
inunici^xil  business.     No  stipend  is  paid  men  just  out  of  ooUege.' 

During  the  summer  of  1912  special  work  will  be  conducted  Cor 
school  men  wishing  to  supplement  tlicir  previous  training  by  a  field 
study  of  the  machinery  and  procedure  of  various  departments  in 
New  York  City.  That  is  the  season  when  New  York  prepares  its 
budget  and  all  summer  students  will  be  gix^cn  at  least  a  short  ooone 
in  preparation,  analysis  and  explanation  of  budget  estimates. 

The  opportunities  for  this  form  of  training  are  as  widespread 
as  the  need  for  cHicient  public  service.  Tlie  foundere  of  the  Natiooal 
Training  School  for  I\iblic  Service  had  in  mind  at  the  outset  that 
whatever  merit  there  might  be  in  training  through  doing  would 
Ix;  enhanced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  doing  the  work 
which  the  student  is  to  study.  There  may  be  expected  to  be  hun- 
(Ircih  f)f  t^nisands  of  young  men  and  women,  some  of  them  in  high 
sviiH.!..  ..;.r  of  them  in  colleges,  others  in  technical  schools,  who 
will  l)e  learning  the  science  of  government  and  praciidng  the  science 
of  government  in  thdr  own  localities  from  one  end  of  the  country 


•Kunhrr  infonDatiaa  viU  b*  gUdly  sent  upon  raqoMk  to  lViiiili«  Sdwol  for  MUk 
/6I  Broadwax. 
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to  the  other.  The  time  \\ill  certainly  come  when  engineering  schools 
will  expect  every  graduate  to  have  had  field  experience  in  municipal 
or  other  public  engineering;  when  medical  schools  will  expect  every 
graduate  to  have  had  field  experience  in  municipal  or  other  public 
medicine;  when  lawyers  will  Ixj  required  to  know  and  to  have  ap- 
plied administrative  law  to  their  immediate  localities;  when  college 
and  high  school  graduates  will  not  be  considered  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  until  they  have  had  field  experience  in  govern- 
ment methods.  As  men  are  trained  to  do  public  business  efficiently 
and  as  others  are  trained  to  require  the  efficient  doing  of  public 
business,  even  political  parties  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  utilize  men  able  to  do  jobs  well. 


NOTES  AND   DISCUSSIONS 

RtUGKMC'f  RSfLV  TO 


The  capitolttUc  fystcm  ci  industry  U  imdcr  fire.    The  attadk  it  I 
on  many  ndos,  but  miiinly  '  •  ooiMpkiioai  poiau  ol 

InUi«fif«tpUce,capi'  ■dngi— Hud 

Un  |ir-  of  wealth  is  woUciul  both  at  natimU  and 

it«di^  <  *f  the  product  on  the  boiis  of  MTvioe  I 

The  principle  of  competition  has  broken  down.  Instead  of  a  iViMrnialjr 
system  working  automatically  and  without  friction  and  disofder,  Iht  Inditriil 
world  holds  together  only  because  of  the  neccoMry  intfuiian  td  sodi  aittfdal 
elements  as  organised  capital,  organised  labor,  p^Miral  fcfulatioo,  oad  Mdol 
ownership. 

In  the  second  place,  capitalism  is  being  attacked  from  the  ride  ol ! 
religion.  The  system  of  private  ownership  and  wage-labor  b  not  only 
I  >'  1 1  i nhumane  and  materialistic.  Its  cruelty  is  seen  in  mch 
)>,iMtincnts  of  its  activity  as  child-labor,  sweat-shops, 
sanitary  factories,  unguarded  machinery,  industrial  i 
hour  days  and  seven-day  weeks  of  labor;  conditions  which  have  been 
or  bettered  within  recent  years,  mainly  by  the  intcrfenmcr  and  «"'f!iinaffd  at  tha 
people,  acting  through  the  instrumentalities  of  democratic  goreramcst.  Nor 
need  I  enlarge  upon  the  materialism  fostered  by  our  modem  tndustiial  Hfa.  If 
one  were  to  try  to  invent  a  system,  says  Prof.  Raascfaenbvsch,  in  his  "niiiiliarilj 
and  the  Social  Crisis,"  which  should  foster  oovelonwci  to  the 
one  could  not  improve  upon  our  present  order  of 
indicted  before  the  bar  of  religion  because  it  is  at  bottom 
is  the  essence  of  an. 

At  a  tame  when  capitalism  is  thus  condemned  from  the  rides  both  cf  eflkkncy 
and  of  morals,  it  is  not  surprising  perhaps  that  there  are  few  U><lay  so  mean  as  to 
do  the  system  reverence.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  valiant  voice  b  Hftcd;  and 
such  a  voice  do  wc  have  in  Prof.  Carx'cr's  able  and  cffertive  little  book,  oititlod 
*'Tlic  Religion  Worth  Having/**  Essa>nng  to  answer  the  specific  qoe^ioB.  "Is 
nli>non  of  any  use?'*  and  thus  to  enter  the  religioas  field  lor  the  ftrrt 
author  soon  finds  himself  back  upon  his  old  fanuliar  econoraic  stampini 
nn«l  his  book,  therefore,  becomes  nothing  more  or  le«  than  a  rhallfige  to  the 
two-fold  criticism  of  capitalism  which  I  have  ontliMd  above.  Life,  to  Prof. 
Carver,  is  fundamentally  a  struggle,  firrt  a  struggle  **aRiang  «idal  groupt,"  and, 
secondly,  a  struggle  among  the  individuals  in  each  group, 
and  directed  so  as  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  group  in  its  faiter^ioup 
glc.*'  The  object  of  this  struggle  is  the  "control  av^  the  fotccs  of  ni^tnsv;**  and, 
through  this  control,  of  course,  "dominion  over  the  rest  of  manlriad  as  OMMikipd 
has  .  .  .  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  cfeatkin.**    TWs  dbjttt  «9  be 

>C«nr«r.  T.  K..  n«  Jt«Mc<c«  ir«rtllf«vtf«f .  pp^  vtt.  I4a    Pricai.1l.aa.    Hum  Xmkx  Ummmm 
Conpaay.  1911. 
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attAUicd  by  that  '*group  which  so  regulates  the  struggle  between  its  individuals 
as  to  secure  the  hirsest  measure  of  success  to  those  who  strengthen  the  group  most , 
and  to  bring  poverty,  failure  or  punishment  to  those  who  strcngihcn  it  least." 
Those  "strengthen  the  group  most"  who  have  the  largest  fund  of  productive 
energy  and  the  largest  measure  of  productive  efficiency.  These  men  can  Ix;  !>cst 
discovered  by  the  open  struggle  within  the  group  of  "economic  competition," 
just  as  the  best  runners  can  be  discovered  by  a  race.  Capitalism,  in  other  words, 
is  not  only  a  nice  test  of  the  individuals,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain  means 
of  "getting  the  economic  resources  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
handle  them  most  productively,"  and  of  bringing  "failure  and  poverty  to  those 
nnf(»rtunate  individuals  who  are  not  worth  their  keep!"  It  is  the  parable  of  the 
1  .iknts  all  over  again — "to  him  that  hath  shall  Ixj  given,  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Here  is  Prof.  Cirver's  answer  to  the  charge  that  capitalism  is  inefficient. 
It  is  obviously  a  reassertion  in  the  baldest  terms  of  the  old  economic  individualism 
of  the  Manchester  School.  "The  genius  has  never  arisen,"  he  says,  "who  could 
even  suggest  a  way  of  distributing  the  wealth  or  the  places  of  responsibihty  in  a 
nation  without  a  struggle  of  one  kind  or  another  as  a  test."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  p>ause  here  and  question  the  validity  of  such  a  restatement  as  this  of  the 
old  political  economy.  We  should  Hke  to  ask  if  the  existing  inequalities  of  wealth, 
and  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  of  nations,  arc  commensurate 
in  any  sense  with  the  productive  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned? We  should  like  to  inquire  if  artificial  monopolies,  special  privileges,  and 
industrial  despotisms  are  not  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  such  a  struggle, 
and  if  the  attempt  to  eliminate  these  extraneous  factors  in  the  situation  by  social 
control  is  not  itself  the  very  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  "economic  competition " 
which  the  Professor  lauds  so  highly?  We  should  like  to  debate  the  problem  of  that 
poverty,  for  which, as  Dr.  Devine  puts  it  in  his  "Misery  and  Its  Causes,"  "the 
individual  who  suffers  is  not  responsible,  but  which  is  not  beyond  the  control  of 
society."  We  should  like  to  ask  if  the  figures  of  the  army,  which  Prof.  Carver 
uses  with  such  approval,  arc  not  the  perfect  picture  of  the  socialized  as  contrasted 
with  the  individualistic  group,  wherein  all  competition  between  the  intlividuals, 
composing  the  group,  for  purely  individual  ends,  is  eliminated,  in  favor  of  a 
rigorous  co-operative  enterprise  for  the  social  ends.  We  should  like  to  question 
the  Professor's  cynical  distrust  of  democracy,  his  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  labor,  his  contemptuous  consignment  of  the  poor  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  as  those  who  have  not  "met  the  economic  test  of  performance"  and  arc 
therefore  "not  worth  their  keep."  Especially  should  we  like  nothing  better 
than  to  compare  this  statement  of  the  old  philosophy  of  individualism  with  the 
new  philosophy  of  socialization  as  forecasted,  if  not  actually  set  forth  and  justi- 
fied, by  Prof.  Taussig's  remarkable  "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  But  for 
all  this  we  have  no  space.  We  must  be  content  with  pointing  out  that  Prof. 
Carver  has  answered  the  charge  that  capitalism  is  inefficient  by  reaffirming  the 
old  principle  of  "economic  competition,"  and  is  far  from  convincing  in  his  state-^ 
mcnt. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  us  is  the  author's  answer  to  the  second  charge, 
that  capitalism  is  immoral  and  irreligious — un-Christian,  we  might  add — which 


constitutes  the  real  bunicn  m  nis  rnoMo^^  j*rtj(.  Caivcr  mocu  tUt  indkinau 
by  ri<Ioftiiifi£  fdigion  in  lenm  of  hii  politiaU  eodoomy.  "Tfait  it  the  bcH  fdi- 
gi«'tK"  h« lays  **wliich  (I)  acu most  pcMverfiilljr  asa qwr  to«acf|y, aad  (2) 
that  i  iicfiy  roost  fwoductivdy."  **Tlie  religioQ  wortli  havioc*'  be  says  in  i 
place,  "is  the  rd^^ioii  which  ^\\i  ctuihkr  iu  adheraBla  to  be  fniitlul  and  oMhtply 
and  people  the  earth  and  subdue  it  and  have  dnminioa  over  it."  **The  nfifiao 
worth  h:iving  is  the  religiun  which  enables  the  people  and  aatkas  wWcb  aikipt  it 
to  Mimvc  in  competition  with  peoples  and  natkMM  poasaariof  UKf  other  gill 
of  religion.  The  religion  is  not  worth  having  which  bringB  (aihiie  in  this  physknl 
and  practical  sense,  which  would  unfit  for  the  straggle  for  *V««TTirti"n  the  lawnto 
and  nations  which  adopt  it,  and  cause  them  to  succumb  to  the  superior  sumi»ii^ 
{vwrr  of  other  peoples.**  The  gospel  of  religion,  in  other  wofds,  is  the '*wvfl> 
Utu  h  "  gospel,  which  fosters  productive  energy;  end  the  great  sin  s^iinal  which 
such  a  goftpd  must  be  directed  is  that  of  the  pig-trough,  wWch  tcmpCs  men  to 
enjoy  rather  than  to  produce.  The  true  church  b  ''the  FeUowrfiip  ol  the  Plo* 
.111.  ttvo  Life;'*  and  that  this  church  will  be  separated  from  the  masses  Is  **a 
nonnal  and  economic  result,'*  since  "people  with  such  a  religion  could  aearociy 
help  prospering  out  of  proportion  to  peofte  who  waste  their  ensfgiie  in  sin  and 
dissipatioo."  "This  aspect  of  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  mnaHS,** 
says  Prof.  Carver,  "is  displeasing  to  those  who  are  beaten,  and  their  nelonJ 
reeourcc  is  talk,  "  -ng  and  palaver.** 

That  this  sUi :  one  of  amasing  interest  and  value  goes  without  saying. 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  frank  and  unblushing  attempt  to  define  the  religion  of 
capitalism  not  in  the  strange  terms  of  a  theology  but  in  its  own  familiar  tcnne  el 
IM>litic:il  economy.  And  that  this  dcfmitioo  sounds  suspiciously  like  the  prnmiee 
of  Satan  when  he  revealed  to  Christ  "  the  Idngdoros  of  the  world  and  all  the  glosy 
of  them  "  is  not  perhaps  surprising.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  a  more  im> 
preasive  proof  of  the  essentially  irreligious  character  of  the  competitive  sgrtfem  d 
industry,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  those  idio  are  out-and-out  opponcnU  of  the  whofe 
business.  Here  is  a  religion  which  sees  nothing  more  in  the  individual  than  a 
worker  whose  business  it  is  to  produce,  and  then  use  the  surplus  of  hb  i 
**for  further  productive  ochicvrmcnt.  for  a  further  conquest  of  the  (broes  of  i 
and  an  extension  of  dominion  ovxr  the  world."  Here  b  a  religion  which 
success  in  human  living  as  a  production  of  a  surplus  of  material  thi 
above  what  is  "accessory  to  sustain  life,"  and  a  failure  in  human  Kvlng  aa  the 
production  of  merely  enough  for  personal  sustenance,  or  leas. 

Prof.  Carver's  religion,  in  short,  knows  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Jcsns  bat 
the  pamble  of  the  TolcnU.  and  finds  in  thb  the  swrnmation  of  the  Chrbllan 
gospel!  It  b  a  religion  which  fosters  the  prejucfice  of  rank,  the  pfide  of  class,  and 
all  the  stupid  pretensions  of  political  and  industrial  aristocracy  a  religion  of 
the  strong,  the  unscrupukNis,  the  proud.  But  that  it  b  a**  religion  worth  having.** 
or,  in  the  lost  analysis,  any  religion  at  all,  I  would  steadfastly  deny.  Rcligicn 
has  to  do  ultimately  with  spiritual  and  not  material  things,  or  rather  it  has  to  do 
with  material  things  only  as  they  oiTect  the  spiritual  reafitiea  of  Ufe.  wMch  b  of 
course  very  nearly.  Rdigioo  b  interested  not  in  a  man's  material  suecesa,  bnt  in 
his  spiritual  integrity.  Religion  can  be  qdle  ooolent  if  a  omi  faib  to  gain  wuf 
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part  ol  the  world,  if  only  he  saves  his  o\*'n  soul.  Religion  does  not  stop  with  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  but  passes  on  to  other  and  higher  truths  which  sprinkle 
the  ffospd  pages  from  Matthew  1  to  John  23.  Religion  lM:licves  that  the  work- 
bendi  philoeophy  is  sound  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  believes  that  above 
and  beyond  this  is  the  family  or  home  philosophy,  which  represents  men,  not  so 
much  as  toilers  cx)mpeting  at  the  work-bench,  as  brothers  in  a  home,  living  in  the 
ideal  of  **from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need." 
Religion,  let  me  emphasize  again,  must  be  as  practical  as  Prof.  Carver  would 
have  it.  It  must  concern  itself  very  immediately  with  the  world  in  ;  11  its  indus- 
trial and  political  phases.  But  thi  i  it  must  do,  not  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
and  controlling  the  world  as  it  is,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  remaking  it, 
reforming  it,  refashioning  it,  after  the  heart's  desire,  that  the  bodies  of  men  may 
not  be  bruised,  and  the  souls  of  men  destroyed.  Wliat  true  religion  wants  is 
not  dominion  for  the  sake  of  further  conquest,  but  dominion  only  for  the  sake  of 
soul-emancipation.  Men  must  be  free  to  realize  the  divine  possibilities  of  their 
beings.    They  must  be  free  to  grow  and  aspir?  and  love. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
New  York  City. 
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Ballty,  L.  H.    Thf  Form  and  Garden  Rmle  Book,     Pp.  xxtv,  58^.    Prk«, 

|l2joa  New  York:  Macmillan  ComfMUiy,  1911. 
At  the  name  implies,  this  \%  a  manual  giving  in  lMicl«tl  icfiM  iaiomaiion 
on  all  subjects  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  agrkulutrift  WoaU  |«i 
learn  the  number  of  plants,  set  one  iitch  apart,  it  taket  to  fill  an  acre  or  Um 
kr.k.Iing  of  roses  or  stock,  **just  look  in  the  book  and  see."  The  widt  mSc 
I  tlic  three  earlier  editions  is  the  best  indication  of  its  value. 

Barker,  D.  A.    Cash  and  Credit,    Pp.  vi  14J.    Price.  40  ccntt.    New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
In  this  day  of  cheap  primers  on  scientific  subjects— cheap  in  qdalily  but  Bat 
in  price  when  one  considers  their  real  value— it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  primer 
like  this  one  of  Mr.  Barker's,  which  is  accurate  and  stiUtantial  m  iu 
cvposjtion  of  principles,  and  evinces  a  knowledge  of  the  work-a-4aj  worU 
ill  it>  explanation  of  their  application.  The  book  diictiiict  Mch  sobjacta  aa 
t!ie  relation  of  money,  credit,  and  confidence  to  prices;  the  theory  aad 
practice  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges— a  subject  upon  which  the 
book  is  particularly  strong;  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  banMn^ 
Illustrations  and  descriptive  material  have  reference  prtncipaHy  to  the  Brit- 
i>h  money  market. 

The  book  is  open  to  a  few  criticisms,  but  most  of  them  arc  1 
In  his  treatment  of  the  price  equation  (pp.  19-J0)  Mr.  Barker 
reference  to  the  imporUnt  subject  of  the  rates  of  monetary  and  of  depoatt 
turnover:  his  explanation  of  the  gold  exchange  standard  is  one-sided,  hriag 
l>ased  especially  upon  the  practice  in  India,  which  differs  very  materially  from 
(lie  typical  gold  exchange  standard.  There  are  minor  inaccuracies  in  the 
reference  to  the  Philippines  (p.  86).  that  to  Mexico  (p.  87),  and  that  to  the 
I'nited  States  (p.  123). 

All  in  all.  however,  Mr.  Barker^s  book  is  an  excellent  primer,  and  well 
>  orth  reading  by  any  one  who  desires  a  brief  but  substantial  snrvcjr  of  the 
principles  of  money  and  credit  as  exemplified  in  the  British  money  market. 

Beard,  C.  A.  and  Schultz,  B.  E.  Documents  on  the  State-wide  Jmiiiafnre, 
Referendum  and  Recall.  Pp.  viii,  394.  Price,  |i2joa  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  Company.  1912. 
This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  source  material.  The  vohmie  indadcs  all 
of  the  constitutional  ametulments  providing  for  a  ttate-wide  system  of 
initiative,  referendum  or  recall  now  in  force,  several  of  the  moi 
statutes  elaborating  constitutional  provisions,  all  of  the  con«tiftitional 
ments  now  pending  adoption,  six  important  judicial  deci*ionv  certain  materials 
relative  to  state-wide  recall,  and  some  illustrative  papers  showinf  the 
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m  urUinar)'  municipal lUcs  and  commission-govcrnc<I  cities.  In  the  appendix 
is  the  complete  scheme  of  government  suggested  by  Hon.  W.  S.  U'Ken  and 
others  of  Oregon,  and  also  the  ballot  titles  for  the  Oregon  election  of  1910. 
In  order  that  students  of  government  may  have  accessible  the  source  materials 
needed  for  the  study  of  these  movements,  the  compilers  have  promised  to 
issue  new  additions  from  time  to  time  as  important  constitutional  amendments 
or  statutes  are  enacted. 

In  the  introductory  note  of  sixty-nine  pages  Professor  Beard  gives  the 
history  of  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  showing  that  they  are  subjects  of 
great  practical  consideration  for  all  students  of  government  and  men  of 
aHfairs.  He  analyzes  succinctly  and  comments  favorably  upon  the  significance 
of  each  of  the  movements. 

The  volume  is  well  indexed.  As  a  collection  of  documentary  material 
it  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  exhaustive.  It  is  a  valuable  and  timely  book 
of  reference. 

Bergson,  Henri.      Creative   Evolution.     Pp.    xv,   407.     Price,   $2.50.     New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  title  of  this  book  attracts  attention,  and  this  attention  is  held  by  the 
style  of  the  author,  even  though  this  is  a  translation.     Professor  Bergson 
is  one  of  the  most  known  of  present  French  philosophers,  and  there  arc 
many  who  will  welcome  this  English  version. 

In  essence,  the  author  believes  that  the  human  mind  is  bound  to  attempt 
a  philosophy  of  the  universe  that  shall  utilize  the  newer  discoveries  of  the 
ways  of  natures.  Science  must  interpret  the  changes  of  matter  in  order  that 
it  may  control  matter.  Philosophy  must  go  further  back,  M.  Bergson 
at  the  outset  specially  emphasizes  the  role  that  the  concept  of  duration,  time, 
now  plays  and  must  play  in  science.  Indeed,  this  part  of  his  discussion  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  he  makes. 

Neither  mechanism,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  science,  nor  finality, 
dominant  in  the  older  philosophy,  can  now  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  In 
their  places  the  author  seeks  refuge  in  a  vague  conception  of  some  vital 
force  which  works  in  creative  fashion,  time  being  as  essential  a  feature 
as  form. 

The  development  of  modern  sciences  (particularly  the  biological),  is  dis- 
cussed, and  then  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  are  reviewed.  The  dis- 
aission  is  always  interesting,  the  criticism  often  searching.  In  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  accepting  the  by  no  means  infrequent 
dogmatic  utterances  on  vexed  questions  as  final,  but  the  argument  as  a  whole 
will  repay  careful  study. 

Bfair,  Emma  H.  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Pp.  784.  Price,  $10.00.  Cleveland:  A.  H. 
Clark  Company,  1912. 

Bloomfleld,   Max.    The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.    Pp.  xiii,  124.    Price, 

60  cents.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1, 
Tlic  school  prepares,  in  a  measure,  for  life,  but  the  specialization  of  modern 
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indaftry  has  pUccd  '  averti*  ■tudtm  mdk  a  bt«tl4trii«  Mtfc  ol 

choicci  that  tome  r  •   \*r  made  to  direct  Ifct  yoMb  iMo  ikc  MOM 

«l'>i>.>l>lc  form*  of  c  .  Mr.  Bloomlicid  a«d  iIwm  «oHkii« 

uuit  lain  have  ontaiu —  .^....  k   .-Uikc  burcaiui^  bocli  ka  Um  fdMioU  attd 

in  connection  with  social  agriK-irt  out  tide  of  the  idioottw  A«  a  rotate  of  'Ji^ 
activity,  "common  action  ha»  Ijccumc  more  ea»y:  todal  kuinjhn  aad  llif  will  lo 
kcrvc  have  increased**  In  clear,  readable  furm,  the  anllmr  hat  iipliJBid  llw 
^^  'r!ii  of  vocational  guidance,  deuiltng  tu  advantages  lo  IW  dM  aod  tlw 
^•Hut>   at  large. 

Campball,  O.   L.    Industrial  Accidents  and  their  Com^tumiion,     ?f,  sfi, 

105.    Price,  |i.oa    IU)ston:   Houghton,  Mittn  Conynny,  1911. 
In  an  essay  covering  slightly  le«s  than  one  hundred  pages^  the 
attempted  to  sum  up  the  proMem  of  acciilent  compcnaatioo.    The  fir 
tion.  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  industrial  acctdcnta  and  their  iocsal 
is  notably  incomplete  in  its  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
work  done  by  the  average  Slate  I^lior  Bureau  and  toch  ^KfrtViH 
of  Industrial  Accidents  as  those  made  hy  Miss  Crystal  P^«»ff— «t  in  Pltla- 
l)Mr;.'li  and  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  in  190&     The  author  it  cither 
ip^n.  r.tiit  of  or  el^e  he  fails  to  recoxnixe  the  incompetency  nhich  frcqnaitty 
show!t  itself  in  factory  inspection  and  lalH>r  statistics 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  which  dcaU  with  accident 
includes  a  discussion  of  voluntary  agencies  of  Employers*  Liability  Laws  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  Rmplnyer*s  Liability  Insurance.  The  book  ends 
with  a  chapter  on  Suggested  Reforms.  Not  only  has  the  author  failed  to 
•^r.isp  the  full  social  significance  of  the  accident  proldem.  hot  his  cttation  ol 
rtti.  'is  is  distinctly  below  the  standard  of  similar  work  done  by  Hie* 
i  .1  tti  an  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  or  for  the  New  York  Coniniiirinn  on 
1  iiil-l  -ycrs'  Liability. 

Clark,  Sue  A.,  and  Wyatt.  Edith.    Making  Both  Ends  Meet.     Pp.  xtii,  aja 

Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Maanillan  Company.  191 1. 
"Making  Both  Knds  Meet"  consists  in  large  part  of  the  economic  records  of 
self-supporting  women  living  away  from  home  in  New  York.  The  data 
were  collected  through  the  National  Consumers'  League.  Mrs.  Soe  A. 
Qark  conducted  the  inquiry  for  a  year  and  a  half,  obtaining  the  workcrt* 
btidgrts  as  they  were  available,  from  young  %vomen  who  were  Interviewed 
in  their  rooms,  boarding-places,  and  hotels,  as  well  as  at  night-schools  and 
clubs.  Kdith  Wyatt  supplemented  these  accounts  and  rearranged  tbcsn. 
The  Itook  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  these  two,  however,  and  remtnitinn 
is  given  of  the  help  of  the  other  conlrilmtors. 

The  unstandardized  conditions  in  the  work  of  women,  generally,  really 
form  the  chief  topic  of  the  book.  Trade  Wislation  hacked  hy  con«oenlk>na 
in-sprt'tion  and  powerful  enforcemen*  •*  •-"''•—'  ».^  »"•  tS^  mo*t  rtTrxitia! 
I  vth  .1  of  reform. 

The  methotl  of  pre!(enting  the  mntcnni  1*  evTrrmriy  mtcrr^tinK.  u»«i-ii.» 
following;  the  n.irrative  form.    In  short,  it  is  well  isorth  the  pennal  of  any 
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one  desiring  information  on  the  subject  without  the  laborious  task  of  wading 
through  statistics. 

Clay,  A.    Syndicalism  and  Labor.     Pp.  xv,  230.     Price,  $2.25.     New  York; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  191 1. 
This  work  is  a  polemic  against  the  radicalism  so  prominent  in  the  labor 
movement  of  to-day.  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  term  "syndicalism"  and  of  the  place  of  syndicalism  as  a  weapon  of 
industrial  warfare,  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the  movement  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Interest  centers,  of  course, 
in  the  last  named  country,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  volume  seems  to  be 
that  of  arousing  public  attention  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  trade  unions 
and  the  movement  for  social  reform  to  l)ecome  pawns  in  the  game  of 
furthering  socialistic  designs.  The  trade  unions  seem  to  be  abandoning  the 
old  policy  of  conciliation  and  collective  bargaining  for  a  policy  of  class 
struggle  and  class  aggrandizement  The  new  unionism  is  merely  collectivism 
under  another  name;  and  "social  reform"  has  become  a  lal)cl  for  a  variety 
of  schemes  out  of  which  the  state  socialists  make  much  political  capital.  This 
has  been  inevitable  in  the  march  of  progress,  but  it  has  led  the  country  "to 
a  position  in  which  political  and  social  conditions  combine  to  menace  the 
stability  of  the  system  of  social  organization  under  whose  aegis  that  progress 
has  been  made."  The  middle  classes  should  pause  to  consider  the  state  to 
which  humane  sentiment  is  leading  them.  They  must  be  brought  to  realize 
their  situation  and  to  take  an  attitude  that  will  not  be  misinterpreted  as  "an 
encouragement  to  those  who  advocate  violence  and  intimidation  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  securing  the  redistribution  of  wealth." 

Bias  marks  the  whole  treatment.  The  author  seems  to  have  a  morbid  eye 
for  anything  that  can  be  labelled  socialistic;  and  he  assumes  a  sort  of  divine 
monopoly  over  progressive  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes.  But 
for  all  that,  the  working  out  of  the  argument  is  so  intelligent  that  it  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  cavalier  fashion. 

Crampton,   H.   E.   The  Doctrine  of  Evolution— Its  Basis  and  Scope.    Pp.  312. 

Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1911. 
This  book  was  not  written  for  students  of  social  science,  but  for  students  of 
biology.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best  book  yet  published  for  those  who  wish 
to  see  what  biology  has  to  offer  as  a  basis  of  or  supplement  to  social  studies. 
The  author  avoids  the  technical  terminology  that  makes  scientific  books  so 
difficult.  He  has  a  unique  power  of  keeping  in  view  the  essential  principles 
and  of  pointing  out  their  application  to  related  subjects.  The  first  half  treats 
of  evolution  as  a  process.  It  is  the  sort  of  biology  that  every  one  should 
know.  The  latter  half  treats  of  man  and  his  social  evolution.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  difficult  part,  but  the  work  has  been  done  so  successfully  that  all 
can  learn  from  it  and  few  will  be  inclined  to  find  fault.  If  he  occasionally 
overstates  the  influence  of  the  biologic  factors  in  social  evolution,  the  cor- 
rectives are  readily  at  hand  for  the  economist  and  sociologist  to  supplement 
this  view  with  their  own.    No  one  interested  in  social  science  should  miss 
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this  rare  «  t..  I.r.atkii  hi*  view  aiid  gsia  a  better  ipywcintoti  ol 

the  wjiy»  •  : 

Dean,  M.  B.     Mumcif^al  Bomdt  HtlJ  I'oJ.     Pj^   i>j      Pr^rr    $4  en     V^ 

York:    By  the  Author.  1911. 
Thit  work  i*  staled  by  the  author  io  ..c     a  fimTffh*-m  <>i  «ii  («ar»  m  inc 
United  State«  holding  municipal  bonds  void  or  ^c^iffwakaki^  ihdr 
prior  to  i^  'liiig  their  ts»ue,  denyinc  rcfbtlBtioa  or 

It    :      !  ;    mIcU  iur  u»c  by  owners  and  dealers  in  Trtw^Hy 

lo.tisMiK  un  such  securities  as  collateral,  as  a  check  •§»*■*—  tlw  OkcU 
which  are  at  the  prevrnt  time  "tluittng  around  the  cotmtry  like  dtre- 
upon  a  sea."  The  work  is.  in  reality,  a  digest  of  the  rariout 
voniing  to  titc  author's  attention  bearing  upon  illegal  municipal 
A  feature  of  the  work  is  three  tables,  giving  the  name*,  amooB 
acter  of  the  bonds  declared  illegal  or  whose  iasue  «i«  cajoiaed,  Ike  par* 
t>oses  for  which  they  were  issued  and  other  matten  of  a  kindred  nature. 

Der  Ling.  Prlncaaa.  Txvo  Years  in  the  Forbid  Jem  City,    Pp.  U.  J0t.    Prtofc 

$j.oo.    New  York:  MofTat.  Yard  &  Co..  1911. 

Devine,  Edward  T.     The  S/*irit  of  Social  Work.    Pp.  xi,  joi.    Prk«,  $ijaa, 

New  York:  Charities  Publication  Committee.  1911. 
One  of  the  best  known  social  workers  in  the  United  States  has  aougbt  lo 
present  in  this  volume  his  conception  of  the  spirit  of  social  work.  In  nine 
.i«ldresscs,  dealing  with  the  Con»ervation  of  Human  Life.  Iloustng.  Woimn 
StifTrage,  Criminality,  Poverty,  and  Philanthropy  he  presents  ocice  more  bb 
unfaltcrinic  belief  in  men  and  his  firm  conviction  that  a 
iiirnt  will  relieve  most  of  the  maladjustments  from  which  society  now 
r  <  A.  rk.  which  is  clear  and  forceful,  should  appeal  to  the  widening  drda 
I   :<  I  'rr>  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  problem  of  fociil  work. 

Dodd.  W.  E.    Statesmen  of  the  Old  South,    Pp.  ix,  242.    Price,  |i,5a.    New 

York:    Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

rhis  little  volume,  the  subtitle  of  which  is.  **From  Radlcmltim  to  Cboservm- 

tivc  Revolt.**  will  go  far  to  confirm  Professor  Dodd's  right  to  be  called  a 

keen   analyst  of  American  history.     Only   three  statesnen  arc  dealt  with. 

Jefferson.   Calhoun,  and   Davis   though  others  are  ncccfrily  fivea  tome 

i«m  because  of  their  relation  to  these.    Jefferson  it  presented  in  a  light 

will  be  pleasing  to  the  "insurgent**  of  to^y.     Not  only  was  he  an 

'  in  1776.  when  he  propose<l.  but  did  not  effect,  the  democrat ir a 

rginia.  but  such  he  remained,  and  the  same  proposition  he  offcfr.1 

again  in  1816.     He  failed  because  the  "interests'*  were  too  iirnag     We  can 

only   wish  that   Professor  Dodd  had  dwelt  a  little  more  on  Jefferton  as 

President.     Calhoun  was  always  a  natwnalist  at  heart  especially  when  the 

■      V   seemed   within  his  grasp,  but   he  put  property 

1  and  democracy  and  the  kind  of  property  he 
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look  to  the  states  for  protection.  Jefferson  Davis  was  his  disciple  and, 
much  against  his  will,  thinks  Professor  Dodd,  was  driven  to  revolt  in 
behalf  of  the  "interests." 

Edier,  Frledrlch.    The  Dutch  Republic  and  the  American  Revolution.     Pp. 

viii,  244.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  191 1. 
Dr.  EdIer  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  historical  research,  though  he  would 
have  made  his  study  more  valuable  had  he  placed  greater  emphasis  upon 
its  economic  and  fmancial  aspects.  And  his  work  would  have  had  mure 
general  interest  had  he  put  it  in  a  more  attractive  literary  form.  His 
puri>ose  was  to  treat  his  subject  primarily  and  largely  from  the  diplomatic 
point  of  view  and  with  all  possible  fullness  of  detail;  and  he  has  achieved 
his  purpose  of  making  a  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  slightly  known  .muI 
appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

He  has  considered  the  many  phases  of  politics  in  the  United  Provnuch 
during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  has  made  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  the  Dutch  rendered  very  important  aid  to  the  Americans, 
though  in  an  indirect  and  clandestine  manner,  and  though  almost  wholly 
for  the  sake  of  Dutch  commercial  interests.  The  Dutch  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  England  and  the  American  provinces  nominally 
neutral;  by  its  end  they  were  openly  the  allies  of  the  Americans  and  the 
enemies  of  the  British.  Throughout  the  war,  they  were  especially  eager  to 
obtain  a  large  share  of  their  trade.  The  agents  of  the  American  provinces 
and  of  France  made  use  of  the  United  Provinces  for  many  secret  negotia- 
tions. In  many  ways  the  Dutch  rendered  aid  to  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  though  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  Americans  the  Dutch  were  made  the  victims. 

Franck,   H.   A.  Pour  Months  Afoot  in  Spain.     Pp.  370.     Price,  $2.00.     New 

York:  Century  Company,  191 1. 
Here  is  a  book  that  is  different  from  the  ordinary  Ijook  of  travel.  With 
only  $172  to  cover  all  expenses,  the  author  goes  by  steerage  to  Gibraltar, 
making  the  trip  through  Spain  on  foot  and  by  third-class  rail.  He  departs 
from  the  usual  line  of  travel  and  visits  places  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
tourist.  His  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  his  wonderful  adapt- 
ability make  it  possible  for  him  to  mingle  with  the  lower  classes  as  one  of 
them.  He  makes  friends  with  tramps  and  peasants,  eating  their  food  and 
living  as  they  live. 

The  book  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  great  amount  of  real  informa- 
tion. It  is  just  an  easily  flowing  and,  often,  humorous  account  of  his  care- 
free wanderings.  He  gives  interesting  glimpses  of  life  in  Spain,  especially 
among  the  peasants, — their  attitude  toward  church  and  State.  Like  other 
travelers,  the  author  condemns  the  profligacy  of  the  priesthood,  but  he  sees 
little  to  disapprove  of  in  the  bull  fights. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  unusual  and  is  delightfully  interesting.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  author's  earlier  work,  "A  Vagabond's  Journey 
Around  the  World." 
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Garnt r,  Jamt«  W.  Covtrmmenl  m  lk§  Vmitt4  SI4US,    P^  4I<^    I*rtc*,  fl^OL 

New  York:  Amcrtcati  Uook  Gimpany,  1911. 
Thit  If  a  tcxt-l>o<)k  drftiuncU  primarily  iur  u*t  in  high 
The  book  happily  Uum^  with  a  diiouaioii  of  kxil  innrrniwiit.  Fi 
local  K«^>v eminent  it  prtncedf  to  ditcttti  Hi  Ml  hichtiiv« 
ftrtt  of  ttatc  then  of  national  Kovrrnmciit  More 
of  attention  i§  devoted  to  the  actual  operation  of 
I  <>r  this  reason  the  book  will  undoubtedly  go  far  toward  mccttng  the 
Ntantly  tncrea>ing  demand  for  a  text  for  secondary  Khoola  Chat  will 
cinpliasize  the  personal  relation  existing  between  the  csticen  and  hit 
ntcnt.  If  may  be  questioned,  however,  wltetlier  the  book  focf  far 
in  this  direction.  To  be  sure  »uKRc»ti\c  chapirrs  arc 
<!i  «  !^^ions  of  sufTrage  and  elections;  |M.|itical  panirs 
nuilxKh;  citixenship,  and  organi/ation  and  pr^Kolurc  of  Congresa,  bM  «f 
it  not  high  time  that  secondary  student*  lie  taught  aometllinff  ••  to  lt«r- 
rreating  as  well  as  to  law-making  forces?  Certainly  at  least 
might  have  been  devoted  to  the  formation  and  expression  of 
and  the  means  by  which  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  are  aetvaOj 
influenced.  • 

From    the    standpoint    of    pedagogy    the   book    is    em'    "  ^^ry. 

Tlie  ty|>e  is  clear:  the  arrangement  is  excellent;  the  sul);-  well 

pr  ;  rtioned;  it  is  written  with  clearness  of  diction.  At  il>c  tlo*r  «»f  cadi 
ilKiI'tcr  is  a  li^t  of  references  and  a  list  of  questions  through  which  the 
student  may  be  taught  the  value  and  use  of  documentary  material  The 
f)ticstions  will  also  ser\'e  as  a  point  of  departiire  for  the  dtscus*ioo  of 
interesting  and  pressing  governmental  problems  of  the  day.  In  the  appendig 
ait   ..ipics  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  of  the  Federal  CojistitutJoa. 

Garrett,  G.  li'here  the  Money  Grows.     Pp.  ii.  6/>.     PrJ^*.    ^  r^i*     V..* 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1911. 
This  collection  of  short  sketches,  descriptive  of  Wall  Mrcci  y\u\  01  inc  n*n«»» 
•  >t  those  who  frequent  it,  has  less  value  in  book  form  than  in  the  pages  of 
a  daily  paper,  for  which  some  of  the  sketches  are  \-ery  appropriate.  The 
two  entitled  "The  Way  of  a  Oient**  and  "Taking  Trouble  Home-  are 
tin-  I>«  vt 

Hackwood,  E.  W.    Cood  Cheer.    Pp.  424.    Price,  $2.sa    New  York :  Sturgis 

&  Walton  Company,  191 1. 
The  Romance  of  Food  and  Feasting,  the  secondary  title  of  this  book,  gives  a 
much  Itetter  idea  of  its  contents  than  its  general  title.  A  wealth  of  material 
k'athered  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  is  presented.  A  few  of  the  thirty- 
M  \  rn  topics  discussed  are:  Culinary  Art  the  Mainspring  of  Ovilicatioa,  Foods 
.t'.l  «  :'i!iary  Practices  of  the  Ancients.  Forks  and  Rrhnement,  The  Raa»t 
Heif  of  Old  KnKland.  The  Cook  and  his  Art.  N  '"xHis  and  Naiinoal 

PrffMilices,  InthicTirr  of  Diet  on  National  Chara<  cities  of  l>»et,  Iht 

ties  of  t!  -  Table.    The  materials  arc  pn^rntrd  lopkaQy  aad 

Jt  any  sen.  t'  scientific  arrangement  or  k^ical  do^lopOMSC.    It  it 
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neither  a  history  nor  a  scientific  treatise,  and  one  innst  search  diligently 
throuKh  the  chapter  analyses  to  find  specific  manners  and  customs  of  various 
peoples.  The  index  is  of  no  asi«i»tance  in  this  pursuit  except  as  to  items  of 
food  and  a  few  general  subjects.  The  student  of  gastronomy,  however,  will 
find  it  interesting  and  entertaining.  It  is  rich  in  quotations  (without  refer- 
ences) and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Hard,  William.  The  tVomcn  of  To-morrow.    Pp.  xi,  211.    Price,  $1.50.    New 

York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  191 1. 
Among  the  books  which  have  recently  appeared  dealing  witli  the  question  of 
women  and  their  modern  revolt  against  traditional  dependence,  the  present 
work  stands  out,  sharply  marked  oflF  from  the  others  by  its  brilliant,  easy  style 
and  its  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  woman 
movement.  Mr.  Hard  in  his  present  volume  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
available  material  on  one  of  the  most  vftal  modern  social  problems. 

Hcprlck,  C.  A.  Reclaiming  a  Commomvealth  and  Other  Essays.    Pp.  viii,  201. 

Price,  $1.00.  Philadelphia:  John  J.  McVey,  1911. 
Under  the  alxjve  title  Dr.  Hcrrick  has  put  forth  a  volume  of  essays  on 
educational  topics  that  will  command  the  serious  attention  of  educators  and 
of  the  thinking  public  generally.  Of  special  interest  are  the  ones  on 
Reclaiming  a  Commonwealth,  in  which  Dr.  Hcrrick  narrates  dramatically  the 
struggle  to  raise  North  Carolina  from  illiteracy  and  utter  lack  of  educational 
ideals  to  a  creditable  position  among  American  commonwealths;  on  Educa- 
tion the  Keystone  of  Power,  and  Old  and  New  Education,  wherein  are  clearly 
described  certain  educational  ideals  and  tendencies;  and  on  Unconscious 
Education,  which  discusses  in  delightful  fashion  the  qualities  essential  to  the 
true  teacher,  and  the  rich  rewards  of  the  spirit  which  come  to  the  man  who 
devotes  himself  unreservedly  to  the  training  and  development  of  youth. 

The  other  essays  are  of  a  more  practical  sort,  and  while  adding  to  the 
reader's  storehouse  of  facts  make  less  contribution  to  his  mental  furniture. 

This  little  volume  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  odd  minutes  that  are  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  and  too  few  consecutively  to  be  used  for  more 
exhaustive  discussions. 

Hicks,  F.  C.  Competitive  and  Monopoly  Price.    Pp.  39.    Cincinnati :  1  '"iv<  r- 

sity  of  Cincinnati,  191 1. 
The  viewpoint  of  this  discussion  proceeds  from  fairly  well  accepted  pK  imsc.^ 
in  current  theory,  and  its  development  contains  little  that  is  new.  The  con- 
clusion reached  seems  to  be  a  compromise  such  as  would  preserve  the  valu- 
able elements  both  in  competition  and  in  combination.  The  following  is  the 
author's  summary  of  guiding  principles: 

"i.  Fair  price  can  be  secured  only  by  securing  the  proper  balancing*  of 
competition  and  unity  of  action.  No  policy  can  hope  for  success  which 
regards  competition  as  natural  and  beneficial  in  and  for  itself  and  unity 
of  action  as  abnormal  and  injurious. 

"2.  Since,  under  modern  industry,  the  healthy  balancing  of  competition 
and  unity  of  action  cannot  be  attained  through  the  spontaneous  working  of 
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butinctt  interctu,  there  miiM  be  lecitlatlofi,  tnd  ihU  Iccidaiioa  wmn  U«« 
lot  iu  object,  not  the  tmp(H*ible  rrgtmc  of  free  compctitioa.  hut  ttm  prober 
adjustment  of  both  competition  and  iin  ''  tioa 

-J.  Mere  genenl  provikion*  a*  i<>  are  in  rvitraint  ol  iraik  vk 

not  fuflfKrient.  The  dividing  liitr  l»rtM«({i  ^  u  «hkh  hi  Ihtir  ttlllflMte  ctfcd 
do  and  those  which  d<>  not  rr^tr4llt  \t**W  ■«  aitnfrther  loo  faiddWlc  10  wtii 
the  nee<lft  of  buAincit*.  Thr  »i>ccit'ic  o'tlt  fhovrn  by  cxpcricoM  to  fCMik  frm 
.  \rr<»itve  unity  of  action  and  frum  exreMive  eompHition  ffcould  be  ^tm\f 

<  d  and  explicitly  forbidden,  so  that  both  the  general  poMic  and  ihotr 
vsJM.  manage  industry  may  know  ■  -  -hat  it  ami  what  is  aoi  comrmry 
lo  law." 

Jaequea,  Mabel.    Distrkt  Suning,    Pp.  xtv,  t6i.    Price;  IijOol    Kew  York: 

Macmillan  Company.   191 1. 
In  this  little  volume  will  be  found  an  interesting  description  of  the  woffc  of 
<i^trict  nurse,  evidently  drawn   from   the  writer's  own  experience.     It 
<\n  a  hrirf  *krtch  f»f  thr  Mstory  of  the  movement,  and  a  diicusaton  of 

district  nur»e  i«  likely  to  cnoooalsr.     It 
suggestions  and   will  be  foond  of  tahie 
liy  all   who  have  to  do  with  this  important  phase  of  the  inowtment  for 
public  health. 

Jenklna,  Heater  D.        Ibrahim   Pasha.     V\>.    123.     Xew  York:  LoM<man>. 
<irecn  &  G>.,  1911- 

Jeaaup,  W.  A.     Th<   Sodat   Factors  Affecting   Sfecial  Sufcr:  u-.u    tn    thr 

Public  Schools  of  the  United  States,     Pp.  vii.  uj.     Vncc.  $1  <..      New 

York:  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  1911. 

An  investigation,  historical  and  current,  into  the  status  of  the  »|»ccuil  miU 

ji-cts  of  the  course  of  study,  basr<l  upon  data  from  practically  all  the  impoc* 

!  systems  of  the  United  States.    It  shows  that  the  demand  for  the 

M   of  these    subjects   came    from   otttside.      Music  came   with  a 

!id  social  sanction;  drawing,  a*  a  result  of  the  need  of 

Aith  an  additional  and  later  industrial  approval;  dorocelk 

e  of  the  necessity  for  teachiuR  girls  how  to  work ;  paimauild|i.  with  a 

V .aercial  sanction;  and  physical  training,  as  a  T^^rt  .if  a  rrviva!  of  interest 

in  health  and  physique. 

The  order  of  popularity,  judged  mimerically.  i>  m  .*iv    -v    1. 
manual  training  4j|,  domestic  science  yx  penmanship  21.  physical 
'  ic  art  18.     Ba-  .  n*ation  ■ 

the  order  of  .uual  tral- 

.iiion.    penmanship,    drawing.    donieMic    science,    nr  ari. 

I  he  mc<lian   salar>'  is  influenced  by  the  proportion  ■  n  in 

t  nch.  The  women  teach  most  of  the  drawing— 85  per  cent,  moasc.  ^ 
jH-r  cent,  and  all  of  the  ditmestic  science  and  art,  while  the  men  are  Hill 
favored  for  penmanship— 61  per  cent,  and  manual  traininff  8»  per 
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Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  Readings  on  Parties  and  Elections  in  the  United 
States.  Pp.  XV,  354.  Price,  |i.6o.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company, 
1912. 
Party  control  of  the  government,  the  development  of  party  organization  in 
the  United  States,  the  convention  and  the  direct  primary,  the  national  conven- 
tion and  the  election  of  the  President,  senatorial  elections,  elections  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  state  legislature,  party  organization,  the 
ballot,  party  problems  and  remedies,  and  direct  legislation  and  the  recall,  are 
the  main  headings  under  which  the  author  has  classified  his  material.  The 
nature  of  the  sources  of  the  material  will  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that,  out 
of  seventy-two  readings,  one  is  an  excerpt  from  a  judicial  decision,  two  are 
excerpts  from  speeches,  three  from  constitutions,  five  from  state  and  federal 
statutes,  seven  from  newspapers,  nine  from  pamphlets,  twenty-three  from  peri- 
odicals, and  twenty-five  from  standard  books.  The  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
eminently a  collection  of  readings.  It  is  not  a  source  book.  For  instance, 
out  of  the  eleven  readings  on  party  organization  but  one,  the  Rules  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania,  may  be  called  real  source  material.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  party  rules  and  regulations  of  at  least  a  few  other 
typical  states  might  well  have  been  given.  The  volume  contains  no  compara- 
tive readings  on  party  organizations  and  methods  in  other  countries. 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  an  introductory  course  in 
Party  Organization  and  Methods.  Each  reading  is  prefaced  by  a  clean, 
cogent  paragraph  succinctly  stating  the  significance  of  the  point  at  issue. 
The  volume  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  all  courses  that  deal  with  and  for 
all  readers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  actual  party  government. 

Jordan,  David  8.     The  Heredity  of  Richard  Roe,     Pp.    165.     Price,  $1.20. 

Boston:  American  Unitarian  Society,  191 1. 
Probably  no  man  in  America  is  doing  more  to  popularize  and  interpret  modern 
biology  than  the  writer,  the  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  Using 
the  hypothetical  man,  Richard  Roe,  the  author  tells  of  his  inheritance  from 
his  ancestors,  inheritances  good  or  bad,  and  the  varied  problems  thereby 
introduced.  The  little  volume  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  "gentle  reader" 
who  wants  to  know  something  of  these  vital  questions.  The  story  is  well 
told  and  in  non-technical  language. 

Keltic,  J.  Scott  (Ed.).      The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1911.     Pp.  Ixxii,  1444. 
Price,  $3.00.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Klein,  Felix.    America  of  To-morrozv.     Pp.  xii,  359.     Price  $1.75.    Chicago: 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  reader  turns  from  this  book  with  a  feeling  that  it  has  l)een  decidedly 
misnamed.  'Although  it  is  called  "America  of  To-morrow,"  it  deals  in  a 
very  decided  sense  with  America  of  to-day  as  it  was  seen  by  a  visiting 
Frenchman.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  American 
manners  and  customs  as  they  relate  to  educational  institutions.  Aside  from 
a  short  discussion  of  the  probable  results  upon  American  life  of  the  present 
Japanese  problem,  the  author  fails  entirely  to  reach  "To-morrow." 
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Kurella.  Hant.     Cescrt  UmbroM.  A  Uodftu  Utm  d  SiiiUii.     IV  vli, 

i(>t.     Price.  Ii.sa     New  York:    Kcbman  ConfMy. 
Tbi«  little  volume,  written  Uiurtly  aftef  the  <Scslli  of  the  gr«M  cTi«t»"^-i'-'*^v 
t^  ail  attempt  lo  evaluate  the  work  of  Loniliro«u  and  lo  dc«cnbr  il> 
which  he  occtipted  in  the  field  of  po«iii%e  ftocial  acicacs.     A 
Kraphical  »ketch  is  followed  only  by  tuch  diaciMakm  id  lib 

Nary  to  reveal  hii  !  i.  in  the  mrolatkinitiiif  ol  crtarfnolagkal 

c.    The  work  ii  a>  .lone.     No  ancmpt  it  OMd*  lo  gloM  owr 

(lie   errors   or  exaggeration*.     They   are    frankly 

regarded  merely  as  incidental  hlemifthe*  upon  the 

tnciit  of  thift  man,  of  the  tnic  (cientific  spirit.    In  a  very  intcrrtfiag 

w  Lombroto's  spiritualistic  researches,  the  author  nafrmces  the 

led  him  into  this  field  of  investigations  and  the  methods  by  w!ikli  he  w«i 

«Iccci\'ed,  and  concludes:     'To  our  enemies  we   freely  giirc  iIm  !  iiwtwinn 

of  strnilc  decay,  for  the  Lombroso  of  youth,  forever  young,  b  mmT    \m 

■  r  appendix  he  gives  a  chronological  list  of  Facts  and  Pociiiirti  ol 

ism.    1841-1865.     The  book   is  excellent   reading  for  all  ttndcats  of 

Criminology,  and  especially  for  such  as  seek  an  unprejudiced  tfdmmltt  off 

the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school. 

Lawrence,  W.  W.    Meditval  Story  and  thr  Begimnimts  of  lA/  So€i§i  /tfralf 

of  English's  peaking  People,     Pp.  xiv.  aj^.     Price,  |i.5a     New  York: 

Columbia  University  Press,  191 1. 

The  English  people  arc  a  composite  of  Germanic,  Scaadinaviaii,  Frcadi  aad 

Celtic  elements,  fused  in  the  melting-pot  of  the  British  Islet  jtal  at  timSbt 

elements  are  now  combining  in  the  United  States.     Among  the  iintlwdt  off 

appr«)ach  to  an  examination  of  the  social  ideals  of  these  eariy 

is  more  suggestive  than  that  of  the  great  stories  that  grew  into 

the  medieval  period.    These  narratives  serve  not  ooly  as  faithful  records  of 

the  vices,  ambitions  and  social  ideals  of  by-gone  dasrs.  but  picture  at  well  tlie 

rise   of   class   distinctions   ami    the   contrasting    spirits  of   aristocracy  aad 

•tcm.K'racy.    "Beowulf*  brings  out  the  honor,  bravery  and  self-sacrifioe  of  the 

Att^l. '.Saxon;  the  story  of  Roland  reveals  the  patriotism,  piety  and 

of  the  conquering  Normans;  the  .Arthurian  romances  picture  the 

mystery  and  soaring  imagination  of  the  Ceh.     The  tone  of  the  storks  of 

r  is  thoroughly  aristocratic.     The  note  of  democracy  is  tlniclt  in  the 

r>'  ^^  Reynard  the  Fox**  and  in  the  stor>'  of  Robin  Hood:  and  finally, 

it)  the  Canterbury  Tales,  all  classes  meet  on  common  ground  for  the  first  time 

ince  the  Norman  conquest.    This  reflects  a  recognition  of  popular  rigSfs  by 

the  ruling  aristocrac>'  and  the  rise  of  a  democratic  spirit  in  Fj»fli*h  life. 

These  devehipments  are  traced  by  T  -  I^wrence  in  fadle 

\c\n,  and  the  succession  of  lecttire^  on  tl  i\X  stories  maket 

interesting  reading. 

Levy,   H.    Monopoly  and  Compftilion.     Pp.  xviH,  JJJ.     Price,  |JJS     ^^^ 
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Lincoln,  J.  T,  The  Factory.  Pp.  xiv,  104.  Price,  $1.00.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Miftlin  Company,  1912. 
A  look  backward  for  the  sake  of  a  look  forward  is  the  dominant  quality  of 
this  essay.  Five  of  its  six  chapters  review  in  popular  yet  accurate  fashion 
the  main  course  of  development  of  the  factory  system  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  sixth  appraises  this  development  in  social  terms  and  lays 
down  standards  for  future  guidance.  The  factory,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
has  democratized  the  viewpoint  and  endeavor  of  the  masses  of  men.  Its 
splendid  machinery  must  not  be  destroyed.  Leaders  must  be  developed  "who 
see  in  wealth  accumulated  a  treasure  held  in  trust  from  which  they  arc  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  armies  that  they  lead  to  peaceful  conquests."  In  stich 
leaders,  "that  conduct  only  is  praiseworthy  which  advances  the  time  when 
every  man  capable  of  industry  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  labor,  not  only  with 
a  loaf  of  bread,  but  with  hours  of  fruitful  leisure." 

Meyer,   Max.     The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human   Behavior.     Pp.  xv,  241 
Price,  $2.00.    Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  191 1. 

Montgomery,   D.   H.      The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History   (Rev.   Ed.) 
Pp.  Ixxxvii,  444.     Price,  $1.00.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912. 

Morris,  C.    The  Progress  and  Achiei'ement  of  One  Hundred  Years,  18^2-191  * 
Pp.  596.     Price,  $2.25.    Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Winston  Company,  1912. 

Patterson,  Isaac  F.  The  Constitution  of  Ohio,  Amendments  and  Proposed 
Amendments.  Pp.  358.  Price,  $300.  Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, 19 1 2. 
The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  original  texts  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  and  the  acts  of  Congress  dividing  the  new  territory  and  creating  and 
recognizing  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  documentary  material  relating  to  the  constitutional  conventions  of  l8oa 
and  1851.  In  each  case  the  call  for  the  convention,  the  list  of  its  members, 
and  the  constitution  adopted  is  incorporated.  Seven  pages  arc  given  over 
to  the  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  these  constitutions  and  the  proposed 
constitution  of  1874.  The  text,  the  total  vote,  and  the  vote  for  and  against 
each  of  the  twenty-five  proposed  and  nine  adopted  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  1852  are  also  incorporated.  A  rather  scanty  allowance — twelve 
pages — is  devoted  to  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of  the  convention  ol 
1850  and  the  proposed  constitution  of  1874.  The  volume  also  contains  the 
call  for  and  the  delegates  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  now  in 
session.  The  type  is  large  and  the  typographical  work  is  excellent.  The 
volume  will  afford  ready  reference  to  the  documents  salient  to  the  discussion 
of  the  constitution  now  being  framed  in  Ohio. 

Porter,  R.  P.       The  Full  Recogitition  of  Japan.    Pp.  x,  789.     Price,  $4.00. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  191 1. 

Rembaugh,  Bertha.    The  Political  Status  of  Women  in  the  ignited  States. 

Pp.  xiii,  164.     Price,  $1.00.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son.s,  1911. 
The  Political  Status  of  Women  in  the  United  States  is  a  digest  of  the  laws 
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guvrrninK  women  in  ihe  diiTcrr:  ;  :■     .   *  ri.!r.! 

note  u(  rxi'latutitm  from  the  \V<  \    «    ,    •. 

whole  au 

Uxik.     A I 

l'<  •!>  of  the  lMM»k      i  iic  ijrtj  in  alptulc 

U!i<lcr  each  slate  arc  unii   ;     .  ^  infonnaliofi  h<...  : .,„     .,  ..^ . 

fttmi  a  vahuilile  reference  Ixuik  on  the  political  right*,  pHvilcfva  and  mmmmiI' 
tic*  of  the  women  of  the  United  Statet. 

Roblnaon,  C.  M.  Thr  indth  and  Arramgtmtnl  of  SirffU.    !>  i,  Ky^     r^'«-'. 
%2XKk    New  York:  Knginecring  Newt  lhtbli»hing  CctOQUty,  191 

Scott,  W.  O.     Increasing,  Human  EMcienfj  in  Bmsimtss,    I^.  ».  JJ^    l*rk»« 

$i.J5.    New  York:  Maanillan  Gmipany,  1911. 

I'his   book   clearly   recognizes    that   human    efficiency   b   based  oa   dsMlt 

lisychological  principle*.     The  application  of  these  prinripJct  it  apvlkd  to 

the  entire  field  of  business  activity— namely,  the  labor  of  pfiwliffthn,  Uw 

v:(I<  Mucn  and  the  manager.    The  treatment  is  humanising  ia  tint  the  klf  li 

u''  h    ^h(Mi)<l    govcni    any    norm.il    working   individual   art   tbowa   lo  be 

!  to  the  r  y  workiaf  experience    Tbe  oriad 

litation,  c  ,    and  ooocentration  are  diioiissd 

111  their  relation  to  specific  busmess  or  labor  problems.     Physical  bcallb  is 

analyzed  in  its  relation  to  human  progress.    Pleasure  and  relaxation  ia  ooa- 

I  lection  with  our  daily  efforts  are  shown  to  be  necessary  factors  ia 

ill.:  al»out  a  saner  concept  of  human  possibilities.     An  obaenratioa  of 

;  M     iples  results  in  scientifically  controllc«l  experiences.    Wbca  these 

have  become  habits,  the  efficiency  of  men  in  faaduaeoU 

•wn  to  be  greatly  increased.    The  book  leaves  oae  with  the 

that  the  sociological  worker  ha<t  here  found  a  psychological  bafb  for  err* 

tain  of  his  institutions,  while  an  adjustment  between  bnattn  efficimrv  and 

wages  tends  to  note  a  happy  and  sane  commercial  progress. 

Squire,  Belle.    The  Woman  Mm^emenl  in  Ameriea.     Pp.  viii,  jHl     Price, 

$1.00.    Chicago:  A.  C  McOurg  &  Co.,  1911. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  America,  by  Belle  Squire,  of  Chicago,  b  a  short 
arruint  of  the  struggle  for  equal  suffrage  and  eqtul  rights,  beginning  wilii 
M  .  .    Wollstonecraft's  "Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,"  a 
i!ir  tn  >\<incnt  down  to  the  vigorous  suffrage  campaign  of  to^iay. 
1 1.1   tirst  few  rhnptrrs  of  the  book  were  written  primarily  for 
purposes.     In  v  '  t-m  with  other  chapters  into  book  form,  tbe 

has  followed,  ti  :i   the  whole,  the  method  of  the  original 

The  style,  therefore,  i*  rapid,  graphic,  pictorial  and  somewhat  incKaed  to 
exaggeration.    A  criticism  for  lack  of  scientific  method  would  hardly  he  jost 
since  the  author  so  frankly  confesses  her  haste  and  her  purpose.    Tbe  hook 
'vi\  to  appeal  to  the  rapid  casual  reader  rather  than  to  the  tbiaher. 

.    •  des  Graces  et  Lock-Out  en  Btlgtqme,  fpcrf-io/a     Pp.  IxiH  14$. 
Trice,  3  francs.    Brussels:  J.  Lebfque  ft  Co.,  1911. 
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Steiner,  B.  C.  Maryland  Under  the  Commonwealth.  Pp.  xii,  178.  Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press,  191 1. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  scries  of  monographs  by  the  same 
author  on  the  early  history  of  Maryland.  The  Beginnings  of  Maryland  car- 
ried llie  subject  to  1639,  Maryland  During  the  English  Civil  Wars  (in  two 
parts)  continued  it  to  1649,  while  the  present  study  covers  the  years  1649 
to  1658.  It  is  a  concise  presentation,  mainly  chronological,  of  the  events 
of  the  period  drawn  from  the  official  documents  and  other  contcmi)orary 
material  contained  in  the  publications  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
The  author  has  aimed  to  make  the  account  as  complete  and  authoritative 
as  possible,  that  it  may  serve  as  "a  compendious  record  of  established  tes- 
timony." The  footnotes  give  precise  references  to  the  authorities  for  prac- 
tically every  statement  of  importance.  The  appendix,  which  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  monograph,  contains  a  conveniently  arranged  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  courts  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. This,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  painstakingly  done,  with  full 
citation  of  the  sources,  and  will  prove  of  value  even  to  those  who  have 
the  leisure  to  read  the  records  themselves,  which  fill  a  part  of  the  fourth 
and  the  whole  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Maryland  Archives. 

Stephenson,   H.   H.     (Ed.).     IVho's  Who  in  Science  (International),  1912. 
Pp.  xvi,  334.    Price,  $2.00.    New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 

Stewart,  W.  R.  The  Philanthropic  Work  of  Josephine  Shaw  Lozvell.    Pp.  xv, 

584.     Price,  $2.00.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 
To  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Lowell,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  this  volume  will  be  most  welcome.     All  these  will  join  in  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  putting  so  much  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Lowell  in 
available  form. 

To  others  it  need  only  be  said  that  Mrs.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  young  women  whom  the  Civil  War  left  a  widow.  Born  of  a  noted 
New  England  family,  highly  educated,  married  early  during  the  war,  she  soon 
experienced  its  horrors  in  the  deaths  of  her  brother  and  her  husband,  both 
highly  esteemed  officers.  The  balance  of  her  life  she  devoted  to  the  care  of 
her  daughter  and  to  social  work. 

In  the  effort  to  better  social  conditions,  Mrs.  Lowell  soon  l)ecame  a 
leader.  Her  main  interests  were  in  charity  organization,  lalxjr  questions  and 
civil  service  reform,  but  there  were  few  social  betterment  movements  in  New 
York  City  Ijetwcen  1865  and  1905  in  which  she  did  not  actively  participate. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  personal  interest  in  Mrs.  Lowell,  this  account  of  the 
early  stages  of  recent  philanthropic  activity  will  prove  of  great  value. 

The  editor  of  the  volume  was  for  seven  years  Mrs.  LowellV.  associate  on 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  and  thus  had  close  personal 
association  with  her. 

Sumner,  William   G.    War  and  Other  Essays.     Pp.  xxvi,  381.     Price,  $2.25. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1911. 
One  of  the  most  versatile,  independent  and  virile  teachers  of  his  time  was 
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WUlUm  Graham  Sumner.  Mkho  was  prolcMor  oi  'w^.t^^i  —^  «orial 
at  Yale  from  1H72  till  June.  1909,  only  a  few  m*  >  dcaik.    "Aa 

uicetuiiU  worker.**  "fearle»C  "ouupolcen."  "tadumtuMc*      itnaet  ol  Kadn 
cr»,"  arc  the  Ueftcriptive  term*  uftc<J  by  hti  ttiidcMa. 

In  his  earlier  yean,  fmandal  qucstiooa,  cnrrmry.  urtf.  fir<tf«  Mi  mmlm 
iiitere^tft,  and  hit  lung  lervice  at  procatoobt  of  ihr  frrr  trailr  pro^tgMida  b 
wtil  known.     In  later  life  he  bore  an  actlvt  p^-  >!  iIm  utwtr 

sotiKc  of  iKMriology  and  the  prtico^  *>{  koctal  c\  tied  the  okkr 

iiitere»t«. 

Though  not  a  voluminous  «i.Mii,  )...,..... .^  ^s  itc  tn^r  •«iil  to  correct 

his  own  mistakes,'*  Dr.  Sumner  wrote  and  wrote  wetL     Aside  from  a  fr» 
\>  IiitiirA  of  which  "The  Mores'*  is  the  most  stgnifkani  in  view  of  lib 
lii<  n    his  projecte<l  maKnum  opus  wa«  far  alonit  there  are  maay 
>\  >r;l)>    of  preservation.     Ah  a   n<  *>  I>r.  Suiiimr  hla 

ioU.iKue.  Alltert  G.  Keller.  h.-i^  edi:  teen  of  these 

with  one  exception  written  after  18961 

I'ormer  students  will  welcome  the  collection.  The  keen,  tnctthrc  thoogkl 
makes  the  essays  valuable  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  Those  who  do  not  know 
the  other  work  of  Professor  Sumner  have  a  treat  ahead  of  thcsa  if  tbcy  vfl 
dip  into  this  volume. 

Toynbee.  Gertrude.      Reminiscences   and   Letters   of  Jou^k   mmd   Arm^4 

Toynbce.  I*p.  xi.  196.  Price,  28.  6d.  London:  Henry  J.  Glatiher.  1911. 
I  his  little  book  reveals  the  characteristic  mental  attitudes  of  Joseph  Toynbcv 
.ind  his  son  Arnold.  The  former  was  a  gentle  scientist  of  great  persoaal 
diRuity  and  sweetness,  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends.  The  sane  MKalil 
tone  l>clonged  also  to  his  more  f.imous  son.  who  seemed  to  possefts  in  addition 
a  certain  charming  restlessness  indicative  of  the  beginninf  of  the  terrifk 
spiritual  upheaval  chracteristic  of  the  last  half  century.  Both  father  and  son 
held  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  changing  religious  and  aocsal-poKtkal 
point  of  view.  They  both  had,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  inkling  that  from  hfe 
alone  can  truth  spring.  Forenmners  of  pragmattsm  in  this  resp*^*  **■ — 
have  added  contemporaneous  interest 

The  letters  arc  unduly  devoted  to  the  description  of  scenery  fn-m  v> 
day's  taste.  The  letters  are  indeed  homely,  domestic,  commoapbrc.  Yet 
sh.'ill  one  call  "commonplace,"  letters  whose  implicit  trust  in  life  ereryvhcra 
is  indicatetl?  "The  Land  Act  is  a  great  deal  more  intelligible  to  m 
I  oking  at  piMsants'  holdings  and  talking  to  pcmsints  themsehrra.** 

"The  work  (Henry  George's  book)  is  remarkable  as  the  first— «r 
the  first— American  treatise  on  an  economical  subject  that  reflects  Amerienn 
experiences.  It  is  the  product  of  a  <tudy  of  Ricardo's  Theory  of  Rent  and 
obscrv.ition  of  'landRrabbinK*  in  Cilifomia."  Arnold  Toynbee's  view  ol  life 
as  a  whole  is  nowhere  better  expresse<l  than  in  his  letter  to  Maitbnd  Hobdajr 
in  1875.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  the  primary  end  of  all  religion  b  the  Culh 
that  the  end  for  which  the  whole  universe  of  «en«e  and  ihonghl 
Milky  Way  to  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life— the  end  for  whkh 
came  into  existence,  is  that  the  dim  idea  of  perfect  holiness  which  b 
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in  the  mind  of  man  might  he  realized;  that  this  idea  is  God  Eternal  and  the 
only  reality:  that  tiie  relation  between  this  idea  which  is  God  and  each 
individual  man  is  Religion— the  consciousness  of  the. relation  creating  the 
duty  of  perfect  purity  of  inner  life  or  being,  and  the  duty  of  living  for  others, 
that  they  too  may  be  perfectly  pure  in  thought  and  action;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  world  is  so  ordered  that  the  triumph  of  righteousness  is  not  impossible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  individual  will,  in  relation  to  Eternal  existence." 

This  righteousness  Toynbee  saw  could  l)e  realized  only  in  fellowship. 
East  London  became,  therefore,  a  spiritual  necessity  to  him.  Indeed  the  art 
of  fellowship  is  still  the  central  note  of  the  social  settlement. 

White,  Horace.   Money  and  Banking.    4th  Ed.     Pp.  xiv,  41.     Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.,  191 1. 
Both  publisher  and  author  are  to  l)e  commended  for  their  enterprise  in  keep- 
ing this  really  valuable  and  useful  work  abreast  of  current  problems  of  public 
moment  There  is  surely  no  volume  of  like  scope  and  purpose  so  helpful 
as  this  in  stimulating  interest  and  affording  information  fundamental  to  the 
wise  handling  of  our  monetary  and  banking  problems.  The  plan  of  the 
National  Monetary  (Aldrich)  Commission  is  set  forth  concisely  and  clearly. 

WIckware,  F.  G.(Ed.).    The  Amerimn  Vrn,- Book,  1911.    Pp.  xx,  863.    New 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1912. 
This  very  serviceable  publication  now  cmcrs  its  second  year  of  usefulness. 
The  new  volume  follows  the  main  lines  of  organization  of  its  predecessor. 
Such  changes  as  have  been  made  are  those  of  detail ;  and  these  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  improvement.  The  work  fills  a  need  not  met  by  any  other 
publication.  No  speaker,  writer  or  investigator  who  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  the  main  lines  of  accomplishment  in  America,  year  by  year,  mn  affnrd 
to  be  without  this  work. 

l^ho's  IVho   igi2   (England).     Pp.  xxvi,  2416.     Price,  $2.50.     New   York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1912. 

Yothimoto,  Tadasu.    A  Peasant  Sage  of  Japan.    Pp.  xvi,  254.    Price,  $1.50. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
Sontoku,  as  this  delightful  account  tells  us,  was  left  a  poor  orphan  l)oy 
dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  relatives  for  his  support.  When  he  literally 
burned  the  midnight  oil  to  advance  himself  in  knowledge,  his  uncle  chided 
him  for  thus  causing  him  additional  expense.  In  a  spirit  of  perfect  obedience 
the  boy  submitted,  but  managed  by  extra  work  to  secure  money  to  pay  for 
tlie  oil.  Again  his  uncle  remonstrated,  saying  that  the  money  should  be 
turned  over  to  him  to  lessen  the  burden  of  his  support.  Sontoku  dutifully 
acquiesced,  but  by  laboring  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  still  secured 
enough  to  educate  and  fit  himself  for  the  great  purpose  of  buying  back  his 
ancestral  home  and  thus  gratifying  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.  When  this 
pious  task  was  complete  a  nobler  work — to  restore  to  prosperity  certain 
poverty  stricken  villages — caused  him  to  sell  and  forsake  his  ancestral  home 
so  as  to  follow  the  path  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  would  have  desired.    His 


\ 


industry  and  hi»  tHr'-  '   '       .    ■.  > 

the   licit   idraU   of   the    Ja,  a   ^  ^    : 
wot  called  frutn  greater  to  ever  u' 

the  field  of  his  usefulneti.    lit*  d>  £  iftynAmj 

K-tiiurrd  alxMit  him  a  band  of  dt»<  life  of  wfAek 

iiM>   little  U><  k  ii  the  IuiKli»!i  tr.«  .tiul  h&k  bttm 

1  ir* -il.it' •!  '-N   thr  f>oveninient.    Alt;  .><€  of  tiwtti, 

)|>^  u  tid  hit  example  wuuld  Mcut  to  be  w  Ja|Mii  wiMt  TottloTf 

i>  t..  '.  -isant. 

lu  i.tis  the  t>eautiful  ttory  of  the  sajte'i  timplc  life  the  rtmAtr  will  Brnm 
iimcli  a^H>ut  the  real  heart  and  tdeaU  of  japan  and  will  fed  hit  tjrMpslky  for 
the  JafKinesc  people  qtiickened.  Re\'erence  for  tuch  a 
would  alone  stamp  tlic  japaneie  as  a  noble  people. 


REVIEWS 

Ashley,   W.  J.    BrilUh  Dominions,     Pp.  xxviti.   .^..     fiib.     New 

York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co^  1911. 

Men  uf  lung  experience  in  colonial  aflfairs  or  in  fordgB  tnMie  coMtfible  to 
this  unusually  satisfactory  survey  of  the  llritish  poaseuioaSw  No  review  of 
{Kilitics  in  the  narrower  sense  nor  of  forms  of  government  i»  attcropced.  the 
m.iiii  object  is  to  sketch  the  material  devek>pment  that  ha»  been  achievrd 
and  to  point  out  the  extent  of  present  commerce  and  the  |K>%»ili«lit>  of  future 
progress.  The  "dominions"  to  which  attention  is  drawn  are,  with  the 
tion  of  the  West  Indies,  the  great  non-tropical  «eftlemefit  cnkxites 
New  Zealand.  South  Africa  and  Canada.      !  me  cxOBplioi^ 

were  delivered  during  IQIO-II  under  the  a.:  »ersity  of  BIr- 

iningham. 

The  opening  discussion  by  the  late  Secretary  for  the  C61ooie«k  the  Ri|lN 

Honorable  Alfred  Lyttleton,  gives  a  general  survey  of  English  comaercial 

policy  toward  the  oversea  possessions.    The  two  lectures  on  Australia  cover 

much  the  same  ground— one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Colonial  Adnun- 

•r,  the  other  from  that  of  a  man  engaged  e\-  "     in  AttMraliM 

Of  the  two  on  South  .\frica.  one  deals  with  t  i  political 

N    the    aKricultuml    development    and   pt^ssihiliiics.   the   labor 
»ns  of   the   Dutch   and   Knglioh  and  immigration  questions,  the 
with   the   ports,   transportation    facilities   and  organtxations   for 
business. 

The  Honorable  W.  P.  Reeves,  late  High  Commissioner  of  New  Zealand. 
gives  a  graphic  accotmt  of  the  development  and  tocio-econooiic  experiments 
nf  that  fiistant  colony,  which,  though  less  an  essay  on  commerce  than  the 
N.  is  perhaps  the  most  i  f  readers.    Of  spe- 

nterest  to  American  stu-  o*t  Indies  in  whidi 

the  late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  traces  the  irtcps  by  whidl  tboie 
ous    rf>Infiu><4    liavp   ^»oon    lifftMl    frotii    the   o^ndition   of  tmi 
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which  seemed  to  be  their  lot  with  the  decline  of  t!ic  sugar  industry.  Tliough 
their  pros|>erity  is  largely  dependent  on  the  market  found  in  the  United 
States,  it  speaks  for  a  high  class  of  colonial  administration  that  no  West 
Indian  Colony  is  longer  the  recipient  of  grants  in  aid. 

As  is  to  l)c  expected,  the  discussion  of  Canada's  commercial  outlook  is 
grouped  around  her  relations  with  the  United  States  with  especial  emphasis 
on  the  reciprocity  negotiations.  The  two  points  of  view  are  strongly  argued 
from  a  viewpt)int  unfamiliar  to  students  in  the  United  States.  The  essay  by 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  gives  a 
review  of  resources  which  enforces  the  reasons  for  our  own  large  emigra- 
tion across  the  border. 

This  book  is  heartily  to  be  commended  to  those  interested  in  American 
as  well  as  English  foreign  commerce.  It  shows,  through  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  on  the  ground,  an  exceptional  field  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  profitable  foreign  trade. 


Chester  Lix)yd  Jones. 


Ufih'crsity  of  IVisconsin. 


Bingham,  H.    Across  South  Aincriia.     Pp.  xvi,  405.     Price,  $3.50.     Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  191 1. 

This  book  deals  largely  with  the  experiences  and  impressions  received  on  a 
journey  over  the  old  Spanish  trade  route  from  Buenos  Aires  via  Potosi  to 
Lima.  Side  lines  are  introduced  in  the  form  of  brief  discussions  of  the  Bra- 
zilian ports  touched  before  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  and  a  trip  along  the 
west  coast  between  Valparaiso  and  Mollendo.  Happily  for  the  reader  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  "daily  journal"  in  the  makeup  of  the  book.  The  author 
has  had  the  happy  faculty  of  seeing  much,  getting  the  local  coloring  of  the 
places  visited,  and  then  handing  on  the  impressions  to  his  readers  in  a  man- 
ner which  makes  them  seem  almost  like  personal  experiences.  This  quality 
of  the  book  stands  out  especially  in  the  description  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Potosi;  on  the  road  to  Challapata,  and  the  trip  to  Choqquequirau,  the  old 
Inca  fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Apurimac. 

The  reader  finds  much  interesting  information  concerning  Argentina 
and  Bolivia  especially,  and  less  about  Chile  (northern)  and  Peru  (southern). 
Bolivia  perhaps  occupies  the  center  of  the  scene  more  than  any  other,  and 
an  interesting  subject  it  proves  to  be  whatever  turn  the  discussion  takes. 
The  author  deals  not  so  much  with  facts  and  figures  concerning  these 
regions  as  with  the  impressions  which  they  created.  The  book  is  therefore 
not  a  reference  handbook,  as  so  many  others  have  been,  but  it  is  a  highly 
interesting  account,  designed  to  give  the  average  reader  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  life  in  these  other  parts  of  America. 

A  good  many  excellent  illustrations  and  several  maps  enhance  the  value 
of  a  thoroughly  good  book. 

Walter  S.  Tower. 
University  of  Chicago. 


Book  Dtpahmma  3J5 

Chtldt.  Richard  8.    Sk&itl  Ballot  PrmfiHfS.     Pp    vW.    171.     Prirr.  fiin 
n> >^!••^:    lluuithtun,  Mifflin  Comfiiay,  1911 

Mr.  ChiUli  cviflrntly  approves  Stevetuon't  p^mpririw     1 
bread  alone  bitt  int»ftly  by  catch -phrase*.'*    Tbromlioui  i! 
M-rio  Ml*   >li..ri   essays  there  arc  ^catterr^l  at   least   .■ 
i!iM(^tir<|   !..  tiiakc  the  ideas  they  stand  for  stick  m 

"Hist  '  c.'*  candidates  nniit  run  in  ^'wieldy"  di«tricift.  the  %«i€cfs  must 

t>c  ofK  u  ''leadership  partic*."  v^e  must  get  rid  of  "ramsJ^acklc  go*- 

rrnnient"  and  "nomination  by  forfeit.**  **if  it  doesn'l  'dcmoc'  tt  isn't  drmot- 
racy."    Ttiesc  are  examples  of  the  original  and  in  some  caac*  alrarr    '    "  -^ 
to  boil  down  ideas  into  epigrams.     However  far  from  the  OMial  §c. 
ai-ademic  books  this  may  l>e  in  style  ami  term*  it  has  a  virtue  t 
laik— it  will  l>e  read.     Few  books  have  at»pearrd  in  recent  years  on 
subjects  which  will  hold  the  "avcraRc  man"  lietter  than  thb^ 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  short  balkM  idea  pcoi* 
Mr.  Childs  has  already  done  much  to  popularise.  The  disetiuioo  is  hM 
upon  a  series  of  maxims.  The  more  officers  the  people  elect  the  Irsa  they 
have  to  say  about  elections.  A  democratic  government  is  one  which  proves 
itself  stich  by  results.  If  the  people  are  to  control,  the  o6ke  imift  aoi  he 
lost  in  a  crowd,  either  of  candidates  or  elections,  therefore,  the  haOol  most 
be  short.  Each  the<^rem  is  proved  in  a  similar  way.  The  arguBieat  h 
forced  home  by  considering  the  reader  to  l>e  tlie  average  cttiien  and  asldag; 
him  to  answer  the  questions  the  elector  must  face  at  each  tnm  of  the 
political  wheel.  In  the  same  way  the  argimKut  leads  to  the  conHttfion  thai 
the  district  must  be  neither  so  large  that  the  candidate  cannot  rcttch  hit 
crmstituents.  nor  so  small  that  the  people  lose  interest  in  the  ckcttcm. 
Parties  must  be  organized  so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  new  leaiSers  to  eom^ 
to  the  front  by  their  own  efforts.  The  old  party  machine  mutt  go— hert 
the  author  wavers,  he  realizes  that  districts  small  in  extent  do  not  pcooiise 
! !/  Mcn  sn  he  suggests  pro|)ortional  representation,  apparently  the  Belgian 
\  t< m— btit  this  would  force  deiK^ndence  on  parties  which  he  wiabet  to 
avoid. 

Next  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  **fits  and  misfits"  espeeially  in  ettjr 
ts'ovemment  Naturally  the  commission  form  of  go%*emment  foltows.  One 
of  the  most  convincing  chapters  is  that  which  shows  how  even  here  popular 
control  may  be  present  only  in  form  and  that  a  system  Ideal  oq  paper  may 
l>e  wrecked  by  oversight  of  small  iMit  important  detail*.  The  short  haiku  Idea 
is  not  necessarily  present  when  a  city  is  In  form  under  a  coonnisskm.  and 
it  may  be  present  even  in  spite  of  a  long  balloC  as  Chicago*t  ejipericacc 
shows — thanks  to  the  Municipal  Voters*  I.eague. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  oor  detailed 
•  onstitntional  limitations,  our  nomination  methods  and  to  a  conchtskMi  wMdi 
i<  as  unlike  that  ordinarily  reached  as  is  the  book  unlike  Its  fellows.  FoHlks 
for  the  average  man  is  a  bi-product  or  a  di\'er«ion.  if  the  people  are  to  con- 
trol it.  it  mttst  l)c  easy  for  them  to  manage.  "A  people  who  ftick  icmlutcl| 
to  their  firesides  and  their  work— yes,  to  money  making— and  atnMiocaljr  wah 
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for  politics  to  come  to  them,  arc  showing  a  sober,  instinctive  common  sense 
that  is  sounder  than  the  logic  of  those  who  scold  them." 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones* 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Clemenceau,  Georges.    South  America  of  To-day.     Pp.  xxii,  434.     Price, 
$2.00.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  191 1. 

The  former  French  premier  has  given  us  a  volume  that  represents  a  study 
of  conditions,  social,  jiolitical  and  commercial,  in  Argentine,  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  as  seen  during  a  three  months'  trip.  It  is  the  work  of  a  statesman 
of  wit  and  experience. 

The  title  of  the  book  may  suggest  to  the  reader  something  diflfcrcnt  from 
what  it  really  is;  it  is  not  a  traveler's  description  of  the  whole  continent,  but 
is  confined  to  a  general  survey  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  group,  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  "South  America"  and  "Latin  America,"  countries  that  politically, 
economically  and  in  their  respective  degrees  of  cvilization  differ  widely  from 
one  another.  This  failure  to  discriminate  is  unreasonable,  since  "South 
America"  or  "Latin  America"  never  has  existed  and  may  never  exist  as  a 
political  entity. 

Two-thirds  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  country 
that  Clemenceau  describes  in  a  vivid  way.  The  really  wonderful  progress  of 
Argentina,  the  high  level  of  European  civilization  which  it  has  developed, 
the  magnificence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  its  beautiful  parks,  monuments,  public 
schools,  theatres,  hospitals,  universities,  etc.,  have  found  in  Clemenceau  a  deep 
admirer  and  masterful  portrayer.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  much 
needed  revelation  to  American  people  of  the  position  Argentina  holds  to-day 
among  civilized  nations. 

Clemenceau,  speaking  of  the  Argentine  family,  says:  "In  their  family 
relations,  the  differences  between  the  social  ideals  of  the  North  American 
and  Argentinian  are  plainly  visible.  The  family  tie  appears  to  be  stronger  in 
Argentine  than,  perhaps,  any  other  land.  The  rich,  unlike  those  of  other 
countries,  take  pleasure  in  having  large  families." 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume  he  studies  Uruguay  and  the 
Uruguayans;  he  describes  the  natural  beauties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  advance 
of  Brazilian  society,  finishing  with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  Brazilian 
coffee.  These  arc  his  closing  words:  "And  now,  how  can  I  resist  the 
temptation  to  draw  some  sort  of  conclusion  from  these  notes.  .  .  In  every 
calling  there  is  but  one  road  to  success — work.  When  Candide  returned 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  he  brought  back  from  his  travels  the  lesson  that  we 
must  work  in  our  gardens.  Since  his  days  our  gardens  have  grown  consid- 
erably, and  since  we  are  ourselves  the  first  elemental  instrument  for  all  work, 
the  first  condition  of  improvement  must  be  the  improvement  of  the  material. 
Therefore,  let  us  work." 

Henry  Gil. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Coulter,  John  Lte.  ..„  ./m.«^   I  arm^rt.    IV.vti.jBl.    Prim,  7S 

crnl*.     New  Yor»  _i,  &  Wdlioii  i  ortitony,  1911. 

riiii  book  U  one  of  the  voluniM  in  the  Yooaf  Fftrmcrg*  Practlcil  Uhnty 
r  the  Kcv'  of  ICnioi  Ingcrioll.  and  it  k  intniiled  19 

it  prctcnt  ntrat  worker*  in  the  nliMtlpn  of  co* 

*•(•<  latMiti  ill  the  mar*  fht  dUi  oi  fvi4tft  Ifipttlcd 

ii>  ri^iiiires  that  the  I      '  c  priadplci^  MttlMtde  Mi4  fnalti 

of  the  co-operative  movement  among  farmcn  in  a  timple  mtd  iniifffHii^ 
m.ntit^rr  in  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  young  people  d^i^cd  ia  rorsl 
(Hciipations.  The  author  it  profetior  of  rural  ccoaoinici  in  llM  Vuhtnkf 
of  Minnesota,  but  hat  been  for  tome  time  acting  at  expert  fo  mMkukntm 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Centiu.  Wathtngton.  D.  C  ProfeMor  Cooller  i*  aoC 
only    educationally    >  to    handle    hif    theme    tnooeatfttl|y.    bol    hm 

appnachc^  it   fmm   ti  li»oint  of  personal  experience  oa  a  fmrm,  •■ 

aliidinR  interest  in  the  solution  of  niral  proUemi,  and  an  extended  fCady  of 
the  existing  status  of  the  co-operative  movement  tmong  fanners  ia  dw 
United  States.  In  ail  these  features  the  author  fulfds  the  m|uirnMii  ol 
his  problem  to  the  letter. 

Co-operation  among  farmers,  particularly  in  European  cottairies.  Ins 
r.unihcd  into  numerous  lines,  such  as  marketing  their  prodttcU,  hujit 
siipi>iics,  live-stock  and  fire  insurance,  mutual  creilit,  the  purduic  aad  ate 
of  machinery,  and  many  other  practical  lines.  But  in  all  couimiu  the 
fundamental  problem  has  been  the  successful  marketing  of  farm  peodace. 
This  is  the  line  of  co-operation  most  carefully  developed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  fmd  that  this  volume  is.  in  fact,  an  aaowt 
of  co-operative  marketing  among  farmers  tm  %hi%  country.  **C6*operattv« 
^T  irlvrting  .Among  Farmers,"*  therefore,  would  have  been  a  more  hrfittif 
::::».  t.<r  the  author  believes  that  co-operative  marketing  is  "the  keytlooe  of 
rural  prosperity."  The  methods  of  organization  of  co-operative  lodetka  md 
the  results  achieved  by  farmers  engaged  in  these  methods  of  marltcCii^; 
their  pro<Iuce,  such  as  grain,  meat  animals,  butter,  cheese,  poultry  product^ 
fruits.  vegetat>les.  and  so  on,  are  described  in  a  %'ery  readable  manner.  The 
financial  advantages  which  have  come  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment are  also  pointed  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  it  careful  lo 
warn  his  readers  not  to  think  that  co-operation  i<i  a  "mre-all**  for  all  the  ilb 
aflflictinK  f.irniing  and  stock  raising,  and  he  expl-  its  out  the  castes 

of    failure    which    have   come    upon    farmers*    c<  orgaafiatiot   in 

this  country. 

While  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  who  have 
united  into  co-operative  societies  is  regarded  as  a  tuflkcot  jnttifiiatiun  for 
the  existence,  continuance,  and  extention  of  this  morement  imowg  farmers 
its  educational  and  social  advantages  are  al<o  emphasbcd.  TImm  relale 
chiefly  to  such  features  a«  removing  the  feeling  of  distrvtl  ai 
among  farm  neighbor*.  increasMng  the  opportunhies  for  social 
niT^ni;  members  of  societies,  and  the  training  of  fanners  in  heller 
tiutliods.     It  is  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  prosperity  at  the 
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is  found  among  those  farmers  who  have  organized  into  co-operative  societies, 
and  the  author  is  convinced  that  the  time  will  soon  conic  when  each  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  agriculture  will  have  its  own  national  organization  to 
look  after  its  special  interests. 

The  tahle  of  contents  calls  for  an  index,  but  the  latter  is  lacking.  This 
is  a  defect  which  should  be  corrected  in  any  future  editions  of  this  uscfid 
little  volume  which  contains  so  mucli  valuable  information,  not  only  for 
young  farmers,  but  for  intelligent  readers  in  general  who  wish  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  forces  which  arc  making  for  the  uplift  of  agriculture  and  its 
dependent  industries. 

James  B.  Morman. 
Kensington,  Md, 


Dawbarn,  C.  France  and  the  French.    Pp.  xi,  322.    Price,  $2.50.    New  York : 
Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 

Books  about  France  are  seldom  unreadable  whether  they  describe  the  ancicn 
regime  or  the  present-day  life  of  the  boulevards.  This  is  no  exception.  The 
author  has  lived  long  enough  in  France  to  speak  not  as  a  Frenchman,  but 
as  a  well-seasoned  resident.  What  one  sees  and  hears  in  contemporaneous 
French  life  is  the  burden  of  the  book — it  is  not  serious,  at  least  it  is  not 
heavy;  it  aims  to  give  the  sort  of  picture  of  French  life  which  is  found  for 
America  in  the  articles  of  our  Ijetter  "staff  correspondents."  Each  chapter 
is  a  photograph  or  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  The  chief  object  is  to  entertain  rather  than  to  instruct  by  tracing 
development. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  sketches  the  new  influences  that  have  come 
into  French  life  since  the  establishment  of  the  Tliird  Republic.  Enthusiasm 
for  democracy  has  made  the  French  prosaic,  the  presidency  though  still  sur- 
rounded with  formality,  has  not  the  real  glamour  of  the  Empire  and  the 
same  contrast  follows  through  all  phases  of  French  life.  Thrift  makes  t'lc 
nation  self  contented,  peace  loving,  and  adjustment  to  his  home  surround- 
ings keeps  Jacques  untouched  by  martial  or  political  ambition  and  only 
mildly  interested  in  colonial  expansion. 

Parties  are  atomic  or  personal,  the  groupings  extend  to  the  chambers 
and  only  in  a  ver>'  secondary  manner  to  the  electorate.  Society  is  divided 
into  the  old  families  who  look  with  suspicion  on  politics — unless  it  be 
diplomacy,  the  smug  middle  class,  who  control  the  government  and  the 
peasants  who  give  it  but  small  attention.  Toward  Paris  the  ambitions  of 
every  Frenchman  lead.  He  does  not,  like  the  Englishman,  live  in  the  country 
to  make  an  impress  upon  it,  but  to  amass  enough  to  enable  him  to  retire 
to  the  capital.  Two  interesting  chapters  on  French  foreign  relations  and 
colonics  close  this  division  of  the  lK>ok. 

The  later  chapters  deal  with  the  cultural  interests  of  France,  her  archi- 
tecture,  her  education,  the  stage,  literature,  the  press  and  the  problem  of  the 
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l>o«iiioii  of  wumaii.    At  a  {ikiurc  of  whai  i»  «»»iii»  .mi  !••  Pr*,^^  ik..  i,>-'^ 
will  be  uvlcomc  tu  a  wide  circle  of  reader 

K,nM.»JtM    gUJJYP  JOMtM. 

(  nivtrtity  of  H'ucotuim. 

Dodd.  Agntt  F.    //iiiorjf  o/  i/oH/y  in  lA/  ilnlMA  Ifv^r/  tfii^  fA#  C/w^rrf 
^lu/f-i.    P^xiv.  J5&    Price,  |ij6a    New  York :  UM^nnai^  Cms  A 

1911. 


The  excuse  for  writing  this  Kx>k  it  to  tttpply  in  compact  mmI  f^mrnhtii  fona 

ciicral  rraclcrt  the  r  f^ctt  aad  the  owirv 

t  that  have  been  n  «  the  proccM  of 

iicy   in   Knglisih-»i>cakinK  countries.     There  U  no 
icnt.    Secondary  »uurcc»  arc  freely  used.    The  mawK*  <>f  *•"• 
lion  is  clear  and  interesting.    One-lulf  of  the  space  b  «levo«r 
„.. ..  one-third  to  America,  and  the  remainder  to  fiarta  of  the  Britten  uuf^t^ 
other  than  England. 

Several  early  chapters  deal  with  English  coinage  in  law  and  km  prmokm 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fmal  and  pemanent  adopcioa  of  the  0dM 
!.i!i!ard  hy  the  act  of  1816.     Bimetallism  wa«  introduced  ill  the  thirtittll 
icittury  and  experience  tlirutigh  five  centuries  affords  cooyindi^  proof  that 
many  ills  relating  to  currency  and  industry  were  due  to  the  tm;rot>ihHity  of 
operating  satisfactorily  a  bimetallic  system.     Incessant  rariatioo  of  the  aMSt 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  and  frequent  debasement  of  coias  by  act  of 
sovereign  power  were  due  either  to  ignorance  of  monetary  principka  or  10 
a  desire  to  improve  the  currency,  and  not,  with  few  exceptiooi^  to  a  ichcmt 
fur   increasing   the   revenues  of  the   king.     In   this  straggle  to  -»*StfH  a 
currency  supply,  the  part  played  by  the  mercantile  theory  and  by  rhmgii 
in  price-levels  arc  also  given  due  prominence.    The  chapters  oa  the  develop- 
ment of  banking  in  Kngland  deal  largely  with  note  issues.     Soch  topsc«  a« 
the   banking   ftmctions  performed   by  goldsmiths,   price-levels,  crises.    IVc'  « 
.\ct  of  1844,  the  problem  of  an  adeqtiate  bank  reser\e.  are  weO  handled. 
The  .American  account  is  exectited  in  the  same  elementary,  yet  ckar  and 
nianner  which  characterizes  that  of  the   nritish.     The  Miaigle  of 
is  to  sectirr  an   rf}io!rnt   nir<!!!'m  and  ^!andsrd.  the  paper  mnntj 
( \;>- r!in.  tits  of  the  '  -idi^  wild-<at  haak- 

iDK.  the  >ilver  contr  mwuI  Hiiikim  Sys- 

tem   are    passed    in    review.      Since    se^'cral    brief    hutorte*    of    Americaa 
experience  are  a\'ailablc.  this  part  of  the  volume  does  not  meet  a  real  nc«d. 
The  book  is  not  free  from  errors.    .Among  them  are:  The  hold  statiamn 
«f  Grrsl-am's  law  (r  g.  p.  2,0.  which  makes  it  tlie  ouranttiiag  of 

ti  >    ;  :!  \  ;»le  of  compensatory  action  in  a  bimeta  )  nherehy  aa|  oaly 

one  hut  Uith  of  the  precious  metals  are  cati«cd  ^tinuUaiw^Kttly.  it  is  chiawi 
to  flow  into  England  (p.  52^  :  the  assertion  (p.  j6o>  that  the  decimal  IJSIUB 
was  not  in  use  in  the  .American  monetary  system  tmtil  after  tSe  Ci%il  War; 
several  minor  errors,  chiefly  relating  to  dates,  in  the  pages  on  the  green* 
l>acks.    There  are  over  one  hundred  direct  qootatkma,  hot  la 
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fashion,  there  is  in  every  instance  a  faihirc  to  cite  the  exact  reference.  W  liile 
it  is  interesting  to  have  monetary  changes  brought  into  causal  relationship 
with  economic,  industrial  and  political  development,  one  gets  ihc  impression 
that  our  author  gives,  at  times,  undue  weight  to  the  inlUiencc  of  those 
changes. 

Don  C.  Barrett. 
llaverford  College, 

Forman,  S.  E.      The  American  Republic.    Pp.  xviii,  359.    Price,  $1.10.    New 
York:    Century  Company,  191 1. 

This  is  a  textbook  in  civics,  intended  especially  for  use  in  high  schools, 
academics  and  normal  schools,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  earlier 
"Advanced  Civics."  The  plan  of  the  larger  book  has  been  retained.  Part  I 
is  a  general  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  government,  of 
democracy,  liberty,  representation,  federalism,  political  parties  and  the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  Part  II  deals  with  the  organization  of  American  govern- 
ment, considering  the  national,  commonwealth,  and  local  government  in 
order.  Part  III  considers  the  functions  of  government,  international,  com- 
mercial, financial,  public  welfare,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  accurate,  clear,  and  up-to-date;  but  the  space  allotted 
to  municipal  government  and  problems  seems  inadequate,  the  discussion  of 
government  activities  will  scarcely  give  immature  students  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  division  of  function  among  federal,  commonwealth,  and  local 
agents,  and  the  two-page  outline  of  party  history  (pp.  60-61)  should  either 
be  expanded  or  omitted.  A  more  fundamental  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  general  plan  of  the  volume.  For  advanced  students  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  general  political  theory  may  properly  precede  the  specific 
study  of  actual  government,  but  Ixjginncrs  are  likely  to  be  confused  by  tlie 
eighty-four  pages  of  "essential  principles"  with  which  the  author  introduces 
his  subject.  The  experience  of  the  reviewer  leads  him  to  believe  that 
students  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  concrete  facts  of  actual 
government  before  they  are  ready  for  broad  generalizations.  The  book 
would  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended  if  the  author  had  narrowed 
the  field  rather  than  condensed  the  treatment  of  his  earlier  volume.  As  it 
is,  too  many  topics  are  discussed  too  briefly. 

Raymond  Garfield  Gettell. 
Trinity  College. 


Groat,  George  G.    Attitude  of  American  Courts  in  Labor  Cases.    Pp.  ix,  400. 
Price,  $3.00-    New  York:  Columbia  University,  191 1. 

This  volume  is  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  labor  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  sociologist,  the  material  used  being  the  opinions  of  the  courts 
in  their  consideration  of  questions  of  the  organized  activities  of  workmen  and 
of  legislative  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  An  avowed  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  present  contrasting  opinions,  which  is  eflfectively  done;  a 
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^''^■>>v>\  ;>'"  :>KMiiiiiff  '  'ter  nambrr  of  irkcUoM  ilw 

(xtni     I  trticuUir  %:  icM  iaeoc**liilljr  mwut^  am, 

!  !f        *       tiul  li  ihu  method  of  doBoaHnMion  oo«ld  bt  mtHtmeutrf.    A 

:>);   ui    tiiL-  courts  U  not   without  tignifiaiiicr.  but  m  mUiplkm  of  Ow 
!  '  >iical  method  in  luch  on  undcrtakmit  «kcnitd  in^^Ur  a  thoruugb  caI' 
ton  ui  Uic  whole  material,  and  prolahly  a  careful  woshtiag  oi  lilt  Imcuio. 
Kid  it  it  not  in  evidence  that  either  of  |!»e%e  hat  hrr«i  doMt, 

The  book  if  of  difficuU  ri.i<^«irtcati(»n,  tinrr    *  rirr*- 

Iwv.k.  nor  fwv>lc  nf  m-'r^      AUuit  t»ne  hundred  ai  .'lUcU 

11  the  point  of  view  of  ibe  diaoHMoa^  m4  froM 
.    ma<le.  several  cairt  hrtiic  qootcd  (row  r«|wil- 
•  tlly.  to  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  at  leaM  Mxteen  of  the  twealy-fwo 
chapter*  of  the  volume  is  quoted  matter.    The  factt  in  the  catct  arc  •cscfiQjr 
not  stated,  though  it  is  admitted  that  "the  comUtiom  fai  each  ^MlieBlar  QMt 
int  inHiience  in  that  ^^-etsion  ;*  iimI  the  oodsakNl  of 

whore  the  cases  art  .  cs  one  at  a  Iota  m  amf  Hhn 

to  correlate  lite  itii.i  "ted  in  the  various  cttationa  fnMi  tiM  I 

so  as  to  get  a  view  •  t  ti.ru  in  their  connei-tion%.  Thb  dUBcoky  b 
t»y  the  rather  pndiRai  and  inapt  u»c  of  aliases  in  entitling  the  cases  as  tiKy 
arc  mentioned  in  the  text :  lengthy  and  important  quoutioo*  are  abo  sonie> 
times  made  without  in  any  way  indicating  the  source.  If  it  be  added  tbat 
Th(>  general  index  is  inadequate,  that  the  headings  of  the 
it.  '  iMces  quite  misleading  and  the  subject  matter  not 
i!  <  f;»ct  nevertheless  remains  that  Dr.  Groat  ha*  Ri%' 
i.it'-M  of  the  views  of  the  courts  of  la<t  resort  on  sots 
aspects  of  the  labor  question. 

The  subtitle  of  the  volume  is  **A  Study  in  Social  Lecislalion,"  but  afier 
reading  it  one  U  inclined  to  offer  in  lieu  thereof,  ''An  indictment  of  <mr 
tm«ociaIized  judidar>',**  and  the  inadeqtiatc  concrpfion  of  ccmioaic  facta  by 
the  courts  in  many  cases,  and  their  inability  or  im willingness,  ta  some  iattaacei^ 
1  'v  such  knowlcdf^c  as  is  possessed,  seem  clearly  dcmuimrated.    TW 

:  causes  Ioa(lin<^  to  the  prevalent  confused  and  miiatbfactory  condi* 
ti  ::s  arc  well  stated,  and  the  importance  of  the  tocialisattna  of  the  conrtt  Is 
tri^.d  constructively  and  with  fairly  grounded  hopeluhieM.  Tlie 
writer  is  tmable.  however,  to  go  as  far  as  the  author  in  some  of 
Thus  the  belief  is  expressed  that  boycotts  "may  hi  time  be  rr«ardrd  by  the 
courts  as  legal."  \  tendency  in  this  direction  b  indisputable,  in  so  ter  as  a 
few  cases  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  statement  made 
aRo  to  the  effect  that  the  courts  had  practically  tmiform 
on  a  pr.'jMr  ^l«o\Ning  of  facts;  but  to  offset  this  we  find  not  only  |ht 
prriMMxtrr.mcc  •>('  otirrent  decisions,  but  al«o  legislation  in  some  staira  dcdar* 
inK  U>yo>tts  luil.iwful.  The  elimination  of  the  qocition  of  nwchre  hi  the  acta 
of  oomhined  workmen  also  seems  to  Dr.  Groat  both  nearer  at  hand  and  mtatt 
I-  rable  than  many  will  concede.  Frequent  and  recent  exprewloos  of  the 
luKlicst  courts  declare  that  injurioits  or  emharratsing  ads  affecttng  the 
of  employment  or  business  require  justification  in  order  to  protect 
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being  actionable,  however  legal  they  may  be  merely  as  acts,  and  the  supreme 
court  has  recently  held  that  the  question  of  motive  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  material. 

LiNDLEY  D.   ClAHK. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Guenther,  Loul*.  Investments  and   Speculation,     Pp.   396.     Chicago:    La 
Salle  Extension  University. 

When,  in  1908,  Frederick  Lownhaupt  published  his  book  "Investment  Bonds," 
he  began  his  preface  as  follows: 

"Some  months  past  a  prominent  banker  of  this  city  delivered  an  address 
touching  largely  on  investment  bonds,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
requested  to  mention  a  work  devoted  entirely  to  that  subject.  The  reply 
was  that  he  knew  of  no  work  of  this  nature  and  he  believed  that  none 
existed,  and  a  review  of  current  financial  literature  confirmed  this  belief. 
That  incident,  together  with  numerous  similar  inquiries  that  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  author,  is  responsible  for  the  present  volume." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  had  issued  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  under 
the  title,  "Bonds  as  Investment  Securities." 

The  only  other  book,  devoted  exclusively  to  bonds,  to  my  knowledge, 
existing  at  the  time,  was  written  by  William  E.  Davis,  of  Reynolds,  Davis 
&  Company,  Mr.  Davis'  book  has  the  captivating  title,  "I  Have  a  Little 
Money;  What  Shall  I  Do  With  It?"  The  vein  of  the  work  corresponded 
with  the  title.  It  was  a  breezy  commercial  pamphlet,  not  intended  as  a 
serious  contribution  to  financial  literature. 

During  this  past  year  the  neglect  that  Mr.  Lownhaupt  mentions  has 
been  considerably  repaired  by  the  publication  of  three  books  that  deal 
extensively  or  exclusively  with  bonds.  "Investment  and  Speculation,"  by 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Atwood,  co-Iecturcr  in  finance  with  me  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  and  financial  editor 
of  the  A^^t^  York  Press;  "Investments  and  Speculation,"  by  Mr.  Louis 
Guenther,  editor  of  The  Financial  World,  and  "The  Principles  of  Bond 
Investment,"  by  myself.  This  rapid  growth  of  bond  literature  is  only  one 
of  many  indications  that  the  science  of  investment  is  coming  into  its  own. 

Each  of  these  books  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  and  sphere  of 
usefulness.  Mr.  Guenther's  excels  the  others  in  its  direct,  forcible  appeal 
and  its  simple,  clear  expression.  Regarding  investments,  at  least,  Mr.  Guen- 
ther's book  is  sound.  I  am  not  qualified  to  pass  on  its  treatment  of  specula- 
tion. Granting  that  a  text-book  is  sound  in  its  fundamentals,  what  Injtter 
praise  can  you  give  it  than  to  say  it  will  reach,  interest,  and  instruct  the 
widest  circle  of  readers?  The  vocation  of  journalism  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  task  assigned  Mr.  Guenther  of  preparing  this  work  on  "Invest- 
ment and  Speculation"  for  the  series  of  Business  Administration  Text-books 
of  I-a  Salle  Extension  University. 


Book  Dtpartment  143 

Be«idei  clarity,  the  book  wuwc»  ic».cv  -  .  .« 

Nowliirc   it   brevity    more   apt>rupriair    t 

chaptrr  on  Tunlicr  Botulf  contitU  of  a  i  .  hali.  but  uoc  wtU  lu»c 

to  think  hard  to  find  an  iavtatniciit  i»r  iltair  to  tk 

been  omitted.     The  valttc  t  aa  a  niMt 

v  to  tranft|x>rtation,  or  to  v  A<ar^  laaiifBaoCi  (bt 

unrchability  of  cruiMrrt'  reports,  automatic  amortustion  aa  the  pco^efiy  M 
depleted,  the  character  of  the  oblifor»-*all  ihe«c  catcatiab  Aft 
uiihin  five  iliort  |>araKrapha.     By  tuch  brevity  a  great  qffmafMjf  of 
material  i«  gathered  together  in  a  volume  of  moderate  tiar. 

If  one  nni»t  say  »otnethin|{  i>er  contra  in  order  to  appear  ji 
individtt.i'  ^  and  the  book  as  a  whole  lack  order  and  kigk  is 

ment.  ,  one  always  feels  a  haste  and  failure  to  digcti 

when,  aji  in  this  case,  a  ntmdwr  of  unrebted  articlea  by  diffcml 
arc  added  as  a  sort  of  afterthought. 

However,  a  man  who  has  no  fmandal  knowledge  and  trafatiag  and 
to  learn  about  investment  securities  cannot  do  better  ihaa  to  raid  tlik 
It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  take  away  from  it  ^Ktom^  dear,  aa 
correct  impresstoni  of  the  subject  matter. 

LAWnilCl  CSAMMaLAtX. 

\>ti»  York  City. 


Henderaon,  C.  H.    Pay  Day,    Pp.  vi,  j^Qi    Price,  |i.5a 

Mifllin  Con)|>any,   191 1. 

Mr.  Henderson's  strongly  written  book  contatna  a  djicimfcwi  of  todmtfy  for 
;<r  >;it:  its  character,  its  causes  and  its  resultant  pmhhmi  Prtnfaiing  Ma 
:tt!<iy  with  a  statement  regarding  the  relatiim  between  indttitry  and  Crat 
education  (preparation  for  a  complete  life),  the  author  takes  up  ibe  variona 
phases  of  industry  for  profit  as  they  eflfect  the  workers — women,  chOdfcn 
and  men.  the  profit  takers  and  the  social  structure  generally.  No  recent 
statement  of  the  relation  between  industry  for  profit  and  social  maladjngt- 
ment  is  clearer  or  more  forceful  than  that  which  Mr.  Henderson  presents. 
His  style  is  rugged  and  explicit.  His  language  is  impressive,  and  ht«  con- 
elusions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  modem  social  conditions,  are  driven 
remorselessly  by  the  logic  of  his  arguments. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  remedies.  P^rliapa.  aa  tlw 
suRKcsts.  pulling  down  is  hanler  than  Iniilding  up,  yet  a  render  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  work  is  impressed  with  the  thought  that  his  deatractlvr  '!--'- 
is  much  sounder  than  his  constnictive  work.  He  proposes  to  educa* 
profit  taker  to  the  point  where  he  will  refuse  to  accept  profit,  and  to  edocatr 
the  exploite<l  workingman  to  the  point  where  he  will  decline 
Two  sentences  sum  up  the  author's  view  of  the  problem.  *lt  b  then, 
that  in  the  renovation  of  industry  and  the  renoration  oC  fducalion  we  hnve 
the  one  possible,  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  making  daily  Kfe  for 
the  whole  people  decent,  rational  and  progressive.'*  •Tlir  wny  onl  b  to 
make    education    industrial    in    being   practical 
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all  along  the  line,  as  well  as  thoroughly  cultural,  and  to  make  industry 
educational  in  being  helpful,  developmental,  and  humanistic,  as  well  as  tlior- 
oughly  efficient." 

The  author  comi>els  us  to  admit  that  industry  for  profit  is  at  the  basis 
of  a  large  number  of  modern  problems;  he  likewise  carries  us  to  the  point 
where  we  must  agree  with  him  that  education  in  some  form  is  the  only 
ultimate  remedy  for  the  situation.  Whether  the  form  of  education  which 
Mr.  Henderson  proposes  is  the  right  one,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say,  but 
certainly  tlie  crux  of  his  whole  situation  lies  in  tlie  proper  answer  to  this 
question. 

Scott  Nearing. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herter,  C.  A.    Biological  Aspects  of  Human  Problems.    Pp.  xvi,  344.    Price, 
$1.50.     New  York:    Macmillan  Company,  1911. 

This  is  a  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Herter  who  was  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  in  Columbia  University. 

The  volume  is  another  indication  of  the  growing  recognition  that  many 
social  phenomena  have  their  causes  in  our  physical  organization.  Quite  in 
contrast  to  the  book  of  M.  Bergson,  elsewhere  reviewed  in  this  issue,  the 
problem  of  life  is  approached  from  the  scientific  side.  With  no  attempt  to 
decide  which  viewpoint  the  reader  should  hold,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Dr.  Herter's  own  philosophy  is  materialistic.  He  believed  that  the  idea  of 
immortality  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  attitude  of  man— an 
attempt  as  it  were  to  escape  death.  Under  present  conditions,  he  holds  such 
a  conception  unwarranted  and  unnecessary — as  the  same  social  results,  as 
high  ideals,  could  be  gotten  by  a  different  method  of  teaching.  Yet  his 
materialism  should  not  be  confused  with  that  type  which  is  often  condemned 
as  self-seeking  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  higher  things.  It  is  the  belief  of 
a  man  profoundly  versed  in  chemistry  and  the  nature  of  body  changes.  He 
visualizes  thought  as  some  chemical  change  not  as  supermaterial.  It  may 
well  be  that  he  has  over-emphasized  some  of  his  observations.  That  he  is 
correct  in  insisting  that  philosophy  and  social  work  must  take  into  account 
these  physical   factors  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

In  Book  I — The  Animal  Body  as  a  Mechanism — wc  arc  told  in  most 
instructive  fashion  how  the  body  functions,  how  it  starts  and  grows.  As 
might  be  expected  the  author  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  physician  rather 
than  a  biologist  for  with  brief  mention  of  Mendel,  Weissmann  and  the 
Hering-Semon  hypothesis,  there  is  little  or  no  reference  to  recent  studies  of 
heredity.  In  Book  II — The  Self-Preservation  Instinct,  the  chapter  headings 
well  indicate  the  contents:  "The  Instinct  of  Survival,"  "Defenses  of  the 
Body,**  "Self-Preservation  and  the  Mental  Life,"  "Death  and  Immortality." 
Book  III— The  Sex  Instinct— treats  of  "Sex  and  the  Individual,"  "Sex  and 
Social  Relations,"  "The  Male  and  the  Female  Mind."  The  author  believed 
that  there  arc  real  diflferences  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Funda- 
mental Instincts  in  their  Relation  to  Human  Development  (Book  IV)  deals 


Book  DtpttrtmmU  MS 

with  "I he  Arts  and  Rdigion,"  "Edncftiioa  and  the  Fotnrc  ol  "  -^   i 

"The  I'ruiti  of   l*:<iuc4t»uii.'' 

1  part  oi  the  vokimt  b  Mt  M  igrMnHk  hi 

lc»»  lie  author  tlid  not  teifb  hii  muuneripl  «i 

fruKnientary.    Aft  tiiiKiu  l>c  cxincted.  tuu,  hi*  *mgTllHff*t  oa 
do  hot  reveal  the  exten>ivc  Wiimh ledge  chartctcrifttk  of  tbt  c^**^ 
Many  of  bU  ftugge>tioiM  arc  ni«*k|  interctting.     F«ir  ^'tT^TtflL  tbc 
that  it  would  be  worth  while,  (or  tl)c  %9kc  of  tbc  nee.  for  lllc 
to  make  A  long  experiment  to  tee  what  cooditiom  favored  fcigMiiU      Ha 
Would  like  to  »ee  more  attention  |»aid  to  phyMcal  (artort  Ml  ■arriasa  latt 
tiar»  that  Anglo-Saxon  notiont  will  not  pcnnit  the  bapotitioa  of  a  piijifcai 
certificate. 

Recognizing  frankly  the  ihortcomingt  of  the  votooMp  H  b  one  ol  tra* 
mendout  interest  and  great  value.  It  is  ttniple,  not  trchoical  and  vtt 
lie  uf  decided  profit  to  all  who  arc  dealing  with  social  ftubjectA.  Ii  b  lo  ba 
ho|Kd  that  other  physicians  will  recog^i^e  as  did  Dr.  ilcrtcr  the  nmatiljr 
of  educating  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  curing  the  tkk. 

CAaL  KfLatT. 
Universily  of  Pennsyh'onia. 

Hull,  a  H.       Industrial  Detressionj,     Pp.  xiv,  jB^.     Prkc,  |l2i9S.     New 

York:    F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  1911. 

\ttmerous  theories  have  from  time  to  time  been  propooaded  to  aceooal  for 
trial  depressions.  Mr.  Hull  comes  forward  with  a  new  one;  thai  the 
.  ^h  Price  of  Construction  is  the  real,  original  and  underlying  cause  of  tbe 
mysterious  industrial  depressions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
nations  when  these  depressions  have  come  in  the  absence  of  external 
rcct>^nixed  causes." 

In  a  sense  there  is  some  tnith  in  this  theor>'.  but  there  are  a  few 
wntild    t)e    willing    to   ncc(>r<l    to   this    single    factor   the    ultimate   and 
troil!!^.:   intV  once  that    is   ascril>cd   to   it   by   Mr.    Hull      It  haa  long  I 
r<  V  >v:n!/(  <1  that  the  extraordinarily  high  prices  paid  for  nateH 
•ill r ill l:  1m 'om  periods  result  almost  inevitably  in  a  reaction,  bot  it  is  a  nria- 
takc  ti>  assign  the  result  to  high  prices  of  construction  merely. 

Mr.    Hull   has   not   been   clear   as   to  exactly   what   he  mcam  by  Ika 
tc  riji  "construction**  throughout  the  Iwolt.    Apparmtfy.  the  term  is  intendad 
Hx  .i!|y  to  mean  building  constniction.  yet  at  other  timn,  the  cootext  allova 
:i;>"  Mr  that  other  kinds  of  constntction  may  also  have  been  included. 

Si\.r.il  of  Mr.  Hull's  assertions  are  not  borne  oot  by  tlie  iacti^  TKe 
<lccline  of  1000  which  he  hat  assigned  to  hich  prices  of  comtraction  was 
inniicnccd  as  well  by  the  high  prices  In  all  quarters  and  by  tile  more  or  Icaa 
damaging  effect  exerted  upon  oar  export  trade  by  the  IndmUial  and 
financial  situation  in  Germany. 

Another  object  lesson  has  been  drawn  from  the  decline  of  I9Q3  wIm% 
as  Mr.  Hull  asserts,  there  was  no  financial  panic  or  odier  external  ercni  of 
stiffictent  importance  to  bring  any  cbcdc  to  constmctive  indnsirles.  a  Mi^ 
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tncnt  that  is  due  largely  to  the  author's  failure  to  distinguish  between  a 
panic  and  a  crisis  or,  apparently,  to  realize  that  there  is  a  snbstaniial  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  The  decline  of  1903  was  unquestionably  inJlnenccd 
very  strongly  by  the  tremendous  strain  to  which  credit  was  sui)jectcd  in  the 
latter  part  of  1902  and  early  1903,  and  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
financial  operations  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding. 

Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  if  space  permitted,  for  the 
writer  has  failed  to  familiarize  himself  with,  what  may  be  called  "funda- 
mental conditions."  While  the  volume  is  interesting,  it  is  unscientific  in 
character,  and  as  a  solution  of  industrial  depressions  utterly  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

W.  S.  Stevens. 
Unwersity  of  Pennsylvania. 


Jenkt,  J.  W^  and  Lauck,  W.  Jett.  The  Immigration  Problem.     Pp.  xvi, 

496.    Price,  $175.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1912. 

For  those  who  have  need  of  a  careful  digest  of  the  most  important  findings 
of  the  immigration  commission,  this  book  will  serve  excellently.  Both  authors 
had  a  personal  part  in  the  work  of  the  commission,  Professor  Jenks  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  and  Professor  Lauck  as  the  expert  in  charge  of 
the  industrial  investigation.  Consequently,  they  speak  with  authority.  To 
criticise  the  content  of  the  book  is  practically  to  criticise  the  work  of  the 
commission,  for  the  findings  of  that  body  are  accepted  with  an  almost  naive 
confidence,  even  in  matters  about  which  there  is  serious  diflPerence  of  opinion, 
and  phases  of  the  subject  not  covered  in  the  report  are  virtually  untouched 
in  this  volume.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  authors  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  making  a  number  of  sweeping  generalizations,  which, 
while  perhaps  true,  are  not  supported  by  any  evidence  given  in  the  book,  and 
are  not  justified  in  a  work  which  professedly  relies  almost  solely  on  the 
report  of  a  government  commission,  and  in  which  practically  no  critical  refer- 
ences to  other  authorities  or  sources  of  information  appear.  The  casual 
reader  is  in  danger  of  accepting  these  too  unhesitatingly,  because  of  the 
authority  which  the  l)ook  naturally  carries  with  it.  Many  of  these  have  to 
do  with  the  ease  of  assimilation,  such  as  the  statements  on  pages  198,  209, 
and  particularly  on  page  267,  where  the  results  of  Professor  Boas'  studies 
are  accepted  unquestioningly,  and  a  far-reaching  deduction  based  thereupon. 
Only  two  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  here;  the  conclusion  as  to  the 
total  effect  of  the  transient  character  of  modern  immigration,  on  page  18.S. 
and  the  counsel  given  on  page  197  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  social  and 
political  aspects  of  immigration. 

As  a  literary  production,  the  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
English  is  rough  and  in  many  cases  so  bad  as  to  suggest  undue  haste  in 
either  composition  or  proofreading.  Occasionally  thefe  are  ambiguities  or 
omissions  which  confuse  or  distort  the  meaning.  Thus  ihe  term  "native  white 
Americans"  is  used  loosely;  on  page   154  "adult  wage-earners"   should  be 
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*'a<liih  male  wasc-rarnerf  ;  on  page  17M  n<  thing  i»  u>M  at  of  the 

Italians  hold   in   the  prvfcrmcr  of   the    M>ui}tcfn  cmUfmaor, 

lialiuii*  arc  tatd  to  be  the  niukt  numcrou%  Morkrrt;  aad  (Ml  fHisr  J16  tile  *total 

uf  Cvttoo"  I  rvaot*  or  lb*  Oiinac  racia. 

Thift  •  tiiua  not  be  allowed  lo  obemre  ilw 

Merits  of  the  bu()k.  which  are  muny.  It  rontalw  a  Urgr  aoKHMN  of  data,  fur 
the  inoiit  part  conveniently  arranged  and  reliable,  aixi  '*(  *t*^i  »*«i*  tltM-v^^iM 
fthutild  be  of  great  value  to  all  itudcntt  of  iocial  »<: 

)\ile  Unk'trsily, 

Lowell.  Perclval.  The  Soul  of  the  Par  P.aif     Pp  x.  jW     Priet,  fiM    Kwr 

York:  Macmillan  Com|iany,  1911. 

Hart«  Albert  Buahnell.  T/r^  OfrfK'Mi  ifrn-nt.     i^i.  m,  ^#;     i''>*'e,  #»  y^ 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co^  191 1. 

The  unlikencss  Inrtween  the  Far-Oriental  and  the  Wcatern  uAad  e 

ieein  greater  than  that  another  dift»imilarity.  al»o  exbibited  by  Mr. 

the  mental  unlikeness  of  the  physical  scientiM  to  the  H*^ctaUft  of 

political  science  in  his  method  of  dealing  witb  iOcial  qucationa.    Tbe 

III  ithcmatical  habit  tends  to  regard  tocial  concepts  at  betag  1 

t!.<  >  really  are,  and  to  reason  from  them  with  a  CDnfKSence  in  bb  abatractiosi 

Ictirr  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  a.<itron<>mical  invcstigatioo.     TWt  habit  of 

simplifying  what  is  really  complex  is  frequently  noticeable  in  the  diiOiiaiwi 

of  current  political  questions,  by  mathematicians  and  pb)r«iciftiL 

The  "Soul  of  the  Far  East"  is  said  to  be  characterticd  by  "imperaoaaUty.*' 
''Individuality,  personality,  the  sense  of  self  are  only  three  different  aipirls 
f)f  the  same  thing."  This  characteristic  is  indicated  by  an  extrcwe  of  filial 
piety— the  suliordination  of  the  individual  to  his  parent — a  neglcn  to  obaenre 
the  individual's  birthday  (New  Year's  I>ay  serving  as  a  general  birthday K 
an<l  courtesy,  which  is  a  sort  of  belittling  of  oneself,  la  taagaaccw 
impersonality  is  shown  by  the  lack  of  gender  ("indifference  to  arowaa  b  bat 
included  in  a  much  more  general  indifference  to  mankimT)  by  tSe  lilac iag  of 
nmms  before  verbs,  as  nouns  denote  facts,  while  verbs  express  action,  aad 
action  as  considereil  in  human  speech  is  mostly  of  bnman  origin.  TWt 
constitutes  "a  precedence  a.  mal  elem 

over  the  personal."    In  reliw  :lie  rn  ^1, 

This  personality,  this  sense  ot  self  t»  a  cntei  dc  script  Sua  and  a  tiMfff!.  The 
mythological  crcitions  of  the  Oriental  are  feared.  aoC  khred  His  Ideal  vorM 
remains  as  utterly  imperstmal  as  if  it  had  never  been  born.*  The  ladt.  aaaoi^ 
Oriental  peoples,  of  individuality  and  imagination,  wblch  is  to  aieaial  life 
"what  variation  is  to  material  orgaaitation.**  has  arreeled  these  devtIopaKatik 
Like  the  moon,  "their  vital  fire  had  >t  T  more  thaa  a  adBcaiaBl  tfo^* 

The  Japanese  only  copy:  the  Chinese  rrcn  do  that 

This  characteri/ation  is  not  without  ekioenis  of  inteftat,  bal  hs  anfai 
thesis  fails  to  convince.    "Impenonalit/*  has  not  the  dcMle 
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example,  of  "rectangle"  or  "gravitation/*  We  wonder  in  fact  what  it  docs 
mean  when  wc  arc  told  that  the  Japanese,  most  aggressive  of  peoples,  nation- 
ally and  individually  are  "lacking  in  the  sense  of  self."  The  practices  or  race 
qualities  which  the  astronomer,  in  his  habit  of  sweeping  generalization, 
attempts  to  submit  to  this  one  explanation,  spring  doubtless  from  many 
causes,  mostly  unexplored  by  our  present  knowledge. 

If  there  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  senile  decay  for  nations,  it  is  scarcely 
exemplified  in  China;  the  oldest  of  nations  is  in  these  weeks  the  most 
youthful.  If  the  mythological  creations  of  the  Orientals  are  "feared,  n<>i 
loved,"  so  were  those  of  our  own  ancestors.  Did  not  even  Martin  Lutlur, 
for  instance,  fill  the  very  air  with  malicious  devils,  which  buffeted  him  in  a 
storm,  or  disturbed  him  in  his  work  by  malicious  noises?  The  l)cst  peoples 
have  copied  much.  It  is  too  soon,  perhaps  in  some  fields  too  late,  to  decide 
that  the  Japanese  will  do  no  more.  As  to  this  whole  question  of  a  special 
creation  of  different  races,  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Soul 
of  the  Far  East  as  represented  by  a  large  number  of  Chinese  young  men,  has 
impressed  me,  as  it  has  other  teachers,  with  the  essential  similarity  of  their 
minds,  under  similar  training,  to  our  own.  Men  of  Chinese  families,  born 
and  reared  in  America,  are  young  Americans  in  their  tastes  and  manners. 

"The  Obvious  Orient"  is  an  account,  well  worth  reading,  of  things  seen 
by  a  traveler,  moving  rapidly  but  well  qualified  to  observe.  He  commends, 
for  the  most  part,  our  rule  of  the  Philippines,  defends  the  Japanese  against 
the  charge  of  commercial  dishonesty,  describes  with  admiration  the  "Japanese 
system"  of  education  and  government,  makes  some  guesses  at  the  future  of 
the  various  Oriental  nations  described,  and  denies  that  the  Japanese  military 
power  is  a  menace  to  the  United  States.  The  lx>ok  is  much  superior  to  most 
of  the  recent  somewhat  abundant  writing  on  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A.  P.  Winston. 
College  of  finance,  Peking,  China. 

Reed,  A.  Z.      The   Territorial  Basis  of  Government  under  the  State  Con- 
stitutions.    Pp.  250.     New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

At  a  time  when  public  attention  seems  foaiscd,  perhaps  to  an  excessive 
degree,  upon  the  machinery  and  functions  of  national  governments  and 
upon  general  issues,  national  or  international  in  scope,  it  is  particularly  valu- 
able to  read  such  a  treatise  as  this  excellent  volume  of  the  Columbia  Uni 
versity  Studies  in  Political  Science,  and  to  remember  that  our  political  sys- 
tem, with  its  rules  of  suffrage  and  representation,  rests  essentially  on  the 
basis  of  local  government,  and  that  the  laws  that  chiefly  affect  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  are  created  by  commonwealth  legislatures,  chosen  from 
local  districts. 

After  a  brief  historical  chapter  on  political  subdivisions  during  the 
colonial  period,  the  author  treats  at  length  the  constitutional  provisions  In 
American  commonwealths  determining  the  makeup  of  the  county,  of  urban 
districts,  and  of  districts  for  special  administrative  purposes.  On  this  basi- 
the  systems  of  representation  in  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  common- 


rcjM  I 

While,  in  lUc  num.  the  auibur  limiu  hiniiwU  lo  am  Miit' 
of  fact^.  the  treatment  oC  the  matf  of  BttleHil  bciiv  Mcr» 
in  a  TMrluding  chapter  he  pcrmiu  Umitlf  to  onh*  tr% 

gemt  ^  and  atAlcmcnts  of  opinion.     He  eootidcft  the  < 

»c»set  in  our  system  of  political   kiiUlivtakitta  to  be  their  covi 
manner  in  which  they  discriniiiutc  aKatntt  nrhui  cnMcn^  aod  the  pmuk^sj 
imputeticy  of  the  county,  and  he  tnggcfU  M  one  remcd|y  the  clMi^t  ftvoi  a 
centralized  comroonireahh  government  to  a  qrttcoi  of  brond  local  clttflafa 
for  rural  and  urban  territory  alike. 

RAYMoirft  GAarmo  Gcmu. 
Trinity  College^ 

8aU«by.  C.  W.     Woman  and  Womanhood,     Pp.  jgA     Price.  It.91     Hew 
York:    Mitchell  Kennerley,  1911. 

Wonun  is  the  storm  center  of  a  great  matt  of  wodem  diacMaion  to  windi 
the  author  of  the  present  volume  haa  oootribotcd  not  a  little.  Tht  book 
contains  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  which  deal  with  Mch  topics  at 
Determination  of  Sex.  Meniielism  and  Womanhood  The  lliglier  Edoca- 
tion  of  Woman.  Education  for  Motherhood.  On  Choossng  a  Hmbnnd,  and 
the  like.  The  viewpoint  held  consistently  throughout  places  voonui  m  Cho 
center  of  the  biologic  and  social  world. 

^fr.  Saleehy  always  writes  as  a  biologist,  a?  nately  he 

applies  biologic  analogies  which  are  scarcely  »<  a  social 

For  example,  his  attempt  to  establish  a  definite  relatioo  between  tbt 
of  a  biologic  organism  and  mcml>ers  of  a  human  society,  is 
nor  successful.  In  discussing  the  higher  education  of  woman,  tlic 
shows  a  much  less  ftmdamental  grasp  of  the  problem  than  is  pnsasmtd  bf 
men  like  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Apparently  he  has  never  passed  the  stage  ol 
that  the  higher  education  of  woo|en  tboukl  coaaist  in  adsancid 
science  courses. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  theories  advances!  in  the  hook  are  btnlogically 
and  socially  sound.  The  chief  criticism  which  must  be  launched  against  it  is 
a  criticism  of  unscholariness  in  statement  and  presentation.  For 
on  page  179,  the  author  writes.  **We  know  by  observation 
that  hardness  and  tenderness  are  to  be  found  runnin 
things  which  are  transmissible/*  This  is  citetl  as  an  Olttstration  of  a  parcsMal 
instinct  which  is  inherited.  That  Mr.  jvalceby  understands  the  asodetn 
doctrine  of  heredity  is  amply  proved  by  hi«  dlscufifcin  of  it  In  a  pfwiona 
work  (Tarenthixxl  and  Race  Cultured.  I'ndefttindhlg  It,  Iw  Is 
unjustified  in  any  such  loose  statement.  !>imi1arly  in  hb  dlaCMiba  of 
as  "the  chief  enemy  of  women."  the  author  dtes  *the 
in  several  papers.**  regarding  the  mjuriotw  effects  of  alcohol  This 
sion  covers  two  and  a  half  paces.  Ijiter  In  the  chapter,  he 
but  scant  comment,  the  scholarly  bulletins  which  Professor  Karl 
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i>siiccl  fri»m  the  Eugenics  Laboratory,  and  which  contradict  in  every  par- 
ticular the  author's  statements. 

Similarly  in  citing  his  authorities,  the  author,  in  this  and  in  his  former 
works  is  notoriously  careless.  Important  and  even  questionable  theories  are 
propounded  without  any  attempt  to  give  the  readers  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  source.  When  citing  one  of  Lester  F.  Ward's  most  significant  con- 
tributions, Saleeby  writes  in  a  note  "Sec  his  'Pure  Sociology.* "  Scholars 
agree  generally  on  certain  methods  of  presenting  data.  Those  men  who 
expect  a  hearing  among  scholars  must  adhere  to  scholarly  methods  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  a  man  who  is  writing  English  must  use  dictionary 
terms, 

I  have  devoted  so  much  of  this  review  to,  what  may  appear  to  be,  a 
narrow  criticism,  because  of  the  flood  of  books  which  are  continually  written 
enthusiastically  by  able  men,  but  written  in  such  a  manner  that  their  state- 
ments cannot  be  accepted  at  their  face  value.  We  cannot  question  Saleeby 's 
knowledge  of  his  material,  but  we  may  justly  protest,  and  protest  vigorously, 
against  ragged  and  unscholarly  presentation. 

ScoTT  Nearing* 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Semple,  E.  C.  Influences  of  Geographic  Environment  on  the  Basis  of  Rat- 
eel's  System  of  Anthropo-Geography.  Pp.  xvi,  683.  Price,  $4.00.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 1. 

This  book  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  anthropo-geography  that  has  yet  been  published.  Based  upon 
Ratzel's  "Anthropo-Geography"  it  does  very  much  more  than  make  avail- 
able in  English  many  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  that  great  and  pioneer 
work.  Miss  Semple  has  written  a  new  book.  She  has  arranged  and  classified, 
tested  and  verified,  the  facts  of  Ratzel,  altered  and  revised  many  of  his 
conclusions,  and  at  the  same  time  added  much  original  material  gathered 
from  a  very  wide  range  of  reading  and  observation,  put  together  according 
to  her  own  plan  and  making  out  her  own  ideas.  The  book  is  at  once  a  survey 
of  the  great  field  of  environmental  influence  upon  human  activities  and  a 
mine  of  information  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  geographer  and  the 
student  of  the  social  and  political  sciences,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
intelligent  general  reader.  This  book  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  meaning 
and  the  value  of  scientific  geography. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  an  adequate  idea  of  its  subject  matter  is  impos- 
sible. The  scope  and  range  of  the  discussion  is  indicated  by  the  chapter 
headings,  some  of  which  are:  The  Operation  of  Geographic  Factors  in 
History;  Classes  of  Geographic  Environment;  Society  and  State  in  Relation 
to  the  Land;  Movements  of  Peoples  in  their  Geographic  Significance;  Coast 
Peoples;  Island  Peoples;  Influences  of  Mountain  Environment;  The  Influ- 
ences of  Climate,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  a  work  of  such  scope 
and  character  as  this  occasional  over-emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  influence 
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>f  Mratioot  arc  ao  vcO  cbotca,  however,  that 


.m:>  .11 

I  he  <uUo«\u  :rom  the  opeohiff  chapter  m^  well  lenre  to 

sive  an  idea  oi  li..  ~ ;/lc  and  the  general  iheib  treated  bi  the  cattle 

book:  **Man  is  a  product  of  the  earth'*  »ur<ace.  .  .  .  She  ha*  catered 
into  hti  bone  and  ti»tue,  into  hit  mind  and  loul.  On  the  rt*?iwfafftf  the  has 
given  him  leg  muscles  of  iron  to  climb  the  *l(>pe,  ....  la  the  rhrer 
\4llcy    »he   attaches   him   to   t  '.   drctunacrflica  hia  fakaa  aad 

aiiil'Kums  by  a  dull  round  of  .  ^  duties,  narrows  hit  ootlooh  to 

the  cramped  hori/on  of  his  farm.  L'pun  the  wind-swept  phlteaui^  in  the 
boundless  stretch  of  the  grasslands  and  the  waterless  Iracit  of  the  dcicrt. 
where  he  roams  with  his  flocks  from  pasture  to  pasture,  where  bfc  haowa 
much  hardship  but  escapes  the  grind  of  dnidgery.  where  the  watching  of 
grazing  herd  gives  him  leisure  for  contemplation,  and  the  wide-rangiaf  Hie 
a  1      '  ti,  his  ideas  take  on  a  certain  gigantic  simpli  ,{kMi  become t 

IT  (tml  iKTomr^  one.  unrivalled   like  the  <»  •  c  ilcaert  aad 

tic  k!  i  >     I  thr  ing  on  and  on  wit'  \  ur  chaafe." 

A  II'.. >t   I "II  ture  of  a  book  of  :  j*  its  des-ioca  lor 

nuking  it  readily  accessible  as  a  reference.  Not  only  does  it  contain  a  full 
table  of  contents  and  complete  index,  but  marginal  paragraph  headiags  are 
fowid  on  each  page,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  full  list  of  rcfereacea 
to  authorities  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  text 

G.  B.  RootBAca. 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Vrooman,  F.  B.     The  New  Politics,    Pp.  300.      Price,  fi.sa     New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1911. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  recent  efforts  in  the  directioa  of  a  reorgaai* 
zation  of  political  parties  will  no  doubt  welcome  this  voltunc  of  sttmnlatiag 
suggestions  on  "The  New  Politics.**  The  writer  disavows  any  tntcntioa  of 
presenting  to  the  public  either  a  treatise  or  a  collection  of  essays-  He  offers 
rather  a  series  of  comments,  quotations  and  criticisms  Lr^rtnir  on  the 
politics  of  the  United  States  past  and  present. 

Eighteenth  century  individualism  which  favored  the  rouivtMn 
trnment   functions  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  is  held  re* 
for  most  of  the  ills  of  our  political  and  social  life.     It  is  maiaUi 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  cxp!«>ttrr.  the  financier,  and  the  pol»: 
have  no  state  control  which  v  cct  the  weak  from  the  onslaugbu  of 

the  strong:  and  that  frectlom  •  i.  free  competition  an«l  a  free  leiga 

t  .  individual  initiative  un<ler  a  iaisses  faire  philosophy  resulted  in  a  theory 
of  the  state  which  supported  private  interests  at  the  expense  of  public  rightSi 
The  doctrine  attributed  to  Nfachiavelli.  that  politics  and  economics  are  to  be 
s«  [tar-ittd  from  ethics.  \s  conftemne<l  because  it  is  regarded  as  famishhi(  a 
^;<  !  in  morals  and  philosophy  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  place  self4atefcal 
and  i>crsonal  greed  at>ove  all  else  in  bttsinr««  ind  social  life.  Adam  Sarilh 
and  the  classical  economists.   Rousseau,  Jcflfcrson.  and  Bcnthan,  are  hcM 
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rc&poiisiblc  with  MachiavcUi  for  the  establishment  among  men  of  a  political 
theory  which  aimed  to  justify  "a  man's  sehishncss  to  himself." 

The  author  insists  tliat  politics  and  ethics  must  again  l>c  united  in  a 
theory  of  government  which  sets  the  common  good  al>ovc  liberty  and  her 
handmaid,  license.  In  his  judgment  the  "riot  and  anarchy  prevailing  over 
those  areas  where  there  is  neither  state  nor  national  control"  must  be 
subjected  to  government  regulation  through  the  progressive  development 
of  nationalism  in  accord  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Marshall. 

**The  New  Politics"  is  characterized  as  a  plea  for  a  democracy  of 
nationalism  to  replace  a  democracy  based  on  individualism;  for  a  recon- 
sccration  of  government  to  the  cause  of  the  people;  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources;  for  the  application  of  scientific  principles  rather  than 
selfishness  and  prejudice  in  the  operation  of  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
new  political  faith  is  held  to  be  opposed  to  Socialism,  which  too  frequently 
is  inspired  by  personal  motives,  and  is  defined  as  a  compound  of  Greek 
principles  of  government  and  the  Christian  virtues  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  The  writer  calls  to  account  those  who  still  cling  to  the  doctrines 
of  individualism  as  formulated  in  the  writings  of  eighteenth  century  French 
philosophers,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights. 

The  limitations  and  faults  of  the  work  are  very  marked.  Without  any 
serious  loss  to  the  views  presented  the  volume  might  have  been  greatly 
condensed.  The  writer  frequently  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
facts  of  history.  A  careful  reading  of  the  records  of  the  past  scarcely 
substantiates  the  harsh  criticisms  of  Rousseau,  Jefferson,  and  some  of  their 
contemporaries,  or  the  extraordinarily  high  opinions  of  Hamilton  and 
Marshall.  One  may  well  wonder  whether  the  principles  of  good  government 
and  politics  were  summed  up  once  for  all  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  or 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  vision  of  the  common  good  in  some  respects 
at  least  higher  than  that  of  the  German  philosophers  Kant  and  Hegel.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  writer  is  furnishing  a  polemic  rather  than  a  thorough  and 
systematic  treatment  of  his  subject.  The  volume  must  be  judged,  however, 
rather  as  a  popular  presentation  of  personal  views  and  observations  on 
politics.  From  this  standpoint  it  contains  much  suggestive  material  stig- 
matizing some  of  the  most  deplorable  phases  of  a  passing  social  order  and 
offers  a  rather  definite  program  for  progressive  political  reform. 

Charles  G.  Haines. 
Whitman  College. 


Weill,  G.    Histoirc  du  Mouvement  Social  en  France.    Second  Edition.    Pp. 
ii.  563.    Price,  10  francs.    Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  191 1. 

By  *'Mouvement  Social*'  Professor  Weill  understands  the  sum  of  all  the 
efforts  made  to  ameliorate  the  economic  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
These  efforts  may  take  on  the  form  of  patronage  by  the  rich,  association 
ainong  the  working  men,  or  legislation  by  the  state.      The  book  before  us 
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tiiuU  the  «!( v(i..piiui)t  «  :  groopi  Mid  bctkMM  M  tfancf  io 

th.it  the  >! -ry  u(  huw  (Ik;  ftuiucwluil  bcwikkHiif  (acUoM 
Mitit^uiit  ptc^Mirc  to  bear  upon  the  govcrninait  to  tccart 
till  In  ^oinctimn  pii<thcil  into  the  lackgroufML  The  lahor  kglilttiiMi  and 
its  cau>c:i  in  France  during  the  Uftt  ttxty  ytM,r%  U  the  Mory  of  the  trtfeola* 
tion  of  the  needt  of  the  working  cUfttet  on  the  oiic  hjmd  aiid  the  U«rt  oa 
the  other.  Under  the  lyiktem  of  manliood  suffrage,  the  workiag  wmm  pomtm^tA 
the  legal  weapon  to  enforce  hit  deniandt.  and  in  no  cooBtfy  hat  be  ttted  it 
to  succcft» fully  as  under  the  Third  Reptiblic  in  France. 

The  Hurk  begins  with  the  coup  dVtat  of  1851  and  carrica  tiw 
to  the  elections  in  191a    Tlie  new  'crefofc,  givn  at  tlw 

«>f  the  story  from  1902  to  1910,  in  >  to  a  complete  re-workinf  of  tlw 

1.1  <>t  seven  chapters  in  the  light  of  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  iiAject 
in  recent  years. 

Of  the  Second   Empire  the  author  is  very  critical  and  tarcastle.     It 
IK)»cd  as  the  adversary  of  socialism  while  it  at  the  same  time  faUd 
licinK  the  benefactor  and  friend  of  the  working  man  hccmuse  of  ita 
lu-nsivc  j.iiMii'   works.     "Gagncr  la  s>'  "cri  per  de 

tr.i\.4  i\  i)ul*liv:s  etait  dans  la  tradition  vrorking  mam  ladn 

u  rk."  -aid  Napoleon.  **he  easily  yields  to  intriRue  ami  may  be  readily 
aroiiM'l  I  fear  insurrections  growing  out  of  a  lack  of  bread  more  than  a 
liattk'  .ik'ainst  200,000."  Ilence  the  great  activity  in  public  works,  the  buildtag 
of  ruilrcads,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  the  renovation  and  rebuilding  of  dtse* 
tmdcr  the  Empire.  All  this  gave  Wbrk.  prosperity  and  contentment;  so  it 
leavt  the  emperor  hoped.  But  he  calculated  badly.  With  the  iDcmee  of 
woikers,  the  advent  of  machinery  and  the  growth  of  the  large 
fortunes,  the  cost  of  living  rapidly  rose.  In  spite  of  the 
of  the  lalmrers.  a  class  consciousness  was  developing  amoof 
iHfio  it  numifested  itself  in  many  ways,  winning  for  the  workmen  the  r%ht  to 
form  a>»uciations  in  1863.  an<l  five  years  later,  other  extensive 

But  the  revolutionary  socialist  movement  of  the  late  sixties 
iMi^hly  discre<litcd  by  the  Commune  and  in  its  stead,  or  rather  in  plaoe  of 
rc\<>]ution  and  strikes,  syndicalism  and  co-operation  appear.  Aboot  the  sanw 
time  the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx  l>cRan  to  exercise  a  stroof  influcaoe  on  social* 
istic  thovight  in  France.  Collectivism  in  its  various  forms  comet  to  the  front 
till  it  is  completely  triumphant  at  the  GmgrcM  of  Ifareefllet  in  li^  An 
alliance  with  the  reptiblicans,  seeking  support  among  the  mimi  and  promii- 
ing  extensive  reforms  was  effected,  the  radicals  making  common  cassc  with 
them  in  the  election  of  1893. 

But  for  a  decade  or  more  before  this  the  govemnsent  had  been  forced  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  more  urgent  of  the  social  and  economic  prnMfms  The 
group  in  control  of  the  government  to  18^  was  indifferent  and  hoitfle  to  tfct 
(icnuinds  of  labor.  It  considered  that  it  had  done  quite  enoofli  by  CrtaUhmiK 
free  and  compulsory  e<lucation.  But  with  1879  power  pamed  cntirc||  IiMd  Ifct 
hands  of  the  Republicans.    In  1881  came  the  law  for  the  freedom  of  the 
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in  1882  the  extension  of  elementary  instruction  to  all.  After  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  light  the  famous  law  uf  1884  was  passed  which  granted  to  the  working 
man  not  only  the  right  of  association,  but  also  of  coalition.  "Qui  autorisait 
les  syndicates  et  les  unions  dc  syndicats."  During  the  long  controversy  over 
this  measure  the  senate  chosen  by  the  municipal  councils  repeatedly  revealed 
its  greater  conservatism  by  strenuous  opposition.  The  next  important  "legis- 
lation ouvricre"  came  with  the  alwlition  of  the  Uvrct  in  1890;  then  followed 
measures  for  the  protection  of  mine  workers,  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  lalx)r  for  women  and  children,  for  the  proper  inspection  of  factories,  for 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  mines  and  factories. 

The  work  is  clear  and  direct,  showing  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  historic 
forces  at  work  in  forcing  the  labor  legislation  on  a  reluctant  bourgeoisie 
which  is  still  opposed  to  the  Gambetta's  idea  'Talliance  du  le  proletariat  et 
de  la  bourgeouise."  There  is  a  poor  index,  an  excellent  table  of  contents 
and  an  up-to-date  bibliography. 

William  E.  Lingeldach. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Wyman,  Bruce.     Control  of  the  Market.     Pp.  vii,  282.     Price,  $1.50.     New 

York.  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.,  191 1. 
The  limits  of  a  brief  review  are  entirely  inadequate  for  more  than  an 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  Professor  Wyman  in  his  "Control 
of  the  Market."  This  little  book  admirably  summarizes  the  recent  extensions 
of  the  police  power  into  the  various  fields  of  business  regulation.  The 
various  conditions  which  call  for  public*  regulation  of  private  business,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  right  of  private  enterprises  to  fix  charges  and  determine 
supply  and  service,  are  carefully  set  forth,  and  the  views  of  the  various 
courts  are  fully  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  quotations  from  leading 
cases. 

Starting  with  a  discussion  of  the  tendency  toward  state  control,  the 
author,  in  Chapter  II,  explains  the  principle  on  which  the  form  of  public 
regulation  with  which  his  book  deals  is  based.  This  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  which  has  not  been  the  least  modified  by  the  tendency 
toward  regulation  in  various  lines,  that  competition,  which  in  another  place 
is  defined  as  "that  condition  of  business  which  puts  the  distributors  at  the 
mercy  of  their  public,"  should  be  continued. 

Next  in  order  Professor  Wyman  explains  the  diflferent  methods  by  which 
competition  has  been  controlled  by  the  establishment  of  various  forms  of 
monopoly,  including  contracts  between  manufacturers  and  distributors  by 
which  they  are  given  unfair  advantages,  coercion  by  labor  unions,  and  pres- 
sure by  various  forms  of  trade  combination.  In  connection  with  this  sum- 
mary of  successful  attempts  at  monopolization  is  given  an  outline  of  what 
the  courts  have  regarded  as  unfair  methods  of  competition  employed  by 
these  various  combinations. 

The  author  next  approaches  the  solution  of  the  problem  presentefl  by 


Book  Dopartmomi  %^s 

tj.i  .u^i3»ity  for  public  reguUiiofi.  He  tedt  titti  tlie  power  oi  the  »utc 
»liuiild  be  cxtcnilcd  over  all  forms  of  bittiimt  whicb  irc  aifcctc^l  villi  a 
public  interest,  and  that  when  mooopoljr  it  cttiMidwd  ia  u^  iadnstfy,  ifat 
public  interest  immediately  emerge^  iinet  ibt  public  it  focvtd  le  dctl  wkk 
the  inunit|H>ly  which,  in  the  tbtcncc  of  public  fCfnlalliMi,  cm  cbaift  tuck 
prices  and  impose  such  conditions  ts  it  plctict.  retCraiatd  oolfy  hf  Ibt  fnr 
uf  unprot'itably  reducing  the  demand  for  its  product  or  scnriesiL  TUt 
restraint,  as  Professor  Wyman  clearly  shows,  is  entire^ 
protect  the  public  against  the  use  of  monopolistic  power. 

Ttie  solution  of  the  proliirm  the  author  finds  in  ibt 
every  form  of  monopolistic  enterprise  of  the  power  of  rtgidtlioi^  dlbtr  bf 
some  form  of  public  commission,  a  device  whose  general  applicilloa  bt 
seems  to  approve,  or  by  general  statutes  to  be  interpreted  bf  tbt 
Sn.h  an  extension  of  public  rcKufation  he  finds  to  be  entirely 
with  the  principle  of  fair  competition  and  indeed  essential  to  the 
tion  of  that  principle,  since  in  the  at>sence  of  the  present  regulation  of 
opoly  he  fmds  that  the  imminent  alternative  will  be  fU 
monopolistic  industries. 

Aside  from  the  important  contribution  which  it  makes  to  tbt 
of  the  so-called  trust  problem,  the  Control  of  the  Market  will  be 
ftil  hy  every  attorney  in  contact  with  large  huiineit  operationi^  and 
valuable  in  connection  with  university  counct  fai  public  regnlatiQa. 

EowAta  S.  MiABC 
Untversify  of  Pennsylvania, 


REPORT  OP   THE   BOARD   OP   DIRECTORS   OP   THE   AMERICAN 

ACADEMY  OP  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  POR 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1911. 


I.    Review  of  the  Academy's  Activities 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  your  Board  to  be  able  to  place  before 
you  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  record  of  the  expanding  influence  of  the 
Academy.  With  ever-increasing  faith  in  the  mission  which  the  Academy  has 
to  perform,  your  Board  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  Academy  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  formation  and  guidance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  year  1911  has  witnessed  an  important  step  forward  in  this  respect. 
The  publications  of  the  Academy  as  well  as  its  sessions  have  been  arranged  with 
a  view  to  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  important  political, 
social  and  industrial  problems  confronting  the  country.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  is  attested  by  the  widespread  discussion  to  which  both  our  publications 
and  meetings  have  given  rise. 

Your  Board  desires  again  to  emphasize  a  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been 
repeatedly  called  in  successive  annual  reports.  The  Academy's  activities  are 
considerably  hampered  by  the  absence  of  an  endowment  fund,  and  it  is  the* 
hope  of  your  Board  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  our  members  will  co- 
operate in  supplying  this  fundamental  need  for  the  further  development  of  the 
Academy's  activities.  A  separate  building  for  the  conduct  of  our  publication 
work  and  the  holding  of  our  sessions  should  be  provided,  with  sufficient  addi- 
tional endowment  to  enable  the  Academy,  through  a  series  of  fellowships,  to 
conduct  independent  investigations.  It  is  the  hope  of  your  Board  that  when 
the  Academy  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  in  1914, 
we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  important  purpose. 

II.    Publications 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  the 
q>ecial  voltmies  issued  by  the  Academy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most 
cases  these  si^jects  are  selected  a  year  in  advance.  The  Academy  is  under 
obligatioEis  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Board,  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
the  Associate  Editors,  Prof.  E.  C.  Stowell,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Prof.  Thos.  Con- 
way, Jr.,  Prof.  S.  S.  Huebner  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Publication  Board  for  the  foresight  which  they  have  shown  in 
sdecUng  the  subjects  of  these  special  volumes.     In  most  cases  these  volumes 
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have  appouttd  when  the  atuatioii  ol  the  oooslfy  «m  *«"tntrtTilirl  oa  the 
tioot  to  which  they  rtUte.  and  have  eserted  no  mnaSi  IsAut^^*  In  tk«  U^m^i'u^ 
ct  a  sane  and  healthy  puhUc  opiaioo. 


During  the  year  191 1,  the  foOowing  ipedal  veioam  appouwdt 

January *'  Ekctnc  Railway  TruMportatko." 

March **  Public  Health  Movement.** 

May  "IViUtkal  and  Social  ProffToai  in  Utln-AflMricn.' 

July  "  Riaka  in  Modem  Indnitfy/* 

September "American  Produce  Exchange  MarlesU.** 

November '*Coauni«ion  Government  in  American  Qtk*.*' 

In  nddition,  there  were  iaued  during  191 1  the 
January "Need  for  Currency  Rcfbnn. 


May  "  Uving  Wage  of  Women  Worlnm** 

July .                  . "  UnUonn  ChiM  Labor  Law*.** 
September *' Work  of  the  National  Connmen' 


III.    Mbitings 
I  >t>nng  tnc  year  i  v  i  i  mc  Academy  has  held  the  foUowing  meetmg^: 

January  19 "The  Conaervatioo  of  Natund  Reaonscci.** 

February  28 "The  Menace  of  War  as  Europe  Seea  It.** 

April  7  and  8.  .  ."Risks  in  Modem  Industry"  (5  searions). 

October  27 "Program  of  Modem  Social  Reform"  (3 

November  2.^    .   "The  Pure  Food  and  Oragi  Act,  lu 

and  Effect." 
December  13. .  ."Shall  the  United  States  Ratify  the  Pendteg  Arbitm- 

tton  Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Piaaee?^ 


IV.    M 

The  membership  of  the  Academy  on  the  31st  of  December,  1911,  was S,I41, 
with  a  sul>8cription  list  of  563,  nuUdng  a  total  of  5,706.  Of  the  5,143  mcnberv, 
1.157  arc  rt-sidcnts  of  Philadelphia,  3,784  arereadenUof  the  Vnitcd  Sutcs  out- 
side  of  Philadelphia,  and  202  are  foreign  members.  Of  the  563  sobacriptaona, 
2  arc  Philadelphia,  503  United  Sutea  outaide  of  Philadelphia,  and  5S  farrifB. 
«  '       h  the  membership  on  the  31st  of  J>eccmber.  1910,  W9  ted  that  in 

:.i  membership  there  is  a  gain  of  123,  in  the  mcnibMihip  ef  the 
I  .  titsdde  of  PhiUulelphia  508,  and  in  the  foreign  mendiefihip  n  loas 

.  I  ;;:.  of  631  in  the  membership  list.  In  the  sohacriptian  lisi  there  ia a 
Rain  of  49  in  the  United  SUitcA  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  a  ksei  of  5  in  the 
foreign  subscriptions,  making  a  total  gain  in  membcrriiip  and  sobacripliona  lor 
the  year  of  68a 
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Nine  members  have  been  transferred  to  the  Hfe  membership  roll: 

Richard  B.  Bennett. 
WiUiam  S.  Myers. 
Charles  N.  Dietz. 
Baron  Y.  Hayashi. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hodder. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Bumham. 
Henry  L.  Shattuck. 
James  McC.  Mitchell. 
Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa. 

During  the  year  the  Academy  has  lost  through  death  63  of  its  members, 
2  of  whom  were  life  meml>ers.  The  death  of  these  members  has  deprived  the 
Academy  of  some  very  warm  friends  and  enthusiastic  workers. 

V.    Financial  Condition 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  The  accounts  were  submitted 
to  Messrs.  E.  P.  Moxey  and  Company  for  audit  and  a  copy  of  their  statement 
is  herewith  app>cnded. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  expense  incident  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
a  special  fund  amounting  to  $1 ,485  was  raised.  The  Board  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  contributors  to  this  fund. 

VI.    Conclusion 

Your  Board  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  ever-increasing 
circle  of  Academy  members  who  are  showing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Academy, 
not  only  through  advice  and  suggestion,  but  also  in  stirring  up  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Academy  in  the  sections  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Work 
of  this  character  strengthens  the  hold  of  the  Academy  on  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  enables  us  more  fully  to  perform  the  national  service  for  which 
the  Academy  was  founded. 

The  auditor's  report  is  appended. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  13,  1912. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wood, 

Treasurer,  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia, 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  report  that  we  have  audited  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  its  fiscal 
year  ended  December  30,  191 1. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  and  the 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  EHsbursements  submitted  herewith  are  correct. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  P.  Moxey  &  Co. 
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BaLinrft  Cash  on  FT  And.  rVmwi 

SCHEDULE  - 

iber5l.  1910.... 
RKrarrs. 

A" 

1. 

$4,251.50 

A     uialSolMCfipCiQIIl... 

1.!.  Membmhiia 

Spcinul  ContriUitions 

SutMcriptions  to  PubUcmtioos 

Saks  oT  PubUcatkmi 

Income  from  InvesUnents. . . . 

% 

rt. 

$6,564.25 
124.25 
196.99 
1.416.85 
494.88 
251.19 

20.225  52 
M6  58 
1.895  08 
2.609  64 
5.791  66 
2.675  85 

Invcslmcntt  paid  off 

5.000.00 

Intcreit  oo  DqxMits 

DisBtmsnonr 

58.24 

OflSce  Expense: 
Office  Snlanes  (9  clerks). . . 
SpedAlOericia  Service.... 
Telephone  and  Telegraph. . 

$4IA50.aS 

Poctace 

Statkxiery  and  Supplies. . . 

Prdgfat,  Express,  Car  Para 

I.  etc 

$8,8M.19 

Philadelphia  Meetings: 
Han  Rentals 

$478.58 

1.599.22 

44.57 

862.91 

Sutionery,  Engraving  and  Printing 
Clerical  Services 

Expenses  of  Speakers. 

md  Circulars 

2.784. 8S 

PubUdty  Expense: 
Pamphlets,  Cards.  Letters  i 
Postage 

$2,447.86 
1.572.61 

Publication  of  Annals: 

Printing 

Reprints 

Pbstagc... 
Advertising 
Smidrics 

.$15,654.50 

620.56 

916.24 

158.00 

8.50 

15,517.80 

Investments  Purchased 

.    $6,000  00 
i        414.06 

Interest,  Premiums  and  Oomi 

nisikiotonabov^ 

6.414.06 

It  YS4  ail 

- 

Balaaoe,  December  50, 191 1 . . 

$5,964.48 
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SCHEDULE  "B" 

Stalement  of  Assets  and  LiabilUies  Deumber  30,  igii. 

Assets. 

Investments, 

S3.000.     St.  Louis  &  Merchants  Bridge  Co.  (1st  Mtg.  6's— 1929) $3,000. 00 

3,000.     Pcnna.  &  New  York  Canal  &  R.  R.  Co.  (4j's~1939) 3,000.00 

3,000.    Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Bldg.  Co.  (5 's— 1929) 3,000. 00 

5,000.     West  Chester  Lighting  Company  (1st  Mtg.  5 '8—1950) 5,000.00 

3,000.     St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  Ry.  (General  Mtg.5's— 1931)  3,000.00 

3,500.     Mortgages  (3  years  at  6%  dated  Dec.  15,  1909) 3,500.00 

3,000.    Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Eric  (1st  Mtg.  5's— 1947) 3,000.00 

5,000.     I^ike  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  Co.  (Deb.  4's— 1928). .  4,801 .  25 
3,000.     Market  Street  Elevated  Passenger  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.  4's— 

1955) 2,786. 25 

5,000.     Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Co.  (Gen.  5's— 1919)..  5,000.00 
3,000.     New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  (Deb.  4's 

—  1934) 2,812.50 

5,000.     Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  (Sinking  Fund  5's — 1940)  . .  4,975.00 

5,000.     Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  (Collateral  Trust  4j's— 1930)  5,000 .  00 

5,000.     New  York  &  Erie  Railway  (2d  Mtg.  5's) 5,000.00 

Cash  in  Bank 3,964,45 


$57,839.45 
LlACILITIES. 


None. 
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Burefttt  of  Public  Efficiency,  Chicago, 
300. 

Bureau  of  Street  Qeaning,  New  York 
City,  114. 

Bureau  of  Supplies,  New  York,  84. 

Bureau  of  Water  Register,  83. 

Bureau  of  water  supply,  83. 

Burks,  Jbssb  D.  The  Outlook  for 
Municipal  Efficiency  in  Philadel- 
phia. 245-261. 

Cartwricbt,  Otho  Grandford. 
Efficiency  in  County  Government, 
193-203. 

Catskill  aqueduct,  94. 

Charities,  69,  231;  Philadelphia,  254. 

Charity  administration,  1 76. 

Charity  bureau,  231. 

Charters,  10,  57,  204,  281. 

Chicago,  103,  106,  139,  281. 

Child  Saving,  Efficiency  in,  69-70. 

Child  Welfare  Commission,  272. 

Children  receiving  public  school  educa- 
tion, 163/. 

Cincinnati,  235,  262,  281. 

Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  The.  Rufus  E,  Miles, 
262-269. 

Citizenship,  efficiency  in,  19;  and  the 
government,  23. 

City  funds,  268,  298. 

City  government,  efficiency  in,  3. 

City  plans,  155,  178. 

City  program,  efficient,  6. 

Civil  service,  16,  17,  18,  105/.,  259, 
283,  289,  293,  297,  298,  301. 

Classification  of  municipal  expendi- 
tures, 32. 

Qevcland,  Ohio,  171. 

Cleveland,  Frederick  A.  The  Need 
for  Coordinating  Municipal,  State 
and  National  Activities,  23-39, 
239. 

Clowes,  J.  H.  Efficiency  in  Water 
Revenue  Collection,  86-92. 


Coal  testing,  98. 

CoDB  FOR  New  Jersey  Cities,  A  Pro. 
POSED  Municipal.  D.  O.  Decker, 
204-212. 

Commission  on  Congestion,  187. 

Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, National,  23. 

Commission  of  Standardization,  New 
York,  76,  98. 

Commission  government,  14,  19,  205, 
218,  281;  for  counties,  200. 

Commission  statute,  New  Jersey,  225. 

Commons,  John  R.,  271. 

Comparative  mortality,  statistics  for, 
70. 

Comprehensive  inquiry,  Chicago,  282 

/. 

Connell,  William  H.  Standardiza- 
tion of  Specifications  for  PubUc 
Works,  127-137. 

Construction  work,  1 1 7. 

Consumption  of  water,  New  York  City, 
82. 

Contracts,  Chicago,  285-297. 

Cook  County,  281. 
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TIMBER  BOND  FEATURES 


By  T.  S.  McGratii. 


The  busneet  of  loaning  money  secured  by  mortMee  on  timber 
lands  18  an  old  one  and  was  extensively  practiced  beCoro  the  timber 
bond  came  into  existence.  This  custom  oC  borrowing  and  lendinc 
led  to  the  plan  of  making  several  notes  for  small  amounts  when  the 
mortgage  was  large.  The  business  gradually  evolved  the  present 
system  of  issuing  bonds  to  represent  the  divisions  of  the  loan.  The 
first  mortgage  protecting  a  loan  on  timber  land  should  always  be  a 
prior  lien  on  the  property  and  the  records  must  show  the  titles  to  be 
beyond  doud  or  dispute.  The  serial  bond  is  the  fonn  most  often 
employed  when  the  borrower  is  an  operating  ooooeni.  If  the  bor- 
rower is  not  cutting  wood  or  depleting  the  security,  a  straight  term 
bond  is  more  satisfactory.  The  form  of  bond  and  the  tenns  of  the 
mortgage  ^nll  be  modified  to  meet  the  current  conditions.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  formulated  to  govern  cither  the  financial 
or  the  technique  of  the  bond.  The  legal  phases  of  a  timber 
arc  peculiariy  subject  to  x'ariation  and  each  loan  is  a 
The  timber  must  be  cruised  and  the  property  valued  by  competent 
cxfXTts.  and  when  the  mortgagor  is  operating,  the  aoooimts  should 
be  regulariy  audited. 

The  purposes  for  which  bonds  are  issued  are  to  enable  the  makers 
thereof  to  borrow  woiking  capital,  to  buy  and  hokl  commercial  forests, 
to  so  extend  or  body  up  the  present  ownership  of  their  timber  proper- 
ties as  to  acquire  enough  raw  material  for  future  needs;  to  modern- 
ize miUs  and  plants  in  order  to  eliminate  waste,  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  lower  the  selling  price  of  wood  products.  When 
bonds  are  issued  by  new  companies  for  the  purpose  of  cunstnictint 
miUs  or  loggmg  plants  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigkl 
investigation.  There  are  certain  locations  where  additional  produc- 
tion may  now  be  safe.  The  capacity  of  equipment  in  the 
mills  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand  in  roost 
and  also  any  increase  of  consumption  that  is  likely  to  arise  during 
the  next  several  years.    Companies  organised  to  expkxt  timber  and 

(I) 
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speculate  in  commercial  forests  are  becoming  numerous.  They  are 
selling  bonds,  stocks  and  profit  sharing  certificates  with  glowing  pa[xjr 
prospects.  They  use  the  literature  and  argimients  of  certain  well 
meaning  but  misguided  enthusiasts,  to  show  that  an  imminent  wood 
famine  is  impending,  which  will  multiply  the  value  of  their  securities 
by  enabling  them  to  charge  fabulous  jjriccs  for  the  timber  they  may 
own.  The  offerings  of  these  philanthropists  should  be  studiously 
avoided. 

The  serial  is  a  form  of  bond  under  which  the  entire  amount  of 
the  loan  is  issued  at  the  same  time  and  certain  portions  of  it,  known 
as  serials,  are  due  and  paid  on  named  dates.  This  form  of  timber 
bond  is  attractive  to  banks  and  institutions  who  desire  to  place  their 
funds  for  specific  periods.  The  banks  buy  the  early  serials  of  timber 
loans  and  usually  take  all  that  mature  during  the  first  five  years. 
Institutions  wisliing  to  place  funds  for  a  definite  time,  without  danger 
of  not  being  able  (o  realize  when  their  cash  money  wants  arrive,  buy 
serials  that  fall  due  aroimd  the  date  on  which  they  will  need  funds. 
Investors  buy  the  long  time  serials  and  straight  term  bonds.  The 
old  line,  straight  term  bond,  is  issued  on  timber  properties  owned 
by  holding  companies  or  forest  companies,  and  may  run  for  any  period 
from  three  years  up.  Tliis  bond  makes  a  good  investment  for  insti- 
tutions and  individuals. 

The  greatest  opposition  to  the  timber  bond  as  an  investment 
arose  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fire  risk.  Certain  docu- 
ments, speeches  and  writings  carry  many  allusions  to  the  damage 
done  by  fire  in  growing  timber.  Interested  parties  have  circulated 
volumes  of  misleading  statements  that  have  been  repeated  in  parrot 
style  by  hordes  of  pseudo  experts  and  self-appointed  guardians.  The 
forester  works  the  forest  for  a  future  as  well  as  a  present  supply  of 
commercial  wood.  He  is  taught  to  foresee  the  needs  of  to-morrow 
through  the  confusion  of  to-day.  His  educated  mind  and  trained 
eye  turn  to  the  young  growth  on  the  timber  land  as  the  nearest  source 
of  raw  material  to  provide  the  lumber  and  pulp  requirements  of  a 
few  years  hence.  He  realizes  the  urgency  of  protecting  this  young 
growth  from  its  worst  enemy — the  ground  fire.  The  seed,  the  plant- 
let  and  the  baby  tree  are  precious  to  the  heart  of  the  true  forester. 
His  profession  teaches  him  to  protect  them  as  that  of  the  physician 
teaches  the  latter  to  protect  the  life  of  his  patient.  The  doctor  eter- 
nally writes,  preaches  and  argues  about  being  careful  of  our  health 
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and  guaidiiig  agidnst  gennt  and  dimae.  The 
and  oontiiniously  cautiooi  us  against  our  caretai  tm  of  timber  and 
the  danger  o£  fire.  The  ground  fire  oeeps  along  the  floor  of  the  fartti 
and  destroys  seeds,  seedlings  and  snuitt  young  giomh.  It  causes 
no  loss  in  the  mature  timber,  Imt  it  does  menace  the  future  supply. 

The  fire  risk  in  mcrdumtablc  timber  is  chiefly  confined  to  certain 
localities,  and  as  in  the  United  Sutes  these  sites  constitute  a  smaO 
percentage  of  the  total  timber  stand,  the  fire  hasard  can  be  diminaled 
from  consideration  as  far  as  the  bond  buyer  is  concerned.  Loans 
are  not  made  on  timber  in  a  district  that  is  subject  to  posribia  fira 
mk,  but  cxTn  in  places  where  this  danger  is  greatest,  investnienla 
in  mature  timber  are  far  safer  than  is  generally  believed. 

The  fire  risk  is  not  the  {irrcatcst  danger  to  the  standing  tree.  Old 
age,  insects,  animals  and  fungi,  combined  with  wind  sionns, 
more  damage  to  timber  than  does  the  fire  element.  Our 
government  spends  larf^e  sums  of  money  annuaOy  in  supporting  a 
bureau  of  forestry  throu^^h  which  it  super\Hses  the  forest  reserves  and 
distributes  literature  on  timber  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
The  bureau  of  forestry  maintains  in  its  employ  a  force  of  foresters 
and  other  experts.  It  also  employs  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  farest 
rangers  and  fire  wardens.  In  this  way  the  national  goirenmieot 
makes  heavy  donations  towaixl  the  elimination  of  the  fire  loss  in 
ing  timber.  Some  of  the  states  also  provide  a  forest  patrol 
It  is  unfortunate  and  to  be  regretted  that  certain  men  employed  in 
the  forest  service  devote  more  time  to  the  politics  of  the  position  than 
to  their  duties.  The  forest  ranger  answers  a  useful  purpose,  and 
when  he  works  within  his  legitimate  pro\4ncc  his  services  are  valuable. 
When  the  forest  ranger  becomes  a  politkaan  and  a  press  agent  he 
loses  his  value  as  a  patrolman  and  conservator.  But  even  at  his 
best,  the  ranger  cannot  be  compared  in  effectiveness  or  be  placed  in 
the  same  dass  with  the  silviculturist  and  the  dendrologist  in  aMuring 
a  continuance  of  the  stand  of  rommerrial  timber.  This  £act  will 
inevitably  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  when  thc>*  com- 
mence to  use  their  judgment  in  these  matters  and  are  guided  by  rea- 
son rather  than  swayed  by  sentiment 

In  considering  timber  as  security  for  bond  issues  the  state,  county 
and  district  of  kxaition  must  be  carefully  scnitiniaed.  There  are 
counties  in  certain  states  where  the  tax  on  timber  is  exorbitant  and 
investors  should  not  buy  bonds  secured  by  timber  itanding  in  thoaa 
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oounties.  In  N'aluing  the  security  under  a  timber  bond  mortgage  it  is 
important  that  it  be  considered  from  the  basis  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  There  are  tree  weeds  which  mingle  ^ith  the  useful  varieties; 
so.  to  be  safe,  the  loan  must  be  secured  by  a  good  quality  of  commer- 
cial timber  in  an  accessible  location.  This  timber  must  not  only  be 
marketable,  but  of  such  grades  as  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices. 

The  unit  of  measurement  in  the  timber  industry  is  the  "board 
foot."  The  board  foot  is  a  piece  of  lumber  one  foot  long,  by  one 
foot  wide,  by  one  inch  thick.  By  this  unit  is  estimated  the  stumpage 
on  timber  lands,  the  capacity  of  mills,  and  all  other  transactions  in 
the  business.  The  number  of  cords  or  board  feet  on  a  piece  of  land 
\\ill  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tract,  the  nature  of  the  stand,  and 
the  kind  and  quality  of  trees.  The  number  of  logs  in  a  tree  will  vary 
according  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
product  that  can  be  manufactured  from  a  log  will  depend  on  the 
particular  log.  The  character  of  the  timber,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  it,  will  vary  with  the  species  and  site,  also  the  selling  and  shipping 
of  timber  are  much  affected  by  the  nature  and  location  of  the  ground. 
The  analyst,  who  investigates  a  timber  loan  for  a  bond  house  or  a 
borrower,  or  who  reviews  and  values  a  timber  tract  for  an  investor, 
can  tell  in  a  general  way  the  varieties  and  quality  of  woods  growing 
in  a  given  locality  and  on  a  specified  description;  but  before  he  can 
arrive  at  the  definite  value  of  a  tract  of  timber,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  thereon  or  investing  therein,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  examine  the  tract  and  know  the  species  and  quality  of  timber 
and  nature  of  the  logging  chance.  The  value  of  the  timber  will  be 
governed  not  only  by  its  stand  and  quality,  but  by  its  accessibility 
and  the  cost  of  logging.  The  cost  of  logging  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  property  mortgaged  as  security  for 
timber  loans,  the  bonds  usually  carry  the  guarantee  of  some  individ- 
ual. When  possible  it  is  desirable  that  this  guarantee  should  be  that 
of  an  individual  whose  means  are  not  connected  with  the  business 
or  allied  industries.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  self-evident. 
This  guarantee  plan  has  raised  the  question  as  to  what  position  the 
guarantee  on  a  bond  issue  holds  amongst  the  liabilities  of  the  guar- 
antor. It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  guarantee  on  a  bond 
issue  would  rank  with  the  unsecured  debts  of  the  guarantor,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  a  promissory  note. 


A 


On  o[)c*mtinK  profitriuM  a  liiiikiug  (und  calling;  fee  the 
of  a  certain  amount  }jer  thoamid  feet  or  oonl  an  the  timber  is 
or  nmnufactttrcd,  is  deposited  with  the  trustee  for  the  niinnmA  of 
the  serials  as  they  fall  due.  The  sinldng  fund  should  be 
to  protect  these  serials,  but  it  should  ixH  be  so  heavy  as  to 
haidship  to  the  borrower.  The  amoiuit  paid  to  the  sinldng  Imd 
\nll  be  governed  by  the  valtie  of  the  timber,  the  capacity  of  the  mills, 
the  life  of  the  loan  and  the  sise  of  the  serials.  There  are  two  methods 
of  paying  to  the  sinking  ftmd.  and  when  properiy  managed*  ooe  is  aa 
good  as  the  other. 

In  some  loans  a  supplement  called  a  "releMing  list"  is  attached 
to  the  mortgage,  describing  by  paroeb  and  contents,  the  lands  tmder 
the  mortgage.  When  the  operator  desires  to  cut  the  timber  oo  any 
ineoe  of  land,  he  indicates  its  description  on  the  releasing  list  and 
liays  to  the  trustee  the  amount  of  money  shown  as  the  value  of  this 
tinit)er  on  llic  releasing  list.  The  valtie  of  the  timl)cr  is  based  on  the 
cruise  made  for  the  bond  issue,  and  any  overrun  at  the  mills  is  in  Csvor 
of  the  operator.  This  system  of  pa>ing  to  the  sinking  fund  enables 
the  operator  to  handle  the  timber  on  any  piece  of  land  as  he  Mes  fit. 
If  there  is  any  wood  he  desires  to  leave  standing,  he  may  do  so. 

Under  the  other  system  the  operator  pays  to  the  sinking  fond 
s«)  much  a  thousand  feet  or  cord  on  the  output  of  the  mills.  Under 
tills  s>'stem  the  operator  does  not  tell  the  trustee  the  timber  he  is  to 
cut.  Instead  he  renders  a  monthly  or  a  qtmrterly  statement,  as  the 
case  may  be,  showing  the  outfnit  of  tlie  plant  during  the  preceding 
month  or  quarter,  and  remits  the  sinking  fund  price  for  this  amount 
Under  this  method  any  overrun  from  the  scale,  as  shown  by  the  cnttse 
tmder  which  the  loan  is  negotiated,  is  in  favor  of  the  hondholriBf. 
The  objection  raised  to  this  latter  system  is  that  a  dishnnwit  oompany 
operating  under  it  could  skin  the  property  of  the  choicest  wood,  on 
the  sale  of  which  it  ^-ould  make  a  big  profit.  Disposing  of  this 
choice  material  at  a  price  that  would  give  a  large  return  over 
ing  fund  rcqttirements  would  enabte  the  company  to  withdraw  a 
pait  of  its  assets  from  under  the  mortgage,  and  shoukl  deiault  occur 
after  a  few  years,  the  bondholders  might  find  themselves  with  a 
rather  worthless  piece  of  ctilled  timber  land  as  the  only  means  of 
realizing  on  their  loan. 

Both  systems  are  used  by  the  most  cooservative  houses.  Oa 
sectionijEed  land  the  releasing  list  works  very  well,  but  on  land  that 
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is  not  scctionizcd,  or  on  land  on  which  for  any  other  reason  it  would 
be  a  difficulty  or  a  hardship  to  use  this  system,  the  plan  of  monthly 
or  quarterly  payments  is  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Like 
all  other  rules,  both  of  these  have  their  exceptions  and  they  must 
be  used  \^'ilh  judj:jment.  Both  are  perfectly  safe  in  projxjr  hands, 
and  neither  of  them  is  safe  in  incapable  hands.  It  is  certain  that  if 
the  operators  are  dishonest  they  will  endeavor  to  find  some  method 
of  robbing  the  proi^erty  regardless  of  the  check  system  employed. 

Both  of  these  systems  should  be  protected  by  clauses  in  the 
mortgage  permitting  the  trustee  to  have  the  books  of  the  mortgagor 
audited  and  its  lands  inspected  at  any  time.  An  inspection  of  the 
land  \^^ll  show  what  portions  have  been  cut  over  and  what  wood 
has  been  removed.  This  inspection  will  constitute  a  check  of  the 
cutover  land  with  the  cruise  under  which  the  bond  issue  was  nego- 
tiated. A  comparison  of  the  original  cruise  and  the  timber  left  on 
the  land  will  show  exactly  what  has  been  taken  off.  An  audit  of 
the  books  will  exiiibit  the  financial  condition  of  the  comjmny  and 
show  how  much  material  has  been  credited  to  the  cutover  lands, 
which  when  compared  with  the  original  cruise  and  the  present  check 
of  the  lands,  will  quickly  disclose  any  discrepancies,  should  such 
exist.  These  check  cruises  and  audits  made  occasionally  will  pro- 
tect the  bondholders  and  make  either  one  of  the  sinking  fund  pay- 
ment systems  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  operator. 

In  addition  to  the  sinking  fund  paid  on  wood  cut  from  its  own 
land,  should  a  company  operating  imder  a  bond  issue  manufacture 
lumber  or  pulp  from  wood  not  cut  on  its  own  land,  it  should  pay  the 
trustee  a  certain  toll  on  all  such  material  manufactured,  this  toll 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  as  a  rental  for  the  use  of 
the  machinery  and  equipment  held  by  the  trustee  under  the  mort- 
gage. This  charge  for  the  use  of  equipment  to  manufacture  raw 
material  not  taken  from  the  lands  under  the  mortgage  will  act  as 
an  offset  to  any  desire  that  might  exist  to  employ  the  plants  to  make 
profits  ono  utside  material. 

When  the  sinking  fimd  has  on  deposit  more  money  than  is  neces- 
sary to  retire  the  current  serial,  this  money  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase and  retirement  of  bonds  from  other  serials.  The  mortgage 
usually  provides  that  bonds  can  be  called  at  a  certain  premiimi  either 
for  the  reduction  of  sinking  fund  deposits  or  for  the  retirement  of  the 
loan.    The  premium  at  which  six  per  cent  bonds  can  be  called  should 
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U*  three  poinU,  the  three  per  cuiu  h&ag  laiflictmt  to  oovw  iix  mootlif 
iiitcnsit.  In  many  caaet  the  first  tnttmatioii  thmt  a  bondholder  has 
of  the  call  of  his  bonds  is  when  he  presenu  his  ooitpoas  on  the  inters 
est  payment  date.  The  interest  dates  are  six  months  apart  and, 
consequently,  the  prcmiimi  should  be  suflkknt  to  pay  sb  months 
interest.  Some  bonds,  of  ooune,  offer  to  pay  big  prenriums  when  they 
are  called  for  payment,  but  we  are  deaUng  here  with  a  very 
tive  investment  that  returns  a  good  rate  of  interest,  carries  the 
kind  of  security  behind  it.  and  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speculative  premiums. 

The  bonds  to  be  retired  by  excess  sinldng  fund  moneys  should 
be  taken  from  the  next  serials  coming  doe.  Some  mortgages  call 
for  the  retirement  of  bonds  in  the  reverse  of  their  numerical  oitler, 
but  this  method  is  positively  dangerous  for  the  borrower,  is  oC  no 
benefit  to  the  bondholder,  and  is  always  a  hardship  on  the  operator. 
No  sound  argument  can  be  advanced  to  show  why  the  borruwer 
should  retire  a  serial  that  docs  not  fall  due  for  ten  yean  and  still 
owe  the  full  amount  of  a  serial  due  in  ax  months  or  twelve  months. 
A  railroad  strike,  an  accident  to  the  plant,  or  any  one  of  a  number 
of  possible  causes  might  render  it  impossible  to  accumulate  enough 
money  to  meet  the  next  serial,  but  the  fact  that  a  serial  due  ten 
years  of!  had  been  paid  and  cancelled  wcmld  not  prevent  a  delanit 
under  the  mortgage  and  the  possible  foreclosure  of  the  business. 
The  necessity  of  retiring  serials  in  the  reverse  of  their  iramerical 
order  weakens  a  bond  issue,  hampers  the  borrower  and  shows  an 
unfair  policy  on  the  part  of  the  bond  house  creating  such  loans. 

When  the  six  per  cent  timber  bond  first  came  on  the  market 
it  was  usually  sold  at  a  heavy  discount.  This  discount  was  gradually 
reduced  until  durii\g  recent  years  it  has  become  quite  reasonable. 
As  the  timber  bond  became  known  to  the  investing  public  and  as 
the  methods  of  issuing  such  bonds  and  safeguarding  timber  loans 
improved,  investors  gradually  grew  to  be  bigger  buyers  of  thew 
securities.  It  is  certain  that  for  going  concerns,  under  able  man- 
agement, and  properly  financed,  six  per  cent  is  too  high  a  rate  of 
interest  on  timber  bonds,  and  it  is  safe  to  pcophesy  that  within 
the  year  1912  the  rate  of  interest  on  timber  loans  wiH  become  flexible. 
The  best  loans  on  operating  properties  will  cease  paying  six  per  cent, 
whereas  six  per  cent  will  continue  as  a  fair  rate  on  the  non-operating 
properties  of  timber  holding  and  forest  growing  companies  and  on 
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the  properties  of  operatiiiR  companies  that  are  small  and  those  that 
are  not  in  the  highest  credit. 

One  of  the  objections  advanced  against  timber  securities  in  gen- 
eral and  timber  bonds  in  particular  is  that  the  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rial arc  being  so  rapidly  consumed  that  the  forests  will  be  depleted 
within  a  very  few  years,  causing  secimties  based  on  timber  to  become 
extinct,  and  the  houses  that  specialize  in  timber  bonds  forced  to 
rctire  from  business  and,  therefore,  be  probably  rendered  unable  to 
protect  loans  that  have  been  negotiated  through  them.  These 
objections  are  built  on  the  arguments  of  visionary  j^ropagandists 
and  arc  not  well  founded.  Therc  arc  ample  sui)plics  of  raw  timber 
in  this  country  to  make  the  business  a  permanent  one  under  careful 
management.  Timber  is  becoming  more  inaccessible  and  it  is  pro\yeT 
that  stumpage  close  to  the  great  rivers  and  railways,  the  highways 
of  commerce,  should  be  cut  before  the  wood  that  is  remote  from 
these  avenues.  It  is  only  natural  and  just  that  the  first  man  on  the 
ground  take  possession  of  the  choicest  properties.  There  is  enough 
timber  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  make  the  timber  bond  stable 
and  a  perfectly  safe  investment. 

The  timber  bond  is  the  greatest  insurance  yet  devised  against 
a  shortage  of  commercial  trees.  The  timber  bond  furnishes  the 
means  for  the  large  lumber  companies  to  buy  extensive  tracts  of 
stumpage,  cut  their  timber  and  operate  their  j^lants  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  Before  the  coming  of  the  timber  bond  the 
lumber  mills  were  owned  by  individuals,  firms  or  small  corporations 
who  were  not  financially  fitted  to  practice  economy  cither  in  their 
woods  operations  or  in  their  works.  The  timber  bond  renders  \k)s- 
sible  the  ownership  of  large  holdings  and  warrants  the  installation 
by  the  operating  company  of  a  department  of  forestry  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  logging  and  milling  departments.  The  timber 
bond  enables  the  company  to  borrow  money  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  permits  it  to  manage  the  timber  land  so  it  can  safely  arrange 
for  reproduction  and  future  cuttings.  The  timber  bond  will  provide 
the  money  for  growing  timber  on  absolute  forest  land  in  private 
ownership.  The  timber  bond  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  lum- 
ber and  pulp  industries. 


THE  SCIENCE  OP  TIMBER  VALUATION 


By  Jambs  D.  Lacby  ft  Co., 

TimlMr  Land  Ptetora:  Ghioafo,  SoUUe,  IVirtUiid,  New 


The  investor  in  timber,  for  ctther  a  long  ierm  bold  or  inumy 
diatc  conversion  into  lumber,  or  the  investor  in  bonds,  socitftd  by 
vtaiulin^:  tirnlKT  and  operating  plants,  is  entitled  to  reocive  the  suns 
inti-lli){cnt  Tv\x)n  on  the  amount  of  raw  material,  its  avaOabifity, 
quality,  adaptability  for  lo^^ng  and  operating  that  a  proipective 
purdiascr  of  a  cool  field,  irrigation  project,  water  power  or  inbie 
would  expect  to  obtain.  Many  well  known  names  ci  mmiiig,  water 
I)owcr  and  cool  cx|xnts  are  almost  household  woids  in  our  own  coon- 
try,  and  abroad  as  well;  w*  '  '  '  ation  and  water  power  mgincffri 
equipped  by  special  study  iiing  to  prepare  reports  and  esti- 

mates on  projects  requiring  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  doUan,  are 
ca^^crly  s<^)u^ht  by  investors  in,  and  promotoni  of,  such 

The  layman  who  invests  in  a  mine,  in  a  water-power, 
project  or  coal  field,  does  so  because  of  his  confidence  in  the  abiHty, 
commercial  standing  and  ii  of  the  specialist  who  has  reported 

on  the  property  under  cot  ion.    The  bank,  trust  company, 

bond  house  or  small  investor,  who  buys  the  stock  or  bonds  of  such 
1"  to  make  a  penonal  veriifi- 

c.  Moe  of  the  securities  going 

iK'fnro  the  investing  public;  hence  they  are  compelled  to  rdy  to  a 
wry  ^Tiat  extent  uixmi  tlie  n*ix>rtit)v'  expert  in  each  particular  and 
siKxiali/A'd  line.  In  llic  cai>c'  ul  stvuriiies  oflerod  for  sale  by  banks. 
trust  companies  and  bond  houses,  the  ftuids  usually  flow  from  a 
clientele  v.  *  implicit  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  integrity 

of  the  in  :  making  the  offering,  and  likewise  the  financial 

institutions  and  bond  houses  must  employ  the  services  oC  experts  of 
reoognixed  standing  in  their  vocations  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  properties  presently  to  be  otilixed  as  security.  Obvioiaiy 
these  experts  should  always  be  of  the  highest  integrity,  pciiscsscd 
of  great  experience,  and  in  whose  judgment  the  investor  has  the  ut- 
most confidence. 

This  bond  of  confidence  being  established  between  the  fiscal 

(9) 
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agent,  representing  the  maker  of  the  bonds,  and  the  expert  who  passes 
on  the  security  behind  the  bonds,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  investor 
on  the  other  imrt,  it  follows  that  the  result  is  almost  invariably  satis- 
factory, in  that  the  securities  are  handled  at  a  fair  measure  of  profit, 
and  the  buyers  of  them  are  satisfied  with  their  investment,  because 
of  their  faith  both  in  the  value  of  the  security  itself  and  the  means 
adopted  to  determine  it. 

Our  house  was  established  almost  tliirty-livc  years  aj^o  by  the 
present  senior  member  of  our  firm,  and  during  that  period  we  have 
specialized  in  timber,  timber  securities  and  the  correlated  industries 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  In  the  first  instance  our  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  south  at  a  time  when  entire  townships  of  vacant 
government  land  were  purchasable  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  and  when  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  white 
pine  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  passed  the  speculative  period 
of  its  history.  Early  in  the  decade  of  1890,  our  activities  centered 
in  demonstrating  the  merits  of  cypress  as  a  utility  and  specialty 
wood,  and  much  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  collalx)ration  with  the 
patentees  and  pioneer  manufacturers  of  the  mechanical  devices 
used  in  logging  cypress,  that  have  since  played  so  vital  a  part  in  the 
amazing  advance  in  its  stumpage  value. 

The  decade  inaugurated  by  the  year  1900  showed  great  advances 
in  the  stimipage  value  of  yellow  pine,  cypress  and  all  hardwoods 
throughout  the  country,  while  in  the  lake  states  the  price  of  white 
pine  stumpage  became  elevated  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  only 
be  purchased  as  an  adjunct  to  a  manufacturing  plant,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  operation.  During  this  decade  the  atten- 
tion of  lumbermen,  capitalists  and  others  was  directed  toward  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  northwest  and  British  Columbia.  The  same 
decade  witnessed  investments,  generally  on  the  part  of  lumbermen, 
in  tracts  of  high  grade  sugar  pine  in  California  and  southern  Oregon, 
or  the  utility  woods  of  the  northwest;  notably  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and 
hemlock,  which  in  the  previous  decade  were  not  actively  in  demand. 
Dating  from  that  same  year,  woods  that  had  enjoyed  no  established 
commercial  stumpage  value,  such  as  cot  ton  wood,  gum,  and  in  many 
localities,  hemlock,  received  their  first  recognition,  and  it  was  during 
this  decade  that  timber  bond  issues  were  evolved  and  quickly  took 
their  place  among  the  leading  popular  securities  sought  by  the  in- 
vestor at  a  time  of  impreccdented  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  industry 
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in  America  and,  except  to  uolaUid  tmtanrrf,  throaghout  the  older 
nations  of  the  worid. 

This  flow  of  proq)erity  continued  with  one  or  two  minar  set- 
liacks  until  the  financial  distttrbance  ci  1907  was  pcvcipiutcd  opon 
the  country.  Prom  1900  until  the  present  time  timber  bond  hwica 
amounting  to  millions  of  doUars  have  been  soocessfuUy  markoled  at 
par.  and  occasionally  premiums  have  been  paid  for  the  bonds  oC 
(vrtain  institutions. 

The  foregoing  preCaoe  to  the  general  paper  which  will  foOow. 
rief  rcsum<5  of  timlx^r  conditions  and  timber  bonds  since 

i  in  passing,  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that  with  one  or  two  cxoep* 

linns  the  milkers  of  the  bonds  have  met  aU  obligations  of  principal 

interest  at  maturity,  without  default;  and  that  in  no  instance 

•n  to  us  have  the  exijcrt's  fxrix>rts  on  the  security  back  of  the 
I n  .nils  themselves  been  found  other  than  as  reprrsentcd. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  timlxrr  land  :  nts  when  values 

were  low  and  the  Ixisis  of  valuation  was  u-.v..... .  die  public  domain 

ofTercd  in  bulk  at  the  Kovemment  price  of  one  dollar  and  twcnty-fix-c 
cents  per  acre,  or  the  entr>Tnan's  ** claim."  necessity  for  careful 
determination  of  the  volume  of  timber  on  a  given  acre  was  not  known. 
It  was  then  sufficient  that  the  purchaser  or  his  representative  shoukl 
KO  over  the  ground  suixTficially  and  satisfy  himsdf  that  the  area 
under  consideration  was  timlx*rcd.  If  all  the  factors  which  made 
for  value  were  satisfactory,  the  purchase  was  ooncfaided  and  the  owner 
rested  contentedly  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  early  on  the  ground 
and  that  he  had  secured  the  best. 

With  increased  stumpagc  values  and  the  investment  dL  \ufp 
sums  of  money  by  capitalists  and  lumlxmnen  who  were  attracted  to 
tho  field  by  the  pnjfiU  earned  through  sudi  speculations,  came  a 
demand  for  more  detailed  reports,  particularly  from  investors  who 
were  not  lumbermen  or  who  were  not  possessed  of  the  knowledso 
of  timlxn-  values.  Then  came  t'^**  «ti'vr.|mimnnt  <if  timfr^fit-^oal 
"timber  cruising*'  and  "cruisers." 

Beginning  in  the  da)*^  when  the  white  pine  fon3t»U  of  M 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  the  virgin  yellow  pine  an<! 
forests  of  the  gulf  states,  stretched  away  into  the  unknown. 

•  or  in  pairs,  disappeared  be>*ond  the  limits  of  ci\ 

ution  of  the  timber  cruiser  has  continucil  down  lu  ..-  ,.- 

time.    In  those  days  "land  lookers"  went  forth  to  cxpkire  and  re- 
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turned  after  weeks  or  months  to  report  that  on  certain  waters  or 
in  certain  townships  there  were  so  many  acres  that  would  cut  so 
many  million  feet  of  lumber.  Often  these  early  "land  lookers"  were 
unable  to  prepare  figures  or  written  reports.  Their  calculations 
were  carried  in  their  heads  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 

Then  there  gradually  came  into  use  various  methods  by  which 
averages  of  the  stand  of  timber  on  any  given  acreage  were  obtained, 
and  more  correct  reports  were  turned  in  by  cruisers.  That  certain 
sections  would  cruise  about  so  many  thousand  feet  per  acre,  with 
scant  additional  information  concerning  topography,  streams,  etc., 
was  about  the  substance  of  such  returns.  This  approximation  was 
occasionally  supplemented  by  some  meager  infonnation  about  the 
logging  conditions,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  general  location 
of  the  timber.  As  has  been  pointed  out  eventually  the  eyes  of  east- 
em  lumbermen  and  capitalists  were  turned  toward  the  forests  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  both  in  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia. 

It  is  well  knowTi  that  the  great  commercial  yellow  pine  forests 
of  the  south  consist  of  open  woods,  usually  free  from  underbrush 
of  suflficient  density  to  impede  vision.  The  cypress  is  foimd  in  only 
commercial  quantity  in  certain  sections  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia 
and  North  and  South  Carolina;  almost  always  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  bordering  the  sluggish 
bayous  near  their  coasts.  The  southern  hardwoods  are  more  widely 
distributed,  and  owing  to  the  mixed  stand  of  timber  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  than  either  yellow  pine  or  cypress,  for  in  the  latter 
type  cypress  constitutes  the  principal  forest  stand,  and  the  cruiser's 
attention  is  not  diverted  to  multiplicity  of  species.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  past  few  years  that  tupelo  gum,  the  under-forest 
of  cypress,  has  been  taken  into  account  in  cruising. 

The  same  element  of  technical  skill  in  estimating  that  is  now 
employed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  superfluous  in  most  estimat- 
ing contracts  in  the  south,  due  to  the  uniformity  of  species  and  stand 
of  timber  in  the  southern  forests,  and  especially  due  to  the  absence 
of  serious  topographical  obstacles  that  would  bear  upon  the  econo- 
mies of  logging.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  southern  states,  even 
apart  from  the  Appalachian  and  Ozark  ranges,  and  their  foot- 
hills, localities  exist  where  the  nature  of  the  grotmd  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  logging,  in  comparison  with  timlxjr  on 
the  so-called  **flat  woods'*  or  on  slightly  rolling  ground,  but  broadly 
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speaking,  the  omimerdal  fofCAs  of  the  aouth  ftand  apoB  cround 
highly  favorable  for  eoonomtcal  logging.  The  technical  tost  oC  thli 
paper  will  relate  chiefly  to  methodt  adoptod  by  us  in  the  west,  indtid- 
ing  British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  CahldniiA  and  the  Mates 
embraced  in  the  inter-moimtain  region.  When  oonditians  mn  en* 
countcitHl  in  the  south  similar  to  those  existing  in  any  of  the  above 
*  the  same  methods  oC  procedure  that  m  folbv 

.  ut  in  practical  operation. 

At  the  time  we  entered  the  western  field  we  put  in  use  a  system 
of  ( niisiiu:  wtiich  involved  an  actual  tree  count  on  a  given  numbsr 
ot  ^ln])>  usually  two  or  four,  across  each  forty  acre  subdivirioo 
or  *7orty."  Our  cruisers  attempted  to  count  and  dasstfy  the  trees 
on  strips;  a  "half-tally**  (62  paces,  or  55  yards)  in  width  on  cither 
si«Io  of  compass  lines  followed  by  the  estimators.  This  tnttovation 
was  viewed  unfavorably  by  those  who  still  clung  to  the  past.  Al- 
lh.ni;.;!i  I  v«  ti  such  a  system  in  the  li^'ht  of  the  present 
tivily  piimiiive,  time  and  the  methcxls  in  vogtie 
all  western  estimators  to-day  have  proven  that  it  was  a  step  in  the 
PK'ht  direction.  But  the  errors  found  in  such  work,  due  in  part  to 
the  heavy  undergrowth  in  most  western  forests,  compelled  nmfifi- 
cations  in  this  system  as  oiu-  experience  increased,  tmtil  the  method 
followed  by  us  at  this  time  was  developed. 

Nor  was  it  sunicient  that  the  system  alone  oC  cruising  dioald 
be  developed.  In  addition  the  problem  of  fmding  men  of  suflkicnt 
intc'ni}.:enoe  and  education  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing 
o)iuiiii<)ns  was  no  easy  one.  Howc\  er.  the  inevitable  evolution  hn 
continued,  until  to-day  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  throuichout 
the  west  expert  timber  cruisers  who  are  graduates  not  only  o(  the 
forest  schools  of  rcco{;nizciI  standing,  but  o£  naany  o£  the 
eastern  universities.  They  are  not  men  of  theory  alone,  i 
inii:ht  suppose.  They  have  gone  into  the  timlxr  as  loggen,  packers, 
1  ii  rks  or  compassmen.  They  have  Hved  the  life  and  done  the  work 
of  the  woods;  they  have  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  oC 
the  remote  w  *  *  scs  of  British  Columbia  and  suffered  the  triab 
iiu  idcnt  to  cr  t  the  Sierras,  at  a  high  altitude  during  the 

of  wntcr.  After  such  apprenticeship  they  have  emerged 
with  trained  minds  and  an  ability  to  tell  what  they  have  seen,  in 
addition  to  an  expert  knowledge  of  timber  and  timber  valnea.  Men 
of  such  intelligence  and  of  proven  integrity  have  done  nmcfa  to  make 
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timber  cruising  a  profession  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Their 
skill  and  their  conscientious  efforts  have  not  only  won  the  confidence 
of  their  employers,  but  added  greatly  to  the  safety  of  investors  in 
timber  securities  who  risk  annually  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  hon- 
esty and  sound  judgment  of  timber  estimators. 

To  establish  uniformity  in  estimating  and  enable  any  competent 
cruiser  to  determine  the  contents  of  trees  with  accuracy,  volume 
tables  were  compiled  to  show  the  number  of  feet,  board  measure, 
of  lumber  contained  in  trees  of  different  diameters,  heights  and  forms, 
acconling  to  adopted  log  scales.  From  time  to  time  these  tables 
have  been  perfected  in  detail  in  order  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
made  upon  them. 

To  in.siu^  regard  for  rules  laid  down  to  govern  the  work  of  our 
men  on  particular  tracts  and  under  particular  conditions,  head 
cruisers  are  selected  because  of  their  wide  experience  in  all  lines  of 
timber  work,  unquestionable  integrity  and  sound  judgment.  Upon 
these  men  is  placed  the  responsibility  not  only  of  directing  the  work, 
but  of  checking  the  estimates  turned  in  to  them  by  their  crews. 
Having  a  tract  of  timber  to  cruise  after  the  most  accurate  manner 
practicable  in  consideration  of  cost,  we  first  send  an  expert  woods- 
man, preferably  the  head  cruiser  who  will  be  in  charge,  over  the 
tract  to  fix  upon  a  general  plan  of  operations  and  prepare  a  prelim- 
inary report  on  the  character  of  the  timber.  This  report  is  the  basis 
of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  cruisers.  Survey  crews  are  then 
sent  to  the  tract  to  locate  the  comers  and  lines,  established  perhaps 
many  years  before  by  government  surveyors,  and  to  survey  and 
plainly  mark  out  the  minor  subdivisions;  also  to  set  "tally  stakes" 
for  the  guidance  of  the  cruiser's  compassmcn. 

When  this  work  is  well  under  way  the  cruisers  are  sent  in  and 
the  actual  estimating  of  the  timber  begins.  As  has  been  suggested, 
the  head  cruiser  in  charge  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  the  general  conditions  which  arc  to  be  encountered. 
He  has,  as  it  were,  planned  the  campaign ;  he  has  decided  upon  the 
approximate  location  of  his  camps;  he  has  arranged  all  the  numerous 
details  which  insure  the  smoothness,  the  economy  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  contract. 

As  in  all  work,  men  demonstrate  special  adaptability  along 
certain  lines,  so  it  is  with  cruising.  With  a  knowledge  of  each 
man's  individual  fitness  for  work  in  varying  kinds  of  timber  and  under 
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different  conditions,  the  httd  cnti«or  givot  to  each  a  lepaimte  aMlgn» 

ment. 

Assume,  for  the  lake  of  deanicit,  that  camp  hai  been  fatahKdied 
near  the  comer  of  sectioiii  23,  24,  25  and  26.  *'A"  hai  beeo  aarigned 
to  estimate  the  east  half  of  foction  25.  '*B"  is  hia  compaaMnan. 
Before  Icavin)^  camp  the  two  men  look  well  to  their  equipment. 
*'A*'  makoa  sure  that  he  has  his  tape— generally  a  fifty  Coot  steel 
diameter  tape — his  volume  table,  his  small  ceiluloid  pad,  his  pencils, 
his  tally  registers  ttscd  in  counting  the  trees,  and  his  hand-oxe,  which 
he  uses  freely  in  sounding  the  timber,  aac<  the  thickness  of 

the  l>ark  and  chopping  into  the  wood  to  bU....,  .u  texture  and  the 
thickness  of  the  sap.  Meanwhile  "B"  has  set  his  aneroid  barometer 
at  the  known  camp  ( '  1  adjusted  the  vernier  of  hb  staff 

compass  to  the  variai. iicd  by  the  surveyors  for  the  Hnes 

on  Section  23.  He  takes  his  Jacob's  staff,  his  celluloid  pad  and  his 
{xmcils. 

The  two  men  make  sure  of  their  location  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Section  23.  The  surveyors  have  previously  subdixndcd  the  section 
and  set  the  tally  stakes  62  paces,  or  one-half  tally,  apart  on  the  north 
and  soutii  boundaries  of  the  section  and  on  the  one-quarter  line 
running  east  and  west.  As  this  is  to  be  an  eight-nm  tree  count 
cruise,  the  estimator  taking  all  merchantable  timber  included  within 
a  strip  31  paces  on  either  side  of  his  compass  line,  the  first  stake 
must  necessarily  have  been  set  31  paces  west  of  the  east  boundary 
of  the  section  and  numbered  in  consequence  "tally  one-quarter 
west."  The  second  stake  being  62  paces,  or  one-half  tally,  fiuther 
west  would  be  numbered  tally  thrcc-quxuters  west,  or  **T  Ji  W" 
for  bre\nty. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  "A"  and  "B"  must  work  the  sec- 
tion north  and  south.  That  is,  their  first  run  will  begin  at  '*T  Ji  W" 
on  the  south  hne  of  the  section  and  they  will  proceed  northward 
on  their  a>mpass  line,  checking  the  width  of  their  strip  and  the  \*ari- 
ation  of  their  compass  needle  on  similarly  marked  stakes  on  the  one- 
quarter  line  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  section. 

Arriving  at  the  north  line,  they  will  set  over  62  paces  to  the  west 
lo  "T^f  W"  and  in  a  similar  manner  carry  their  line  southward. 
In  Uiis  way  they  will  traverse  the  section  back  and  forth,  a  mile  one 
way,  set  over  to  the  next  stake  and  return  a  mile.  This  two-mile 
run,  which  completes  the  estimate  upon  forty  acres,  oonstituteB  an 
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average  day's  work  under  ordinary  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  It 
may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  almost  as  a  minimum,  for  the  men  cover 
from  three  to  five  miles  deix^nding  upon  the  density  of  the  timber, 
if  the  ground  is  smooth  and  free  from  brush.  Only  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances  does  a  cmiser  fail  to  make  a  report  uix)n 
less  than  two  miles.  Strip  by  strip  not  only  this  entire  half  section, 
but  in  the  same  manner  the  whole  tract  is  ultimately  worked.  Every 
tree  is  counted  and  estimated  according  to  its  individual  value,  tht* 
character  and  quality  of  each  species  in  each  locality  is  carcfull)- 
recorded;  each  topographical  feature;  the  natural  outlet  for  eacli 
group  of  lands;  each  ascent  or  descent  of  one  hundred  feet  in  eleva- 
tion is  noted  as  accurately  as  is  possible  from  barometric  readings  and 
all  is  permanently  transcribed. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  We  left  cruiser  and  com- 
passman  at  T  X  W  on  the  south  line  of  the  section. 

Before  "A"  actually  begins  the  work  of  estimating  the  timber, 
to  make  sure  that  he  has  judged  correctly  the  width  of  his  strip, 
he  has  his  compassman  measure  off  3 1  paces,  or  82>^  feet,  on  each  side 
of  the  compass  line.  This  is  most  important  and  is  frequently 
repeated  as  the  work  progresses,  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimator's  eye.  It  is  astonishing  the  degree  of  accuracy  an  expert 
crui.ser  attains  in  judging  distances. 

Next  the  cruiser  "sizes  up"  his  timber.  He  endeavors  first  to 
find  \vindfalls  of  each  species,  which  are  representative  types.  If 
this  is  possible  he  measures  the  down  tree  with  his  tape.  He  ascer- 
tains the  exact  butt  diameter,  having  chopped  away  the  bark,  and  the 
diameter  of  each  succeeding  32-foot  or  16-foot  log  according  to  the 
basis  of  the  estimate.  By  this  method  he  is  able  to  compute  from 
the  standard  log  scale  the  exact  volume  of  the  tree,  taking  it  log  for 
log,  the  average  taper  and  the  number  of  merchantable  logs  it  con- 
tains. He  uses  these  fallen  trees  as  a  standard  of  comparison  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  contents,  the  height  and  the  taper  of  those 
standing.  His  experience  has  taught  him  that  trees  of  approximately 
the  same  age,  growing  under  the  same  conditions,  will  attain  to 
approximately  the  same  height,  and  will  maintain  the  same  volume 
and  taper.  It  is  vital  to  the  accuracy  of  his  work  that  the  cruiser 
keep  careful  watch  on  the  changing  age,  conditions  and  types  of  the 
timber  through  which  he  passes  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work.  Un- 
consciously he  expects  to  find  the  tall  clean  timber  in  the  draws  or  on 
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well  protected  benches;  while  on  the  poorer  expofurct  his  woodanaiH 
ship  prompts  him  to  look  for  the  shorter  and  more  tmperfect  speci- 
mens. In  a  ciHintry  notoriously  free  from  windfalls,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  western  pine,  the  estimator  often  carries  some  one  of 
the  numerous  mcclmnical  devices  designed  to  dctcfmine  the  height 
of  sumding  timlxT.  Mis  sted  tape  is  ahnrayt  in  use  as  an  aid  and  a 
check  to  his  trained  eye  in  arriving  at  the  t>utt  diameteriL  Experience 
has  made  the  expert  cruiser  a  good  judge  of  tapei^-givcn  him  the 
ability  to  sec  at  a  glance  whether  a  tree  holds  its  sise  well  up  into  the 
branches  or  whether  it  tapers  oflf  rapidly  and  fails  to  contain  the 
amount  of  lumlxrr  that  its  Inttt  diameter  would  indicate. 

Years  of  practice  have  imprinted  indelibly  on  the  mind's  eye 
of  the  competent  cruiser  certain  forms  and  types  and  sixes,  which 
to  him  represent  certain  known  contents,  and  subconsciously  these 
form  standards  of  comparison  upon  which  he  bases  his  estimate 
upon  given  trees.  By  frequent  reference  to  his  volume  table  he  has 
come  to  know,  for  example,  that  a  tree  24  inches  in  butt  diameter, 
containinK  three  32-foot  logs  with  an  average  taper  of  4  inches  to 
the  log — ^will  ait  1,000  feet  board  measure,  also  that  a  tree  31  inches 
in  diameter,  four  logs  high,  with  a  5-inch  taper  contains  2,000  feet. 
Such  standard  trees,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  simply  on  index 
upon  which  to  work,  a  rule  of  thumb,  as  it  were,  to  systematize  and 
simplify  the  work  of  the  estimator  and  to  add  both  speed  and  accuracy 
to  his  efforts.  In  other  words,  they  serve  to  standardize  his  judgment. 
Should  he  find  trees  defective  or  malformed,  he  must  deduct  accord- 
ingly. Further,  should  he  find  trees  that  are  seriously  afTccted  by 
fungi  or  any  similarly  serious  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  species, 
he  disregards  them  entirely.  Often  such  trees  will  cut  considerable 
good  lumber,  but  the  failure  to  include  them  in  the  estimate  will  be 
ofTsct  by  hidden  defect  in  some  of  the  timber  estimated.  One 
approximately  equalizes  the  other. 

After  the  estimator  has  gotten  a  sufficiently  good  line  upon  the 
different  species  of  timber  in  which  he  is  working,  he  slowly  folloirs 
his  compassman  across  the  allotted  "run,'*  working  back  and  forth 
among  the  trees,  counting,  measuring,  estimating,  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  >%idth  of  his  strip.  He  places  his  figures  for  each  species, 
tally  by  tally,  upon  his  celluloid  pad.  makes  mental  and  frequent 
manual  note  of  the  logging  conditions,  the  fire  risk,  the  5«n1 — in  fact, 
each  and  all  of  the  many  features  that  bear  directly  upon  the  value 
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of  a  tract.  Consequently,  when  he  has  completed  his  work  upon  a 
given  section  he  can  write  an  intelligent  report  upon  what  he  has 
seen. 

One  of  the  most  modem  and  essential  ramifications  of  the  pro- 
fession of  estimating  timber,  and  the  one  upon  which  we  lay  particu- 
lar stress,  is  the  correct  grading  of  the  various  species.  Our  cruisers 
are  instructed  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  this  part  of  the  work  and 
the  results  of  their  efforts  along  this  line  are  closely  checked  by  the 
head  cruiser.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  cruising  is  at  once 
obvious  when  it  is  known,  for  example,  that  in  the  Pacific  northwest 
a  difference  in  the  grades  of  logs  means  a  difference  of  from  three  to 
six  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  on  the  open  market. 
In  other  words,  a  tract  of  high  quality  timber  is  conservatively  worth 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  when  its  products  are 
marketed,  more  than  a  tract  of  poorer  quality.  Pursuing  the  argu- 
ment, it  is  apparent  that  paying  a  good  price  for  good  quality  standing 
timber  is  a  more  profitable  investment  than  paying  a  slightly  less 
price  for  a  tract  that  will  only  cut  out  the  commoner  grades. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  cruiser  must  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
to  the  quality  of  the  timber  through  which  he  passes.  It  will  not 
do  for  him  to  simply  report  that  the  " fir  is  of  fair  quality."  He  must 
tell,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  tell,  just  how  much  per  cent  of  No.  1 , 
how  much  No.  2  and  how  much  No.  3  the  fir  will  cut.  He  must  be 
guided  by  the  grading  rules  in  force  for  each  species  in  the  market 
to  which  the  output  from  the  particular  tract  will  eventually  go. 
And  to  this  end  he  has  a  very  tangible  system  by  which  to  arrive 
at  his  conclusions.  As  suggested,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  grad- 
ing rules  which  apply,  in  average  trees  of  each  species  he  must  care- 
fully note  the  ntunber  of  logs  which  will  go  into  each  grade,  and  then 
by  referring  to  the  modem  volume  table  which  our  men  are  required 
to  use,  he  can  see  just  what  per  cent  each  log  bears  to  the  entire  con- 
tents of  a  tree  of  given  dimensions. 

However  expert  and  conscientious  "A"  may  be,  the  results 
of  his  efforts  alone  are  not  accepted  as  final.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  head  cruiser  on  a  contract  of  this  kind  to  keep  a  careful  check 
upon  the  work  of  each  of  the  men  in  his  crew.  The  aim  is  always 
to  have  upon  any  one  piece  of  work  not  more  than  five  cruisers  at 
most.  With  a  crew  of  this  size  the  head  cruiser  can  make  frequent 
runs  over  ground  previously  estimated  by  the  different  men.      He 
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oompares  hts  figures,  the  tree  count,  the  volume,  the  grMlei,  and 
the  general  notes,  with  the  retulu  turned  in  by  '*A."  far  ocaniple. 
Should  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  estsmatet  of  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  "A"  is  rcquirnl  to  rccruisc  his  former  work. 
Should  there  still  \x:  an  equally  serious  variance,  either  in  tree  count 
or  volume.  **A'*  and  the  head  cruiser  go  over  the  same  ground  to- 
gether in  the  nwat  careful  manner.  If  necessary,  trees  arc  felled  and 
measured  when  down,  in  order  to  settle  disputes.  Finally,  if  "A" 
cannot  or  will  not  be  oonxnnccd  that  he  is  evidently  in  error,  the 
superior  experience  and  the  tested  judgment  of  the  head  cruiser  must 
hold.    ** A"  must  retire. 

The  work  of  *'B"  the  oompassman.  aside  from  the  running  of 
compass-lines,  pacing  and  assisting  "A**  in  measuring  the  timber, 
confdsts  in  taking  the  topography  and  gathering  the  data  necessary 
for  the  building  of  a  complete  map  of  the  tract.  Equipped  as  he  is 
with  an  aneroid  Ixirometer,  he  records  upon  hLs  pad  the  devatioo 
at  every  tally,  and  as  his  work  progresses,  he  joins  by  a  line,  known 
as  a  contour  line,  all  like  elevations  representing  an  ascent  or  descent 
of  one  hundred  feet.  Water  courses,  the  outlines  of  bums,  openings 
or  brush  patches;  the  location  of  buildings,  logging  works;  in  fact, 
all  features  of  interest  to  the  tract  arc  marked  upon  his  miniature 
map.  The  daily  notes  of  each  compassman  comprise  the  units 
which  are  later  combined  into  a  topographic  pictiutj. 

With  the  record  of  their  day's  work  on  their  pads,  cruiser  and 
compassman  return  to  camp,  where  during  the  evening  their  original 
work  is  transcribed  by  the  clerk.  Exact  copies  of  the  figures  of  eadi 
cruiser  upon  each  tally  arc  put  in  permanent  form,  in  duplicate. 
Each  cruiser  UTitcs  his  notes  and  grades  also  upon  permanent  blanks 
and  in  duplicate.  The  originals  of  these  reports  arc  for^-ardcd  to  our 
district  oftlccs,  the  duplicates  being  preserved  by  the  clerk  in  camp 
to  guard  against  possible  loss  in  the  transmission  of  the  originals. 

Likewise  the  topography  from  the  celluloid  pads  of  the  compaas- 
nrnn  is  drawn  by  the  clerk  upon  a  working  map.  As  this  nuip  grows 
and  large  areas  of  it  are  completed,  they  also  are  forwarded  to  the 
offices. 

As  the  work  from  the  field  comes  in  it  is  dassificd.  chedced  and 
re-chcckcd  by  the  office  force.  The  cruisers*  figures  are  totaled  and 
detailed  reports  covering  each  section  by  forties  are  prepared,  show- 
ing the  number  of  trees  of  each  spedes.  their  average  length*  average 
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contents,  total  volume,  and  percentage  of  each  grade.  The  logging 
situation,  character  of  each  species  of  timber,  fire  risk  and  a  general 
description  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  particular  section  in 
question,  are  gone  into  at  length. 

Complete  maps  are  compiled  from  the  original  field  notes  of  the 
surveyors,  showing  the  exact  acreage  of  each  section  or  sulxlivision 
and  defining  any  irregularities  that  may  exist  in  the  official  govern- 
ment survey.  Such  acreage  maps  are  supplemented  by  contour 
maps  based  upon  the  original  notes  of  the  compassmcn  taken  in  the 
field.  A  glance  at  one  of  these  maps  makas  clear  the  drainage  and 
the  principal  divides;  a  careful  study  reveals  the  natural  outlets 
for  the  logs,  the  most  feasible  routes  for  rail  and  skid  roads,  the  smaller 
leads  and  gulches,  the  approximate  degree  of  the  slopes,  the  well 
timbered  areas  and  the  openings. 

Possessed  of  the  detailed  rejxirts  of  tlic  estimates,  the  acreage 
and  the  contour  maps,  and  in  addition,  a  general  report  by  the  head 
cruiser  in  charge,  covering  the  availability  of  the  tract,  an  analysis 
of  the  timber  and  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  the  logging  chance 
treated  broadly,  and  a  description  of  any  existing  improvements 
upon  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lands;  possessed  of  all  this 
information,  the  local  representative  sets  about  to  prepare  a  report 
in  the  name  of  the  company  dealing  definitely  with  the  values  of 
the  property  under  consideration.  Frequently  he  must  personally 
gather  first-hand  knowledge  of  matters  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
tract  and  which  by  their  very  nature  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
cruiser's  reports.  Familiar  as  he  is  with  the  conditions  which  make 
for  value,  in  the  territory  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  operate,  he 
is  competent  to  dwell  with  authority  upon  the  worth  of  each  species 
of  timber  shown  in  the  estimates,  taking  into  consideration  its  quality, 
its  accessibility  and  the  markets  which  await  its  ultimate  cutting. 
He  can  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  approximate  value  of  the,  land 
after  the  timber  has  been  removed;  he  can  make  a  close  estimate 
of  the  working  value  of  whatever  logging  equipment  may  be  on  the 
premises,  and  he  can  venture  a  description  of  mills,  and  in  fact,  any 
other  improvements  of  value  that  may  be  allied  with  the  timbered 
holdings.  In  these  days  of  varied  and  complicated  operations, 
however,  it  is  obviously  the  work  of  appraisal  and  audit  companies, 
supported  by  mechanical  experts,  to  fix  upon  correct  valuations 
and  earning  capacities. 
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With  all  litis  fund  oi  inlonnauon  iaid  bdorc  tbe  man  6L  capital« 
informulion  gathered  by  a  oorpi  of  men  in  the  field,  each  an  expert 
in  his  line,  whooe  intcf^rity  ha«  been  proven:  fifniTM.  nuipt,  report*— 
it  matters  not  whether  this  capitalist  be  a  hiinbennan  or  a  banlnr 
or  a  merchant.  He  has  something  definite  and  iangible  upon  which 
to  base  his  dodsion. 

He  is  not  simply  told  tluit  "the  area  under  conjodcraiKin  u 
timbered."  or  that  *'on  certain  waters  there  are  so  many  acres  that 
will  cut  so  many  million  feet  of  lumber.'*  The  actual  facts  and  figiues 
and  ma()s  arc  Ix^forc  him  in  detail.  They  tell  the  story,  whether  it 
fx^rtains  to  timlx^r  north,  south,  cast,  or  west,  and  with  as  much 
pertinency  to  spruce  in  Quebec  as  to  redwood  in  California,  cypress 
and  yellow  pine  in  the  south,  to  hemlock  and  hardwood  in  the  kke 
states. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  numerous  factors  other 
tluon  immediate  local  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  invcjJtor  in  timber  or  timber  seciuities.  OhN-iously  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  as  related  to  production  of  raw  material  are 
important.  Wood  is  the  product  of  years  of  (growth,  and  our  i*xirt4ng 
laws  and  public  policies  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  a  degree 
which  lends  encouragement  to  the  production  of  timber  as  a  crop. 
We  must,  therefore,  investor  and  security  holder  alike,  place  our 
reliance  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  rapidly  diminishing  N-isible  supply, 
the  ultimate  value  of  which  will  be  limited  only  by  relative  values 
as  between  wood  and  wood  substitutes. 

In  a  paper  as  concise  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  every 
head  bearing  upon  the  value  of  timber,  and  the  methods  cmplo>*cd 
to  establish  it,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  of  stump* 
age  values  may  be  properly  compared  to  the  increase  of  realty  values 
in  and  about  populous  centers.  In  the  beginning  the  land  is  farmed; 
then  it  is  subdivided  into  acreage,  and  eventually  into  town  lots. 
the  value  of  which  increases  as  the  demands  of  society  bring  about 
more  intensive  occupation.  It  follows  then,  in  the  case  of  timber 
holdings,  that  the  investor  should  have  in  mind  a  well-defined  pur- 
jxjse  when  such  on  iuN'estment  is  selected.  Timber  ax'ailable  for 
immediate  demand  has  greater  value  than  has  that  which  is  remote 
and  which  will  not  be  used  until  years  have  passed.  All  of  it  will 
eventually  be  required,  and  an  increase  in  value  is  absolutely  certain, 
yet  the  same  factors  which  make  for  value  and  pfx>fit  at  this  time 
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will  bear  upon  future  values  and  profits,  possibly  to  an  increased 
degree. 

Inside  business  property  has  a  more  or  less  fixed,  realizable 
value  at  all  times,  while  outlaying  acreage  is  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  prosperity;  and  the  same  nilc 
applies  to  timber,  though  the  future  demand  for  the  latter  is  much 
more  certain. 

Availability  and  quality  are,  and  will  be,  therefore,  the  governing 
factors  in  stumpage  values;  yet  the  investor  in  timber,  or  bonds 
secured  by  timber,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  factor  of  adaptability 
as  related  to  species.  And  with  these  potent  qualities  should  be 
combined  another  important  consideration,  namely,  the  volume  of 
visible  supply. 

As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  ix)intcd  out  that  the  diminualion 
of  the  hardwood  supply  of  the  United  States  is  causing  concern  among 
manufactiuxirs.  Canada  now  draws  upon  us  more  heavily  from  year 
to  year;  there  is  no  western  hardwood  to  fill  the  need;  future  sup- 
plies must  come  from  the  Orient,  or  undeveloped  foreign  countries, 
such  as  South  America.  The  once  abundant  white  pine  of  oiu* 
northern  states  is  practically  extinct.  In  Idaho  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  area  covered  with  a  similar  species,  the  value  of  which 
has  already  ascended  to  five  dollars  per  thousand  feet  where  railroad 
development  has  made  it  available.  Every  million  feet  of  yellow 
pine  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  southern  states  brings  us  closer  to 
the  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  inter-mountain  region;  every  day's 
issue  of  newspajx?rs  marks  an  advance  toward  the  spruce  and  hem- 
lock of  the  northwest,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list  of  species. 

The  supply  cannot  increase;  the  world's  demand  upon  our 
forests  cannot  decrease.  This  briefly  is  a  certainty  to  which  students 
of  economics  will  give  thoughtful  consideration. 
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By  Edward  E.  Barthbll, 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the  intrpose  of  this  paper  to 
give  instruction  in  the  various  questions  of  law  that  arise  in  tho 
course  of  ]  '  r  bond  issue,  but  men*Iy  to  waggfiU  9oam 

of  the  nmir.    , must  be  confronted  in  every  issue  of  such 

bonds,  and  the  procedure  uith  reference  thereto. 

The  first  inquir>'  made  by  the  bonding;  house  that  is  asked  to 
brin);  out  an  issue  of  timber  bonds  is  as  to  the  security  for  the  issue. 
Tliis  comprehends,  first,  the  moral  standing  of  the  proposed  borrower; 
second,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  property  that  is  to  be  mortgaged 
to  seciuTC  the  jxiymcnt  of  Uic  bonds,  and  third,  the  title  to  this  prop- 
erty. Sometimes  all  of  these  things  are  investigated  contempo- 
raneously, but  as  a  rule  the  expense  of  the  examination  of  the  titles 
is  not  inciuTcd  until  after  the  cruise  of  the  timber  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  amount  of  the  seciuity  will  likely  prove 
satisfactory. 

Early  in  the  history  of  timber  bond  issues  it  was  not  nniwial  for 
the  purchaser  of  the  bonds  to  depend  upon  the  correctness  o£  abstracts 
of  title  that  were  fumislied  by  the  borrower,  and  lan^ely  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  borrower's  local  attorney  as  to  the  validity  of  the  titles. 
At  first  impression  this  appears  to  be  a  safe  method  of  doing  bustness, 
as  no  one  can  be  quite  as  much  interested  in  seeing  that  the  titles 
are  perfect  as  the  owner  himself,  and  no  lawyer  from  a  distance  can 
know  as  much  about  the  titles  as  can  one  who  has  for  ^'ears  li\Td  and 
practised  law  in  tlie  vicinity.  But  the  ver>'^  infonnation  which  is 
gained  by  familiarity  with  the  titles  themselves  oftentimes  leads 
to  disadvantage  in  connection  with  a  bond  issue.  The  local  lawyrr 
may  and  often  does  approve  titles  on  his  own  knowledge  of  their 
condition.  The  bond  house  must  not  only  know  that  the  titles  ara 
good,  but  must  know  that  the  records  show  them  to  be  good.  Otber- 
\^isc  it  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  businesB  for  want  of  buycfs. 
For.  notwithstanding  the  rdtcratetl  statement  that  invcstora  are 
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like  sheep  and  tlic  just-as-oftcn-rcpeatcd  allcji^ation  that  capital 
is  timid,  yet  not  only  the  public  at  larj;e  but  particlarly  investors 
know  that  real  estate  titles  arc  proixirly  matters  of  official  record, 
and  but  few  arc  to  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  buy  a  bond  based 
upon  timber  lands  to  which  the  titles  were  in  doubt.  The  very  fact 
that  an  investor  seeks  or  accepts  a  timber  bond  indicates  that  he  is 
rcl>'ing  upon  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  to  secure  its  payment  creates 
a  lien  thereon,  and  as  a  rule  a  first  lien;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  record.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  is,  what  do  the  records 
show?  The  maker  of  the  bonds  may  be  of  the  highest  standing; 
ever>'  other  surrounding  circumstance  may  commend  the  lx)nds,  and 
the  timber  may  be  abundant  and  worth  many  times  the  bond  issue, 
but  it  matters  not  how  valuable  the  timber  may  be,  the  bonds  would 
be  worthless  as  timber  bonds,  and  the  mortgage  would  create  no 
lien  to  secure  their  payment,  if,  in  fact,  the  maker  of  the  mortgage 
did  not  own  the  timber.  Property  owned  by  one  person  cannot  be 
taken  for  another's  debts  merely  because  that  other  person  may  have 
claimed  it.  If  there  be  one  ix>int  in  connection  with  a  timber  bond 
issue  that  cannot  be  waived,  it  is  that  of  title.  Everything  else 
depends  on  it,  and  if  the  titles  fail  the  issue  fails. 

The  necessity  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  every  care  should 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  as  to  who  owns  the  property. 
In  sectionizcd  land  titles  to  large  areas  have  been  lost  by  the  changing 
of  one  letter  or  of  one  figure.  Section  22,  Township  1  N.,  Range 
6  E.,  is  an  entirely  different  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  from  Section 
22,  Township  1  S.,  Range  6  E.;  and  Section  22,  To\\Tiship  1  S., 
Range  6  W.,  is  still  another  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  seventy- 
two  miles  removed  from  the  first  description.  It  does  not  require 
cupidity  to  mistake  an  N  for  a  W,  or  an  E  for  an  S ;  or  even  to  confuse 
a  5  with  a  3,  or  6;  or  a  3  with  a  2.  Espedally  where  the  records 
have  not  been  kept  by  skilled  clerks  is  it  easy  to  make  mistakes  in 
such  figures  or  letters.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  possible  for  various 
reasons  for  an  abstractor  to  overlook  a  mortgage  or  even  a  deed  that 
may  be  of  record.  He  may  have  inadvertently  turned  two  pages  at 
once.  His  attention  may  have  been  diverted  and  upon  returning  to 
the  work  he  may  have  skipped  a  conveyance;  or,  rel>*ing  upon  the 
indices,  as  far  the  greater  number  of  abstractors  do,  he  may  have 
failed  to  note  an  instrument  because  it  was  not  properly  indexed, 
or  perhaps  not  indexed  at  all.     It  may  be  that  the  abstractor  is  not 
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a  competent  red  estate  lawyer,  and  he  may  theralorB  not  know  what 
may  properly  be  omitted  from  an  abstract  and  what  it  k  tmporUuit 
should  be  included.  Or  he  may  be  ignonmt  6L  the  s^gmfiranoe  of  other 
things  that  to  the  cxijericnccd  investigator  might  affect  the  title. 

A  few  illustrations  ynUX  suffice.  On  the  table  on  which  tfaii 
^TitinK  i^  being  done  there  is  a  memorandum  showing  the  fbOowing 
itcmii  that  were  omitted  from  abstracts  that  were  furnished  as 
corcctly  showing:  Uie  condition  of  the  titles  to  lands  that  were  oflierDd 
sks  security  fur  bond  issues:  A  $10,000  mortgage  was  omitted  in  one 
insUuKv  and  a  $2,000  niortf^i^c  in  another.  A  judgment  for  $2,400 
which  was  a  lien  on  the  land  had  been  overlooked  by  one  abstractor, 
and  a  $600  judgment  by  another.  Three  tax  sales  escaped  noCioi 
in  one  batch  of  abstracts,  and  one  or  more  in  many  others.  In  (act 
it  is  quite  common  for  delinquent  taxes  and  tax  sales  to  be  overlooked. 
In  an  abstract  quite  honestly.  i>ainstakin^'ly  and  elaborately  prepared 
thirty-six  mortgages  were  omitted,  because  the  abstractor  thought 
they  were  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  He  was  mistaken 
in  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  been  paid*  although  not 
cancelled  of  record.  But  a  properly  prepared  abstnuTt  should  have 
sliown  them  even  though  they  had  been  both  cancelled  and  old  enough 
to  be  barred.  A  deed  which  was  signed  by  several  persons  was 
omitted,  because  it  had  been  indexed  under  the  name  of  only  one 
of  the  f^rantors,  and  not  the  one  through  whom  the  abstractor  was 
tracing  his  chain  of  title.  A  condition  apix?aring  in  the  face  of  the 
deed,  and  which  defeated  the  conveyance,  was  omitted,  the  abstractor 
not  knowing  its  imix)rtancc.  Recitals  in  a  deed  which  under  the 
law  put  a  proposed  purchaser  on  notice,  or  at  least  required  him  to 
make  further  inquiry  of  facts  not  shown  on  the  record,  were  deemed 
of  no  consequence  and  found  no  place  in  the  abstractor's  notes. 
And  it  is  so  common  as  to  be  the  expected  thing  that  abstracts  shall 
omit  to  coll  attention  to  defects  in  the  certificates  of  acknowledgment 
to  conveyances,  although  most  states  require  such  certificates  and 
in  many  states  the  conveyance  is  void  unless  the  statutory  certificate 
be  followed. 

Absolute  accuracy  is  requisite  for  a  correct  examinatkn  of  titles. 
The  only  way  to  assure  tliis  is  fir^t  to  employ  as  accurate  a  pemn 
as  can  be  found,  and  then  to  have  the  work  checked  and  recfaecked 
until  Uie  possibihty  of  mistakes  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
correct  method  of  doing  this  is  for  the  Ofwner  to  furnish  compleCe 
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abstracts  of  title  compiled  by  some  reputable  abstractor  or  lawyer 
in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  for  the  bond  house  to  have  these 
abstracts  checked  by  persons  selected  by  itself,  and  who  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  matters  of 
title.  The  mere  fact  that  the  work  has  been  accurately  compiled 
and  thoroughly  checked  is  not  sufficient.  The  investor  wants 
to  know  upon  whose  work  he  is  rcl>nng.  If  assurance  cannot  be  given 
him  that  tliis  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  some  person  known  to  him 
either  personally  or  by  rci)utation,  to  be  cxixrienccd  and  thorough 
along  these  lines,  then  the  investor  will  probably  prefer  to  buy  other 
bonds  that  are  vouched  for  by  some  one  whose  work  he  knows  can 
be  depended  on. 

The  above  proceeds  altogether  upon  the  presumption  that  no 
conscious  effort  is  being  made  to  deceive  the  bond  house  and  get  it 
to  accept  an  incorrect  or  incomplete  abstract  of  title.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  for  even  claimants  of  timber  lands  and  proi>oscd  makers 
of  bonds  to  be  secured  thereby  not  to  make  full  disclosure  with 
reference  to  their  titles.  A  case  is  in  mind  where  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing applied  to  a  timber  bond  house  to  underwrite  a  $500,CC0  bond 
issue  on  a  body  of  timber  worth  many  times  the  proposed  issue. 
The  terms  were  satisfactory,  and  he  produced  beautifully  prepared 
abstracts  showing  perfect  titles  in  himself.  The  deeds  to  him  were 
quite  recent,  and  he  frankly  explained  that  he  was  just  becoming 
interested  in  the  properties,  that  the  titles  had  been  deeded  to  him 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  the  person  who  had  made  the 
conveyances  to  him  was  really  the  *'big  man"  in  the  enterprise, 
but  that  this  "big  man"  lived  at  a  great  distance  and  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  other  affairs  to  handle  the  detail  of  the  bonding 
transaction,  hence  his  intervention.  He  wanted  $75,000  or  $100,000 
on  a  temporary  mortgage  within  thirty  days,  but  the  remaining 
$400,000  or  $425,000  could  take  the  usual  course,  incur  the  delay 
incident  to  printing  the  mortgage,  lithographing  the  bonds,  etc., 
just  so  it  should  all  be  paid  within  six  or  eight  months.  Investigation 
developed  the  fact  that  the  abstract  was  fraudulent;  that  the  "big 
man"  had  purposely  procured  not  merely  one  but  many  conveyances 
to  be  omitted  therefrom  in  order  that  it  might  indicate  that  he  had 
a  clear  title  to  the  property,  whereas  he  had  merely  bought  what  is 
known  as  a  "wildcat"  claim  from  a  regular  dealer  in  fraudulent 
titles;    and  he  had  then  duped  a  mim'ng  engineer  of  good  standing 
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to  ^o  into  partnernhip  with  him  ottcmibly  to  work  the  ^w>w<'Wfc^  with 
which  the  land  was  underlaid;  had  deeded  the  hwdi  to  the  dupe 
and  had  him  to  take  up  the  queatkm  o£  bondhig  the  property  and 
of  applying  for  the  short  time  loan  of  $75,000  or  $100,000.  If  it  had 
been  procured,  the  '*big  man"  woukl  have  been  $75,000  or  $100,000 
ahead  and  would  pfx>bably  never  have  been  heaid  ci  a^ain. 

It  may  be  considered  cither  quctr  or  merely  a  ooinckknce  that, 
sitKX'  the  preceding  sentence  was  uTittcn,  another  coooeni  with  a  high 
8ouiuiiii>;  name  on  beautifully  engraved  stationery  has  applied  lo  the 
same  bonding  house  to  which  tlie  above  tract  was  oJITcftd.  for  a 
tcinixvary  loan  of  $100,000  on  621.000  acres  of  land,  pieparatory  to 
a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  to  be  flouted  as  soon  as  the  development 
ytxxk  shall  be  well  under  way.  This  application  was  aocxMnpaniod 
by  exhaustive  reports  on  tlie  timber,  coal,  soil,  climate,  transportatkn 
facilities,  and  in  fact  ever>'Uiing  that  would  naturally  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  making  of  a  bond  issue.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous ]  )hotographs  showing  the  timber,  coal  openings,  and  the  openUioos 
in  !)oth.  A  map  of  this  empire  was  also  appended;  and,  of  ooune. 
a  lK\iutifully  prepared  abstract  and  certificate  thereto  showing  not 
a  fly  s{HX*k  on  the  title  of  the  com()any-wnth-the-stocl-engraved-nanie. 
And  yet  this  621.000  acres  included  two-thirds  of  the  same  land  that 
but  sixty  days  ago  was  claimed  by  the  man  wanting  the  $75,000  or 
$100,000  temporary  loan,  although  the  literature  (in  the  Carnegie 
Hbraries  it  could  be  classed  under  ** fiction")  of  this  stod'^ngravod- 
company  showed  that  it  had  OT*Tied  the  land  for  years. 

The  621,000-acrc  man  had  overdone  his  work,  howcNxr,  as 
the  picture  of  his  domain  shows  railroads  running  tlutnigh  his  kingdom 
which  were  not  there  last  week,  when  the  writer  hereof  happened 
to  have  been  through  that  territory. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  of  these  claimants  owned  the  land  on 
which  they  sought  to  float  bond  issues,  and  for  wont  of  a  better  name 
they  might  be  called  "  promoters.'*  They  had  heard  that  some  bond 
houses  accept  abstracts  of  title  that  appear  to  have  been  tnteUtgently 
prepared,  so  they  presented  abstracts  in  the  preparation  of  whkh 
intelligence  predominated.  They  were  beautiful.  Just  a  few  yean 
ago  these  plans  might  have  worked,  but  bond  houses  are  moie  careful 
now  than  they  were  then. 

If  either  of  these  schemes  had  been  successful,  that  bond  house 
would  not  only  have  lost  the  entire  amount  of  the  issue,  but 
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the  scandal  had  been  hushed  up,  its  prestige  would  have  been  seri- 
ously impaired. 

WTiat  is  considered  the  importance  of  this  particular  phase  of 
title  examination  will  be  made  the  excuse,  even  should  it  not  by 
others  be  considered  a  justification,  for  one  more  illustration.  A 
person  who  proposed  to  float  an  issue  of  timber  bonds  presented 
well  prcimred  abstracts  showing  clear  titles.  Upon  investigation  it 
was  learned  that  by  a  change  of  county  lines  a  large  portion  of  the 
property  involved  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  in  a  different 
county.  The  abstract  took  no  note  of  the  records  of  this  other  county. 
Fifteen  conveyances  were  foimd  therein  which  affected  the  titles  to 
the  land  under  consideration. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  now  settled  that  the  bond 
house  should  have  the  original  records  investigated  under  its  own 
direction;  and  the  maker  of  the  bonds  should  desire  it  to  be  done, 
for  if  default  should  be  made  in  one  timber  bond  because  of  failure 
of  title  it  would  materially  affect  the  market  for  future  issues  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  defaults  tliat  were  made  several 
months  ago  in  a  couple  of  irrigation  bond  issues  utterly  ruined  the 
market  for  that  class  of  securities.  This  went  to  such  an  extreme 
that  many  irrigation  projects  of  unquestioned  value  and  security 
were  tumble  to  finance  themselves  on  any  tcnns.  One  is  now  in 
mind  that  has  property  worth  $1,500,000  and,  with  income  that  will 
I)ay  interest  on  $2,000,000,  wanted  to  borrow  $500,000  for  further 
development  of  its  property,  each  and  every  dollar  of  which  would 
have  increased  its  income.  The  four  principal  stockholders,  who 
were  worth  over  $1,000,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  probably  of 
$6,000,000,  stood  ready  to  personally  guarantee  the  payment  both 
of  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds.  But  the  recent  defaults  in 
irrigation  bonds  had  wrecked  the  market  for  that  class  of  securities. 
The  timber  market  is  probably  as  sentitive. 

^Vhat  has  been  said  presents  a  question  largely  of  practical 
consideration  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  departure  from 
the  subject  assigned,  but  it  is  so  common  to  leave  matters  of  title 
and  all  kindred  questions  to  the  determination  of  counsel  that, 
whether  merely  practical  or  both  practical  and  legal,  the  whole 
question  of  titles  has  to  be  handled  by  the  lawyer,  and  is  properly 
a  question  for  his  consideration. 
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AnothtT  quc*slion  closely  al.it:  ?..  t!:.   ;.r.  ;...r.i'.i- »!:  .  .f  l!  «    J-  'r.;*  '  ;, 

is,  whose  opinion  shall  be  soiu:).'  .n  il  t  lal.  ,  i.,  t! .  •  -  •.:•..  i-.  i^- 
covered  by  the  mortKaRC. 

The  lawyer  lixnn^  in  the  <■   :•        •! .  r.  ;! .   ;  r  ;  :    ..  ;«• 

just  OS  able,  honest  and  iKiinst.inn.,;  .1 .  .tiis  •>!;•  .. l.<i  <.nii<l  i-  ^  i>  I'^l 
by  the  Ixind  house.  The  ultimate  investor,  however,  ctn  hardly 
1)0  ncqtiainted  ^"ith  the  ability  *  '  •  '  ♦•  ^  lawycfi  in  vari- 
ous {xirts  of  the  countr>',  an*.  ,'inion  it  the  only 
guaranty  there  can  !«  that  the  tit  1  ind  that  the  mortfcaf^e 
cTcatos  a  first  lien  on  th<  -  -  *  nan,  it  is  natund 
that  he  should  hesitate  U  lie  value  of  which 
depends  altogether  on  the  honesty,  ability  and  care  of  a  lawyer  of 
whoni  he  h:is  never  heard ;  and  many  decline  to  do  to. 

Illustrative  of  this  tendency,  a  short  time  ago  a  well 
l)ond  house  brcni(;ht  out  a  large  issue  of  timber  bonds  and,  which 
unusual,  every  bond  was  sold  by  the  time  they  weie  ready  for  delivery. 
Some  eonimcnt  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  anothgr  bond  boose 
that  usually  confined  itself  to  municipal  iflsues  had  subscribed  for 
$100,000  of  these  timber  bonds.  It  was  shortly  explained  in  a  letter 
from  the  purchaser  stating  tliat  he  had  bought  the  bonds  Vnwtwr 
the  prospectus  sliowcd  that  the  entire  proceedings,  including  the 
examination  of  the  titles,  had  been  conducted  by  a  lawyer  whom 
he  knew  and  on  whose  opinion  he  was  content  to  rely. 

Both  the  maker  of  the  bonds  and  the  house  that  brings  them 
out  are  interested  in  having  as  wide  a  market  for  them  as  possible, 
as  the  more  contracted  the  market  the  lower  price  they  bring,  and 
the  wider  the  nuvket  the  higher  the  price.  The  result  is,  therefore, 
that  the  better  bond  houses  have  learned  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
maker  of  the  bonds,  and  more  profitable  for  the  undenMitcrs,  for 
all  the  legal  work,  and  not  merely  the  drafting  of  the  bonds  and 
the  mortgage,  to  be  done  by  well  known  experts  in  that  line. 
This  includes  both  tlie  examination  of  the  original  reoords  and  the 
opinion  on  Uie  title  as  well.  For  notwithstanding  the  abstracts  may 
have  been  accurately  compiled  by  the  local  abstractor,  yet  he 
and  his  work  arc  imknoxs-n  to  the  investor;  and  no  matter  how 
able  and  well  known  the  attorney  may  be,  his  opinion  on  the 
titles  could  be  no  more  reliable  than  the  abstracts  upon  which  his 
opinion  might  be  based.  Regardless  of  the  ability  and  honesty 
of  the  local  lawyer,  there  may  be  and  there  are  liabk;  to  be  matters 
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of  record  that  could  more  judicially  Ix;  piisscd  on  by  some  other 
person. 

As  a  rule,  persons  proposing  to  issue  bonds  are  of  opinion  that 
their  titles  are  perfect,  and  rather  resent  the  critical  examination 
to  which  they  are  subjected;  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  not  con- 
verted before  the  transaction  is  closed.  A  case  is  now  in  mind  where 
some  really  competent  business  men,  who  had  for  many  years  owTje<l 
the  property  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  basis  for  the  securi- 
ties, stated  that  their  titles  had  been  looked  after  by  a  certain  la\\ycr 
of  more  than  local  reputation;  that  they  always  consulted  him  about 
every  step  taken,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  re-cxamination  of  the  records 
by  other  persons.  Before  that  transaction  was  closed  more  than  a 
himdred  unrecorded  title  papers — some  of  them  mildewed  so  they 
could  hardly  be  read — were  fished  from  their  vaults  and  filed  for 
record.  Their  titles  really  were  good,  but  the  records  failed  to  show 
it.  Needless  to  say,  their  lawyer  had  not  attended  to  the  registra- 
tion of  their  muniments  of  title. 

In  another  instance,  the  proposed  borrower  scarcely  concealed 
his  resentment  at  what  he  considered  an  unnecessary  and  almost 
impertinent  investigation  of  his  titles,  asserting  that  his  secretary 
was  a  skilled  conveyancer  and  had  personally  attended  to  the  details 
of  his  titles  for  several  years  past;  yet,  as  one  result  of  that  investi- 
gation it  was  disclosed  that  there  was  a  serious  claim  of  title  outstand- 
ing to  the  site  on  which  he  was  i^rcparing  to  erect  a  most  cxjxinsive 
mill.  As  this  disclosure  came  before  his  mill  had  been  erected, 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  conflicting  title  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum.  What  it  would  have  cost  him  if  the  mill  had  been  built 
before  the  defect  in  title  had  been  discovered,  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. The  effect  was,  however,  to  cause  him  immediately  to  employ 
expert  title  attorneys  to  examine  the  records  jxirtaining  to  all  his 
other  property — quite  a  large  area — ^and  he  did  not  further  object 
to  the  work  of  the  attorneys  representing  the  bond  issue. 

Recently  a  proposed  borrower  assented  that  an  attorney  for  a  bond 
house  should  examine  his  titles,  but  stated  that  as  they  had  shortly 
before  been  approved  by  a  prominent  local  lawyer  who  had  formerly 
been  a  district  judge,  and  who,  at  the  time,  had  just  been  nominated 
for  a  place  on  the  supreme  court  of  his  state;  that  it  would  probably 
require  but  slight  investigation  to  satisfy  the  proposed  bond  buyers. 
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It  proved  another  caae  where  the  local  lawyer  knew  that  the  tiUet 
were  good  but  where  the  records  Called  to  ahow  tu  The  kwyvr  had 
lived  in  that  community  for  fifty  yean^  and  had  for  afanott  eqiiaDy 
as  long  been  the  attonicy  for  most  of  the  old  aettlcn.  from  whom 
the  greater  porttoo  of  the  lands  had  been  bought.  He  knew  that 
Jane  Jones,  the  wife  of  John  Jonoi,  and  Sarah  Brown,  the  wife  of 
George  Brown,  were  the  only  heirs  of  Hezckioh  Robinaon,  who  died 
ten  years  ago,  and  that  they  had  made  an  oral  parUtton  of  Heaekiah't 
property,  by  which  Jane  Kot  the  mansion  house  and  contlgaoiis 
fickls  while  Sarah  took  the  timber  Und  for  her  portion.  He  abo 
knew  that  Ben  Johnson  had  paid  oft  the  15,000  mortgage  to  Samuel 
Thompkins.  for  it  had  been  paid  to  him  as  Thompldns*  attorney.  He 
also  Imcw  that  the  deed  of  May  16,  1896.  conveying  to  Edward 
Jemigan  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lands  of  Joaiah 
I  li^ns,  on  the  east  by  Dwight  and  McLeod,  on  the  south  by  Miller 
and  2Jarcccr.  and  on  the  west  by  SIcmons  and  O'Connor,  described 
the  same  property  which  Jemigan  sold  in  1902  to  Robert  Keeble, 
althou{;h  this  latter  deed  described  it  as  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  rood,  on  the  east  by  Rust  and  StockcU,  on  the  south  by 
Blake  and  McVeigh,  and  on  the  west  by  Wynns. 

The  jud^c  was  doubtless  ri^^ht  in  his  recollection  of  these  facts, 
and  his  opinion  that  the  person  who  proposed  to  issue  the  bonds 
could  moke  a  good  title  was  correct;  but  the  trouble  was  that  the 
judge's  recollections  were  not  official  records,  aiul  it  tcxik  sax  months 
to  reduce  these  facts  to  record  form. 

Answer  may  be  made  that,  as  a  mailer  of  foci,  Uic  titles  were 
good  and  that  the  bonds  would  really  have  been  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  property.  That  might  be  so,  but  imless  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  .some  manner  known  to  be  reliable  tliat  the  title  is  good. 
and  the  records  arc  for  that  purpose,  investors  ^-ill  not  buy  the  secu- 
rities, and  should  there  be  foreclosure  no  one  would  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  property. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  investigation  of  the  titles  of  the 
property  to  be  mortgaged,  the  attorney  representing  the  bond  house 
^411  take  up  many  other  questions,  some  of  which  arc  indicated  bekyw. 

If  the  bonds  arc  to  be  issued  by  an  individual,  it  is,  of  ooune. 
known  that  no  in\Tstigation  need  be  mode  to  ascertain  his  right  to 
issue  them;  but  should  it  be  intended  for  a  corporatkn  to  make  the 
issue,  there  arc  many  iiu{uirios  to  make. 
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First,  is  the  comptony  legally  incorporated,  and,  if  so,  has  it 
made  its  annual  reports  and  complied  with  other  statutes  of  the  state 
of  its  organization,  compliance  with  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
its  corporate  existence.  As  there  are  forty  odd  states,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  have  or  to  have  access  to  the  local  law  books  of  the  same 
number  of  states  in  order  to  determine  what  statutes  must  be  com- 
plied with. 

Recently  a  father  and  several  sons,  who  had  successfully  con- 
ducted a  small  lumbering  operation,  decided  to  purchase  more  timber 
and  extend  their  business.  Preparatory  to  a  bond  issue  they  pro- 
ceeded to  incorporate.  Investigation  at  the  instance  of  the  bond 
house  first  disclosed  that  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  invalid, 
and,  next,  the  cause  thereof.  Those  good  people  had  applied  to 
their  friend,  the  neighborhood  justice  of  the  peace,  for  their  incor- 
poration papers.  Not  conceiving  that  anything  was  beyond  either 
his  ability  or  his  jurisdiction,  the  justice  had  essayed  both  to  prepare 
the  papers  and  to  perform  all  official  functions  \\\W\  reference  thereto. 

Leaving  the  bond  issue  out  of  consideration,  one  cannot  be  quite 
sure  but  that,  in  that  particular  case,  the  lumberman  would  have 
gotten  along  just  as  well  with  the  justice's  charter  as  with  that  of 
the  secretary  of  state. 

The  next  inquiry  made  is  whether,  under  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration, the  corporation  has  authority  to  acquire  or  hold  timlxir 
lands,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  right  is  limited  to  the  state  of  its  incor- 
poration or  extends  beyond  its  borders;  and  as  some  states  prohibit 
corporations  from  owning  or  acquiring  property  of  more  than  a 
stipulated  maximum  in  value  on  pain  of  escheat,  the  question  as  to 
the  value  of  its  holdings  is  immediately  presented,  if  it  is  either 
incorporated  in,  or  if  the  proposed  security  is  in,  any  of  the  states 
that  have  such  statutes. 

The  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  corporation 
may  become  indebted,  and  what  its  debts  will  amoimt  to  should 
the  proposed  bonds  be  issued,  as  many  states  place  limits  of  indebt- 
edness upon  corporations.  Should  the  timber  lands  be  in  a'^state 
other  than  that  of  its  corporation,  then  all  similar  laws  in  that  state 
must  be  examined,  and,  in  addition,  it  must  be  learned  what  require- 
ments are  made  of  foreign  corporations  desiring  to  hold  property 
or  to  transact  business  in  this  second  state,  and  whether  the  corpo- 
ration in  question  has  complied  therewith. 
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Coupled  with  these  inquiries  is  that  as  to  the  purpose  Cor  wnidi 
the  bonds  are  desired  to  be  issued,  as,  although  an  indhfidual  may 
issue  bonds  or  notes  and  do  with  them  as  he  pleases,  a  oorponuioo 
can  only  issue  bonds  for  the  purposes  authorised  by  law;  and  in  many 
sUitcs  these  purposes  are  quite  limited.  For  iUustration.  oertain 
Louisiana  corporations  can  legally  issue  bonds  only  for  oonstmction, 
repairs,  or  the  purchase  of  additional  property  or  tancMses.  U 
will  t)c  seen,  therefore,  that  a  serious  question  is  presented  if  the  oop- 
pomtion  should  desire  to  make  a  bond  issue  in  order  to  fund  its 
floating  dcl)ts. 

There  arc  analogous  provisions  in  all  of  the  states,  but  they 
difTer  widely,  and.  of  course,  it  requires  an  examination  of  the  laws 
of  each  sUitc  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  business  in  order  to  know 
what  is  [KTmitted  and  wliat  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  that  state. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  these  things  can  seldom  be  determined 
merely  by  reading  the  statutes  of  the  state  in  question;  and  it  it 
never  safe  to  rely  upon  the  statutes  alone,  as  in  nearly  every  instance 
it  will  be  found  that  the  statutes  have  undergone  construction  by 
the  supreme  court,  sometimes  with  unloolced  for  results.  As  an 
illustration,  it  will  probably  surprise  the  laity  to  learn  that  a  munici- 
pal chiutcr  which  prohibits  the  board  of  aldermen  from  granting  a 
franchise  to  run  through  the  streets  of  the  dty  to  any  gas  company, 
electric  light  company,  steam  heating  company,  telephone  company, 
street  car  company,  or  any  other  company  whatsoever,  without 
the  franchise  first  being  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  does  not 
require  a  franchise  to  a  steam  railroad  to  be  so  submitted.  To 
it  would  also  be  news  to  know  that  a  charter  authorising  a 
tion  to  build  dams  and  construct  roads,  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate, 
to  deal  in  mercliandise,  to  open  and  work  mines,  mills  and  factories, 
to  grind  wheat  and  to  manufacture  fk>ur.  stoves,  kettles,  pans,  rope 
and  any  other  article  whatsoever,  would  not  confer  the  right  to 
manufacttm:  lumber  or  wooden  ware. 

While  theoretically  the  law  is  an  exact  science.  >*et  its  oonstnic- 
tion  and  application  are  left  to  fmite  minds,  and  people's  minds  do 
not  all  or  always  work  in  the  same  grooNxs;  henoeeven  though  two 
states  should  have  identical  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  those  statutes  by  their  respective  courts  o£ 
last  resort  is  not  necessarily  identical  (would  that  it  were),  and 
thus  U)e  necessity  of  going  to  the  supreme  court  reports  of  every 
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State  involved  in  any  bond  issue  to  dclennine  nearly  every  question 
that  may  arise. 

Furthermore,  it  is  oftentimes  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  laws  of  one  state  or  those  of  another  control,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Wisconsin  corporation  owning  two 
million  dollars  of  assets  in  other  states,  and  timber  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi, should  contract  on  January  15  th  with  a  bond  house  in  Chicago 
to  underwrite  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  bonds  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  Mississippi  lands,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  April  1st, 
and  sold  .at  a  discount,  as  all  such  bonds  are  sold. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  contract  is  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  or  Mississippi. 

If  a  Wisconsin  contract,  would  the  Illinois  usury  laws  apply  ? 

If  an  Illinois  contract  and  legal  in  that  state,  would  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  might  not  before  March  1st  file  its  annual  state- 
ment, required  by  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  invalidate  the  contract, 
or  would  it  continue  enforceable  under  the  Illinois  law? 

Owning  a  total  of  more  than  two  million  dollars  of  assets  within 
and  without  the  State  of  Mississippi,  would  the  law  of  forfeiture 
and  escheat  of  that  state  apply  to  the  lands  there  ? 

The  Mississippi  property  having  been  appraised  sufficiently 
high  to  justify  a  bond  issue  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  would 
it  be  presumed  that  it  was  worth  more  than  two  million  dollars  and 
therefore  subject  to  escheat? 

The  property  being  in  Mississippi,  would  there  be  a  presump- 
tion that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  two  million  dollars,  and  there- 
fore only  one  and  a  third  times  the  bond  issue,  thus  prohibiting 
the  investment  of  Michigan  savings  bank  funds? 

The  questions  referred  to  above  should  all  be  settled  prelimi- 
narly  to  drawing  the  bonds  and  the  mortgage  to  secure  their  payment, 
— yet  the  latter  are  the  objects  of  all  that  goes  before,  and  by  many 
are  considered  the  serious  part  of  the  work. 

The  bonds  should  be  drafted  first.  They  would  be  valid  if 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  simple  promissory  notes,  but,  if  so,  they 
would  convey  no  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  issue,  the 
seciuity  pledged  for  their  payment,  nor  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
things  which  an  investor  would  want  to  know  before  purchasing 
them;  and  as  they  are  primarily  made  to  sell,  the  very  purpose  of 
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should  the  (IraftKnion  not  study  the  lawi  of  t) 
involved.  If  a  Chicago  bond  home  it  issiderwrii 
must,  of  cotumc,  oamply  with  the  DUnob  law.  Slv 
Minnesota  conx>ration.  they  must  not  violate  the  laws  of  that  state, 
and  if  their  ()ayment  is  to  be  aecttrcd  by  a  mortmee  on  lands  in 
Orefion  they  must  accord  to  Oregon  laws,  else  their  coUectioa 
would  be  unenforceable  there.  And  they  must  not  violate  the  ttnl* 
form  negotiable  instrument  bw.  else  they  would  be  unsalable  in 
mxuiy  states,  and  probably  not  ncf^ottablc  in  any.  The  laws  of  the 
various  states  do  not  greatly  difler  in  their  requirements  in  refer- 
ence to  negotiable  instruments,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  draft  the  bonds. 
However,  there  arc  some  diflcrenccs  that  must  be  heeded,  as,  far 
instance,  in  some  states  a  provision  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
for  collection  in  case  of  default  would  be  unenforceable  and  possibly, 
on  the  ground  of  uncertainty,  make  the  bond  non-negotiable — the 
statutues  or  decisions  requiring  the  amount  or  percentage  o£  at- 
torney's fees  to  be  stated — while  in  other  states  a  provision  for  a 
sixKnfic  sum  or  percentage  is  forbidden  and  the  requirement  made 
that  only  "reasonable'*  attorney's  fees  may  be  collected;  the  theory 
being  that  an>'thing  more  or  less  than  "reasonable"  compensation 
would  be  int^iuitalilc  either  to  the  maker  or  the  holder  of  the  bonds, 
and  that  what  would  be  "reasonable"  cannot  be  determined  until 
it  is  kno\\'n  what  services  may  be  necessary. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many,  the  question  was  for  a 
long  time  debated  as  to  whether  the  fact  that  a  bond  bore  a  seal 
rendered  it  non-negotiable. 

These  will  illustrate  the  character  of  inquiries  that  should  be 
made  before  the  bond  is  drafted. 

All  of  these  questions  and  many  more  have  actually  arisen. 
Some  of  them  arc  present  in  every  bonding  transaction,  and  they 
must  all  receive  careful  consideration. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  lawyer  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide  the  vxuious  questions  to  keep  on  what  is  called  the  "safe 
side."  All  that  this  would  require  of  him  would  be  to  decide  every 
question  in  its  most  unfavorable  aspect  for  the  bond  issue,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  to  '*  turn  down  the  titles ; "  to  "  turn  down  the  charter.** 
01  to  "turn  down"  an>'thing  else  that  might  require  dose  investi* 
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gatioiu  By  so  doing  he  would  always  be  on  the  **safc  side;"  but 
the  effect  would  be  that  he  would  himself  land  on  the  under  side, 
for  either  his  clients  would  "turn  him  down,"  or  else  they  would 
themselves  be  "turned  down"  by  their  own  clientele;  and  either 
one  or  both  soon  go  out  of  business. 

It  is,  of  course,  intended  that  the  timber  bonds  shall  furnish 
absolute  security  to  their  purchasers.  Some  bond  houses  boast 
that  they  take  no  chances;  yet  in  every  issue  there  are  many  material 
matters  of  law  presented  for  investigation  and  decision.  It  will  not 
do  to  guess  them  off.  Experience  teaches  that  any  matter  that  is 
slurred  over  \\4thout  serious  attention  will  become  a  Banquo's  ghost. 
It  is  much  easier  and  takes  less  time  to  prevent  trouble  than  to  get 
out  of  trouble  after  getting  in,  and  to  get  into  trouble  on  a  bond 
issue  would  be  a  serious  thing,  especially,  if  it  should  be  trouble 
that  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper  care  in  the  first  instance. 

After  the  bond  goes  to  the  engraver  (lithographed  bonds  are 
more  common,  but  with  the  increased  importance  of  the  business 
steel  engraved  bonds  are  coming  into  use),  and  while  he  is  making 
it  look  like  money,  the  lawyer  will  turn  his  attention  to  drafting  the 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  entire  issue. 

Such  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  take  a  multiplicity  of  forms 
according  to  the  respective  desires  of  the  maker  and  the  purchaser 
of  the  bonds,  the  ingenuity  of  both  and  of  coimsel  as  well,  and  the 
necessities  or  purposes  of  putting  out  the  issue. 

The  only  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  afford  proper  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest  coupons  upon  their  matur- 
ity. This  should  be  done  so  as  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
bondholders  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  restrict  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  operations  of  the  maker  of  the  bonds,  as  in  most  cases 
timber  bonds  are  issued  by  companies  actively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber. 

Some  features  are  common  to  all  such  deeds  of  trust.  They 
describe  the  bonds;  convey  certain  property  to  trustees  as  security 
for  the  payment  thereof;  contain  covenants  to  pay  the  bonds  and 
interest  coupons  at  maturity,  and  authorize  foreclosure  in  case  of 
default.  These  are  all  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  mortgage,  but 
involved  with  those  things  are  others  that  sometimes  make  scores 
of  pages  of  reading  matter. 

The  selection  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  brings  up  a  serious 
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qtiettkm.  Individuals  formeriy  Krved  in  that  capacity.  It 
soon  realised  that  natuml  persons  die,  lometimes  quite  inoppor* 
tuncly.  and  Uuit  tlicy  do  other  things  that  might  make  it  awkwarrl 
for  them  to  be  depended  on  to  act  whenever  action  might  be  neoea- 
sory  or  deshrable,  such  as  get  sick,  change  their  *^*Wftrff  or  their 
bu^nesB  affiliattons,  or  they  might  be  absent  when  action  by  the 
trustee  was  urgently  needed;  henoe  the  use  o£  artificial  pemns. 
corporations,  generally  trust  companies,  as  trustees,  became  quite 
general. 

While  no  state  can  prevent  a  natural  person,  a  dtiscn  of  another 
state,  from  doing  business  in  such  state,  >'et  any  state  can  tmpoM 
any  condition  which  it  may  sec  fit  ujion  a  corporation  oC  another 
state  desiring  either  to  do  business  or  to  own  pcoperty  within  its 
borders,  and  may  prescribe  the  terms  upon  whidh  such  foreign  cor- 
fxirations  may  seek  the  protection  of  its  courts.  Not  only  so.  but 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  enacted  legislation  prescribing 
sudi  conditions.  The  most  common  of  these  provisions  are,  that 
Uie  cori>omtion  seeking  admission  shall  pay  a  fee,  genendly  graduated 
according  to  its  capital  stock,  and  shall  make  itself  subject  to  suit 
in  such  jurisdiction.  In  some  states  corporations  organized  in  other 
jurisdiction  must  become  domesticated,  that  is,  must  be  chartered 
under  the  la\^'s  of  those  states  before  they  arc  permitted  to  acquire 
IJToiwrty  or  do  business  therein,  or  to  seek  the  protection  of  their 
laws  or  of  their  courts.  Occasionally  such  laws  go  to  the  point  of 
al>s(>lutc  confiscation.  The  ix;nally  of  nullif>ing  contracts  is  quite 
commonly  visited  upon  corporations  of  one  state  that  do  businen 
in  states  other  than  that  of  thcnr  incorporation  without  complying 
with  these  local  laws.  And  when  a  contract  is  so  nullified  the  per- 
son with  whom  the  corporation  ha^  dealt  may  receive  and  hokl 
the  benefit  of  the  transaction,  but  the  corporation  itself  cannot 
recover  the  consideration. 

A  case  is  now  in  mind  where  a  corporation  loaned  money  on 
a  mortgage  on  land  in  a  state  where  it  had  not  qualified  to  do  busi- 
ness. There  was  a  question  involved  as  to  the  state  in  which  the 
transaction  really  occurred.  The  decision  was  that  the  corporation 
attempted  to  do  business  in  the  state  where  the  land  lay  without 
complWng  >^*ith  the  laws  of  that  state,  hence  its  oontimct  was  held 
to  be  void  and  unenforceable  and  it  lost  the  full  amount  of  wauey 
which  it  hod  loaned. 
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A  more  recent  case  was  equally  as  disastrous.  A  corporation 
of  one  state  had  sold  and  delivered  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise 
in  another  state  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  called  inter- 
state commerce.  The  only  defense  to  a  suit  on  the  debt  was  that 
the  seller  had  not  complied  with  the  local  laws  prior  to  selling  the 
merchandise.     This  defense  prevailed  and  the  seller  lost  its  goods. 

In  another  jurisdiction,  the  legislature  has  enacted  that  no 
corporation  of  another  state  can  do  business,  acquire  property,  or 
bring  suit  in  that  state  without  qualifying  as  a  local  coqx)ration, 
and  under  this  statute  a  cor[x>ration  was  not  permitted  to  maintain 
an  action  to  recover  property  which  it  had  bought  and  paid  for,  but 
which  another  person  had  taken  possession  of. 

Some  states  levy  large  fines,  such  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  day, 
against  foreign  corporations  which  attempt  to  do  business  without 
qualif>ing  under  their  local  laws. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  compensation  of  a  trustee  under  a  bond* 
issue  would  not  justify  a  trust  company  either  in  pa>dng  the  fees 
necessary  to  qualify  it  to  do  business  in  those  several  states  or  in 
subjecting  itself  to  suit  therein,  and  but  few,  if  any,  corj^orations 
could  be  foimd  who  would  do  either. 

This  presented  the  question  as  to  what  were  the  trustee's  duties 
and  could  they  be  performed  without  bringing  the  trustees  within 
the  provisions  of  such  statutes  as  mentioned  above. 

The  trustee's  duties  are  inaugurated  by  acceptance  of  the 
trust  and  the  vestiture  of  title.  The  trust  can  be  accepted,  and 
always  is,  at  the  domicile  of  the  trustee.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  tliis  would  not  be  doing  business  in  another  state.  But 
the  question  remains  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property.  This  can 
only  be  accompHshed  in  the  state  where  the  property  lies.  Many 
of  the  states  have  statutes  providing  that  title  shall  not  pass  by 
either  a  mortgage  or  a  deed  of  trust  (in  legal  literature  they  are 
different  instruments),  and  in  those  states  no  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  inception  of  the  trust.  In  other  states  the  common 
law  prevails  to  the  effect  that  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  does 
convey  title;  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  courts 
of  last  resort  in  many  of  the  states,  have  decided  that  what  are 
known  as  disquahfying  statutes  do  not  prevent  the  technical  vesti- 
ture of  title  in  a  foreign  corporation,  and  that,  even  so,  only  the 
state  itself  could  question  such  vestiture,  and  then  only  by  appro- 
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priate  prooeedtngs  instituted  f<  irpoio.     In  addilioiB, 

c>c|uity  jurisprudence  is  admiiiiMirvti  by  some  tribunil  in  wvj 
stale  of  the  Union,  and  equity  will  not  permit  a  tnist  to  fail  for 
want  of  a  tnusiee.  So,  in  so  Car  as  merely  taking  title  is  ffmwfiwi. 
it  is  safe  to  use  a  corporation  as  a  trustee.  And  the  hondholdwi, 
in  so  far  as  these  disqualif>'inK  statutes  are  coooemed.  would  have 
a  |)crfcctly  valid  mortgage  and  a  legal  trustee  until  a  dclmlt  ndiglit 
arise  and  the  interposition  of  the  trustee,  in  some  manner  heraio- 
2iftcr  sliown.  sliould  be  necessary,  at  which  time  the  corpoimtion 
would  not  be  qualified  to  act.  although  the  need  of  its  services  would 
be  then  more  imperative  thxm  at  any  other  time.  In  other  words, 
trust  companies  can  be  only  fair  weather  trustees  except  in  the  state 
of  tiieir  incorporation.  After  a  few  years'  experience  with  trust 
companies  as  sole  trustees,  it  was  deemed  best  to  use  two  tnisleea 
in  timber  bond  issues,  one  a  trust  company,  which  should  be  em- 
powered to  act  as  sole  trustee  unless  action  should  be  necessary 
which  it  had  not  qualified  itself  to  take  under  the  laws  oC  the  stale 
in  which  the  land  lay,  and  the  other  a  natural  person,  to  be  empow- 
ered by  the  deed  of  trust  to  act  in  case  the  corporation  should  not 
be  qualified  to  act.  This  plan  is  now  generally  followed.  The  day 
vn\\  doubtless  come  when  some  defaulting  borrower  will  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  what  he  may  consider  a  technicality  in  his  favor 
and  contest  the  validity  of  such  provision  for  two  trustees,  but  the 
idea  has  been  well  thought  out  and  the  attorneys  for  the  bond 
houses  do  not  fear  the  results. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  just  how  Car  the  duties  o£ 
the  trustee  go.  The  trust  companies  themselves  differ  widely  with 
reference  thereto.  Some  of  them  construe  their  duties  to  begin  and 
end  ^-ith  certifying  the  bonds  and  collecting  their  fees  therefor. 
Others  assume  that  it  is  incimitait  upon  them  to  cruise  the  timber, 
make  a  preliminary  audit  of  the  books  of  the  borrower,  and  to  lend 
much  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  titles  and  the  prrparation  oC 
the  bonds  and  mortgage. 

One  extreme  is  about  as  wrong  and  unreasonable  as  the  other. 
The  real  duties  of  the  trustee,  aside  from  its  moral  ohtigatinns,  are 
those  specifically  imposed  by  the  mortgage,  and  none  other. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  well  regulated  trust  companies  wiO  not 
consciously  accept  a  trusteeship  except  for  a  reputable  moftcagor. 
nor  if  it  has  cause  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  wroog  or  deCri- 
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mentally  irregular  with  the  issue.  Neither  would  it  desire  to  accept 
a  trusteeship  where  there  was  a  presumption  of  an  early  default 
being  made. 

But  such  things  can  all  be  easily  guarded  by  the  trust  company 
doing  business  with  only  reputable  bond  houses.  All  such  houses 
make  exhaustive  examinations  to  dctcnnine  these  very  (juestions, 
and  are  much  more  interested  in  the  result  thereof  than  the  trust 
comixany  can  ever  l3c.  If  the  trust  company  cannot  unqucstioningly 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  bond  buyers  on  those  preliminary  mat- 
ters that  might  affect  its  reputation,  then  it  should  decline  all  deal- 
ings with  those  lx)nd  buyers. 

It  is  customary  for  the  mortgage  to  contain  a  clause  by  which 
the  trustee  expresses  its  acceptance  of  the  trust  and  agrees  to  pcT- 
form  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it  thereunder.  The  trustee,  there- 
fore, examines  the  mortgage  in  advance  of  its  execution,  to  see  if  any 
duties  or  obligations  have  been  imposed  upon  it  which  it  is  not 
willing  to  engage  to  perform.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  careful  to  see 
that  most  ample  provision  is  made  negativing  liability  on  its  part 
except  for  money  which  may  actually  come  into  its  hands  or  for 
bad  faith  in  the  perfomiance  of  its  duties.  These  points  settled  to 
its  satisfaction,  the  trustee  executes  the  instrument  as  an  evidence 
of  its  acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  after  execution  by  the  maker  of 
the  bonds  the  mortgage  is  put  to  record.  Here  occurs  the  vcstiture 
of  title,  except  in  those  states  which  have  enacted  otherwise,  and  here 
is  where  the  disqualifying  statutes  heretofore  referred  to  have  been 
of  concern. 

So  many  mortgages  provide  that  the  bonds  issued  thereunder 
shall  not  be  valid  until  certified  by  the  trustee  that  it  is  common 
to  consider  the  making  of  such  certificates  as  inseparable  from  the 
duties  of  the  trustee.  This  is  erroneous.  These  certifications  could 
just  as  well  be  made  by  some  third  jxirson,  and  in  view  of  the  penaliz- 
ing laws  of  the  different  states  it  would  be  well  to  distinguish  between 
the  duties  of  trustee  proper  and  those  of  a  mere  certifying  officer, 
or  of  other  duties  that  may  be,  and  ordinarily  are,  imposed  upon  the 
trustee.  The  mortgage  itself  should  so  differentiate,  for  fear  that 
the  confusion  might  some  time  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  certifi- 
cation would  be  illegal  and  the  bond  therefore  not  validly  issued 
should  the  trustee  be  adjudicated  unqualified  to  perfonn  other 
duties  incumbent  upon  it  under  the  mortgage. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  cl  their  los.  it  is  oommon  to  |jfo> 
vide  that  timber  bonds  may  be  resistered,  as  rogiftimtiaQ  takes  away 
their  ne^^'i  it  lability.  It  is  as  equally  cuniinoii  to  provide  that  the 
trustee  shall  be  the  a*gistrar.  Then,  aipiin,  the  bonds  are  ocdinanly 
made  fiayable  at  the  banking  house  of  the  trustee,  thus  iropodi^ 
upon  it  the  duties  of  banker  in  addition  to  those  oC  registrar  and 
ccrtif)!!)^  oflicer  and  trustee  proper. 

Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  trustee  aets  In  four  separate  and  dis- 
tinct capacities:  First,  as  certif>nng  officer;  second,  as  regisirar: 
third,  as  banker,  and  fourth,  as  trustee.  There  is  no  rDann«  aave 
that  of  convenience,  why  these  duties  should  not  be  performed  by 
separate  persons  or  separate  corporations.  None  of  them  exccfit 
the  last  require  action  which  could  be  construed  as  viobtive  of  tlio 
dLsqualif>nng  acts  of  the  various  states  with  reference  to  non-rosidcfit 
corporations;  and  it  would  be  better  should  the  mortgage  make 
shan>  distinction  between  the  various  capacities  in  which  the  trust 
company  is  to  act. 

Generally  sfx^aking,  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  aside  from  the  other 
duties  above  referred  to,  arc:  to  adjust  fire  losses  and  collect  the 
insurance;  to  co-operate  ^nth  the  mortgagor  in  retiring  bonds  that 
may  be  called  prior  to  maturity;  to  execute  partial  releases  of  ttro- 
bcr  or  other  property  whenever,  under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust, 
the  mortgagor  may  be  entitled  thereto,  and  a  complete  release  and 
cancellation  upon  compliance  with  all  the  coN'cnants  contained  in 
the  deed  of  trust.  All  of  these  duties  may  be  performed  i^ithout 
*' doing  business*'  other  than  in  the  state  of  its  incoqx>ration.  In 
the  event  of  default,  however,  the  duties  of  the  trustee  are  quite 
active,  may  be  quite  varictl,  and  must  be  performed  whercx-er  the 
property  covered  by  the  mortgage  is  situated,  and  also  wlicrcvcr  the 
business  of  the  mortgagor  may  lead.  Under  certain  conditions,  the 
trustee  may  be  required  to  conduct  the  logging  operations  or  to  run 
the  sawmill  and  other  business  of  the  mortgagor.  Oftentimes  he 
may  even  take  charge  of  all  the  property  embraced  in  the  mortgage. 
including  logging  and  manufacturing  machinay  and  equipment, 
and  conduct  the  business  ofx^rations  of  the  mortgagor  to  the  same 
extent  and  as  freely  as  the  mortgagor  himself  »"«'»*it  h  ive  done 
prior  to  the  default. 

As  a  rule,  however,  instead  of  itsi*lf  cnlerin.  'he 

trustee  will,  upon  default,  seek  the  :<'•!  •'''  '^'•-  •  ^  *  ^ 
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receiver  be  apfx^intcd  to  consen'c  the  property  and  conduct  the 
operations  until  foreclosure  can  be  had.  In  such  case  its  services, 
outside  the  state  of  its  own  location,  would  be  largely  those  of  any 
other  litigant.  As  the  trustee  is  the  direct  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  and  at  least  theoretically  the  only 
representative  of  such  interests,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  as  litigant 
it  can  easily  find  many  things  to  do  towards  safeguarding  those 
interests. 

Aside  from  the  work  and  worry  of  conducting  the  litigation,  the 
trustee  will  doubtless  busy  itself  to  the  end  of  organizing  bondholders' 
committees  and  assisting  in  the  services  thereof.  In  fact,  it  should 
actively  contribute  to  any  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  seeing  that 
the  bondholders  do  not  suffer  loss,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  the  mortgagor's  property. 

The  covenants  to  be  included  in  a  trust  deed  are  of  prime  import- 
ance. Among  those  that  are  comrnon  and  others  that  arc  not  unusual 
are:  For  further  conveyance  in  case  it  may  be  desired;  to  pay  taxes 
before  delinquency;  to  pay  any  judgment  that  might  become  a  lien 
on  the  land  or  that  might  be  put  into  an  execution  against  the  mort- 
gagor; to  keep  fire  insurance  on  the  mill  plant  and  other  property 
usually  insured  by  other  persons  engaged  in  like  business;  to  keep 
in  repair  any  machinery  and  equipment  that  may  be  covered  by  the 
mortagage;  not  to  cut  the  timber  covered  thereby  unless  it  be  done 
in  accordance  with  certain  provisions  that  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  instrument ;  not  to  commit  nor  permit  waste,  of  any  of  the  mort- 
gaged property,  and,  what  is  imperative,  to  pay  the  bonds  and  interest 
coupons  promptly  at  maturity. 

The  maker  of  the  mortgage  often  assimics  other  obligations, 
and  among  them  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  maker  to  covenant  to 
diligently  protect  the  property;  to  establish  a  system  of  fire  patrol 
or  other  protection  for  the  forests ;  to  keep  proper  books  of  account, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees  or  of  the  house  that  may  buy 
the  bonds,  in  order  that  its  financial  condition  at  all  times  may  be 
known;  to  make  provision  for  maturing  obligations  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  their  maturity;  not  to  extend  the  maturities  of  either 
bonds  or  interest  coupons  except  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  mortgage.  The  mortgagor  should  be  further 
obligated,  in  case  of  default,  to  consent  to  a  receivership;  to  waive 
laws  making  for  delay,  and  to  pay  attorneys*  fees  in  the  foreclosure 
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prtx«cding8.  should  such  be  had.    Orrarintmlly  an 
ctmtracU  that  it  will  koq>  a  tpcdfad  mbiimitm  oC 
This  latter  provisioo  is  quite  lalutary  tmder 
but  it  can  easily  be  converted  into  an 

The  above  are  only  items  in  the 
tioos,  contracts  of  the  mortgage.  Each  of  them  nntst  be  appropriately 
expressed  in  apt  words  to  convey  just  the  meaning  intended,  and  to 
avoid  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  the  mo^CBfor's 
tion.  as  well  as  of  the  state  in  which  the  oontract  may  be 
that  in  which  the  property  may  be  situated. 

The  next  consideration  is  probably  to  provide  a  method  by  whidi 
the  mortgagor  may  cut  and  remove  timlxT,  in  order  that  his  opera- 
tions may  not  be  unnecessarily  impeded  by  the  bond  tasue.  II  the 
maker  is  operating  a  sawmill,  provision  must  be  made  by  which  be 
can  use  the  timlx^r  ns  his  necessities  may  demand.  This  is  usualljr 
arranged  either  by  ixrriodical  payments  of  an  agreed  amount  per 
thousand  feet  on  the  lumber  as  it  may  be  manufactured  or  sold, 
or  by  the  pa>incnt  of  a  stipulated  sum  \ycT  thousand  feet  for  the 
stumpage  before  it  is  cut.  to  be  ascertained  according  to  estimates 
agnxxl  upon  when  the  mortgage  is  made.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  plan 
is  more  acxx:ptable  both  to  the  bond  house  and  to  the  maker  of  the 
mortgage.  To  the  bond  house,  because  it  gives  assurance  that  no 
timber  shall  be  cut  without  the  bondholders  arc  first  paid  the  vahie 
thereof.  To  the  maker  of  the  mortgage,  because  timber  YnM  "run 
over"  in  the  manufacture,  that  is,  more  feet  of  lumber  can  be 
manufactured  from  a  tree  than  the  same  tree  will  be  estimated  at  in 
the  woods,  and  thus  the  maker's  enfortxxl  ixi>'ments  ore  not  so  hu^B 
as  if  they  were  made  on  his  actual  production.  Again,  if  payments 
should  be  mode  as  the  lumber  may  be  manufacttircd,  the  question 
of  grading  and  classif>nng  the  product  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  things  that  may  multiply  the  work  of 
accounting.  Both  makers  of  mortgages  and  bond  houses  like  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  much  b(x)kkccping.  frequent  reports,  and  the 
laborious  verification  thereof  which  would  be  necessitated  by  pro- 
visions for  payment  upon  the  basis  of  the  manufactured  product. 

These  and  other  things  that  may  asBure  safety  of  the  bonds  and 
not  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  maker  of  them  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  a  practical  lumberman,  and  then  put  in  enforceable  form  hf 
the  person  drafting  the  mortgage. 
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Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  it  can- 
not always  be  safely  assumed  that  what  would  be  le^al  in  one  state 
would  be  enforceable  in  another,  so  many  mortgages  are  drawn  with 
sa\nng  clauses  to  the  effect  that  the  invalidity  of  any  one  or  more 
provisions  thereof  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  instrument. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  those  doaiments  attempt  to  take  care 
of  all  contingencies  that  are  likely  to  arise,  many  that  may  arise, 
and  some  that  could  not  arise  save  in  the  imagination  of  a  timid 
investor,  and  then,  like  this  paper,  conclude  with  the  litany  praying 
excuse  "for  the  things  that  have  been  left  undone  that  ought  to  have 
been  done,  as  well  as  for  those  things  that  have  been  done  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  done." 


TIMBER  BONDS  AS  INVESTMENTS 


By  Calvin  PsirrRiM. 
Of  Lviiti.  Gary  ft  Compuiy, 


The  careful  investor  oonaiderB  three  thingii  in  ^^^^^fng  hte 
investments:  Security,  income  and  marketahiliiy;  iiniany  in  Uie 
order  nonicd.  If,  then,  these  arc  the  features  which  tnterest  him 
most,  we  shtnild  consider  timber  txmds  from  these  points  o£ 
and  in  the  nl)ovc  sequence,  so  t)iat  wc  may  arrive  at  a  tmr 
sion  as  to  their  merits  and  right  to  be  looked  on  as  reaOy  high  das 
securities. 

In  considering  the  first  requisite,  security,  we  must  look  into 
tlie  value  of  the  property  mortgaged  above  the  total  loan,  that  is, 
its  reasonably  quick  value;  whether  it  is  destnictible  and  what  the 
deprodation  of  the  property  is  tlirough  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  the  loan  value,  the  average  investor,  unless  he  be  a  lumber- 
man, must,  like  most  investors  in  all  kinds  of  securities,  depend 
largely  upon  his  banking  house  for  protection  and  assurance  that 
the  loan  is  a  conservative  percentage  only  of  the  real  value  of  the 
property.  Therefore,  it  is  ad\nsable  to  purchase  sudi  securities 
from  a  house  of  known  conservatism  and  one  that  knows  timber  and 
its  value  through  experience,  for  there  arc  fairly  good  Umber  bonds 
and  rxcx'llent  timber  bonds,  just  as  there  are  fairiy  good  rsilroad 
bunds  and  excellent  railroiul  Ixnids.  crood  commercial  Daoer  and 
excellent  commercial  papt : 

Generally  the  percentage  luuicd  on  timber  to  its  real  value  is 
rcnuuicably  small  as  compared  with  other  loans.  It  is  not  infirequent 
for  a  loan  to  be  secured  by  property  having  a  value  of  three  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  It  is  seldom  that  a  careful  banker 
loans  more  than  one-half  of  the  value.  In  r)robablv  no  other  wrfl 
known  class  of  bonds  is  this  true. 

As  to  dcstructihility  of  the  secunty  back  ot  the  bonds,  it  is  this 
feature  and  the  public's  partial  misunderstandings  in  legard  to  it 
that  most  hurts  timber  bonds  and  has  hindered  them  from  occupjrioc 
the  position  they  deserve  as  high  cUss  securities.  The 
impression  useil  to  be  that  all  tlnilx;r  was  subject  to 
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fires  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  considered  except  as  highly 
speculative.  This  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  scare-heads  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  papers,  relative  to  forest  fires.  When  one 
considers  that  many  of  the  great  forttmes  of  America  are  invested 
in  timber  by  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  take  large  risks,  the 
couN-iction  is  brought  home  that  the  danger  to  timber  from  fire  is 
outrageously  exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  timber  is  never 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  by  destroyed  we  mean  actually  burned  up. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  timber  of  America  is  absolutely  immune 
from  fire.  Cypress,  the  wonderful  southern  wood  growing  in  swamps 
and  wet  places  \sith  no  low  limbs,  has  never,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  been  attacked  by  fire.  Yellow  pine,  growing  over  a  large 
part  of  the  South,  fears  no  fires.  The  grasses  growing  beneath  the 
pines  usually  bum  every  winter  without  damage  to  the  trees.  Fires 
are  not  known  in  the  low  hardwood  country  nor  in  the  redwood  belt 
in  the  West,  and  so  one  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  woods 
naming  those  which  are  free  from  the  fire  risk;  but  to  reach  our  point 
let  us  consider  some  that  have  been  subject  to  forest  fires  and  see 
what  these  fires  actually  do. 

From  time  to  time  we  read  that  a  forest  fire  has  devastated  the 
northern  hardwoods  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  or  the  fir  and  the 
pine  of  the  great  western  coimtry.  When  such  a  fire  runs  through 
these  forests,  trees  are  not  burned  down,  but  what  occurs  is  that  the 
grasses  and  undergrowth  and  fallen  dead  logs  and  dead  trees  are 
actually  biuned  up.  This  intense  heat  shrivels  the  leaves  of  the 
surrounding  trees  and,  since  they  are  its  lungs,  it  really  kills  the  trees. 
Most  of  us  know  how  nearly  impossible  it  is  to  bum  a  green  log  in 
our  fire  places.  Just  so  it  is  equally  difficult,  nay,  even  impossible, 
to  bum  down  a  green  living  tree;  but  these  fires  actually  kill  the 
trees  without  question  and  what  results  is  simply  this:  disintegration 
slowly  takes  place,  beginning  the  next  summer.  The  sap  wood 
of  the  tree,  which,  of  course,  contains  the  great  mass  of  the  tree's 
moisture,  begins  to  discolor  and  becomes  largely  useless  for  good 
lumber;  then,  as  time  goes  on,  slowly  the  heart  becomes  damaged. 
This  process  covers  a  considerable  period  and  where  transportation 
is  available  it  is  usually  possible  to  save  practically  the  entire  product. 
In  the  West  disintegration  is  particularly  slow,  principally  because 
of  the  large  size  of  the  trees  and  the  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
heart  wood  to  the  sap  wood.     In  addition,  insects  which  hasten  the 
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process  of  decay  are  not  ao  conmKm  as  they  are  in  die  midille,  ncv^^ 
and  southern  states,  so  that  the  fire  daafer  slioiikl  not  be  fhwi  too 
fpnoat  weight  unless  the  timbv  securing  the  loan  it  icmoCe  fron  tnu» 
portation  and  in  a  rough  country  where  the  creation  oi  transportatioo 
facilities  Ls  cxtremdy  expensive,  difTicult  and  slow. 

Lastly,  under  the  hesd  of  security  we  should  cnnsidcf  the  natnnJ 
depreciation  of  the  security  and  it  is  here  that  timber  loans  have  m 
great  an  advantage.  The  security  back  of  the  great  ma»  of  bonds 
is  property  of  one  form  or  another,  created  by  the  hands  of  men; 
behind  the  railroad  bond  is  the  right-of-way,  the  rail,  the  ties,  the 
bridges,  the  culverts,  etc.,  all  subject  to  constant  wear  and  tear,  and 
necessarily  replaced  from  time  to  time,  and  so  we  see  good  railroad 
bonds  decline  when  the  maker  of  the  bonds  is  hard  preased  for  ready 
money  and  the  maintenance  fund  is  cut  down  and  curtailed.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  electric  railway  bonds.  Bonds  tssned  by  gBS» 
electric  light  and  telephone  companies  arc  secured,  in  addition  to 
their  franchises,  by  the  plants,  the  buildings,  the  poles  or  conduits* 
the  wires  or  pipes,  all  subject  to  constant  depredation,-  varying  only 
with  the  doss  of  construction  that  has  been  put  in  originally.  The 
rt  ill i]  mien t  obligations  of  the  transportation  companies  are  secured 
h\  movable  property,  absolutdy  necessary  for  the  company's  oper»-> 
tions,  but,  neverthdess,  subject  to  very  heavy  depreciation.  Again, 
we  have  bonds  secured  by  lots  in  our  great  dties,  tmpro\*cd  with  lai^e 
buildings  or  sometimes  on  the  buildings  alone.  While  the  depredn- 
tion  in  this  dass  is  small,  still  it  is  always  present  in  the  case  of  the 
building,  not  alone  from  the  natural  cause  of  wear,  but  again 
buildings  rapidly  become  obsolete  and  out  of  date  and  as  such 
be  rented.  And  so  one  might  go  through  the  great  mass  of 
back  of  most  of  the  bond  issues  which  are  generally  recQgniaed  as 
sound. 

But  what  of  the  timber  bond  ?  It  is  secured  by  kmd  upon  which 
grows,  without  cultivation  and  without  the  hdp  of  man,  timber. 
The  amount  in  this  countr>'  is  pretty  defmitdy  known  and  there  is 
both  a  steady  and  enormous  demand  for  it  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  limited  supply,  decreased  year  by  year  through  the  consumptive 
requirements,  is,  therefore,  a  natural  monopoly.  lu  future  vahae 
must  depend  upon  the  cost  of  substitutes  and  the  cost  of  reproduC" 
tion.  We  arc  to-day  in  the  age  of  sted  and  concrete,  two  Aibstitutsi 
of  large  potcntixdity,  yet  the  production  and  consumption  of  timbsr 
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products  is  at  present  on  as  large  a  scale  as  it  has  ever  been.  The 
cost  of  reproduction  has  been  closely  estimated  and  it  is  so  far  in 
excess  of  present  values  as  to  make  it  impossible  of  our  consideration. 
We,  therefore,  have  a  product,  limited  in  extent,  and  for  which  there 
is  an  increasing  demand.  Its  value  is  now  low  and  it  must  rise, 
jiulj^cd  l)y  every  economic  law  we  know.  This  is  so  generally  rccog- 
r\\zci\  tliat  it  is  often  remarked  alx)ut  a  mediocre  timl)cr  lx)nd  issue 
that  it  will  come  out  all  right  through  the  enhancement  in  values. 

Wliile  lumbering  plants  are  usually  included  in  timber  bond 
mortgages,  where  the  loan  is  to  an  operating  concern,  little  value 
is  given  to  the  plants  in  considering  the  loan,  and  in  practically  all 
cases  the  plant  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  security  ofTcrcd.  Beneath 
all  the  timlxir  is  the  land,  possibly  of  small  value  when  the  loan  is 
made  and  probably  not  considered  at  all  by  the  banking  house  in 
making  the  loan,  and  yet  it  is  a  basic  security.  There  have  been 
many  lumber  companies  that  have  sold  their  land  after  the  timber 
was  removed  for  more  than  both  the  land  and  timber  cost  them  in 
the  first  place;  and  so  we  have  in  the  timlxir  bond  a  security  which, 
vmdcr  economic  laws,  must  increase  in  value  and  which  has,  during 
the  history  of  the  lumber  business  in  America,  steadily  risen.  Many 
are  the  lumber  concerns  which  have  been  badly  managed  and  which 
would  have  regularly  lost  money  in  their  manufacturing  ojx^rations 
if  in  their  accoimting  they  had  considered  the  actual  value  of  the  raw 
product  they  were  using.  But  the  owTiers  of  these  concerns,  through 
the  rise  in  value  of  their  timber,  have  made  fortunes  and  been  laiown 
as  successful  manufactiu*ers. 

Next  in  the  order  of  importance  is  considered  the  income.  Mo.sL 
timber  bonds  bear  six  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
often  when  issues  are  first  brought  out  the  investor  can  secure  a  small 
additional  discount  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  point,  especially  if  he  is  a 
large  buyer.  Compared  to  this  income  is  the  four  per  cent  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  bond  or  the  five  per  cent  to  five  and  a  half 
per  cent  for  the  average  public  service  or  industrial  bond,  an  advantage 
of  from  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  timber 
bond.  As  previously  indicated,  there  are  timber  bonds  secured  by 
timber  together  with  mills,  railroad  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  there  are  also  timber  bonds  secured 
by  timber  alone  without  a  manufacturing  plant.  In  the  first  case 
the  plant  is  calculated  to  have  sufficient  capacity  to  amply  take  care 
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of  all  interest  charges.  In  the  tooood  caie  the  bondt  are  iiMially 
guaranteed  by  individuals  or  corponitiont  havfa^^  m,mt4mm^  ootiide 
income  to  easily  care  for  the  principal  and  interart  ioitalliiieDts  m 
thoy  fall  due.  In  either  case  if  the  security  back  of  the  bonds  ii 
:r  !  the  loan  is  far  below  the  actual  quick  aelliiif  value  of  the 

t  •  investor  is  fully  protected. 

Last,  and  yet  of  great  importance,  is  the  question  of  oonwftl- 
I  v.     Can  the  timber  bond  be  readfly  told  In 

Mom,  if  ever,  listed  on  the  public  eichangBa. 
There  is  no  doily  printed  market  of  the  bid  and  asked  Generally 
it  ini^ht  be  termed  an  inactive  security.  It  is  these  very  reaaona 
\\hi(  h  enable  the  first  class  timber  bond  house  to  nuike  for  their 
i  sius  a  good  steady  market.  For  timlx?r  bonds  arc  bought  for 
iii\c  tment  and  the  interest  return  and  ))cing  held  by  invcstofs 
and  prmlucing  80  satisfactory  an  income  they  arc  sekkxn  aokl 
a^ain,  even  in  times  of  stress.  Not  being  listed,  the  holder  is  not 
c  niinually  annoyed  by  ])rinted  declines,  or  lower  prices,  brought 
aUiui  by  sympathy  with  a  falling  market.  In  consequence,  the  first 
class  timber  bond,  once  well  sold,  is  seldom  thrown  on  the  market. 
These  conditions  enable  the  banking  hou.sc  w}k>  brought  the  issue 
out  to  properly  protect  and  steady  the  market  for  their  securities. 
In  addition,  such  houses  know  that  a  ready  market  for  their  bondt 
ismos'  '  *'  '  '  ■  ^»st  method  of  advertising.  There  is,  too, 
tlie  ni'  I  the  lianking  house  and  its  client,  which 

is  always  lost  when  one  is  dealing  in  listed  securities  through  brokeis 
w  !i()  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  undcn^iTiting  or  marketing  of  a 
I>  iriicular  issue  of  bonds.  A  banking  house  of  high  standing,  tbere- 
f<  >rc,  seldom  permits  its  issues  to  be  offered  at  much  below  the  original 
P'.iMio  issue  price,  and  generally  even  in  times  of  storm  such  banking 
ihuiM-s  arc  ready  to  purchase  back  bonds  it  has  brought  out,  osoally 
at  one  or  at  most  two  {xnnts  under  par.  The  possible  loss  under  such 
I  •  '  .  should  Ix;  figured  from  an  income  basis,  for  if  the  in\*cstor 
!  :is  lx>nd  for  any  reasonable  length  of  tinw  he  lias  secured  a 

\  cry  fair  interest  return.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ordinary  times  the 
I  \<  1  lltnt  issues  handled  by  the  best  houses  usually  have  a  market 
a  I  par  or  oftentimes  at  decided  premiums. 

After  all,  if  timber  bonds  are  in  reality  so  secure,  sudi  high  tnoome 
ts  and  are  readily  conN-crtibk^,  why  do  they  tell 
l>asis,  when  other  reoognizod  hi^  dass  bonds  net 
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so  much  less?  The  answer  is  that  the  investing  public  has  not  been 
fully  educated  to  the  merits  of  timber  bonds.  They  are  now  being 
educated,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  discriminating  public  is  coming 
to  realize  the  intrinsic  merit  of  timber  bonds.  The  demand  for  them 
is  gTX>wing  larger,  particularly  for  the  really  excellent  issues,  and  so 
intense  is  the  comp)etition  between  banking  houses  to  secure  these 
high  class  bonds  that  the  combined  pressure  of  limited  supply  and 
increasing  demand  can  only  result  in  one  thing,  the  end  of  the  first 
dass  six  per  cent  timber  bond.  With  money  market  conditions  such 
as  are  now  prevailing  there  can  be  but  one  result,  timber  Ixjnds  on  a 
lower  interest  basis.  The  writer  feels  that  such  a  time  is  very  near 
and  that  it  only  remains  for  a  banking  house  of  unquestioned  standing 
to  take  the  first  step.  Indeed,  there  are  six  per  cent  issues  outstanding 
to-day  that  are  actually  selling  on  a  five  per  cent  basis,  and  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  such  excellent  issues  will  soon  be  brought  out 
and  offered  to  the  public  to  net  considerably  less  than  six  per  cent. 
The  best  buyers  of  timber  bonds  now  are  lumbermen  who  have 
become  investors,  and  surely  no  higher  recommendation  could  be 
found. 


THE    ACCOUNTANTS    RI  M    TO    TIMBER    BOND 


By  Arthur  P.  Jokbs,  C.PA,  A.CA«. 

With  Marwiik,  Xfitiht-n.  IVaiACo.,< 


The  position  ol  on  expert  accountant  in  connection  with  timber 
bond  issues  differs  radically  from  that  of  the  cruiier.  apprmtacr  and 
attorney,  inasmuch  as  his  duties  are,  or  should  be,  conttnooits; 
not  only  is  he  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  sheet  on 
which  the  bond  issue  is  based,  but  he  is  a  continuous  pfotection  to  the 
Uindholders. 

All  properly  dra\\Ti  trust  ditxls  now  pn- 
c)f  auditors  and  for  the  submission  |x*ri(Mlic:iI^ 
to  the  trustees;    the  auditor  therefore  becomes  the  **u 
it  is  his  duty  to  report  if  the  seciuity  is  not  at  all 
and  intact,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  m 
provisions  of  the  sinking  fimd. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  sufHdent  imix^rtanoe  is  attached  to  that 

portion  of  the  prospectus  which  deals  with  the  expert  accoontant't 

report,  or  whether  the  general  public  realizes,  when  such  report  is 

'  cd,  the  seriousness  and  significance  of  such  omission.     The 

I  accountant  in  these  days  is  not  merely  an  individual  with  an 

aptitude  for  figures.     In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  accounting 

M)Ics.  he  must  have  sound  business  judgment  and  must 
if  on  his  subject  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  particular 
upon  which  he  is  reporting.     Mere  figures  and  statistics  without 
that  expert  knowledge  wotdd  be  of  little  value. 

On  the  above  mentioned  lines  the  duties  of  an  auditor  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  tmder  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  security  behind  the  bond  issue. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  scctuity  for  the  bonds  and  the  proper 

fulfillment  of  the  trust  deed. 

Tki  Security  Behind  Ihe  B<md  Issm 
The  prospective  investor  is  naturally  primarily  interested  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  assets  secturing  the  bond  issue;  he  must  be  Mtwiied 
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that  not  only  does  the  security  offered  afford  adequate  protection 
to  his  capital,  but  that  the  earning  capacity  is  sufficient  to  provide 
for  interest  on  the  issue  at  all  times.  Most  prosixictuses  contain 
re[K)rts  from  cruisers  as  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  holdings, 
from  appraisers  as  to  the  value  and  condition  of  the  plant  and 
machinery  and  from  expert  accountants  as  to  the  general  finandal 
condition  and  earning  capacity  of  the  company  in  question.  It 
must  be  lx)me  in  mind  that  the  expert  accountant's  report  is  not 
compiled  altogether  separately  and  individually.  It  is  not  merely 
a  collection  of  figures,  for  he  must  work  hand  in  glove  with  his  fellow 
experts  and  the  final  result  should  show  the  position  of  the  company 
as  determined  by  the  combined  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  the 
exijcrts  engaged. 

Consideration  of  the  accountant's  relation  to  particular  items  in 
the  prospectus  may  be  more  intelligently  set  forth  by  a  study  of  the 
details  and  figures  submitted  by  the  bond  house  or  bank  promoting 
the  issue.  The  form  varies  in  particular  cases,  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  facts  and  figures  usually  given  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  issues  of  bonds  when  the  company  is  a  "going 
concern." 

X  Y  Z   LUMBER   COMPANY 
Financial  Statement 


Assets. 


Capital  Assets : 

Timber  lands  and  contracts,  848,590,848  feet  at  $2.50  per  1,000 

feet $2,121,477. 12 

Buildings,  machinery  and  equipment,  logging  railroads  and  equip- 
ment, town  site,  mill  site,  etc 1,100,000.00 

$3,221,477.12 
Current  Assets: 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand $8,257 .  60 

Accounts  receivable  (less  reserve  for  estimated  freight 

and  for  doubtful  accounts) 162,400. 25 

Inventories 587,221 .  10 

^      757,878.95 

Insurance  paid  in  advance 826, 80 

$3,980,182.87 
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Current  Uabilitii 

Notm  pttjrsbk-                           f*MJOi.lS 

Acouunu  |Miyut4c ...  4  Jjk}0.  It 
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The  first  item  for  considcration  is  the  timber  i«*^M^«»tf  It 
may  be  claimed  that  the  auditor  is  not  responsible  for  the  acoinicy 
of  the  cruise.  No  more  is  he;  save  when  the  cnisae  is  carried  out 
under  hLs  supervision,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  finn  with  which 
the  writer  is  associated  has  attached  to  its  staff  cnissen  and  other 
timber  cxfxats  so  as  to  enable  it  to  substantially  guarantee  the  reliabil- 
ity of  any  prospectus  to  which  its  name  is  attached.  AssmninK, 
however,  that  the  timber  has  been  cruised  and  x'alucd  sepaiBtely. 
the  bondholder  may  imagine  that  the  report  of  this  cruise  is  amply 
sufTicicnt  for  his  purpose.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  b  the 
auditor's  duty  to  ascertain  that  the  titles  to  the  land  or  the  tMmffft 
arc  actually  in  the  name  of  the  comi)any  and  that  they  have  been 
profx^rly  acquired  and  registered.  He  should  also  satisfy  himself 
that  the  cruise  is  a  reasonable  one.  This  he  can  do  if  he  is  connected 
5i^ith  an  oflfice  tliat  makes  a  "*   *     timber  businen,  as  there 

will  no  doubt  be  on  file  detai  ^s  from  the  same  district. 

He  should  thus  be  able  to  tell  approximately  what  a  given  acreage 
should  produce  in  the  way  of  standing  timber  in  a  particular  locaKty. 
Cases  ha\-e  been  known  where  the  cruise  has  shown  standing  timber 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  crowded  into  the  acreage  owned 
by  the  com{)any.  and  instances  are  not  infrequent  where  timber 
not  actually  owned  by  the  concern  in  question  has  been  cniiscd  and 
reported  as  part  of  the  securit> 

It  is  cases  like  these  that  bnng  oui  ihc  vaitie  of  an  accountant  s 
services  in  connection  with  bond  issues.  The  bond  houses  dealing 
in  timber  securities  naturally  try  to  safeguard  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  but  without  an  examination  by  reputable 
expert  aoooimtants  it  is  almost  impossible  to  afford  adcQuate  proteo* 
tion. 

In  some  cases  a  q)ecific  valtic  is  attached  10  the  iaiiu  u^ui  oixi  an 
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estimate  pvcn  of  its  probable  worth  after  it  has  been  cut  over.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  these  figures  is  that  they  are  estimates  pure  and 
simple — the  value  of  **cut  over"  lands  is  wholly  problematical  and 
is  deix'ndent  on  geographical  and  other  conditions.  If  such  a  valua- 
tion is  included  the  accountant  must  see  that  the  lands  are  of  course 
actually  owned  and  that  the  estimate  of  their  value  is  in  his  opinion 
a  reasonable  one.  Conservative  bond  houses,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
do  not  include  the  value  of  lands  not  cut  over  as  part  of  the  value  of 
the  seciuity;  the  timber  itself  is  usually  the  security  for  the  issue  and 
provides  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds. 

The  next  item  with  which  the  exixjrt  accountant  must  concern 
himself  is  the  value  placed  on  the  plant,  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment of  the  company.  This  has  in  all  probability  been  separately 
appraised,  but  even  in  such  a  case  he  must  be  satisfied  as  ta  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  appraisal.  Does  it  represent  the  actual  value  to  the 
bondholder,  is  a  vital  question.  The  accountant  must  satisfy  himself 
that  this  is  the  case;  that  the  figures  given  represent  an  actual  value 
and  not  a  "reproduction"  estimate,  which  has  not  necessarily  any 
relation  to  actual  value.  The  accountant  has  before  him  the  details 
of  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  and,  after  providing  for  adequate 
depreciation  based  on  the  probable  length  of  the  "cut,"  can  ascertain 
whether  the  appraised  value  is  approximately  the  actual  one.  The 
value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  a  lumber  manufacturing  concern 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amoimt  of  timber  available  for  its 
use  and  not  upon  its  actual  cost  or  "reproduction"  value.  Once  the 
timber  resources  of  the  locality  become  exhausted,  the  plant  and 
machinery  are  worth  only  their  salvage  value. 

The  current  assets  are  not  as  a  rule  covered  by  the  mortgage, 
but  as  the  success  of  the  business  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  float- 
ing as  well  as  fixed  capital,  the  accountant  over  whose  name  a  financial 
statement  is  issued  will  naturally  verify  them,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  accounts  receivable,  and  the  method  of 
taking  and  pricing  the  inventory.  He  should  ascertain  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  actual  policies  that  the  insurable  property  is  adequately 
covered  against  loss  by  fire.  He  will  also  take  steps  to  see  that  all 
known  liabilities  are  included. 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  the  assets,  the  accountant  should 
investigate  the  earnings  of  the  company  and  state  what  they  have 
been  for  the  past  few  years,  after  allowing  for  all  ascertainable  losses 
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and  depreciation.  Evm  though  a  oompany  hat  mmU  vahnfab  in 
thanadvcft,  they  ore  poor  iocurity  for  an  ime  of  bonds  onlcM  thejr 
can  be  profitably  broin  '  irket.    Although  past  ^yfritfom  aro 

not  always  a  true  index  re  camingi,  eniedaDy  ihould  a  chanva 

of  management  have  taken  place,  or  a  large  extcmiao  of  ^^^^'^^  bo 
niadepofliible  t'  >duction  of  new  capital  the  hitflwfii« 

investor  is  ent  I  nnation  in  respect  to  them,  ao  that  he 

iiiay  form  his  own  optnsoo  as  to  their  a|>|)licatioo  to  the  future 
of  the  oompany. 

The  investing  public  would  do  well  to  inquire  veri 
into  any  proix)sition  not  reported  on  by  expert  accountants  and 
shoul<!  <p6  to  discover  why  such  a  very  natural  precantion  has 

been  < 

PtoUctum  oj  Ik*  Security  /or  Uu  Bonds  and  Ihg  Proper  FnifUmmU  of 
tite  Trust  Deed 

The  accountant's  duties  in  connection  yrixh  an  issue  of  bonds 
should  not  cease  when  the  bonds  are  subscribed  for;  his  value  to 
the  bondholder  is  practically  only  commencing,  for  an  auditor  should 
be  appointed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  bondholderi  during 
the  life  of  the  bonds.  1 1  is  usually  the  only  means  whereby  an  investor 
can  obtain  an  inde(x;ndent  report  as  regards  the  condition  of  his 
capital  invested  in  the  company.  Periodical  and  audited  statements 
submitted  to  the  trustees  disclose  the  true  position  of  the  oompany, 
and  enable  them  to  act  as  the  situation  requires. 

The  proxisions  of  trust  deeds  regarding  statements  of  earnings 
and  t:  of  a  like  character,  are  at  times  very  inadequate,  in 

MiiiK  >  the  company  being  only  required  to  report  the  mill 

"run"  monthly.  Beyond  disclosing  the  amount  of  timber  u8od« 
such  information  is  valueless  from  an  accounting  or  economic  staqd- 
|Mjint.  However,  reputable  bond  houses  usually  provide  for  the 
insertion  of  an  **audit"  clause  in  all  trust  deeds,  and  the  investing 
public  should  insist  on  this  provision  for  its  own  protection. 

An  adcxiuatc  audit  naturally  benefits  the  stockholder  as  well  as 
the  lx)ndholder,  Init  it  is  more  particularly  with  the  interests  of  the 
latter  that  this  article  is  concerned.  Assuming  then  that  the  trust 
deed  prox-ides  for  an  annual  or  semi-annual  audit,  what  protection 
does  the  bondholder  derive  from  such  an  examination  ? 

Firstly,  he  is  informed  whether  his  security,  after  the 
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fund  has  been  adequately  and  properly  provided  for,  is  intact.  The 
accountant  ascertains  from  the  books  information  as  to  whether  any 
part  of  the  property  has  been  sold  or  othcrvvnsc  disixjsed  of,  and  if 
any  portion  has  been  realized,  whether  the  proceeds  have  been  prop- 
erly turned  over  to  the  trustees  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders. 
He  satisfies  himself  that  the  plant  has  been  properly  maintained  and 
that  the  necessary  provision  for  depreciation  has  been  made.  He 
carefully  examines  and  criticises  in  detail  all  additions  to  and  appre- 
ciations of  capital  assets,  and  verifies  that  all  amounts  charj^ed  to 
lands  and  timber,  machinery  and  equipment  and  other  assets  of  a 
like  nature,  are  reasonably  and  properly  chargeable  to  such  accounts. 
An  auditor's  position  is  a  responsible  one  and  he  takes  nothing  for 
granted. 

Probably  the  next  matter  in  which  the  bondholder  is  vitally 
interested  is  that  of  the  sinking  fund  and  its  requirements.  In 
order  that  the  accountant  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  situation  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  carefully  peruse  and  have 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  pro\nsions  of  the  trust  deed  and  all  its  require- 
ments; more  particularly  must  he  be  familiar  with  those  ix)rtions 
relating  to  the  sinking  fund.  Sinking  funds  are  as  a  rule  provided 
for  on  the  basis  of  logs  cut  (log  scale)  which  is  the  more  common,  or 
on  the  mill  run  (lumber  scale).  Each  method  has  features  which 
recommend  it,  but  that  based  on  the  scale  of  the  logs  cut  is  probably 
the  most  equitable  to  all  concerned.  Whatever  be  the  basis,  it  is  the 
auditor's  duty  to  see  that  the  provisions  have  been  duly  carried  out 
and  the  necessary  amounts  deposited  with  the  trustees  at  the  stated 
periods.  The  accuracy  of  the  company's  own  monthly  rcjx^rts  to 
the  trustees  should  be  verified  from  the  logging  and  other  records. 
A  very  substantial  check  may  also  be  had  on  the  amount  of  logs 
actually  handled  by  the  saw  mill  by  means  of  the  board  measure 
produced,  the  percentage  of  "overrun"  or  "underrun"  var>nng  with 
the  particular  scale  used  and  also  with  the  dimensions  of  the  logs 
handled. 

The  auditor  having  been  satisfied  in  these  most  important 
particulars,  the  bondholder  is  then  assured  that  either  his  security  is 
intact  or  that  he  has  received  its  proper  equivalent  in  actual  cash. 
The  accountant's  duties  and  responsibilities  do  not  end  there,  how- 
ever; he  should  also  be  instructed  to  investigate  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  company,  and  report  to  the  trustees  as  to  whether 
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it  Is  earning  the  amount  of  iu  interest  or  not.    In  the  bitter 
or  should  the  auditor  report  any  unfavonble  ooodilioo  of  llw 
it  \&  fur  the  trustees  to  take  socfa  action  as  they  coniidcr  that  the 
atuatioo  warrants,  and  the  trust  deed  permits. 

In  connection  with  statements  recuding  eaminsp,  thciv  are  sev- 
enil  features  which  are  probably  unknown  to  pefvns  not  actually 
ni^'OKcd  in  the  lumber  industry,  with  which  the  aoooitntant  must 
Lie  familiar.  He  must  carefully  cxar-"  '*  losing  and  mill  luoofds 
and  ascertain  that  all  items  which  t :  •  the  cost  oC  mamfMtun 

have  tx'cn  proixn-ly  iiicludeil,  for  the  estimated  cost  of  roannlMtnfU 
is  often  a  prominent  part  of  the  prospectus,  and  the  trustees  am  na^ 
urolly  interested  in  knowing  how  closely  the  actual  results  ff^nfHe 
with  the  estimated  results.  Very  carefully  must  the  auditor  watch 
the  item  of  ** estimated  fnnght, "  a  constant  source  o£  error,  and  muit 
see  that  the  profx^r  amount  is  deducted  from  the  sales  in  respect 
thereof.  • 

Depredation  on  the  whole  of  the  company's  operating  proper- 
ties must  be  proNndcd  for  on  a  correct  basis.  It  is  often  left  to  the 
auditor  to  fix  the  rate  of  depreciation,  but  where  this  is  not  the  caae 
)k>  must  be  satisfied  that  the  amount  set  aside  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  list  of  stock  on  hxmd  should  be  carefully  eiamined  and  the 
book  inventory  compared  \inth  the  ph>'sical  inventory.  With  regard  to 
the  pricin}^  of  the  liunber  inventory,  much  divergence  of  opinion  exists 
among  lumbermen,  and  even  accountants  arc  by  no  mean 
as  to  the  best  basis  of  valuation.  It  is  not  i^nthin  the  scope  of 
article  to  discuss  the  various  methods  and  their  particular  advan- 
tages. The  auditor  ^ill  ustudly  adopt  the  method  of  pridog 
by  tlie  particular  mill,  but  he  should  state  in  his  report  what 
has  been  adopted,  and  in  cases  where  the  cost  of  production  has  mi 
lieen  used  as  the  basis  for  pricing  the  inventory,  should  give  detaib 
showing  the  variation  between  the  inventory  price  and  the  actual 
cost  of  monufactim;. 

All  of  the  accotmts  receivable  must  be  carefully  scruUniaed 
and  the  accotmtant  must  be  satisSed  that  the  reserve  set  up  is  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  probable  loss  in  connection  with  unroalisable 
amounts. 

The  auditor  must  be  also  satisfied  that  all  the  knofwn  liabilities 
of  the  comfxmy,  both  actual  and  contingent,  have  been  tndudeA 

The  value  of  an  expert  accountant's  servkes  in  connectioo  with 
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the  discovery  and  prevention  of  fraud  are  too  widely  known  to  be 
discussed  at  the  present  time,  and  are  without  the  scope  of  this  article, 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  examina- 
tions made  by  expert  accountants  in  connection  with  timber  bonds 
and  in  relation  to  audits  carried  out  after  the  bond  issue  is  completed. 
The  majority  of  promotions  are  honest,  but  neither  the  trustees  for 
the  bondliolders,  nor  the  bondholders  themselves  should  be  content 
to  rely  upon  the  imsupported  statements  of  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany. Generally  speaking,  the  statements  are  honestly  made  and 
without  fraudulent  intent,  but  the  officials,  having  to  rely  largely 
on  the  work  of  their  subordinates,  at  times  render  statements  which 
are  misleading  if  not  wholly  inaccurate. 

The  appointment  of  auditors  under  deeds  of  trust  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  as  the  investing  public  and  the  bond  houses 
realize  that  examinations  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders,  not  only  at  the  commencement *of  the  issue,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  bonds. 


TIMBER  BONDS  AS  LEGAL  INV1CSTMENT8  FOR 
MiriTTr.AV  SAVINGS  BANKS 

By  W.  a.  Hamlin  ft  Co., 

IXtPiil.  Mich, 


The  laws  of  M  ■  i^'  the  invi-^lnM-nl  <*f  r^iwu/^  Iwtnk 

deposits  provide  i:  >c  UkiiuhI  **u|>«»!j  noii-s  «ir  UhmU 

secured  by  mortgage  lien  upon  unencunilicrcd  rtal  cKtalc  worth  at 
least  double  the  amount  loaned."  It  is  undiT  this  section  that 
timber  bonds  have  fotmd  favor  with  these  institutions. 

The  timber  bond  is  secured  by  real  estate  containing  •^%p4mg 
timber  worth  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  loon.  It  bears  six 
per  cent  interest,  matures  serially,  generally  sells  at  par.  and  ts 
based  upon  a  commodity  with  a  steadily  increasing  \^u( . 

The  timber  being  the  principal  security  t     *  j^  the  loon, 

great  care  is  always  tiikcn  in  estimating  its  c^  nd  quantity 

by  the  bond  house  putting  out  the  issue.  It  b  required  that  the 
timlx?r  land  must  be  largely  owned  in  fee,  or  controlled  by  lease 
running  well  tx>yond  the  life  of  the  bonds.  It  must  be  so  kxated 
as  to  present  no  unusual  obstacles  to  logging,  the  timber  mtist  be 
of  good,  merchantiible  quality  and  cruised  by  men  of  knofwn  char- 
acter and  rcputiition.  The  cruisers  count  the  trees  ufjon  the  prop- 
erty and  figure  out  the  lumber  feetage  by  mathematical  calculation, 
and  :is  this  work  is  done  by  experts,  the  results  are  accurate  and 
R'liable. 

The  titles  to  the  property  are  exxunined  at  the  county  seats, 
the  state  and  United  States  land  ofiioes,  and  the  abstracts  checked 
with  the  original  records  by  attorneys  who  spedaliae  in  sue 
If  the  titles  arc  approved,  the  mortgage  is  drawn  so  as  to 
every  safeguard  that  can  be  given  the  investor. 

A  sinking  fimd  provision  is  inserted,  requiring  the  deposit  with 
the  mortgage  trustee  of  a  specified  amount  per  thousand  feet  of 
timber  |)ayable  either  Ix^forc  or  at  the  time  of  cutting.  This  sinking 
fund  will  retire  all  of  the  bonds  when  about  one-half  of  the  timber 
has  been  cut  off  the  land.  By  the  operation  of  this  sinking  fund, 
and  the  serial  retirements,  the  hdden  of  the  bonds  maturing  last, 

(5Q) 
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have  an  ever  increasing  equity,  as  the  original  rate  at  which  the 
loan  was  made  is  being  constantly  reduced.  Thus  a  loan  made  at 
the  nite  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  of  timber,  will  have  been  reduced 
to  about  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  thousand  when  the  fmal  matu- 
rities become  due. 

From  a  physical  and  moral  standpoint,  the  average  timber 
bond  is  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  and  thorough  test,  having  been 
ixissed  upon  by  experts  from  the  inception  of  the  loan.  Every 
contingency  that  might  cause  damage  and  depreciation  to  the  tim- 
ber is  carefully  safeguarded  in  the  mortgage  by  the  requirement  of 
a  deposit  covering  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

If  the  company  is  operating  the  property,  its  books  are  audited 
by  experts,  and  a  statement  made  of  its  business  covering  a  period 
of  years.  The  book  value  of  the  physical  security  is  carefully 
determined,  and  if  found  adequate  for  the  loan,  the  moral  risk  is 
then  analyzed.  The  character  of  the  men  constituting  the  company, 
their  ability  as  lumbermen,  and  their  experience  in  the  business 
extending  over  a  definite  time,  are  all  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
inquiry,  as  is  likewise  the  credit  of  the  company  and  its  promptness 
in  meeting  obligations. 

The  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  is  sometimes  per- 
sonally guaranteed  by  an  individual  member  of  the  company,  whose 
financial  worth  will  approximate  or  exceed  the  loan.  This  require- 
ment of  guarantee  while  more  or  less  in  general  vogue,  does  not, 
however,  add  any  additional  safety,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
the  endorser  from  disposing  of  his  property  at  any  time  he  sees  fit. 

After  all,  the  timber  land  under  the  mortgage  is  the  main  re- 
liance of  the  bondholder,  and  that  being  satisfactory,  the  personal 
guarantee  may  be  overlooked  or  required,  according  to  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  bond  house  making  the  loan,  or  the  individual  pur- 
chasing the  bonds. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  made  against  timber  loans  is 
the  fire  risk,  but  a  little  examination  of  this  supposed  danger  will 
prove  it  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  practically  all  the  fire  losses 
are  confined  to  certain  northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
country,  which  being  well  known,  are  avoided  by  bond  houses.  No 
phase  of  the  timber  bond  is  given  more  careful  consideration  by 
bankers  and  bond  houses  than  the  fire  risk. 

Before  a  loan  based  upon  timber  lands  outside  of  Michigan  can 
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booome  a  lenfal  investment  for  Midti^ui  Mvinfi  bmlci,  the  iut« 
authorities  require  the  appointment  o(  a  Midhdfan  instlfattkm  m 
trustee,  subject  to  the  exasntnatton  U  the  siata  bank  fftrnfftfi' 
The  trustee  has  in  iu  pomtmion  a  copy  oC  the  mortfafB,  the  lefal 
opinion,  the  detailed  cruise,  and  all  other  information  beahnc  on 
the  tnist(*cs)iip  and  bond  isnie. 

With  all  the  safeguards  phioed  asound  timber  bonds  by  the 
laws  of  Michigan  it  would  seem  they  are  as  safe  an  investment  for 
savings  banks  as  human  ingentiity  can  create.  The  wisdom  ol 
making  timber  bonds  legal  savings  bank  investments  is  borne  out 
by  the  small  numtxr  of  defaults,  the  pefoentage  being  so 
to  be  almost  negligible. 


THE  TIMBER  CRUISER. 
His  Relation  to  Timber  Bonds 


By  Thomas  R.  Cummins,  B.S.,  C.E., 
With  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Without  the  senices  of  the  timber  cruiser — a  man  of  physical 
hardihood,  good  mental  training,  peculiar  ixjrsonal  skill  and  honor— 
the  lumber  industr>'  and  timber  investment  business  of  to-day  would 
be  of  small  proiX)rtions.  Based  uix)n  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
skilled  labor  and  good  judgment  of  the  exjxirt  estimator,  some  of 
the  largest  outlays  of  capital  kno\\Ti  in  business  have  been  made. 
The  investors  who  have  millions  tied  up  in  timber  lands,  the  banks 
that  have  bought  large  issues  of  timber  bonds,  and  the  oj  erators 
who  are  to-day  cutting  and  marketing  the  world's  supj^ly  of  lumber, 
all  have  depended  upon  the  judgment  of  some  timber  cruiser. 

Timber  cruising  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  callings  known 
to  the  business  world.  The  cruiser,  however,  that  you  may  have 
met  in  some  small  hotel  near  the  woods  you  would  scarcely  class  as 
a  representative  business  man.  He  probably  stalked  into  the  little 
hotel  wearing  a  rough  suit,  slouch  hat,  heavy  boots  and  leggings; 
from  his  shoulder  hung  a  pouch  of  leather  containing  a  compass, 
a  taixj  line,  a  note  book  and  if  in  mountainous  country  an  aneroid 
barometer;  at  his  belt  a  small  axe  swimg  in  a  sheath  and  in  rare 
cases  he  may  carry  a  rifle  or  jMstol.  After  he  has  washed  and  had 
a  good  meal  you  will  probably  see  him  humped  over  the  writing 
table  laboriously  computing  the  notes  in  his  book  by  the  dim  light 
found  in  such  resting  places  for  man.  Again,  he  may,  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  little  hotel,  be  enjo>nng  the  hospitality  of  son  e 
lonely  squatter  or  homesteader  in  his  little  cabin,  telling  of  the 
outer  world  and  bringing  a  little  cheer  to  this  lonesome  outpost  of 
civilization.  Or  yet,  again,  you  may  find  him  with  a  little  more 
baggage  in  the  way  of  a  pack  sack  containing  his  blankets,  bacon, 
flour,  salt,  etc.,  and  camping  at  night  beneath  some  sheltering  tree 
beside  a  spring  or  stream.  In  this  latter  case  he  will  probably  have 
as  a  companion  a  compassman,  who  will  run  his  lines  and  help  in 
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packing  and  oooldng.  Thus  you  wtU  lee  that  the  cntiier  bMJde 
kncywing  timber  mtist  be  aoaiewhAt  U  a  mathflnwilfciap.  a  gukk, 
a  cook,  a  pack  hone  and  a  nirveyor. 

Wlien  the  cruificr  has  covered  the  appointed  cerritory,  he  cba. 
a  be  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  and  hooestly,  roport  with  an 
astonishing  degree  oi  aoctiracy.  how  many  miUkm  feet  d  hnnber 
t}icrc  is  on  the  tract  he  has  examined.  He  will  tell  the  differsni 
species  on  the  tract  and  the  various  sises  oC  the  trees  of  each  qwdci. 
He  win  also  be  able  to  state  the  k)gging  oonditkMis  and  the  general 
character  and  topography  of  the  countr>'. 

There  are,  of  courBe,  many  different  degrees  of  thoroughncM 
^nth  which  the  work  may  be  performed.  As  nrgords  honesty  there 
are  also,  unfortunately,  more  standards  than  one.  TherD  have 
Xxxn  too  many  instances  where  cruises  have  been  made  and  the 
quantity  re|X)rted  as  double  or  even  triple  the  actual  amoont  of 
timber  found,  or  where  outside  property  has  been  cniiied  and  the 
timber  on  it  reix)rted  as  btMn^  upon  the  lands  tmder  consirtcmfinn 
Often  in  the  prospectus  of  a  bond  issue  there  will  be  teen  this  state- 
ment  **!  haN'c  gone  over  this  property  and  checked  various  sectioat 
and  find  that  a  conservative  average  is  from  25.000  to  30,000  feet 
I)cr  acre."  The  chances  arc  that  the  checks  were  taken  in  especially 
hca\^'  growth  and  that  more  likely  the  general  average  is  not  o\Tr 
one-half  of  the  figures  stated.  How  is  the  investor  to  know  that 
his  Ixjnds  arc  properly  secured  and  that  the  cruise  of  the  timber 
is  correct?  He  of  course  relies  on  the  integrity  and  standing  of  the 
iin(1er\sTiter  or  banking  ^  iking  the  offer  of  the  bonds,  but 

at  the  same  time  he  shoi  i  that  the  cruise  has  been  made 

by  a  responsible  firm  and  that  it  has  been  thorougl 

Cruises  are  often  made  in  a  haphazard  way  as  someunxs  tm«; 
emplo>'ing  the  cruisers  vnW  not  jMiy  the  i)ricc  for  a  thorough  enuni* 
nation.  Frequently  such  cruises  are  mere  estimates  formed  by  the 
rniisers  walking  or  riding  thrim^jh  the  tracts  and  guessing  »t  what 
iIk'V  contain.  Some  cnii.scrs  will  claim  that  even  by  socfa  methods 
they  can  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  contents  of  a  forest,  but  as  the 
basis  of  a  bond  issue  such  an  estimate  is  manifestly  unreliable. 
A  more  thorough  inspection  besides  bringing  out  a  very  acctirate 
estimate  of  the  timber  qualities  \n^  allow  of  a  careful  study  to  be 
made  of  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  whole  project.  A 
report  can  thu^be  made  that  will  give  an  investor  an  opportunity 
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of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  of  the  other  resources 
instead  of  simply  giving  him  a  bald  statement  of  the  number  of  feet 
of  timber  estimated  to  be  on  the  property. 

In  addition  to  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  quantity  of  each 
species  div-ided  into  several  sizes,  the  cruiser  should  give  the  number 
of  poles  which  may  be  cut  upon  the  proi^erty,  the  amount  of  small 
timber  available  for  posts  and  tics  and  also  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  cord  and  pulp  wood  that  might  be  got  out  by  utilization 
of  the  tops,  branches  and  small  trees.  If  there  is  much  hemlock 
on  the  tract  he  should  estimate  the  cords  of  bark  which  could  be 
used  for  tanning  purjx>ses;  if  the  majority  of  the  timber  is  long  or 
short  leaf  pine,  he  should  report  upon  the  quantity  of  small  trees 
or  reproductive  areas,  as  the  conservation  of  the  pine  forests  may 
be  carried  out  at  small  expense  in  many  localities  if  the  amount  of 
the  reproductive  areas  is  known.  He  should  also  give  full  particulars 
of  the  tojxjgraphy  of  the  country  and  prei:)are  accurate  maps  show- 
ing the  streams  and  other  essential  details  for  a  logging  proposition. 
For  each  ti*act  he  should  submit  a  logging  scheme  showing  the  best 
way  to  bring  the  logs  down,  with  notes  of  rapids,  obstructions  and 
other  difficulties.  A  general  review  of  the  situation  as  regards  the 
available  mills,  or  mill  sites,  or  the  possibility  of  erecting  new  mills, 
and  the  markets  they  would  supply  will  also  add  to  the  value  of  a 
cruising  report.  A  report  on  the  availability  of  the  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  after  it  has  been  cleared,  also  a  note  of  any  surface 
indications  of  minerals,  will  be  of  interest. 

When  it  has  been  determined  that  certain  tracts  are  to  be 
cruised,  the  cruisers  are  notified  to  meet  the  supervising  engineer 
on  a  certain  date  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  property.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  gone  to  the  point,  after  procuring  all  maps  and  survey 
data  possible  relating  to  the  tract,  and  arranged  for  transportation, 
outfit  and  supplies  for  his  men.  If  the  country  is  thickly  settled 
it  is  usual  to  quarter  the  cruisers  at  a  local  hotel  or  in  some  farm 
house,  but  if  there  are  large  areas  to  be  covered  and  few  houses  or 
cabins,  a  camp  outfit  is  put  in  use,  a  good  cook  engaged  and  sup- 
plies purchased.  Local  men  familiar  with  the  country  arc  engaged 
as  compassmen  or  to  guide  the  cruisers  to  the  designated  property 
comers  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost. 

When  the  cruisers  arrive  a  start  is  at  once  made  and  certain 
territory  is  assigned  to  each.     If  the  tracts  are  small  and  scattered, 
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each  cntiBer  takei  his  map  and  data,  hit  0Qiii|MMnaii  and  ndi 
supplies  as  he  may  need  and  sUru  out  Ochsfwiie  the  camp  is 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  lai):e  area  or  as  ncttr  as  the  locstkm  of 
drinking  water  will  permit,  and  the  cntiaefi  work  from  that  point, 
the  camp  tx^ing  moved  as  oftm  as  neoeanuy  in  order  that  the  mwi 
may  not  be  ol)ltged  to  walk  too  for  to  reach  the  tract  they  are  mtUflf. 

The  first  duty  of  the  cruiser  is  to  locate  one  of  the  ramen  of 
the  tmct  he  is  to  cruise.  If  in  one  of  those  regions  where  the 
ment  sur\'eyors  have  laid  oft  the  area  into  townships  and 
this  is  comparatively  easy,  but  if  in  some  of  the  states  where  other 
nuthotls  govern  it  may  Ix^  more  or  less  of  a  problem.  In  sooth- 
exustcm  Texzis,  for  instance,  the  old  Spanish  vara,  equal  to  U|  ti 
is  the  unit  of  meafmrement  and  the  land  is  all  held  by  grants, 
of  th(in  dating  back  to  the  time  when  Texas  was  a  Mrrrtrtn  oolony. 
Aiur  kxxiting  the  comer,  the  cruiser  looks  over  the  sitrvf 
or  map  and  finds  the  bearing  of  the  lines  meeting  at  this 
His  compassman  then  starts  out  along  one  of  these  lines,  following 
the  direction  by  compass,  after  making  the  proper  allowanoe  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle,  and  paces  the  distance,  using  a  length 
of  step  which  will  give  him  two  thousand  paces  per  mile.  He  does 
not  walk  along  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  compass,  but  after  not- 
ing the  direction  he  is  to  go  he  picks  out  some  conspicuous  tree 
on  that  line  and  with  his  eyes  on  that  he  moves  forward  in  a  straight 
line.  When  he  reaches  the  tree  he  has  been  using  as  a  guide  he 
again  refers  to  his  compass  and  picks  out  another  tree  on  the  line 
and  so  continues  until  he  reaches  the  rcquire<i  point.  The 
used  may  be  either  a  hand  instrument  called  a  military 
or  the  more  ctunbersomc  but  also  more  accurate  one,  known  as  a 
stafT  compass,  which  has  a  staff  for  placing  it  erect  and  a  screw  for 
setting  of!  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

For  illustration,  wc  will  suppose  the  tract  to  be  cohered  is  a 
Si  t  tion  of  one  square  mile,  or  640  acres.  The  compassman  starts 
iruin  the  southwest  comer  and  runs  his  line  east.  If  he  is  worlc* 
ing  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  or  36  he  will  probably  find  the  sooth 
line  fairly  well  blazed,  as  this  is  the  south  line  of  one  township  and 
the  north  line  of  another.  He  will  count  his  paces  by  cuunting 
the  right  foot  only  and  keep  the  count  with  a  tally  register.  At  a 
short  distance  to  his  ri^ht  the  cruiser  will  walk,  scanning  the  trees, 
jud^nni:   Ihfir   lu-it'lits,   diameters,   spedcs.   defects,  socfa 
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spots,  bums,  etc.  When  the  compassman  has  stepped  off  sevetity- 
six  paces  he  calls  out  "check"  and  stops.  The  cruiser  then  proceeds 
to  count  all  the  trees  of  merchantable  size  between  the  starting 
point  and  the  point  where  the  compassman  stands,  and  to  a  dis- 
tance to  the  compassman *s  right  equal  to  seventy-six  paces.  This 
gives  a  square  area  of  one  acre.  The  cruiser  counts  and  estimates 
the  quantity  of  timber  of  each  species  and  in  the  various  si/xjs  and 
enters  the  quantities  in  his  note  book.  It  is  wonderful  how  ac- 
curately an  experienced  cruiser,  simply  by  looking  at  it,  will  esti- 
mate the  nimilKr  of  feet  there  can  be  sawed  out  of  a  particular  tree. 
He  usually,  however,  carries  a  rule  or  a  caliper  rule  and  measures 
the  diameter  of  a  number  of  the  trees  in  order  to  check  his  estimating 
ability.  In  very  valuable  timlxir  he  will  measure  every  tree  and 
call  the  figures  to  his  compassman,  who  keeps  the  tally.  After 
estimating  this  sample  area  he  calls  "all  right"  and  the  compass- 
man then  starts  forward.  When  he  has  completed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  from  the  starting  point  he  calls  "tally"  and  goes 
on  until  he  has  made  seventy-six  paces  more  when  he  again  calls 
"check."  When  he  called  "tally"  the  cruiser  again  began  to  count 
and  estimate  the  trees  on  this  sample  acre,  noting  where  the  com- 
passman called  "tally"  so  he  could  gauge  his  distance  correctly. 

Between  the  sample  acres  the  cruiser  has  been  busy  noting 
the  condition  of  the  trees  which  he  does  not  count,  as  their  condition 
as  compared  with  the  sample  acre  will  determine  certain  modifi- 
cations he  will  make  in  his  estimate  of  the  next  sample  acre,  so  as 
to  give  a  true  average  of  the  timber  as  it  stands.  This  is  something 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  books  and  which  is  based  entirely 
on  the  previous  experience  of  the  cruiser.  The  two  men  follow  this 
procedure  until  they  have  covered  two  thousand  paces,  or  one  mile. 
A  good  compassman,  on  fairly  level  ground,  will  find  within  a  step 
or  two  of  his  two  thousandth  step  the  post  or  tree  indicating  the 
other  comer  of  the  section.  At  this  comer,  the  southeast,  the  com- 
passman will  turn  north  and  step  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces,  taking  checks  as  before,  and  then  will  turn  west  and 
cross  the  tract  again  taking  checks  as  before  except  that  the  cruiser 
will  follow  behind  the  compassman  and  in  taking  his  checks  will 
cover  thirty-eight  paces  on  either  side  of  the  line.  At  the  west 
line  they  again  turn  north  two  himdred  and  fifty  paces  then  back 
across  the  section.    This  is  kept  up  until  the  entire  section  is  covered 
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ctofic  csttmaic  o<  the  s<.  \u>v.  and  is  iitfiideiitly  acatmie  for  mwt 
purpoeet.  On  very  small  areas,  hoirevcr.  whm  the  tfanbcr  is  «• 
trcmdy  valtmblo  or  where  there  is  a  dtspute  to  be  Kttkd,  the  diedc 
acres  may  be  taken  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  |ioocs  apart  CMch 
way.  which  will  [^vc  an  actual  count  of  one-third  ol  the  eotire  tsad. 

To  assist  him  in  making  a  map  of  the  area,  showing  the  hyratiiHi 
of  tlie  various  species  of  trees,  streams,  roods,  railroads, 
tmmway  lines,  burned  areas,  windfalls  and  other  features 
sary  to  a  proper  report,  the  cruiser  has  on  the  right  hand  Md  ol 
his  note  book  a  rouf;h  sketch  of  the  area,  and  as  the  oompaaman 
crosses  these  various  features  he  coUs  out  the  distance.  At  the 
fences,  roads  and  railroads  he  vnW  make  a  note  of  the  bearing  of 
the  lines  and  usually  pace  the  distance  akxig  small  clearings,  kxate 
the  buildinj^s  and  insert  other  data. 

When  the  cruiser  and  his  compassman  have  returned  to  camp» 
cleaned  up,  and  eaten  a  good  meal,  they  get  out  the  report  blanks* 
scale,  protractor,  and  proceed  to  add  up  and  verify  their  diedct, 
draw  a  map  on  the  report  blanks  and  set  down  all  the  data  thai 
will  go  to  make  up  the  completed  report.  They  CirsX  add  up  oil 
the  checks  for  each  diameter  and  species  of  tree,  multiply  the  sum 
of  each  series  of  checks  by  the  numtx^  of  acres  in  the  area  of  the 
tract  and  then  di\idc  by  the  number  of  checks  they  have  taken. 
The  result  is  the  amount  of  each  diameter  and  species  on  the  area. 

While  the  cruiser  has  been  estimating  he  had  also  made  notes 
of  the  average  number  of  16-foot  logs  per  tree  which  can  be  cut 
from  each  kind;  whether  there  is  any  large  number  burned,  blown 
down,  or  infested  with  worms;  the  method  of  logging  the  area  to 
the  best  advantage.  All  these  features  he  notes  on  his  report,  and 
it  is  usually  late  and  dark  Ixrforc  he  has  it  in  shape. 

Perhaps  the  cruiser  before  starting  his  work  learns  that  the 
government  sur\'eys  arc  ver>'  poorly  done,  or  that  thtf  lines  ha%T 
been  run  so  many  years  ago  that  they  are  hard  to  discern,  or  poanbly 
he  is  in  a  section  of  country  where  the  tracts  are  inrgulor  and  the 
surN'cy  lines  barely  marked.  In  that  case  his  work  is  compbcaitd, 
because  his  first  duty  ^-ill  be  to  esUblish  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
property  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  compute  the  area  and  the 
amount  of  timber  correctly.     He  locates  ooe  of  the  corocfs,  but  in 
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order  to  do  this  he  may  be  oblii^cd  to  ^o  back  one  or  two  miles  to 
a  knoT^Ti  comer  and  re-run  the  lines.  Then  he  runs  the  outside 
lines  of  the  property,  taking  checks  all  the  way  around,  and  blazing 
the  trees  on  the  line  at  every  tally  point.  Thus  he  has  guiding 
marks  when  he  commences  his  checks  across  the  property.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  parties  for  whom  the  cruising  is  being  done 
desire  the  report  to  show  the  amount  of  timber  by  forties  instead 
of  by  full  sections,  in  which  case  the  cruiser  will  make  his  compu- 
tations for  each  forty  acres  of  the  section  instead  of  the  entire  area. 
Another  modification  that  may  be  made  in  the  check  acres  is  to 
take  checks  cver>'  one  hundred  paces  and  to  count  and  estimate 
the  trees  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  twenty-six  paces.  This  gives  a 
third  of  an  acre  as  a  check  and  by  taking  checks  every  one  hundred 
paces  in  each  direction  on  a  section  of  640  acres  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  is  obtained.  Some 
cruisers  prefer  this  method  as,  after  the  compassman  has  called 
"tally  '*  he  steps  off  thirteen  paces  and  halts.  The  cruiser  then  using 
the  compassman  as  a  center,  walks  aroimd  him  at  a  distance  of 
thirteen  paces  and  thus  is  able  to  see,  without  any  doubts,  every 
tree  on  the  area  of  one  third  of  an  acre. 

During  the  course  of  a  cruise  as  outlined  above,  the  super- 
vising engineer  has  been  gathering  other  data  of  interest,  getting 
supplies  to  the  men  and  dropping  in  on  the  various  camps  unex- 
pectedly. He  may  take  his  horse  and  head  cross-country  to  where 
a  certain  cruiser  is  working  and  come  on  him  at  work.  In  this 
way  all  of  them  are  keyed  up  to  do  their  best.  He  also  rides  through 
the  tracts  and  makes  notes  of  the  species,  burnings,  and  exact  con- 
ditions. When  the  reports  come  before  him,  Ix^fore  going  to  the 
office  for  final  drafting,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  rectify  discrepancies 
and  errors.  Another  thing  that  should  be,  but  is  not  often  done, 
is  to  take  one  of  the  best  cruisers  and  send  him  out  to  check  the 
work  done  by  the  others.  This  adds  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
and  though  it  adds  to  the  cost,  is  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
in  keeping  the  men  up  to  the  mark. 

As  the  cruising  of  the  different  tracts  is  completed,  the  reports 
after  having  been  passed  upon  by  the  supervising  engineer  are  for- 
warded to  the  office  of  the  firm  that  has  the  contract  for  the  work. 
There  the  final  maps  are  made,  the  figures  and  computations  checked, 
and  the  complete  report  prepared. 
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With  a  cruiao  made  in  this  manner,  and  %tsiidied  for  by  a 
reputable  firm,  the  invettor  in  timber  bonds  hat  all  lJidMtlnritativ« 
information  that  can  be  obtained  in  neeard  to  the  anvitint  ^nd 
quality  of  tinilxrr  on  the  property. 

The  conditions,  of  ooitrae.  are  more  mmplicatcri  m  a  wlU 
country  whicli  has  not  been  surveyed  and  of  wMch  thsro  is  ntticar 
knowledge  as  to  the  ixJattxT  location  of  stitams,  "«**»f»!Bini  or  other 
landmarks.  Take,  for  in^anoe,  a  cruise  ol  virgin  tlmbtf  in 
Canada  where  not  even  base  lines  have  been  iinwywt  aa 
the  timber  has  been  located  paibably  by  a  man  waOdnf  op  tlia 
frozen  streams  and  at  a  likely  point  knatii^  a  OQcnsr.  Thk  ha  dfal 
by  cutting  down  a  small  tree  leaving  a  stump  i 
which  he  squared  near  the  top  and  placed  his  descripcioo  oo 
face  with  a  pencil  or  by  pinning  on  a  typewritten 
town.  After  one  or  two  winters  these  dcscriptiooi  in  all 
have  Ixvn  wasl.cil  away  except  in  the  rare  instances  where  an  indel- 
ible (x^ncil  has  bcin  usi-d,  or  the  locator  cut  the  words  with  his  knle. 

The  cruiser  in  such  a  country  must,  thcrdbce,  to  a  faufe 
depend  upon  local  men  who  have  hunted  and  trapped  in 
^-ilds,  or  upon  the  actual  locators.    He  must  also  use  hit  own  food 
jud(^ent  as  to  many  of  the  features. 

Even  with  all  these  difTicultics  it  is  possible  to  get  a  very  dose 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  standing  upon  the  pfoperty  by 
using  care  and  not  taking  anything  for  granted.  However,  it  b 
not  often  that  such  precautions  are  taken,  and  it  is  legfeciable  Uiat 
so  many  bond  issues  have  been  fkmted  recently  upon  western  Gttiada 
timber,  Ixiscd  u}x)n  a  so-called  cruise,  but  whicfa  has  been  only  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  more  accessible  and  best  covend  tracts. 
The  results  stated  on  such  a  basis  are,  of  course,  fv  in  csoess  ol  tha 
actual  amounts  which  will  eventually  be  cut  on  the  tract. 

As  a  continuing  element  of  security  in  conncctiop  wtah  aB 
bonded  timber  properties  it  ^*ould  be  advisable  to  have 
reports  made  by  a  cruising  finn.  This  would  not 
a  cruise,  as  the  annual  report  of  the  amount  cut  should 
amount  still  standing  on  the  i>ropcrty,  but  a 
might  be  made  to  determine  whither  the  timber  is  being  cot  Id 
advantage,  whether  the  mill  cut  is  "overrunning**  or  "undemnniqg** 
the  estimate,  and  whether  the  timber  is  being  uUliaed  to  tba  biA 
interests  of  the  bond  and  stockholders. 


TIMBER    BONDS    AS    INVESTMENTS    FOR    INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 


By  William  K.  Hoagland, 

Of  Allerton,  Green  &  King,  Chicago. 


Selecting  suitable  investments  for  the  funds  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  to-day.  The  ever  increasing 
assets  which  now  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  present 
an  undertaking  for  the  officials  of  these  companies  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  assets, 
investment  departments  have  been  created  to  investigate  and  pur- 
chase conservative  loans. 

Looking  back  into  the  history  of  some  of  the  oldest  companies 
we  find  from  analyzing  their  reports  (state  insurance  departments 
not  yet  created)  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  invested  assets  were 
in  loans  on  real  estate.  In  1860,  taking  as  a  basis  several  of  the 
largest  companies,  the  investments  in  mortgage  loans  amounted 
to  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  assets,  while  the  total  amount 
invested  in  all  classes  of  corporation  bonds  amounted  to  less  than 
one  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  securities  issued  by 
corporations  were  scarce  at  that  time  and,  consequently,  mortgages 
were  the  only  form  of  investment  yielding  an  income  sufficient  to 
attract  insurance  capital,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  was  much  smaller  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  companies  maintained  alx)ut  this  same  proportion  for 
the  following  fifteen  years  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  Civil 
War  when  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  offered  very  attractive 
returns  due  to  the  high  premium  for  gold.  Following  the  reports 
through  the  decades,  real  estate  loans  have  steadily  decreased  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  assets  until  at  the  present  time  there 
is  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  invested  assets  in  this  class 
of  securities. 

The  reason  for  the  sharp  decline  in  mortgage  loans  is  not  hard 
to  explain.  Mortgages  run  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  with  the 
great  amount  of  capital  which  the  companies  now  control,  it  would 
prove  a  huge  task  for  the  investment  department  to  look  after  so 
large  a  proportion  as  was  the  case  when  the  assets  were  of  much 
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smaller  omounu.  Then,  too,  real  eiute  louit  require  canlol  coumi- 
inaUon.  Pirc  insurance  must  be  kept  up  to  the  loan  vahie,  ^\m 
must  be  examined  by  attorneys,  and  iandkmam  are  fcwg^tfrU  and 
at  times  costly.  In  the  yoare  1874  to  1877  real  catate  valuca  in  New 
York  City  suffered  a  decline  which  compelled  the  New  York  com- 
panies, who  were  restricted  to  k)ans  in  that  sute,  to  fanskm  oo 
property  that  could  not  be  soki  for  fifty  per  cent  of  tu  lonncr  vahie, 
the  established  loan  rate  at  the  time  the  *w«ptnfpf  fpf^ft  their 
investments. 

Students  of  the  question  rei^arding  the  investments  oC  ^«^!tninfit 
companies  generally  concede  that  real  estate  kians  are  At^friiHff 
securities,  but  have  certain  drawbadcs  which  preclude  the  invcA- 
ment  department  from  becoming  heavily  interested;  the  most  ini* 
portant  being  as  follows: 

1.  Mortgage  loans  have  short  time  to  run. 

2.  They  are  usually  for  small  amounts. 

3.  Titles  must  be  examined,  requiring  time  and  f^pfii#f. 

4.  Insurance  policies  must  be  kept  in  force,  also  requiring  time 

and  expense. 

5.  The  important  convertible  feature  is  lacking. 

The  companies  had  been  gradually  increasing  their  line  of  pub- 
lic securities  and  with  the  decline  in  mortgage  loans  their  popularity 
assumed  large  proportions.  In  1880  ncariy  twcnty-fn^  per  cent 
of  the  assets  were  invested  in  these  securities,  which  included  govern- 
ment, state,  county  and  city  bonds.  Then  followed  serious  trouble. 
The  counties  and  dtics  be^^an  to  repudiate  their  debts;  nearly  one 
hundred  dUcs  in  Illinois  alone  tried  to  avoid  payment,  and  a  similar 
position  was  taken  by  municipalities  in  other  states.  Since  that 
time  this  class  of  bonds  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation*  with 
the  result  that  the  interest  return  is  too  small  to  attract  large  capital. 
The  insurance  companies  now  hold  more  municipal  securities  than 
ever  before,  but  the  amount  is  diminishing  in  relative  proportion 
to  total  assets. 

In  1860  corporation  bonds  formed  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
assets.  This  percentage  has  fast  increased  and  at  this  time  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  are  invested  in  these  securities. 

Railroad  bonds,  which  form  the  lai^gest  amount,  were  fint 
considered  as  too  great  a  risk  to  purchase.    It  remained  for  bankan 
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and  railroad  officials  to  educate  the  public- before  confidence  was 
strong  in  these  bonds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  safest  fonns  of  investment.  But  with  this 
confidence  comes  heavy  buying  from  the  public  and  the  result  is  a 
low  interest  return.  The  average  yield  on  the  best  railroad  securi- 
ties is  from  four  jxir  cent  to  four  and  one-quarter  jxt  cent. 

Bonds  of  electric,  gas  and  water  companies  have  sprung  into 
being  and  have  been  purchased  by  the  companies,  but  the  total  of 
these  securities  is  less  than  five  jxir  cent  of  the  assets. 

The  above  resumes  of  investments  of  insurance  companies  brings 
out  several  points  which  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
officials  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  invest  the  assets  of  their  company. 
The  most  important  of  all,  so  vastly  important  that  it  overshadows 
all  others,  has  been  the  ever  constant  effort  for  absolute  safety  of 
principal,  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  return.  To 
purchase  securities  that  were  readily  convertible  hiis  been  another 
important  feature. 

Fifteen  years  ago  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  timber  laiids 
were  unknown  in  the  world  of  finance  as  investment  securities.  The 
lumber  industry  had  formerly  been  composed  of  small  units.  Por- 
table saw  mills  of  small  daily  capacity  operated  small  tracts  of  timber 
in  a  wasteful  and  expensive  manner.  Other  industries  had  com- 
bined and  were  operated  on  a  more  economical  basis.  Just  so  the 
owners  of  mills  found  that  larger  plants  must  be  erected  to  jjroduce 
a  good  grade  of  lumber,  and  the  larger  the  output  the  less  the  cost 
of  operation.  As  a  saw  mill  is  of  little  value  without  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  raw  product,  the  next  step  was  toward  the  accumula- 
tion of  vast  areas  of  standing  merchantable  tiinber. 

With  this  evolution  in  business  methods  a  demand  was  created 
for  new  capital.  The  most  logical  way  to  secure  this  was  through 
the  bond  houses.  Great  fortunes  had  been  accumulated  through 
the  natural  increase  in  value  of  timber  lands,  by  a  certain  class  of 
investors  in  the  middle  west.  Timber  bonds  first  met  favor  ^^ith 
these  very  persons  who  had  seen  their  original' investment  double 
and  triple  in  value.  Then  began  an  educational  campaign  by  the 
bond  houses  that  had  taken  up  this  line  of  work.  How  well  this 
work  has  been  done  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  offerings  from 
banks  and  bond  houses.  Whereas  ten  years  ago  few,  if  any,  of  the 
large  banks,  were  holders  of  this  class  of  securities,  almost  all  of  these 
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same  institution!  to-day  are  buyetB  in  larse  iHWwmto  PmctkaOy 
all  of  the  banks  in  the  City  o£  Chicaco.  niiiiok.  and  DMsoit.  lOM- 
Kan.  together  with  some  oC  the  lansMt  and  moK  refnitalile  bond 
houBOB,  are  advertising  timber  bonds  in  their  rognlarly  kned  cir- 
culars. 

But  the  purpoae  of  this  article  is  not  to  tefl  of  the  ca^MrieBcea  d 
the  inoncers  in  timber  bonds,  but  to  point  out  thctr  merits  and  the 
reasons  wl  able  uivestinenu  tor  insurance  faada. 

In  ci)!  .  irdiaae  of  invastment  lecaritiei.  the 

imix)rtant  point  to  be  decided,  is  the  value  of  the  property 
the  loon  and  whether  or  not  it  can  !«  readily  add  tor  a 
amount  to  meet  the  total  outstanding  tasoe.  Timber  lands  hata 
a  market  value  just  the  same  as  have  farm  Unds,  and  anyone  can 
ascertain  the  value  of  any  particular  tract,  just  as  easily  as  be  can 
learn  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  any  given  locality.  Unlike 
other  securities  there  is  no  depreciation  in  timber  lands, 
in  bonds  of  railroad,  water,  gas  and  electric  light  rompaniei  it  is  of 
vital  interest.  The  United  States  government,  through  the  far> 
estry  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  estimated  the 
amount  of  standing  timber  in  this  country,  and  makes  the  statement 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  it  will  be  eifhansted  witfain 
twenty  years.  Instead  of  depreciation  wc,  therefore,  have  an  ever 
increasing  value  in  the  security  back  of  the  loan,  not  only  through 
the  economic  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  natural 
growth  of  the  trees. 

Where  the  timber  is  bcmg  cut  and  removed  from  the  land  the 
bonds  mature  serially.  A  smldng  fund  is  also  estahKdied,  which 
provides  for  a  dcfxisit  with  the  trustee  of  a  certain  amount  for  each 
thousand  feet  of  timber,  this  sum  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  then 
outstanding  bonds.  If  the  loan  is  at  the  rate  of  say  one  doOar  and 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  then  the  sinking  fund  usually  caDs  for 
about  double  that  amount,  or  three  doUars  per  thmiaand  feet,  so 
that  the  holders  of  bonds  last  maturing  have  a  constantly  incieaaing 
equity.  As  a  new  form  of  investment,  the  bankcn  underwriting 
these  bonds  have  demanded  a  krgc  amount  of  security,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  kxm  is  for  one-third  the  \-aluc  of  the  mort^ 
gaged  properties,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  one-third.  Tbcca  is 
no  other  form  of  investment  which  has  so  great  a  pit)pQrtian  of 
security. 
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As  additional  security  timber  bonds  generally  bear  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  owners  of  the  properties,  and  in  many  instances  these 
individuals  are  worth  more  than  the  total  issue. 

One  of  the  objections  advanced  by  investors  to  whom  oflFerings 
of  timber  bonds  have  been  submitted,  is  the  fear  of  fire  which  might 
destroy  the  timber,  thereby  reducing  the  value  of  the  mortgaged 
property.  The  question  of  "fire  hazard"  has  been  studied  carefully 
by  experts  on  this  subject.  In  certain  localities  fires  are  practi- 
cally, if  not  altogether,  imknown.  Standing  timber  situated  in  the 
"fog  belt"  of  the  Pacific  northwest,  the  redwoods  of  California,  the 
pine  and  hardwoods  of  the  southern  states,  are  immune  from  any 
serious  damage  by  fire.  A  "wildcat"  mining  scheme  would  receive 
as  much  consideration  from  a  reputable  banking  house  as  would 
a  bond  issue  secured  by  timber  located  in  the  fire  region.  All  of 
the  insurable -property,  such  as  mills  and  equipment,  are  covered 
by  insurance  policies  and  deposited  with  the  trustee. 

If  the  company  is  a  going  concern,  its  past  record  of  earnings 
should  be  carefully  examined.  The  financial  standing  of  the  owners, 
the  experience  and  ability  of  the  management,  are  all  matters  of 
importance  that  should  be  investigated. 

That  this  type  of  loan  has  a  ready  market  needs  qualification. 
The  issues  are  generally  in  too  small  amounts  to  be  listed  on  the  ex- 
changes; therefore,  the  buyer  must  look  to  the  banking  house  from 
whom  he  bought.  Its  attitude  in  regard  to  repurchasing  its  securi- 
ties should  be  given  careful  consideration.  Good  banking  houses 
understand  that  their  success  lies  in  the  confidence  which  is  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  clients,  and  are  always  willing  to  buy  back  such 
bonds  as  are  offered,  at  a  slight  discount. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of  investments  for  insurance  com- 
panies, we  have  seen  that  real  estate  loans  are  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  income,  but  are  in  amounts  too  small  to 
attract  large  capital,  have  a  short  time  to  run,  time  and  expense 
are  required  in  the  examination  of  titles,  insurance  must  be  kept 
in  force,  and  the  convertible  feature  is  lacking.  We  have  also  seen 
that  municipal  bonds  are  safe,  but  like  railroad  and  other  public 
service  corporation  securities,  they  yield  a  low  interest  return,  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  merits  have  been  long  advertised  to  the  public 
with  a  consequent  large  demand  from  that  source. 

Timber  bonds  are  in  their  very  nature  real  estate  loans,  but 
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the  objectionable  (ditttret  U9  diminatw!,  Good  ibed 
may  be  hod.  approving  legal  opiniooa  ooveriof  titlei  ate  hunkhtd. 
insunmoe  ti  looked  after  by  the  tntftee,  a  fairly  ready  nmtkei.  and 
an  intereat  return  oC  sax  per  cent. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  contend  that  inmuMkct 
companica  ihould  invest  a  large  portioo  of  their  aneta  In  timber 
bonds.  What  is  contended  for  is  that  the  investment  departmento 
should  investigate  the  mcriU  of  this  type  of  loan  which  is  yrt  in  iu 
infancy.  Other  daises  of  investment  securities,  such  as  munifl|iai. 
railroad  and  corporation  bonds,  when  flrrt  intfodnoed,  ban  Idgb 
rates  of  interest,  and  just  so  sure  will  timber  bonds  be  iaued  at 
lower  rates  when  their  meriU  are  thoroughly  tmdentood  by  tba 
investing  public. 


WASTE  MATERIAL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  AND 
ADDED  SECURITY  ON  TIMBER  BONDS 


By  W.   J.   CUMMINGS, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


There  are  many  wooden  ware  articles  which  may  be  profitaV^ly 
manufactured  from  saw-mill  waste,  but  the  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  the  problem  belongs  properly  to  the  lumberman  and  is 
now  receiving  adequate  attention  at  his  hands.  One  company  in 
Michigan  is  to-day  producing  a  very  superior  grade  of  cattle  food 
from  their  sawdust. 

We  will  here  discuss  a  more  recent  development  of  the  industry, 
namely,  the  production  of  chemicals  by  the  distillation  of  waste 
timber.  Some  of  the  articles  produced  are  wood  alcohol,  turpentine, 
acetate  of  Hme,  acetate  of  soda,  acetate  of  iron,  tar,  tar  oil  and  char- 
coal. There  is  in  addition  to  these  a  large  number  of  finer  products 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  second  distillation  in  refining  plants, 
but  such  a  heavy  expenditure  is  needed  to  install  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  this  second  refining  that  it  is  not  considered  advisable 
in  any  but  the  very  biggest  operations,  or  where  several  plants  in  a 
district  combine  in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible  profit  from  the 
chemical  by-products. 

The  past  history  of  lumber  operations  in  America  shows  such 
shameful  waste  and  wanton  destruction  of  raw  materials  that  the 
idea  of  utilizing  this  waste  and  converting  it  into  a  definite  source 
of  profit  seems  almost  revolutionary.  Yet  no  more  remunerative 
field  for  investigation  and  experiment  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
timber  industry  and  no  branch  of  the  business  offers  so  wide  a  range 
for  improvement  as  the  utilization  of  waste  material,  and  certainly 
there  is  none  that  will  develop  such  sure  and  increasing  j^rofits. 

The  lumber  market  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  but  most 
of  the  products  obtained  from  the  waste  materials  show  a  steady 
increase  in  both  consumption  and  prices.  Only  one  of  these  products, 
namely,  turpentine,  need  be  quoted  at  this  time  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  The  trade  quotations  on  turpentine  f.  o.  b. 
Savannah,  for  the  last  week  in  April,  show  the  following  averages : 

(7^ 
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In  1908.  43.42  cwiU.  In  1909,  36.83  cvnU.  In  1910.  59AS 
ccnU.     In  1911.  74.25  oenU. 

As  far  back  as  1905.  the  Technical  Qmarttrly.  wptMi^  of  tUi 

prcxluct.  made  the  foIloi%4nK  ttaUinent: 

'*  The  Hfe  of  the  industr>'  U  Hmiicd  to  a  few  ^^^-^A^  w^tm  graalcr 
economy  is  practiced  by  the  individual  prodooer.  Whliia  Um  ImI 
three  years  the  price  of  rosin  has  doubled,  while  the  price  of  turpentine 
has  steadily  advanced.  At  the  present  rate  of  inrrfMO  the 
five  years  will  sec  the  prices  of  both  doulilc  ajpitn/' 

On  this  item  it  is  at  once  apparent  that,  with  the  rapid 
in  consumption  and  the  steady  decrease  in  the  a^i^Mnn  Umber 
capable  of  producing;  turpentine,  there  is  no  poaible  marlcet  owft«ytf^wt 
that  can  so  reduce  the  s(*llin^  price  as  to  nudce  its  manufartttrtr  unpro* 
fitablc.  The  improvement  in  proceMcs  made  durtnc  the  past  ten 
years  has  placed  the  turpentine  business  on  sndi  a  stable  basis  that 
it  is  now  proper  to  forecast  it  as  a  source  of  profit  in  all 
and  as  an  addcxl  security  for  the  wiwwr  of  bonds  on  timber ; 
properly  locatetl  and  operated. 

The  familiar  refuse  burner  in  most  operations  may  be 
as  a  relic  of  a  former  state,  so  much  so  that  it  should  be 
e\-idence  of  improper  equipment  and  a  lack  of 
ment.    The  **buminK  slab  pile"  as  a  cause  of  saw  mill 
slioiild  Ix?  relegated  to  the  tomb  of  primitive  methods. 

A'ithin  the  compass  of  this  brief  article  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hiy  dou-n  fixed  rules  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  profits  to  lie 
derived  from  the  utilization  of  waste  materials.  Owing  to  the  many 
difTcrent  classes  of  timber  and  the  varying  nuulcet  conditions,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  location  of  the  properties,  we  fmd  that  each  operation  pre> 
senu  distinctive  problems.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  oufielves  to 
general  terms  and  hope  that  this  paper  will  lead  to  a  more  particular 
discussion  of  the  topic. 

Without  going  into  cost  comparisons  of  the  methods  of  producinig 
chemicals,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three  general  sjrstcnis:  Dis- 
tillation by  steam,  destructive  distillation  by  the  retort  method,  and 
destructive  distillation  by  the  kiln  method. 

The  steam  distillation  process  has  been  tried  with  Tvying 
success  in  different  southern  enterprises,  and  its  csponcnta  elite  a 
uniformity  of  product  with  economical  operation.  In  this 
the  slabs  are  passed  through  chipping  or  grinding 
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**hogs,"  and  then  conveyed  into  retorts  fed  with  steam.  In  these 
retorts  the  tuqx?ntine  and  other  volatile  oils  are  extracted,  after 
which  the  chips  are  converted  into  a  snix^rior  quality  of  strawlx^ard 
and  packing  papers. 

The  operation  of  destructive  distillation  plants  is  applicable 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  properties  and  should  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  every  saw  mill  owner.  Distillation  not  only  affords 
an  easy  means  of  disposing  of  saw  mill  waste,  but  is  a  large  profit 
producer.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  instead  of  being  a 
side  issue,  the  chemical  product  department  will  be  the  main  business 
of  many  companies  by  which  the  production  of  lumber  will  be  a 
minor  factor. 

This  statement  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  easily  susceptible 
of  proof.  As  an  example,  take  a  mill  sawing  seventy-five  thousand 
feet  of  hardwood  per  day  under  fair  conditions  as  to  location  and 
market.  The  owners  consider  a  net  profit  of  three  dollars  per  thous- 
and feet  a  very  nice  return,  and  one  which  would  satisfy  almost  any 
timber  operator.  If  the  slabs  from  this  mill  are  mixed  with  the  tree 
tops  and  large  limbs,  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  an  average 
daily  output  of  seventy-five  cords  of  chemical  producing  cordwood. 
With  very  ordinary  economy  in  a  chemical  plant  a  net  profit  of  ten 
dollars  per  cord  may  be  obtained,  or  over  three  times  the  average 
net  profit  from  the  lumber  department  of  the  operation.  For  several 
years  past  the  United  States  government  reports  show  that  the  value 
of  the  chemicals  produced  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  cord  of  wood. 
These  government  figiu*es  are  very  conservative.  The  net  profit 
to  be  derived  is  modified  by  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
economies  resulting  from  careful  management. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  installation 
of  a  chemical  plant  will  not  interfere  with  saw  mills  as  now  operated. 
The  sawdust  and  small  refuse  can  still  be  used  in  the  boiler  plant 
for  generation  of  steam.  All  our  distillation  estimates  are  based  on 
the  use  of  slabs  and  brush  that  are  now  absolutely  lost  to  a  great 
majority  of  timber  operators. 

Another  element  entering  into  the  matter  that  is  worthy  of 
consideration  is  the  possibility  of  minimizing  the  hazard  from  forest 
fires.  Two  operations  in  northern  Michigan  are  fine  examples  of 
this  point.  Both  properties  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  mixed  timber, 
carrying  on  their  lumbering  operations  winter  and  summer.     When 
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any  certain  tract  of  timber  it  choam  for  cuttinc.  the  lUut 
one  side  and  everything:  is  cleared  off  the  gromid.  TIm 
shipped  out  to  the  mill.  The  tree  tops,  \ufp  Vnkm  and 
trees  are  cut  into  cofdwood  and  piled  aloog  the  kHBiiig  faflroad  raadjr 
for  shipment  to  the  chemical  plant  as  toon  as  proporljr  wtmomttd. 
The  brush  is  piled  into  heaps  to  be  burned  as  soqq  as  dry.  TIrif 
method  of  operating  leaves  the  land  dcared  and  cffpai»fijr  pfwaota 
forest  fires  coming  in  from  other  districts. 

This  system  is  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  any  timtar 
operator.  If  he  uses  hi^h  wheel  trucks  in  his  looing  tbm  la  no 
obstacle  to  driving;  in  every  direction,  and  if  he  uses  the  cable 
system  in  hancUing  the  logs,  the  conditions  will  be  afanos 
But  this  method  of  lumbering;  uill  appeal  particularly  to  the  boyar 
of  timber  bonds,  as  the  security  behind  the  bond  issue  is  larieiy 
enhanced  by  totally  eliminating  the  fire  risk. 

Where  the  waste  timlxr  is  thus  utilized  there  is  a  great  advantafa 
derived  by  the  land  being  left  cleared  ready  for  the  stump  puller  and 
settler.  In  the  post  the  cutover  lands  have  sold  at  from  two  to  four 
dolkrs  per  acre.  Under  these  newer  methods  the  same 
ready  sale  at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  In  the 
of  pine  properties  this  latter  point  is  very  important,  as  it  has 
found  that  even  the  stumps  are  valuable.  In  fact,  the  stumps 
tain  more  tiupentine  than  any  other  part  of  the  tree.  So  that, 
the  operation  receives  iU  fullest  and  best  devetoproent  through 
utilizing  the  stimips  in  the  distilling  plant,  the  lands  are  lelt  ready  for 
the  plow.  Settlers  in  southern  Michigan,  who  bought  lands  that 
were  cut  over  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  are  selling  the  old  pina 
stumps  to  the  turpentine  companies  for  enough  to  almost  pay  tha 
cost  of  dearing  their  lands.  In  this  same  district  some  of  the  tar> 
pentine  companies  have  bought  large  acres  o£  cutover  hmd.  and  after 
working  up  the  old  pine  stumps  in  the  distilleries  at  a  liamlwana 
profit,  are  selling  the  land  at  largely  increased  prioea. 

The  southern  lumberman  should  be  particularly  interested  in 
these  newer  and  improved  processes.  After  years  oC  anwimwit  ^  ia 
now  possible  to  manufacture  m  the  modem  wood  ^Kfliatinn  plant  a 
grade  of  turpentine  that  is  absolutely  water  white  and  free  from  afl 
taint  or  odor  of  creosote.  This  can  be  done  in  one  cuuliuuuua 
operation  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  fine  grade  of  gray  aoelala  is 
made.     If  the  plan  is  adopted  in  ite  entirety,  it  will  be  poanhle  to 
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use  the  same  machinery  in  pulling  and  loading  the  stumps  that  is 
now  used  in  handling  the  logs  alone.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  the 
lumberman  to  enter  a  virgin  pine  forest  and  clear  it  ready  for  the  plow 
at  one  operation. 

To  sum  up,  we  will  catalogue  the  main  points  of  advantage  that 
arise  in  connection  with  modem  wood  distillation : 

1.  These  processes,  with  slight  modifications,  are  applicable  to 
cl\  classes  of  timber  in  any  location. 

2.  The  cost  of  installation  ranges  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  dollars  per  daily  cord  capacity,  according  to  the  class  of 
timber  used  and  the  range  of  products  required. 

3.  The  average  operation  will  produce  one  cord  of  wood  for  every 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

4.  As  a  distinct  and  separate  business,  with  proper  equipment, 
the  chemical  plant,  after  making  lilxiral  allowances  for  repairs  and 
depreciation,  will  pay  twenty  per  cent  and  upward  on  the  capital 
invested. 

5.  A  large  reduction  in  fire  hazard  of  both  mill  and  timber  lands. 

6.  Great  increase  in  the  value  of  cutover  lands. 

7.  The  large  resulting  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  timber 
land  improves  the  bondholder's  security  and  facilitates  the  accumula- 
tion of  increased  sinking  funds  without  hardship. 

Even  a  very  superficial  examination  of  this  subject  will  impress 
its  importance  upon  any  timber  operator  or  purchaser  of  timber 
securities,  as  there  is  no  one  improvement  in  any  other  class  of 
commercial  activity  that  has  taken  such  strides  in  the  past  decade. 

Operating  conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  districts  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  by  which  to  forecast  the 
earnings,  but  no  problem  in  wood  distillation  can  be  presented  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  competent  expert.  Certainly  no  new  lumber 
enterprise  of  any  magnitude  should  be  organized  without  this  feature 
of  it  receiving  very  careful  consideration. 
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